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REPORT OF THE U.S. NATIONAL MUSEUM FOR THE YEAR 
ENDING JUNE 30, 1908, 


SUBJECTS. 


I. Report of the Assistant Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, 
with Appendices, 
Il. Papers descriptive of Museum Buildings. 





Usrrep Srares Nationat Mvsetn, 
UsDER DIRECTION OF THE SMITHsoNiAN [saTiTeTion, 
Washington, Cetober I, 1903. 
Sire: I have the honor to submit herewith a report upon the present 
condition of the United States National Museum, and upon the work 
uecomplished in its various departments during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 108, 


Very respectfully, 
Ricoarp Ratrueun, 


Assistant Secretary, in charge of the U.S. National Museum. 
Mr, 5. P. Lancer, 


Seeretary, Smithsonian fnatitution. 
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THE CONDITION AND PROGRESS OF THE U. 8 NATIONAL MUSEUM 
DURING THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 90, 1908, 


BY 


Ricrann Ratios, 
Aanistint Secretary of the Smithwminn fnatitution, in churge of the U.S. National Muscwm, 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS, 


The United States National Museum had its origin in the act of 
Congress of 1846 founding the Smithsonian Institution, which made 
the formation of a museum one of the principal functions of the 
latter, and provided that— 

Whenever suitable arrangements can be made from time to time for their recep 
tion, all objects of art and of foreign and curious research, and all objects of natural 
history, plants, and geological and mineralogical specinvens belonging to the United 
States, which may be in the city of Washington, in whoarsnever cnstody they muy 
be, shall be delivered to wich persons as may be authorized by the Board of Regents 
to receive them, and shall be eo arranged and classified in the building erected for 
the Institution as best to facilitate the examination and study of them: and when: 
ever new epecimens in natoral history, geology, or mineralogy are obtained for the 
museum of the Institution, by exchanges of duplicate specimens, which the Regents 
may in their discretion make, or by donation, which they may receive, or otherwise, 
the Regents shall cause such new specimens to be appropriate! ¥ classed and arranged, 

The principal and accumulated interest of the Smithsonian fund 
amounted at that time to about $750,000, 1 sum considered ample to 
meet the needs of the various operations in which it Was proposed that 
the Smithsonian Institution should engace., In [S46 probably not 
more than one or two universities or learned establishments in Amer- 
ica bad so large an endowment. and it was apparently the idea of 
Congress that the fund was sufficient both for the erection of q build. 
ing and for the care of the collections which would be turned over 
to it or acquired by the national surveys, and in other ways. The 
Museum thus began as an integral part of the Institution, coordinate 
with its library, and was required hy law to provide for the (rovern- 
ment collections which had previously mecumulated, a duty which the 


a 
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Institution did not see its way clear to fulfill until 1858, when Con- 
gress begun to make small yearly appropriations toaid in this purpose, 
So inndequate, however, were the sums yoted that for many years the 
slender income of the Institution continued to be drawn upon to insure 
the maintenance of what was then justly called the Smithsonian 
Museum, since the building was paid for out of the Smithson fund, a 
considerable portion of the collections was and still is the property of 
the Institution, through exploration and gift, and a number of the offi- 
cials connected with the Museum were employed at its expense. 

The first scientific collection to come into the possession of the Insti- 
tution—and, in fact, it accompanied the bequest—was the small but 
valuable mineralogical cabinet of James Smithson, the founder, who 
was himself a chemist and minerulogist of repute and a Fellow of the 
Royal Society of London. 

The nucleus of the National Museum was, however, virtually acquired 
by the National Institute, a society organized in Washington about 
1840, having for its avowed purpose the direction of the Smithson 
bequest and the pursuit of objects in consonance with the terms of that 
foundation. One of these objects was the gathering of historical and 
natural history specimens from both official and private sources, most 
prominent among the former having been the United States Exploring 
Expedition around the world from 1838 to 1842. Rooms in the Patent 
Oifice building were secured for the museum of the society, which was 
practically recognized as the appropriate place of deposit for all Goy- 
ernment collections retained in Washington. Another important sery- 
ice rendered by the society was, as the late Dr. G. Brown Goode has 
suid, in the direction of educating public opinion “‘to consider the 
establishment of such an institution worthy of the Government of the 
United States.” Failing, however, to secure the public recognition at 
which it aimed, it became inactive upon the establishment of the Smith- 
sonian Institution in 1846, and its charter, which expired in L861. was 
not renewed. The Government collections in its possession, which 
came practically under the care of the Commissioner of Patents, were 
’ turned over to the Smithsonian Institution in 1858. Other material 
directly under the control of the National Institute remained at the 
Patent Office until 1862, and a part of the historical objects were held 
there until 1883. 

Previous to 1858, however, important materials for a museum were 
being accumulated at the Smithsonian Institution, at its own cost and 
through the activities of its assistant secretary, Prof, Spencer F, 
Baird, beginning even before his appointment to that office in L850. 
The personal bent of Professor Baird was toward the collection of 
natural history specimens for purposes of study, With the approval 
of Secretary Henry he put into operation plans for the accomplish. 
ment of this object, which, fostered and encouraged, were soon vield- 
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ing regular and abundant returns. Professor Baird’s own vacations 
were spent infield work. Officers of the Army and Navy and of other 
branches of the Government service, fishermen, fur traders, private 
explorers, and such powerful organizations as the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany and the Western Union Telegraph Company, were enlisted in 
the work and rendered yaluable assistance. The influence exerted by 
these beginnings has heen lasting and widespread, as shown in the 
extensive nataral history operations of subsequent National and State 
surveys, the organization of the Fish Commission and Bureau of Eth- 
nology, and the support given to scientific collecting by many other 
bureans of the Government. 

The discussion of plans for the organization of the Smithsonian 
Institution, which devolved upon the first Board of Regents, led, in 
January, 1847, to the unanimous adoption of the following resolution 
expressing approval of the museum feature as one of its important 
functions: 

Resolved, That it is the intention of the act of Congress establishing the Institution, 
and in accordance with the design of Mr, Smithson, aa expressed in his will, that 
one of the principal modes of executing the act and the trust is the accumulation of 
collections of specimens and objects of natural history and of elegant art, and the 
grudaal formation of a library of valuable works pertaining to all departments of 
human knowledge, to the end that a copious storehouse of materiale of aclence, 
literature, and art may be provided, which shall excite and diffuse the love of learn- 
ing ameng men, and shall assist the original investigations and efforta of those who 
tinny devote themselves to the pursuit of any brinch of knowledge. ¢ 

The policy thus announced has prevailed to the present day. 

In 1879, when most of the existing Government surveys, whose 
work included the collecting of specimens in the field, had been estab- 
lished, Congress deemed it important to practically reenforce the pro- 
visions of the act founding the Institution, in order that there might 
he no doubt as to the proper disposition of the muterial certain to be 
derived from these various sources, by the following enactment in the 
sundry civil appropriation act for 1880: 

All collections of rocks, minerals, Sills, fowils, and objects of natural history, 
archeology, and ethnology, made by the Coast and Interior Survey, the Geological 
Survey, of by any other parties for the Government of the United States, when no 
longer needed for investigations in progress shall be deposited in the National 
Muse. 

Although the name ‘* National Museum” was sometimes used in the 
earlier reports of the Smithsonian Institution, it did not appear in Any 
of the laws of Congress until 1875, Its general employment may be 
said to date from the time of the Philadelphia Centennial Exhibition 
of 1876, the first exposition in this country in which the Government 
participated, and the first to make known to vast numbers of the 
people of the United States the existence of national collections at 
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Washington, as well as new methods of installing and exhibiting 
museum materials, differing radically from the older cabinets of col- 
lege or local museums, which had prevailed up to that period. After 
its close the Government exhibits brought back to Washington, 
together with the extensive gifts made to the United States by private 
persons and foreign governments, rendered necessary the early erce- 
tion of a new and separate building, devoted entirely to museum 
purposes, Since that time Congress has mainly provided for the 

maintenince of the Museum, but its management remains, by the 
fundamental act, under the authority of the Regents of the Smithso- 
nian Institution, administered through their Secretary, who is ee offedo 
the keeper—a form of government insuring a consistent and uniform 
policy and a nonpartisun administration of its affairs. The vreater 
part of the Smithsonian building is still used for museum purposes, 
and the Institution, as well as most of the scientific bureaus at Wash- 
ington, cooperate, both through men and material, in enlarging and 
caring for the national collections. 

The scope of the National Museum as defined by law comprises 
practically all branches of science and of the arts which admit of 
museum treatment. With exeeedingly limited means for making pur- 
chases, and therefore almost entirely dependent as to the character 
of its collections upon Government explorations, personal donations. 
and exchanges, its different departments have had a very unequal 
growth. The subjects best represented are American ethnology and 
archeology, geology, zoology.and botany. A fair beginning has been 
made in the exceedingly important branches of the industrial arte 
and American history, and scarcely more is required to place these 
two departments on a proper basis than sufficient room to display 
the necessary collections, which are certain to be received, in greater 
part through gratuitous contributions, when it is known that the 
Museum is prepared to care for them. In the department of the fine 
arts the collection is still very small, but the subject is one which 
must sooner or later receive earnest consideration by the ¢ rovernment. 

The specimens in all branches are classified in two series: one, com- 
prising the bulk of the material, being arranged for the purposes of 
scientific research and reference in laboratories and storerooms, to 
which students are freely admitted; the other, selected with regard to 
their general educational value and public interest, and ACCOM Pan ied 
hy deseriptive labels, being displayed in glass-covered cases jn the 
public halls, The duplicate specimens not required for exchanges 
are made up into sets for distribution to schools and colleges, as 
opportunity offers. Papers descriptive of the collections, both tech. 
nical and popular, are published for gratuitous circulation to the 
extent of three or more volumes yearly, and, finally, the Museum 
has come to be regarded as a bureau of information jy respect to all 
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subjects with which it is even in the remotest degree concerned, the 
correspondence which this involves now constituting one of its heaviest - 
tasks. 

The history of the Museum, as pointed out by the late Dr, Goode, 
my be divided into three epochs, which he characterized as follows: 


First, the period from the foundation of the Sinithsonian Inatiintion to ISS7, cluor- 
ing which time specimens were collected solely to serve as materials for research. 
No special effort was made te exhibit them to the public or to utilize them, except 
as a foundation for scientific description and theory, 

Second, the period from 1857, when the Institution asnumed the custimly of the 
“National Cabinet of Curiosities," to 1876, During this period the Museum becune 
4 place of deposit for scientific collections which had already been studied, these col- 
loctions, eo far as convenient, being exhibited to the public and, so far as practicable, 
made to serve an educutional purpose. 

Third, the present period (beginning in the year 1876), in which the Museum has 
undertaken more folly the additional task of gathering collections and exhibiting 
them on account of their value from an ednestional stand point. 

During the first period the main object of the Museum was scientific research; in 
the second, the establishment became a tonsenm of record as well as of research, 
While in the third period has been added the idea of public education. The three 
HWem—reconl, research, and education—eooperative anil mutually helpful as they 
are, aire esential to the development of every great museum, The National Museum 
endeavors to promote them all. 

In the same connection, Dr. Goode also detined the scope and objects 
of the Museum in the following concise manner: 

It it a museum of record, in which are preserved the material foundations of an 
cnormons amomnt of scientific know ledge—the types of numerous past investivations 
This is especially the case with those materials that have served asa foundation for 
the reports upon the resources of the United States. 

Tt isa museum of reseurch, which aims to make ite contents serve in the highest 
degree a4 a stimnlns to inquiry and a foundation for scientific investigation, Research 
is necessary in order to identify and group the objects in the most philosophical sane 
instructive relations, and its officers are therefore selectes! for their ability as investi- 
gators, as well as for their trustworthiness as custodians. 

Itis an educational moseum, through its policy of lustrating by specimens every 
Kind of natural object and every manifestation of human thought and activity, of 
dixplaying descriptive labels adapted to the popular mind, and of distributing its 
poblicutions and ite named series of duplicates, 


AS A MUSEUM OF REOORD. 


In its function as a museum of record the growth of the National 
Museum has been unprecedented, due mainly to the rapid exploration 
and development of a rich and extensive country under the liberal 
and progressive policy of the Government. From scientific institu- 
tions throughout the world, from foreign governments, and from indie 
viduals abondant stores of great yalue have been received, either ag 
gifts or through the medium of exchange of specimens, and a small 
appropriation in recent years has permitted of some purchases tg 
supply desiderata. | 


— 
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The principal sources of the collections may be briefly summarized 
us follows: 

1. The explorations carried on more or less directly under the 
auspices of the Smithsonian Institution, or by the Institution in con- 
nection with ¢ducutional institutions or commercial establishments, 
and the efforts, sinee 1850, of its officers and correspondents toward 
the accumulation of natural history and anthropological material. 

®. The United States Exploring Expedition around the world from 
1838 to 1842, the North Pacific, or Perry, Exploring Expedition from 
1858 to 1856, and many subsequent naval expeditions down to and 
including the recent operations in the West Indian and Philippine 
waters. 

S. The activities of members of the United States diplomatic and 
consular service abroad. 

4. The Government surveys at home, such as the Pacitic Railroad 
surveys, the Mexican and Canadian boundary surveys, and the surveys 
carried on by the Engineer Corps of the U. 5. Army; and the actiyi- 
ties of officers of the Signal Corps, and other branches of the Army 
stationed in remote regions. i 

5. The explorations of the U. 5. Geological Survey, the U. 5. Fish 
Commission, the Department of Agriculture, the Bureau of American 
Ethnology of the Smithsonian Institution, and other scientific branches 
of the Government. 

6. Donations and purchases in connection with the several exposi- 
tions at home and abroad in which the Museum and Fish Commission 
have participated, among these having been the Centennial Exhibition 
at Philadelphia in 1876, the International Fisheries Exhibitions at Berlin 
in 1880 and at London in 1888, the New Orleans Cotton Centennial 
Exposition in 1884 and 1885, the Cincinnati Exposition of 1855, the 
World's Columbinn Exposition at Chicago in 1893, and the expositions 
at Atlanta in 1895, at Nashville in 1897, at Omaha in 1808, and at 
the Pan-American Exposition of 1/1. The returns from the World's 
Fair in Philadelphia were of greatest extent, comprising, besides the 
collections displayed by the United States in illustration of the animal 
and mineral resources, the fisheries, and the ethnology of the native 
races of the country, valuable gifts from thirty of the foreign goy- 
ernments which participated, as well as the industrial collections of 
numerous manufacturing and commercial houses of Europe and 
America, 

7. Exchanges with foreign and domestic museums and with indi- 
vidunls, 

Tmmedintely preceding the Centennial Exhibition of 1876, when the 
collections were entirely provided for in the Smithsonian building 
the number of entries of specimens in the Museum record books was 
about235,000, In 1884, when the additional room afforded by the new 


building pave opportunity for taking fl provisional consis of the large 
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accessions received from Philadelphia and from other sources, the 
number had grown to 1,471,000, At the close of the year covered by 
this report the total number of recorded specimens was 5,654,564. 

While these figures convey no impression of the bulk of the collec- 
tions, when it is considered that by L885 all of the space in both build- 
ings was completely filled, and in fact so overcrowded that a third 
building was already being asked of Congress, some conception may 
be had of the conditions now existing. The storcrooms are packed to 
their utmost capacity, making it difficult to gain access to the speci- 
mens or to provide adequately for their safety. For many years most 
of the objects received have had to be stored in outside and unsafe 
structures, where they are mainly piled up in the original packing 
boxes, and where has already accumulated enough material of great 
intrinsic and scientific value to fill an additional building as linge as 
that now occupied hy the main collections. 


AS A MUSEUM OF RESEARCH. 


In order to permit of their examination and study, as provided in 
the act of establishment, the collections of the Museum are, to the 
extent of its accommodations, arranged systematically and in a manner 
convenient for reference. Access to the reserve or study series, 50 
called, consisting of the main body of the collections and as complete 
in all the groups as the accessions haye made possible, is given to all 
properly qualified persons engaged in original research. The oppor- 
tunities thus afforded are widely availed of, the Museum being visited 
every year by many investigators, some of world-wide distinction, 
coming from the scientific centers of European and other foreign 
countries, as well as from all parts of the United States. Material is 
also occasionally sent out to representatives of other institutions 
having the means of providing for its safe-keeping, when required in 
the working up of special subjects, or for comparison in connection 
with their own collections. 

The custodianship of the collections being the first and most impera- 
tive duty devolving upon thie scientific staff of the National Museum, 
its members find comparatively little time during office hours for 
advancing knowledge, though they are mostly well qualitied for auch 
work, being selected with special reference to their ability to identify 
and classify the specimens under their charge in accordance with the 
latest researches. As a matter of fact, however, the staff does pro- 
duce every year a large number of papers descriptive of the collec- 
tions, which together constitute an important contribution to scientific 
literature. 

Among the honorary officers having their laboratories at the Museum 
are a number of assistants employed by other scientific bureaus to con- 
duct investigations on material kept here in their charge, and in whose 
results the Museum shares. 
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Many collections have, from time to time, been transferred by the 
Geological Survey, the Fish Commission, the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and other branches of the Government to the custody of the 
Museum in advance of their final working up, in order to provide for 
their safe storage and to secure the better facilities for study here 
afforded. Under this arrangement the amount of research work car- 
ried on in the Museum building has been greatly increased. 

Though having little means to expend for field work, members of 
the Museum staff are occasionally given opportunities to participate 
in the explorations of other Government bureaus or of private expecti- 
tions, in connection with which special researches may be carried on, 
though the chief iivintage results from the acquisition of new and 
valuable material and a knowledge of the conditions under which it 
occurred in nature, 


AS AN EDUCATIONAL MUSEUM, 


The educational side of the Museum is intended to consist mainly 
of an exhibition of all the classes of objects which it represents, at 
mounted, installed, and labeled as to directly interest and instruct the 
general public. The principal difficulty incident to the proper instal- 
lation of such a collection, conceding all the space required, lies in the 
selection of its parts, so that while enough is displayed to convey the 
amount of information which it is intended to impart, the visitor shall 
not be overburdened or confused with details, While this policy is 
being followed in the National Museum so far as its means permit, 
the lack of room has always prevented a complete or satisfactory 
development of the plan, and every succeeding year the conditions = 
this respect giow worse instead of better through the increased onawi: 
ing Of the halls, The advances in recent years have been chiefly jy 
the methods of display, in the character of individual and wroup 
mountings, and in the labeling, in all of which directions exceptional 
progress has been made, 

Two years ago it was announced that all of the halls designed for 
public use were then for the first time permanently open, though none 
were above addition or improvement, while in some the arrangement 
was entirely provisional. This was only accomplished by the transfer 
of large quantities of material to outside storage, but during the past 
year it has unfortunately been erin necessary to shut off one of the 
most attractive halls in order to furnish increased space for work. 
rooms, 

In this connection it seems appropriite to refer to the work of 
Doctor Goode, than whom no museum administrator ever hud a better 
understanding of the public needs, He labored earnestly and eon. 
scientiously to make this a museum for as well as of the people, and 
the plans now beings carried out are, in all their essential features, of 
his making. While the assistants might be relied upon to arrange and 
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Wmintain the study series in a manner acceptable to the specialist, the 
interests of the public always remained in his immediate charge, He 
was ever occupied in devising ways for so presenting the features of 
nature and the activities of mankind that by the very force of his sur- 
roundings the visitor was bound to receive and carry with him some 
definite Impressions, some new bit of knowledge, Doctor Goode’s 
labors in this field ringed from the planning of the general scheme to 
the most minute details of case architecture and fittings. His official 
connection with nearly all the important expositions of the past quar- 
ter of a century and his exhaustive studies of all the principal museums 
of Europe and the United States gave him exceptional opportunities 
for observation and experiment, Though a young man when he died, 
none other had acquired so ripe an experience and none is more worthy 
of being followed. 

An incidental though very popular educational feature of the 
Museum, having for its purpose the promotion of scientific teaching 
throughout the country, has been the distribution to schools and col- 
leges of its duplicate specimens, properly identiticd and labeled, and 
put up in carefully selected sets. Inadequate means have prevented 
this measure from being carried out on the seale which the resources 
of the Museum would admit of, but many hundreds of such sets have 
already been given away. 

Scarcely a year passes that some exposition, either at home or 
ubroad, is net occupying the attention of the Museum, and through 
this means its existence and aims are brought constantly and promi- 
nently before the public. These expositions haye of late followed one 
another so closely and haye required such extensive preparations as 
to interfere greatly with the ordinary work of the Museum, but the 
practice of introducing new and varied features, of showing a fresh 
series of objects or improved groupings in connection with each one. 
insures a substantial gain, as the collections are returned to Washing- 
ton, besides fultilling the important function of making museum 
methods known to the people of the United States and stimulating 
the growth of museums in Many quarters. | 

Though mainly technical and most useful to the investigator, the 
publications of the Museum can be classed, in a general Way, as 
belonging to its educational side, being the medium through which 
the nuture and extent of its collections are made known. The Annual 
Report, first printed as a separate volume of the Smithsonian Report 
in IS84, and now in its twentieth yolume, consists, besides the admin- 
istrative part, mainly of semipopular papers on interesting portions of 
the collections. The Proceedings and Bulletins are almost exclusively 
technical, the shorter papers being assigned to the former and the 
larger and more exhaustive works to the latter. Of the Proceedings 
twenty-four complete volumes have been issued, and of the Bulletins 
fifty-two numbers, 
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AN ADDITIONAL MUSEUM HUDLDING, 


For over two decades a few paragraphs in this report have been 
annually devoted to an account of the crowded and unsafe condition 
of the national collections, and the consequent impossibility of further 
complying with the law for their proper classification, arnmngement, and 
care, Fortunately these conditions are soon to be remedied through 
the erection of an additional building, having a capacity far exceeding 
that of the existing structures combined, with exhibition halls to the 
extent of nearly 5 acres, and facilities for all kinds of museum work. 

Tn the last report it was announced that Congress bad authorized 
the preparation of plans for this new building, which was to be con- 
structed of brick and terra cotta at a limit of cost of 31,500,000, and 
to oceupy a site on the north side of the Mall opposite the Smith- 
sontin Institution. Such a building, though large enough to relieve 
the immediate demands for additional space, would provide very 
inadequately forthe growth of the collections, and the material named 
for the fronts was not considered entirely suitable for a structure of 
the character proposed. Neurly a year was occupied in examining 
into the requirements of the collections and in studying the principal 
fentures of other museums. During the winter of 1902-3, a series 
of tentative plans was prepared, and accompanied by a supplementary 
report by the Seeretary of the Smithsonian Institution was submitted 
to a special committee consisting of the Congressional Regents, * to 
represent to Congress the pressing needs of additional room for the 
proper exhibition of specimens belonging to the National Museum.” 
On January 23, 1903, the same papers were transmitted to Congress 
and printed as Document 314 of the House of Representatives, — 

The plans provided for a large rectanyular building, four stories 
high including the basement, which was to be in all essential features 
the equivalent of a story, well lighted and entirely serviceable for 
miseium purposes, The cost of the whole building, constructed of 
brick and terra cotta, was estimated at $5,000,000, but one-half ofthe 
structure, in symmetrical form, conld be built for $1,500,000, thus 
meeting the requirements of the act of 1902. The special committee 
of the Regents above mentioned adopted the report of the Secretary, 
though urging the larger building, in the following resolution: 

That under the limitations of the law the committee hereby report to ¢ ‘anges Flan 
Bifora new National Museum building as the t=t obtainable for the amount men- 
Honed; bot, in the judgment of the committee, the larger plan, A, is believed to tw 
the one which should be adopted, and we therefore ask that Congress «hall make 
the appropriation for it instead of for the smaller plan, 

Hearings followed before the Committees on Appropriations of 
both the House and Senate, and a plea was made for the use of eranite 
instead of brick and terra cotta. The House took no action, but a bill 
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for the erection of the entire building in granite, at a limiting cost of 
$3,500,000, was adopted by the Senate, and the measure in this shape 
wus finally agreed to in conference between the committees of the two 
Houses. The bill as passed, being an item in the sundry civil act for 
14, was as fellows: 


Building for National Museum: To enable the Regents of the Smithsonian Institn- 
tion to commence the erection of a suitable fireproof building with granite fronts, for 
the use of the National Museum, to be erected on the north side of the Mail, between 
Ninth and Twelfth #treets, northwest, substantially in accordance with the Plan A, 
prepared and submitted to Congress by the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution 
under the provisions of the act approved June twenty-cighth, nineteen hundred and 
two, two hundred and fifty thousand dollars, Said building complete, including 
heating and ventilating apparatus and elevators, shall cost not to exces three mil- 
lion five hundred thousand dollars, and a contract or contracts for ita completion is 
hereby authorized to be entered into subject to appropriations to be made by Con- 
gress, The construction shall be in charge of Bernard R. Green, Superintendent of 
Buildings and Grounds, Library of Congress, who shall make the contracts herein 
authorised and disburse all appropriations made for the work, and shall receive as 
full compensation for hisservices hereunder the sum of two thousand dollars annually 
in addition to his present salary, to be paid out of said appropriations. 

At a meeting of the Board of Regents held on March 12, 1903, a 
committee to represent the Board in connection with the work of con- 
struction was designated by resolution as follows: 

That the Secretary, with the advice and consent of the Chancellor and the chuir- 
man of the executive committee, be authorised to represent the Board of Regents so 
far as may be neceseary in consultation with Bernard R. Green, to whom the con- 
struction and contracts for the new Museum building are committed by Congress in 
the act making an appropriation for that purpose. 

Messrs, Hornblower & Marshall, of Washington, who made the ten- 
titive plans, were selected as architects and before the close of the 
fiscal year their part of the work was well under way. It is expected 
that about four or tive years will be required for the construction of 
the building, 
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E OPERATIONS OF TILE YEAR. 


APPROPRIATIONS ANT) EXPENDITURES. 


The Congressional appropriations for the maintenance of the National 
Museum during the fiseal year ending .June 30, 1908, amounted to 
6251,400, a decrease of $8,000 as compared with the previous year, the 
changes being as follows: Tho bill for 1902 contained three specific 
appropriations, one of $5,000 for the construction of two galleries, one 
of $5,000 for electrical installation, and one of $12,500 for new boilers, 
while the appropriations for 108 comprised a new item of S7 000 for 
preparing and printing the Contributions from the U, S. National 
Herbarium, heretofore published by the Department of Agriculture, 
$5,000 for the preparation of plans for an additional Museum hnilding, 
and an increase of $2,500 in the appropriation for furniture and 
fixtures, 

The following tables show the expenditures during the year 1902-3 
under each item of the appropriations for the past two yeurs: 


Appropriations and expenditures for the fiscal year ending June 50, 1908. 
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Disbursements from the appropriations for 100-1901 were made 
as follows: Preservation of collections, $49.01; hooks, pamphlets, and 
periodicals, $86.74, leaving balances of $24.58 and $5.40 respectively. 
‘These balances, together with the unexpended balances of the appro- 
priations for furniture and fixtures, heating and lighting, building 
repairs, purchase of specimens, and rent of workshops, amounting to 
674.41, have reverted to the surplus fund of the Treasury. 


Appropriations for the year ending fine 30, 1904, 





sacrvation of collections ........--+++-+-+----+2++++2+see02e-----2- FBO, 000 
Be geal RSENS wes noses tress sn canes sseeee-eno-sep---rn=> ee 
Heating, lighting, and electrical vervive...----------- —— ae _... 18,000 
Rooks, pamphlets, and periodicals. ............---2-2---se-00--e+---2--- 2,000 
Repairs to buildings, shops, TO OO a ee Pe ey 15, 000 
Rent of workshops and temporary storage quarters ..-.....--.-.--------- 4,400 
Additional building for National Museum .-............--...-cs2-++2s0s 250, 000 
Printing labels, blanks, and Bulletins and Proceedings, and for binding 


books for the Library .......-.--------++200 nee nesses ee eee ee eee ees 7,000 
Ve ee ee et iweesies senses 519,400 
BUILDINGS, 


At its last session, ending March 4, 1908, Congress authorized, in 
the sundry civil act for 1903-4, the construction of an additional tire- 
proof building of granite for the National Museum, at a cost not to 
exceed $3,500,000, and appropriated $250,000 for the requirements of 
the first year. The preparation of the final plans was begun near 
the close of the fiscal year, and the work will be pushed as rapidly as 
possible. 

The roofs on the several sections of the Museum building have con- 
tinued to give trouble, as new leaks develop during every heavy rain 
and snow storm. This is more especially the case with the slate cov- 


erings over the main halls, but the tin roofs are also in bad condition 


Ee 
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and both demand constant attention and repair, at some expense. 
Before many years a new roof will become absolutely necessary, but 
in the meantime it is proposed, should the regular appropriations suf- 
fice for the purpose, to gradually replace the slate coverings with bet- 
ter material, as only in this manner can the more pressing difficulties 
be even temporarily overcome. 

The leaks which have oecurred through many years, and the fre- 
quent repairs to walls and ceilings, had so defaced the interior of the 
greater part of the Museum building as-to render it unsightly in the 
extreme. At the beginning of the fiscal year it was decided to remedy 
these conditions so far as possible by painting those parts of the build- 
ing which required it, in accordance with a simple but artistic scheme 
of color, The rotunda and main halls were first completed, and next 
three of the courts, leaving only one of the latter to be done during 
the current year. ‘The ranges do not call for any changes in this 
respect at present. With this improvement the building has now 
been placed in a far more presentable condition than ever before. 

Another improvement in the Museum building has been the arrange- 
ment of inner screen doors at the eastern or freight entrance, so as to 
close off from the public or exhibition halls the vestibule in which 
pickages are received, Some of the rooms over this same entrance, 
used by the Division of Plants, have also been modified and enlarged. 

The archeological hall in the Smithsonian building has been closed 
to the public during nearly the entire year. In September, 1902, so 
many large pieces of plaster fell from the ceiling that its condition was 
declared unsafe, and though all of the loose plaster was subsequently 
removed, yet the appearance of the hall does not justify its reopening 
at present. It is expected, however, to make such temporary repairs 
before the close of another year as will permit of its being again made 
accessible, 

ADDITIONS TO THE COLLECTIONS, 


The number of accessions or separate lots of material received dur- 
ing the year was 1,643, being 234 more than in 1902. They comprised 
about 286,580 specimens of all kinds, bringing the total number of 
specimens in the several departments of the Museum up to about 
5,654,504. There were also received for identification 886 lots of speci- 
mens, the most of which were returned to the senders with the infor- 
mation requested. 

The most constant and important sources of material are the national 
surveys and explorations, whose collections are, by law, transferred 
to the custody of the Museum as soon as the necessary studies upon 
them haye been completed. The bureaus which figare most promi- 
nently in this work are the Geological Survey, the Fish Commission, 
the Biological Survey, and the Divisions of Insects and Plants of the 

MAT Mis | Seet}—s 
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Department of Agriculture, and the Bureau of American Ethnology of 
the Smithsonian Institution, though valuable contributions are occa- 
sionally obtained from other branches of the Government service. and 
officers of the Army and Navy stationed in the new possessions have, 
in their individual capacity, been rendering much assistance. A very 
large share of the additions to the collections is, however, received 
from private individuals and establishments through donation and 
exchange, and the exhibition series derives many of its attractive 
features from loans or deposits. Field collecting by members of the 
Museum staff is almost prohibited by the lack of funds, and the nequi- 
sition of specimens by purchase is seriously restricted because of the 
small amount appropriated for that purpose. 

A complete list of the accessions for the year is given in Appendix 
Il, and the important ones are described in the reports of the head 
curators. Only some of the more noteworthy ones will, therefore, be 
referred to in this connection. 

The total number of specimens added in the | Jepurtment of Anthro- 
pology was 24,319, of which 16,181 specimens belonged in the Division 
of Prehistoric Archeology, 4,547 in Ethnology, and 1,502 each ini 
Mistory and the Graphic Arts. One of the most valuable ev) Wisitions 
consisted of material recently collected by Dr. W. L. Abbott in 
Sumatra and the Straits Settlements, and illustrated the native arts 
and industries ofa region but poorly represented in American MUSCUITES, 
The many objects, numbering over 1,500, secured in the Philippine 
Islands by the Inte Col. F. F. Hilder, of the Bureau of Ameriean 
Ethnology, for the Government exhibit at the Pan-American Exposi- 
tion, have been turned over to the Museum by the Government Board. 
This collection is of especial interest in that it furnishes much itwuthor- 
itative information regurding the life and customs of the nutives of 
the largest of our new possessions. Dr. Frank Russell, former! y of 
the Bureau of American Ethnology, secured important material from 
the Pima Indians of southern Arizona, which, together with many 
ethnological objects from other sources, have been transferred hy the 
Bureau to the custody of the Museum. Several collections made by 
Lieut. G. T, Emmons, of the United States Navy, illust rating the arts 
of the Chileat and other Alaskan tribes, have also been acquired, 

An extremely noteworthy collection deposited in the Museum by 
Mr. 5. 5. Howland, of Washington, D. C., consists of objects repre- 
senting Buddhist religious art, such as bronze and wooden imayes of 
Buddha and Buddhist saints, shrines, temple lamps, and sacred writ. 
ings on palm leaves, and also of several oriental Manuscripts jn 
Hebrew, Arabic, and other languages. Miss Eliza ft. Scidmore. of 
Washington, also deposited a number of examples of Buddhist and 
Hindu religious art. Twenty-eight Jewish ceremonial Objects from 
North Africa were obtained from Mr. Ephraim Deinard, of K earney 
New Jersey, one of the most interesting pieces being an ark of carved 
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wood, containing a parchment scroll of the Pentateuch. The Egyp- 
tiun exploration fund has presented some valuable Grweco-Egyptian 
papyri, | 

Among the accessions in the Division of Prehistoric Archeology 
were a collection of implements and other objects obtained by Mr, 
W. H. Holmes from near Kimmswick, Missouri, with the assistance 
of Mr. Gerard Fowke, who also transmitted a oumber of hammer- 
stones, flint nodules, and other objects from ancient quarries near 
Carter, Kentucky, and a series of implements and specimens of ore, 
which had been mined for use as paint, from aboriginal mines at 
Leslie, Missouri, collected by Mr. Holmes. About 3,000 specimens of 
stone implements, gathered by the late Mr. Frank Hamilton Cushing, 
including spearheads, arrowpoints, harpoons, and tools of various 
kinds, and a very important collection made by Dr. J. Walter Fewkes 
in Porto Rico and Santo Domingo were received from the Bureau of 
American Ethnology. The material from Santo Domingo comprises 
many types new to the Museum, while that from Porto Rico contains 
several stone rings or collars, sculptured pillow stones, the remains of 
human skeletons, and various other objects. 

A collection of stone implements of various types, pottery, bowls, 
vases, etc., chiefly from the Mississippi Valley and the Pueblo region, 
was obtained from Mr. E. O. Matthews, of Parral, Mexico, and many 
objects illustrative of the stone age in Uruguay were received in 
exchange from the Museo Nacional at Montevideo, through the cour- 
tesy of Sefior Luis A. de Herrera, secretary of the Uruguayan lega- 
tion at Washington. Mr. H. W. Seton-Karr, of London, England, 
presented a series of paleolithic quartzite implements selected from a 
collection made by him in the Lateritic deposits near Madras, India. 

A series of models of United States war vessels, including gunboats, 
monitors, protected cruisers, and rams, deposited in the Museum by 
the Navy Department, forms a very attractive exhibit, being of espe- 
cial interest to the public. The War Department has also deposited a 
large number of models of heavy seacoast cannon, mountain howitzers, 
and other types of ordnance formerly used by the Army, and examples 
of small arms. 

Many relics of General and Mrs. U. 5. Grant, of great intrinsic as 

well as historic value, have been presented ‘to the Museum by their 
children, through Brig. Gen. Frederick D, Grant, U.S. Army. 
They include clothing worn by General Grant during the civil war, 
commissions to different ranks in the Army, a cabinet present to Mrs, 
Grant by the Empress of Japan, said to be one thousand years old 
and valued at $20,000; several Japanese 1 vases presented by the 
Emperor of Japan, a lady's toilet set in gold from the King and Queen 
of Siam, and numerous other objects. 

Eight hundred and thirty-seven gold, silver, and copper coins were 
donated to the Museum by Mr. k, M. Chapman, of New York City. 
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Custs of the Neanderthal and Prague ancient crania were purchased 
for the newly established Division of Physical Anthropology, which 
has also secured tive valuable head-hunter’s skulls from New Ciuines, 
and a large series of crania and parts of human skeletons from the 
Army Medical Museum, the U.S. Fish Commission, and other sources. 

The Department of Biology received about 110,000 specimens. of 
which approximately one-third were botanical. In zoology the Division 
of Insects led with 37,684 specimens, followed by marine invertebrates 
with 12,471 specimens, mammals with 7,455 specimens, mollusks with 
§,d02 specimens, and birds with 3,800 specimens. 

The #oological specimens contributed by Dr. W. L. Abbott con- 
sisted of a large number of deer, squirrels, porcupines, and a new 
ape, collected in Sumatra and on the adjacent islands, and in the Riou 
Linga Archipelago, south of Singwpore. Many of the species ure new 
to science. The donations made by Doctor Abbott, as the result of his 
recent extensive explorations in the East Indies, now comprise about 
2,500 mammals and nearly 4,000 birds, besides several thousand speci- 
mens in other branches of natural history. 

Large collections of bird skins and eggs, fishes, corals, mollusks, 
erustuceans, and other murine invertebrates, obtained during the 
expedition of the U. 5. Fish Commission steamer A/hetress to the 
Hawaiian Islands and to Samoa, have been transmitted to the Museum 
and will be referred to more in detail in the next report. They 
include interesting series of the birds of the Laysan Islands, 

Dr, E. A. Mearns, U, 5. Army, presented a quantity of mammals 
from the Yellowstone National Park and from Fort Snelling, Minne- 
sota, and the Hon. B. 5. Rairden, United States consul at Batavin, 
two undescribed species of Zregu/va from Java. An important collec. 
tion of bats was obtained from Mr, William Foster, of Sapucay. 
Paraguay; and one of bats and rodents from Mr. T, Tsuchida, of 
Misaki, Japan. A valuable skeleton of the porpoise, Phendfopey 
erassidens, from the Hawaiian Islands, the tirst reported from that 
region, was contributed by Prof. C. H. Gilbert, of the Leland Stan. 
ford Junior University. 

several rare birds of paradise and other valuable specimens, inelyd- 
ing a pair of flightless cormorants, from the Galapagos Islands, were 
received from Mr. A. Boucard, Isle of Wight, England, and 4 Tecnu 
jungle fowl, a black-winged peacock, and other birds from Mr, Homo 
Davenport, Morris Plains, New Jersey. The Bishop Muscum, of 
Honolulu, presented about 40 bird skins, ineluding severg| species not 
previously represented in the Museum collection, and 295 int» 
specimens from Chiriqui, Costa Rica, ine lading hk number of ey 
and 52 bird skins from Honduras were obtained fron Mr. Outram 
Bangs, of Boston, partly asa gift and partly in exchange. The most 
important accession to the ological collection wus a fossil] eger - 
dlepyorntia maximus from Madagascar, Valuable birds? es 
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Australia, South America, and other countries were also received from 
different. sources, 

Reptiles from southern Florida were contributed by Mr. E. J. 
Brown, of Lemon City, and a fine series of salamanders was presented 
by Messrs. Brimley Brothers, of Raleigh, North Carolina. From 
Prof. P. Biolley, of the Nationul Museum of San Jose, Costa Rica, 
there were obtained several very interesting specimens, including a 
new gecko, described by Doctor Stejneger as Sphiwerodactylus pacificus. 
Eighteen snakes from the island of Cyprus were purchased from 
Giacomo Cecconi, of Florence, Italy, and 29 snakes from Jamaica and 
Michigan were donated by Prof. H. L. Clark, of Olivet College, 
Michigan. 

The accessions to the collection of tishes were numerous and impor- 
tant. Dr, O. P, Jenkins, of Leland Stanford Junior University, 
donated 42 types of Hawatian fishes, constituting a second installment 
of a series of types the first of which were transmitted in 1901. A 
valuable collection of types and cotypes of Japanese fishes was received 
from Dr. David 5. Jordan, president of the same university. A large 
salmon, weighing about 50 pounds, taken at Cascapedia, Cannda, was 
presented by Dr. 5. Weir Mitchell, of Philadelphin. A deep-sea 
pelican fish, captured at a depth of between 2,000 and 3,000 fathoms, 
during the survey for the Pacific cable, was transmitted by the officers 
of the U.S..5. Vere, and a large conger eel was received from Mr. 
Louis Mowbray, of Bermuda, through the New York Aquarium. 

Besides the mollusks obtained by the Fish Commission expedition to 
the Hawaiian Islands, a number of well-preserved land shells from the 
same region were donated by Mr. W. H. Henshaw, of Hilo, Hawaii. 
Interesting collections of shells were also received from Rey. Henry 
Loomis, Yokohama, Japan; Mr. F. A. Woodworth, San Francisco, 
Californian; Mrs. T. 5, Oldroyd, Burnett, California, and the Imperial 
Academy of Sciences, St. Petersburg. A specimen of the rare Voluda 
mamniia Sowerby, from Tasmania, and other valuable Australian 
shells, were also added to the mollusk collection, 

Among the most important additions to the Entomological Division 
were n collection of nearly 19,000 specimens of gall wasps, parasites, 
ete., from Canada, transmitted by the Department of Agriculture: a 
series of Costa Rican insects of different orders purchased from Mr. 
P. Schild, of New York City: about 2,000 specimens of Chilean insects 
from Mr. FE, C. Reed, Concepcion, Chile; 2877 specimens of African 
Lepidoptera received in exchange from the Royal Museum of Natural 
History, Stockholm, Sweden, through Dr. Yngve S)istedt, including 
examples of several species described by Doctor Aurivellius: a collee- 
tion of mites, including types and cotypes, from Prof, Robert Wol- 
eott, of the University of Nebraska; specimens of many orders and 
comprising types and cotypes from Prof. T, D. A. Cockerell, East 
Las Verus, New Mexico: about TM) specimens of European Coleoptera 
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from Dr. W. H. Valway, Cleveland, Ohio, and a valuable series of 
Venezuelan Cicindellidae and Scarabaeidae from Mr. Edw. A. Klages, 
of Crafton, Pennsylvania. An important exchange was made with the 
American Entomological Society, whereby the Museum received 95 
species of Mexican and Central American Hymenoptera, including 
many cotypes. ‘Thirty-four cotypes of Coleoptera were presented by 
Prof. H. C. Fall, of Pasadena, California. 

The Division of Marine Invertebrates obtained through exchange 
with the Museum of Natural History, Paris, France, about 50 species 
of fresh-water crabs, A series of Japanese crustaceans, including 
many interesting specimens collected by Dr. David S. Jordan and Mr. 
J.O. Snyder, was presented by the Leland Stanford Junior University. 
A number of crustaceans from the Maldive Islands, collected hy Mr. 
Alexander Agassiz in 1901 and 1902, was received from the Museum 
of Comparative Zoology, Cambridge, Massachusetts, and similar mate- 
rial from Costa Rica and Cocos Island was acquired through exchange 
with the National Museum of Costa Rica, Among other accessions 
of special interest may be mentioned four lots of isopod crustaceans, 
including types obtained by the Harriman expedition, received from 
Prof. Trevor Kincaid, Seattle, Washington; 23 specimens of echino- 
derms and crustaceans from Great Britain and from various localities 
in the East, contributed by Mr. H. W. Parritt, of London, England: a 
quantity of foraminifera from Great Britain and the Seychelles Islands, 
presented by Mr. H. Sidebottom, Cheshire, England, and a collection 
of parasites of fishes, transmitted by Prof. Edwin Linton, of Washing- 
ton, Pennsylvania, A very interesting series of European parasites, 
comprising trematodes, cestodes, and nematodes, was deposited in 
the Museum by the Bureau of Animal Industry, Department of 
Agriculture. | 

To the osteological collection were added a skeleton of the riant 
stlamander, Sieboldia japonica, presented by the Imperial Museum of 
Tokyo; three skeletons of Harris's cormorant, Nanopterwin fAaprjed. 
purchased from Mr. R. H. Beck, of Berryessa, California, and a skele. 
ton of musk ox from Ellesmere Land, representing species new to 
the Museum, from Mr. J. 5. Warmbath, of Washington, District of 
Columbia. 

The National Herbarium has been enriched by a collection of nhont 
1,400 plants from the Philippine Archipelago, contributed by the Phil- 
ippine Burean of Agriculture, and by another collection from the sane 
locality received from the Royal Botanical Gardens, Kew, England, 
Mr. Willinm Rt. Maxon, of the Museum staff, obtained y large collec. 
tion of ferns and other plants during a collecting trip of about it 
months’ duration in Jamaica. Dr, E. A. Mearns, U, s. Army, pre- 
sented u large series of plants collected in the Yellowstone National 
Park, and Capt. John Donnell Smith, of Baltimore. Maryland, who 
aus made extensive contributions to the Herbarium, continued hi 
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donations during the past year, transmitting a series of plants from 
the West Indies and Central America. 

The collections in the Department of Geology were tucreased by 
about 102,000 specimens, of which 97,000 were fossil invertebrates. 
As in past years, the principal accessions were from the U, 5. 
Geological Survey. Among the more important ones were a series of 
minerals, rocks, and ores, constituting a portion of the exhibit made 
by the Survey at the expositions recently held in Buffalo and Charles- 
ton, and a collection of rocks from Arizona, California, Idaho, Colo- 
rado, Oregon, and Washington, An interesting lot of tourmalinitic 
quartz from Little Pipestone district, Montana, of which some of the 
specimens are covered on one side with parallel layers of amethysts of 
different hues, accompanied the former. 

A valuable series of massive and cut polished stalactites and stalag- 
mites from the Copper Queen mine was presented by Mr. James 
Douglas, of Bisbee, Arizona. Interesting examples of voleanic bombs 
and lavas from Cinder Buttes, Idaho, were received from Prof. LC. 
Russell; specimens of fluorite and associnted rocks, from Mr. R. 3. 
Bassler and Mr. E. O. Ulrich; specimens of halloysite from Hart 
County, Kentucky, from Hon, J. H. Stotsenburg, of New Albany, 
Indiana; specimens of tale, from the North Carolina Tale and Mining 

Company, and a collection of igneous rocks from Holyoke, Massachu- 
setts, from Prof, B. K. Emerson. 

A specimen of pallasite, weighing 351 pounds, from Mount Vernon, 
Kentucky; a mass of meteoric iron from Arispe, Mexico, weighing 
116 pounds; a mass of meteoric iron from Persimmon Creek, in North 
Carolina, weighing 9 pounds, and a meteoric stone weighing nearly 9 
pounds, from Hendersonville, North Carolina, are among the most 
important additions to the meteoric collections, 

A small piece of the only known specimen of footeite was donated 
by Mr. Warren M. Foote, of Philadelphia, and many very desirable 
‘ minerals, some of which were not previously represented in the 
Museum collection, were obtained from different sources. 

The largest and most valuable addition to the Division of Strati- 
graphic Paleontology was the second installment of the EK. O. Ulrich 
collection of Paleozoic bryozoans, comprising about 75,000 specimens 
and 2,500) microscopic slides. The collection as a whole is the most 
extoniive of its kind in existence and contains many unique specimens. 
About 14,000 corals, crinoids, mollusks, and other fossil invertebrates 
from the Mississippi Valley Paleozoic were received from Dr. Carl 
Rominger, of Ann Arbor, Michigan, Many of these have been figured 
and described in the reports of the Geological Survey of Michigan, 
The Andrew Sherwood collection of Pennsylvania Upper Devonic 
vertebrate and invertebrate fossils is also entitled to special notice. 
It was brought together by Mr, Sherwood, and includes many choice 
slabs tilled with large brachiopods and mollusks, besides about 3,000 
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small specimens. Smaller collections of interesting fossil inverte- 
brates were contributed by the U.S. Creological Survey; Dr. Charles E. 
Beecher, of Yale University; Mr. John M. Nickels, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Mr. W. T. Lee, of Trinidad, Colorado, and others. 

The collection of vertebrate fossils was increased by several impor- 
tant additions, one of which, comprising the teeth of Mastodon Jwin- 
boldte and Mastodon cordiflerum and casts of mandibular rami. was 
received from the British Museum, London, England. Dr. H. J. 
Herbein, of Pottsville, Pennsylvania, contributed a slab of sandstone 
showing reptilian footprints, from Mount Carbon, Pennsylvania, and 
Mr. Whitman Cross, of the U. 5. Geological Survey, collected and 
transmitted a tooth of Cladodus formoens(Hay) from Needle Mountains 
quadrangle, Colorado. 

About 500 specimens of Triassic plants, collected in Connecticut 
and Massachusetts by Mr. 5. Ward Loper, of the U. 5, Geological 
Survey, have been turned over to the Museum; asmall series of fossil 
plants from the Permian of Ohio was donated by Mr. H, Herzer, of 
Marietta, Ohio, and about 80 specimens of Paleozoic plants were 
received with the Ulrich collection above mentioned. 

The number of entries made in the catalogue books of the various 
departments was 41,001. 

The number of accessions received annually since 1881 has been ws 
follows: 
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The approximate number of specimens received by the Museum 
during the year and the total number in the possession of the Museum 
at the close of the year are recorded in the following table: 
ie Total, 
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ra Entries in catulogues, 
EXPLORATIONS, 


Fewer explorations than usual were carried on last year directly by 
the Museum, owing to insufficient means for that purpose. Field work 
under the Bureau of American Ethnology, which yielded interesting 
collections of objects, since deposited in the Museum, as before men- 
tioned, was conducted by Mr, William H. Holmes, Mr. Gerard Fowke, 
and Dr, J. Walter Fewkes. Mr. Holmes visited the aboriginal hema- 
tite mines at Leslie, Missouri, and Doctor Fowkes an ancient quarry 
in Carter County, Kentucky, while Doctor Fewkes also spent consider- 
able time in Santo Domingo and Porto Rico. 

The important explorations of Dr. William L. Abbott in Sumatra 
and the adjoining islands, as well as on the mainland of the Straits 
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Settlements, have already been referred to under the heading of 
“Additions to the Collections.” These explorations, which are ca rried 
on entirely at the expense of Doctor Abbott, have now been in prog- 
ress for several years, and through his venerosit Vv the National Museum 
has been the fortunate recipient of the very large and extremely valu- 
able collections that he has made, 

In the spring of 1003 Mr, F, A. Lucas, accompanied by Mr. William 
Palmer and Mr. J. W. Scollick, all of the Museum staff, visited one of 
the stations of the Cabot Steam Whaling Company on the coast of 
Newfoundland in the interest of the St. Louis Exposition for the pur- 
pose of securing as complete a representation as possible of a large 
sulphur-bottom whale. He was entirely successful, returning with a 
perfect skeleton of 2 specimen measuring about 78 feet long, and with 
molds of the exterior, from which a cast of the entire animal will be 
made, These specimens at the close of the exposition will he exhib. 
ited in the Museum. 

Through the courtesy of the Geographical Society of Baltimore, the 
Museum was enabled to send Mr. B. A. Bean and Mr. J. EL Kiley with 
an expedition to the Bahama Islands, where they were to make collec- 
tion of the fishes and land animals of that region. The part ¥ wus still 
absent at the close of the year. 

Dr. H. G. Dyar, with Mr. Rolla P. Currie, of the Nationa! Museum, 
and Mr, A. N. Caudell, of the Department of Agriculture, sccom- 
panied an expedition to British Columbia under the huspices of the 
Carnegie Institution, and it is expected that they will bring back a 
large and important collection of insects. 

Mr. 5. Ward Loper, of the U. 5. Geological! Survey, made for the 
Museum an interesting collection of Triassic plants in Connecticnt and 
Massachusetts, and through arrangements with the Director of the 
Survey, Hon. Charles D, Walcott, Mr. Charles Schuchert, of the 
Museum staff, spent several weeks in Virginia and Georgia with 
the special view of determining the geological horizons of the southern 
part of the Appalachians. Incidental to this study he collected Many 
fossils. Severnl weeks were spent by Mr. R. 5, Bassler in Ohio 
Indiana, and Kentucky collecting invertebrate fossils, 4 sinal] collec. 
tion of nutural history specimens, obtained about Franz Josef Land 
by the Baldwin-Ziegler expedition of 1902 to the Polar regions, was 
presented to the Museum by Mr. William Ziegler, It js hoped that 
the second expedition, now in progress under the same AUSpICeS, will 
result in additional accessions from that little-known region, 


DISTRIBUTION AND EXCHANGE OF gf “CTMENS, 


The number of specimens furnished to specialists outside of the 
Museum for study was 12,529, almost twice as ' 


: | 7 ich. ay 88 during the 
previous year, while the sets of duplicates distrii 


ited to educational 
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establishments in this country, together with those nsed in making 
exchunges with individuals and institutions both at home and abroad, 
comprised 34,228 specimens. The educational series consisted of 
marine invertebrates, fishes, and geological material illustrating the 
results of rock weathering anid soil formation. 

The following table shows the number of lots of specimens of all 
kinds sent to each State and foreien country: 
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Among the more important exchanges received from foreign estab- 
lishments were the following: From the British Museum of Natural 
History, London, four casts of the jaws and teeth of mastodons; the 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, London, 983 plants from the Philip- 
pine Islands and Guiana, 21 duplicate plates from ** Refugium Botan- 
icum,” and two living plants; the Museum of Natural History, Paris, 
four species of Argulide from South America; the Botanical Museum, 
Berlin, Germany, 665 plants from Europe and Africa; the Royal 
Zoological and Anthropological-Ethnographical Museum, Dresden, 
small mammals and a specimen of Scopes manadensx from Celebes: the 
K. K, Naturhistorisches Hofmuseum, Vienna, 100 specimens of Euro- 
pean cryptogams; the Royal Museum of Natural History, Stockholm, 
277 specimens of Lepidoptera; the Imperial Academy of Sciences, St. 
Petersburg, 102 specimens of land and fresh-water shells from Central 
Asia; the Royal Museum, Turin, specimens of fossil Nummulites and 
Orbitoides; the Royal Gardens, Calcutta, 120 plants from India; the 
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Botanic Gardens, Durban, Natal, 100 South African plants: the 
Botanic Gardens, Sydney, New South Wales. 30 plants from New 
South Wules; the Museo Nacional, Montevideo, Uruguay, 35 paleo- 
lithic implements. 

The material obtained in exchange from individuals abroad Was as 
follows: From Mr. W. E. Helman, London, 30 birds? eves from Ice- 
land and England; from Mr. H. W. Parritt, London, 28 specimens of 
echinoderms and crustaceans; from Mr. B. W. Priest, Norfolk. King- 
land, 4 boxes of foraminifera from the island of Jersey; from Mr. 
H. Sidebottom, Cheadle Hume. near Stockport, Cheshire, foramini- 
fera from Great Britain and the Seychelles Islands; from M, Ernest 
André Haute-Sadne, France, 10 specimens including 4 cotypes of 
Mutillids; from M. Georges Lachenand, Limoges, France, 30 apeci- 
mens of European mosses and hepatica; from M. Stanislas Meunier, 
Museum of Natural History, Paris, a meteorite from Tudjera, Algiers: 
from M. Phileas Rousseau, Notre Dame de Mont, Vendee, 19 speci- 
mens of trilobites, 5 of Bellerophon and other fossils from the Siln- 
rin formation of France; from Mr. A. Callier, Rosswein, Saxony, 
278 plants from Russia; from Dr. Aristides Brezina, Vienna, meteor. 
ites from Jellica, Merciditas, and San Juliao; from Mr. Julius Dihm, 
Vienna, a piece of meteorite from Erghes, Somaliland, Africa, weich- 
ing 427 grams; from Mr. Embr. Strand. Christiania, Norway, 261 
specimens of Lepidoptera and 9) specimens of Orthoptera: from Mr. 
G. van Roon, Leiden, Holland, 120 specimens of Coleoptera: from 
Dr. K, Kishinouye, Imperial Fisheries Bureau, Tokyo, Japan, photo- 
graphs of Japanese corals; from Dr. T. H. Holland, director of the 
Geological Survey of India, a meteorite from Shergooty, India; from 
Mr. F. H. McK. Grant, North Carlton, Melbourne, A ustralia, a speci- 
men of Upper Silurian starfish and a specimen of Lower Silurian 
cephalopod: from Dr. A. Dugés, Guanajuato, Mexico, 32 insects. 


RESEARCHES, 


Under the act of Congress founding the Smithsonian Institution the 
Museum staff is charged with the classification and arrangement ae well 
as with the care and preservation of the national collections. and 
although many of the accessions have been previously worked up, the 
greater number reach the Museum unstudied and Unnamed, 

In selecting the assistants in every pride, therefore, jt has been 
necessary from the heginning to consider their qualifications with 
reference to expert knowledge of the froups of specimens to be placed 
under their charge, and in this manner a very eflective i 
stall of paid scientific workers has been assembled. The 
of the time of these assistants has, naturally, to be given to the routine 
duties attendant upon the receipt, assorting, labeling, eat: ; 
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official hours, a churacteristic of every zealous man of science, they 
are to he credited every year with important progress in classification 
and in other studies, Besides the paid assistants, however, there are 
nearly as many volunteer or honorary members of the scientific staff, 
filling positions for which the appropriations are insufficient to make 
provision, and from these also extensive results in the elaboration of 
collections are obtained, But notwithstanding these facts the Museum 
depends to a large extent, for the study of its collections, on the 
cooperation of scientific men belonging to other institutions, their 
work being done gratuitously, and frequent calls are made upon its 
resources to aid in researches conducted under other auspices. 

In the Department of Anthropology, Prof. O. T. Mason, the Acting 
Head Curator, was mainly occupied in completing his revised paper 
on aboriginal basketry which is to appear as an appendix to the 
Annual Report for 1902. Dr. A. Hrdlicka, Assistant Curator of 
Physical Anthropology, made a study of the Lansing skeleton, includ- 
ing an examination of other material. A description of the Parsee 
creed and ceremonials represented in the collections of the Museum 
was prepared by Dr, I. M. Casanowicz and published in the American 
Anthropologist. Dr. Cyrus Adler and Dr, Cusanowiez continued their 
work on a bibliography of Assyriology. 

Among the investigators from other places who were given facilities 
for making studies on anthropological subjects were M. Pittier, head 
of the National Museum of Costa Rica; Dr. Carl von den Steinen, of 
Berlin; Dr. Hjalmar Stolpe, director of the Royal Museum of Sweden 
at Stockholm; Prof. Hartmann, of Stockholm: Dr. A. B. Hunter of 
Raleigh, N. C.; Dr. E. A. Bogue, of New York City; and Dr. Walde- 
mar Gogoras, of the American Museum of Natural History. Doctor 
Bogoras’s visit was made in the interest of his explorations among the 
tribes of northeastern Siberia and for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether any material of Siberian origin was contained in the extensive 
Eskimo collection of this Museum. 

In the Department of Biology Mr. G. S. Miller, jr., Assistant Cura- 
tor of Mammals, gave special attention to the working up of Doctor 
Abbott's collections of East Indian mammals, in which he has already 
discovered 17 new species of mouse deer (genus Jragulus), 16 new 
species belonging to other orders, and one new genus (Lenothrix), 
In the Museum collection of American bats, he has found 90 unde- 
seribed species, diagnoses of which have been published in the pro- 

ceedings of the Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sciences. Tle has 
also prepared notes on a number of species of bats and rodents. Dr. 
E. A. Mearns, U. 5. Army, made a study of the ocelots, the results of 
which were printed in the Museum Proceedings, Dr. M. W, Lyon, jr., 
has completed a list of the type specimens of mammals, exclusive of 
cetaceans, in the collections of the Museum, which number 489 species 
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and subspecies, Photographs of the types are still to be prepared, 
Doctor Lyon has also pursued investigations on the asteology of the 
rabbits, and has published two brief notes on other mammals. The 
head curator of biology, Dr. Frederick W. True, completed nn enten- 
sive and important monograph on the North American and Kuropean 
species of whalebone whales, his manuscript being submitted for pub 
lieution toward the close of the year. He also prepared papers on 
Doctor Philippi’s species of Chilean porpoises, on a killer whale 
stranded on the coast of Maine, and on a species of Prodelphinus 
obtained at Honolulu; and notes on the name of the common porpoise 
of the genus Jursiops, and on the occurence of the pollack whale. 
Balaenoptera borealis, in American waters. 

The second volume of Mr. Robert Ridgway's manual of North and 
Central American birds, containing 854 pages of text and 29 plates, 
was issued during the year. It deals with the fumilies of Tanagers, 
Troupials, Honey Creepers and Wood Warblers (Tanurrida, leterida:, 
Cerebide and Mniotiltidze), comprising 77 genera und 433 species 
and subspecies. The preparation of the third volume. covering 15 
families, is well advanced, bout ih) pages being now in type. A 
paper by Dr. Charles W. Richmond on the birds collected by Doctor 
Abbott and Mr. C. B. Kloss, in the Andaman and Nicobar Islands has 
been published, and Doctor Richmond has nlso spent meh time in 
working up the Abbott collection of birds from the west coast of 
Sumatra, and 4 collection from the South Pacific. He has likewise 
made considerable progress with the card catalogue of the renerna und 
species of birds. Dr. William L. Ralph continued the preparation of 
material fora volume on the life-histories of North American birds 
with special reference to their nests and tres, supplemental to the 
unfinished work of the late Major C. FE. Bendire, U. Army. 

Dr. Leonhard Stejneger completed his report on the reptiles of 
Porto Rico and has been engaged in the investigation of the reptile 
fauna of Eastern Asia. Papers by Doctor Stejneger on Holbrook’s 
stlamander and on the reptiles of the Huachuew Mountains, Arizona, 
were published by the Museum during the year. | 

In connection with an extensive work on the Tertiary mollusks 
of Florida, Dr. W. H. Dull prepared reviews of the recent species of 
Veneridw, Carditacea, Cyrenacea, and Astartidw. Mr. Bartsch con- 
tinued his studies on the Pyramidellidw, which werr nearly finished at 
the close of the year. 

Dr. W. H. Ashmead continued his work upon the classitication of 
the Chalcid-flies, which is now in course of printing by the (a 
Museum, and published several papers on the wasps of the groups 
Vespoidea, Proctotrypoidea, and Cynipoiden, He had ales IN COUrse 
of preparation monographs on the North American Braconidee and the 
Japanese Hymenoptera, and a catalogue of North American Hyme- 
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noptera. Mr. D, W. Coquillett was occupied in identifving and arrang- 
ing the Diptera and completed a revision of the genera of the family 
Empidide. A paper by him descriptive of 4 new genera and 94 new 
species of North American diptera was printed in the Proceedings, 
Mr. Nathan Banks published 16 papers on spiders and other entomo- 
logical subjects. A paper on dragon-flies and one on ant-lions, bey 
Mr, Rolla P. Currie, were published by the Entomological Society of 
Washington, Mr, Currie continued work on a catalogue of North 
American Neuropteroid insects, and on a monograph of the ant-lions. 
Mr. August Busck published two papers on the codling-moth and one 
on a new species of the family Yponomentidw, and also a revision of 
the American moths of the family Gelechiidw. The Museum Proceed- 
ings for the year contained a paper by Dr. H. G. Dyar on the larve 
of moths from Colorado, and an additional section of Dr. John G. 
Smith's monograph of the moths of the family Noctuidw, 

The researches by Dr, J. E. Benedict included a revision of the 
genus Lepdopa, descriptions of new Calatheidwe, Albuneidw, and 
Dromid«e, and studies upon the Anomuran crabs collected in Japanese 
and Hawaiian waters by the Fish Commission steamer A/Aafrows, and 
upon several interesting annelids. Miss M. J. Rathbun continued 
work on a monograph of the fresh-water crabs based on the collec- 
tions of the U.S. National Museum, the Muséum d'Histoire Naturelle, 
Paris, the Museum of Comparative Zoology of Harvard University, 
and other institutions. She also prepared five short papers on 
crustaceans which were printed during the year. 

Miss Harriet Richardson completed reports on the Isopod crustace- 
ans collected in Hawaiiand Japan by the Fish Commission steamer 
Albatross, and in Japan by the U.S. 5, alex in 1881, and by Dr. 
D. 5. Jordan and J. O. Snyder in 1000, and also on some eymothoids 
collected by Dr. C. H. Gilbert on the west coast of Central America, 
and on the American Epicaridea in the U.S. National Museum. 

Dr. C, W. Stiles, Custodian of the helminthological collections, 
made an extended investigation of a parasitic disease prevalent among 
the people of the Southern States, which he found to be due to the 
attacks of an undescribed species of hook-worm, Unecinaria americana, 
and carried on inquiries regarding the frequency of the occurrence of 
parasites in men. He published twelve papers during the year relat- 
ing to parasitology, three of these haying been prepared conjointly 
with Dr, Albert Haszall and Mr. Charles A. Pfender; and also the 
first three parts of an index-catalogue of medical and veterinary 
zoology, with Doctor Hassall as coauthor. 

In the Division of Plants, an unusual amount of routine work, espe- 
cially in connection with the rearrangement of the collections, pre- 
vented the accomplishment of much scientific research, A. third 
section of Dr, .. N. Rose's studies of Mexican and Central American 
plants. und a paper by the same author in conjunction with Mr. 
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W.B. Hemsley on the renus /udiania were printed. Doctor Rose also 
continued work on the Crassulacem of North America conjointly with 
Doctor Britton, and completed a preliminary paper relating to that 
group of plants, Mr. C, L. Pollard contributed a number of notes 
to the Plant World, and described two new violets from the United 
States. With Mr. T. D. A. Cockerell he also published descriptions 
of four new plants from New Mexico. Mr. W. R. Maxon continued 
his studies on the Museum cellection of ferns, and Mr. Edward S. 
Steele completed a monograph on a section of the penus Laciniaria, 

Access to the collections in biology were accorded during the year 
to a considerable number of visiti ng miturulists. ‘The Ineetings of 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science, the Society 
of American Naturalists, and other affiliated societies during convoca- 
tion week brought together in Washington many prominent investi- 
gators, and while their time was limited, some of them took ulvantige 
of the opportunity to examine specimens in the line of their specialty. 
The committee on nomenclature of the American Ornithologists’ Union 
during its meeting from April 16 to 18 made extensive use of the 
bird collection in determining the status of North American species, 
Among individual ornithologists to whom the same Privilewe was 
given were Prof. W. W. Cooke, Mr. E. W, Nelson, Mr. H, C, Ober. 
holser, and Mr. W. H. Osgood, of the Department of Agriculture: 
Mr, Outram Bangs, of Boston; Dr. J. Dwight, jr.. of New York City: 
and Mrs. Florence Merriam Bailey, of Washington, | 

Mr. Thomas Barber, of Cambridge, Massachusetts. was here for 
some time studying the Old World chameleons, which he proposes to 
monograph. Among students of éntomology who conducted work 
at the Museum were Dr. W. J. Holland, Director of the Carnegie 
Museum, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania; Prof. John B. Smith, of Rutgers 
College, New Brunswick, New Jersey; Dr. James A. G. Rehn and Mr. 
J. Chester Bradley, of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Mr. H. H, Ballou, 
of Amherst, Massachusetts, and Dr. Walter Horn, of Po rlin, Germany. 

Prof. W. P. Hay, of Howard University, Washington, continued 
his studies upon craytishes and other fresh-water crustaceans, and 
completed descriptions of the species collected by himself at Mam- 
moth Cave, Kentucky, and Nickajack Cnve, Tennessee, and by Dr. 
C. H. Eigenmann in Cuba. Prof. G. I. Hamaker, of T rinity College, 
Durham, North Carolina, examined the specimens of Corian ¢} ne” Miss 
Katherine J. Bush, of the Peabody Museum of Yale U niversity. naire 
tain type specimens of Annelids, and Dr. S. J. Holmes, of tho Uni. 
versity of Michigun, certain species of Amphipod Crustaceans, 

The principal visiting botanists have been Dr. N. T., Britton, Diree- 
tor of the New York Botanical Garden: Dr, [,, M. Underwood. of 
Columbia University, New York City; Mr. 'T heodor Holm. of Brooke. 
land, District of Columbia; and Dr. FE. L. Greene, of the Catholic 
University, Washington. 
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The herbarium has also been constantly utilized by the botanists of 
the Department of Agriculture. | 

A large amount of material from the Department of Biology was 
lent to specialists for study or sent to them for working up in the 
interest of the National Museum. The Biological Survey of the 
Department of Agriculture had the use of many specimens of mam- 
mals, and specimens of the same group were sent out of the city as 
follows: 

To Mr. James A. G. Rehn, of the Philadelphia Academy of Natural 
Sciences, 41 specimens of several groups for use in his report on 
terrestrial vertebrates collected in portions of southern New Mexico 
and western ‘Texas, besides 14 specimens of Vyetfnenus; to Mr. D, G. 
Elliot, of the Field Columbian Museum, 35 specimens for use in con- 
nection with his work on the mammals of Middle America; to Dr, 
J. A. Allen, of the American Museum of Natural History, 108 speei- 
mens for use in connection with his study of the manimals of eastern 
Siberia; to Mr. J. FS Bonhote, of the British Museum of Natural 
History, who is making a study of the Malayan fauna, 18 skins and 
skulls of Muse; to Dr. John M. Ingersoll, of Cleveland, Ohio, who is 
working upon the comparative anatomy of the ithmoid region of the 
mamma ian skull, 16 specimens of skulls; to Dr. Harris H. Wilder, of 
Smith Colege, for use in embryological studics, specimens of the 
embryo of Menix janice; to Dro E. A. Mearns, U.S, Army, stn- 
tioned at Fort Snelling, Minnesota, Y specimens of manimals from the 
Philippine region; and to Mr. Witmer Stone, of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, specimens of Vieticedne. 

The Division of Birds furnished 13 specimens of /erus jnwadsonious, 
and G5 specimens, mainly of Gtocoris, to Mr. Frank M. Chapman, of 
the American Museum of Natural History; 5 specimens from the 
Malay Peninsula, Java, and Sumatra to Mr, Witmer Stone, of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia; 29 specimens of plover 
to Dr, Jonuthan Dwight, jr.. of New York City: and smaller lots to 
Mr, Walter K. Fisher and Mr, Joseph Grinnell, of Palo Alte, Cali- 
fornia: Mr. Outram Bangs, of Boston; Mr. W. C. Ferril, of the State 
Historical and Natural History Society, Denver, Colorado: Dr. R. M. 
Strong, of Haverford ¢ ‘ollege: Mr. Carl Hellmayr, of the Zoological 
Museum, Munich, Bavaria, and Mr. W. A. Bryan, of the Bishop 
Museum, Honolulu. 

The loans from the Division of Insects have been numerous and 
included several large lots requested for monographic purposes, The 
principal sendings were as follows: A larve quantity of material, chiefly 
representing Odonata and Plecoptera to Prof. James G. Needham, of 
Lake Forest University, Illinois; about 2.500 bees of the family Andre- 
nidw to Mr. H. lL. V jereck, of the Academy of Natural Sciences of 
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Philadelphia; over 600 specimens, mostly of Dermaptera and Orthop- 
tera, to Mr. James A. G. Relin, of the same academy; 285 specimens 
of Odonata to Dr. Philip P. Calvert,also of the Philadelphia Academy, 
1,553 specimens of Sphecidm to Dr. H.C. Fernald, of Amherst, Massn- 
chusetts; 1,570 specimens of Ptinidw to Prof. H. C. Fall, of Pasadena, 
Californin; 582 specimens of Jassoidea, for use in writing up the 
Mexican and Central American species of this group for the Biologia 
Centrali-Americana, to Prof. Elmer D. Ball, of the State Agricultural 
College of Utah; over 200 specimens of Nomadidw to Prof. T. D. A. 
Cockerell, of East Las Vegas, New Mexico; 1,004) specimens of Myri- 
apoda to Dr. Karl M, Friedr. Kraepelin, Naturhistorisches Museurn, 
Hamburg, Germany; specimens of the families Multillid«e, Thynnide, 
Myrmaride, ete., to M. Ernest Andre, of Gray, France; 100) speci- 
miens of Ophionids, to Dr. BE. P. Felt, New York State entomologist: 
55 specimens of Fulgoridw to Mr. Otto TH. Swezey, of the Ohio State 
University; 125 specimens of Tettigida to Prof... L, Hancock, of 
Chicago, Illinois; specimens of Tabanidw to Prof. J.5. Hine, of the 
Ohio State University; specimens of Lepidoptera to Dr. W. J. Hol- 
land, of the Carnegie Museum, Pittsburg; specimens of Cephidw to 
Mr. J. Chester Bradley, of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Phila- 
delphia; specimens of Folgoridm to Prof. W.&. Blatchley, State reolo- 
gist of Indiana: specimens of Noctuide to Prof. John BK. Smith, of 
Rutgers College, New Jersey; and specimens of Hemiptera to Prof, 
R. Uhler, of Baltimore. 

A number of Specialists connected with other institutions are engaged 
in studying for the Museum the entire material of several rrroups af 
marine invertebrates, and all report satisfactory progress at the close 
of the year. Prof. Charles L. Edwards, of Trinity College, Hartford, 
has the pedate holothurians; Prof. Hubert Lyman Clark, of Olivet 
College, Michigan, the apodal holothurians; Prof. C. C. Nutting, of 
the University of lown, the hydroids, of which he has nearly ready 
tt monograph of the Sertularia; Dr. Charles B. Wilson, of the State 
Normal School, Westtield, Massachusetts, the parasitic copepods, one 
family of which, the Argulidw, was completed and reported on during 
the year; Mr. R. W. Sharpe, of Wilmette, Illinois, the ostracoda: 
Mr. T. Wayland Vaughan, of the U. 5. Geological Survey, the madre- 
porarian corals, and Prof. A. G. Mayer, scientific director of the 
museum of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, who is finish- 
ing the uncompleted studies of the late Prof. Alpheus Hyatt, on the 
Museum collection of Achatinellida:. | 

Material from the Division of Marine Invertebrates was also sent 
out during the year as follows: To Dr. R. P. Bigelow, of the Massa. 
chusetts Institute of Technology, the stomatopods collected by the 
Fish Commission steamer A//hatross in Hawaiian and Samoan waters 
for report; to Prof. H. Coutiire, of the Ecole Supérieure de Pha risantae 
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Paris, the Alpheida: obtained on the same expedition and the general 
museum collection of this group, for monographing; to the Rey. T. 
R. R. Stebbing, of Tunbridge Wells, England, new species of amphi- 
pods from Costa Rica and Cocos Island; to Dr. 5. J. Holmes, of the 
University of Michigan, specimens of New England amphipods; to 
Dr. J. P. MeMurrich, of the. same university, specimens of Atlantic 
coust actinians; to Dr, C, B, Davenport, of the University of Chicago, 
specimens of fresh-water polyzoa from Maine. 

From the Division of Plants the principal loans were as follows: ‘To 
Mr. Oakes Ames, the Ames Botanical Laboratory, North Easton, 
Massachusetts, about 400 specimens of orchids: to Dr. L. M. Under- 
wood, of the New York Botanical Garden, specimens of ferns from 
Porto Rico, Guatemala and Cuba; to Dr. P. A, Rydberg, of the same 
establishment, 217 specimens; to Dr. John K. Small, also of the New 
York Garden, several specimens of different groups; to Dr. B. L. 
Robinson, of the Gray Tlerbarium of Harvard University, 272 speci- 
mens; to Mr, ©, 5, Sargent, of Harvard University, specimen of 
Hocoria; to Mr. C.D. Beadle, of the Biltmore Herbarium, 287 speci- 
mene of Judheckia, 322 of Corcopsis, and representatives of other 
groups: to Prof. William Trelease, director of the Shaw Botanical 
Garden, St. Louis, specimens of yueea; to Mr, R. F. Griggs, of the 
Ohio State University, specimens of Porto Rican and Ciuatemalan 
plants; to Dr, C. E. Waters, of Johns Hopkins University, specimens 
of Mheyopteris; to Mr. Aven Nelson, of the University of Wyoming, 
69 specimens; to Mrs. Caroline W. Harris, of Ticonderoga, New York, 
specimens of Cwildicaria and Stieta; to Mr. E. G. Baker, of the 
British Museum of Natural History, specimens of Leeinéaria; to the 
Royal Botanical Garden, Kew, London, four plants: to Mr. C. L. 
Shear, Bureau of Plant Industry, Washington, District of Columbia, 
aoe of fungi: to Mr. Theodor Holm, of Brookland, District of 

‘lumbia, specimens of Ceree, Seirpus, Betula, I yeh, ete, 

In the Department of Geology Mr. Wirt Tassin conducted investi- 
gations upon the meteorites in the Museum collection and Mr. W. C. 
Phalen made a study of the rock specimens collected in Greenland in 
L897 by Mr. Charles Schuchert and Mr. David White. Mr. Schuchert 
continued his researches on the Lower Devonie fatina and completed a 
study of the Cystidea of the Manlius and Coeymuans formations, Mr. 
R. S. Bassler has in preparation papers on fossil Brvozoa and Ostra- 
coda, one of these reviewing the Bryozoa of the Rochester shale beinge 
well advanced, 

Among the visitors to this department were Mr. G. C. Martin and 
Mr, M. Y. ‘Twitchell, of the Marvland State Creological Survey, who 
worked upon the collection of foasils from the Miocene formation 
in Marvland; Mr. F. B. Laney, of the Geological Survey of North 
Carolina, who studied the collection of huilding stones in preparation 
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for work along thie line in North Carolina; Dr. Arthur Hollick, 
assistant curator of botany in the New York Botanical Gardens, who 
made examinations of fossil plants in connection with his work on the 
island series of the Upper Cretaceous in preparation for his proposed 
investigations on the Yukon River during the summer of 1908; and 
Prof. H. F. Osborn, Dr, 8S. W. Williston, Dr. O. P. Hay, Mr. J. B. 
Hatcher, und Dr. William Patten, all of whom are carrying on 
researches of greater or less extent upon fossil vertebrates, 

Among the most important loans and gifts made from this depart- 
ment during the year were material furnished to the Division of 
Chemistry and Physics of the U. 5. Geological Survey, and the Divi- 
sion of Roads and the Bureau of Soils of the Department of Agricul- 
ture; specimens of Upper Carboniferous insects to Dr. C. E. Beecher, 
of the Peabody Museum of Yale University: specimens of Crinoids to 
Prof. A. W. Grabanu, of Columbia University; specimens of Tertiary 
insecta to Prof. S. W. Williston, of the University of Chicago, for 
monographic work; a large number of Carboniferous insects to Dr. 
Anton Handlirsch, of the Royal Austrian Museum, Vienna, also for 
monographic work; and a large number of Lower Siluric graptolites 
from New York, Vermont, and Massachusetts, to Dr, John M. Clarke, 
State paleontologist of New York. 


PROGRESS IN THE INSTALLATION OF THE EXHIBITION COLLECTIONS, 


The overcrowded condition of the public halls which began a num- 
of years ago precludes uny extensive additions to the exhibition series, 
and this must continue until the completion of the new building 
recently authorized by Congress. Small objects can be given wt place 
here and there, but any considerable changes are rendered possible 
only through the withdrawal and transfer to storage of collections 
already on display. During the past year the principal progress made 
in this connection has had reference to improvements in the methods 
and details of installation. 

In the Department of Anthropology temporary accommodations 
have been furnished on the gallery of the north-west court for the 
important ethnological collections from the Philippine Islands dis- 
played at the Pan-American Exposition. The entire Eskimo collection 
has been gone over, and the large series of specimens secured hy the 
Museum-Gates expedition hms been arranged in the storage-cases of 


the Pueblo court, The labeling of the historical collections has heen 


completed, and new case labels huve been prepared for the Divisions 
of Historic and Prehistoric Archeology and for the section of historie 
religious ceremonials. The cases containing the In nseripts and yard. 
ous editions of the Bible were repainted, and the collections rearrungred 
to facilitate their examination by visitors. 
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The work of completing the exhibition series in several of the divi- 
sions of the Department of Biology, and of improving their appearance 
by changes in methods of installation, has been vigorously pushed. 
Progress in this regurd was most noticeable in the halls devoted to 
mammals, marine invertebrates, insects, and fishes, About 200 enase 
labels have been added to the exhibits of mammals, birds, reptiles, 
batrachians, insects, and the lower invertebrates, nod a series of case 
labels for the collection of comparative anatomy has been completed. 

The interiors of the wall-cases, in the galleries of the south hall 
containing Old World mammals, have been repainted in a color simi- 
lar to that used in the corresponding cases on the main floor, and this 
change has resulted in displaying the specimens to much better 
advantage, A similar change hus also been made in regard to the 
floor cases in the gallery containing small mammals. Three new 
eases have been constructed arainst the south wall of this hall. One 
contains the North American weasels and related forms; the two 
others, the smaller South American mammals. The cases on the 
main floor of the south hall have been furnished with new fittings, so 
that they are now uniform in design and color. The labeling of the 
American smal] mammals has been greatly improved, while the labels 
for the Old World series bave been revised and very largely replaced 
with new ones. 

Considerable improvement has been made in the appearance of the 
exhibition of marine invertebrates, which oceupies the west hall in the 
Smithsonian building. The interior of all the wall-cases has been 
repainted in black, as furnishing a better background for the corals 
and sponges than the maroon formerly employed. The display of 
insects in the next adjoining hall or corridor has been enlarged by 
extensive additions to the systematic seriesof North American insects, 
which it is hoped to complete during the coming year. 

The wall cases in the south-east range of the Museum building have 
been reconstructed, and the systematic collection of casts of North 
American fishes has been rearranged und installed to much better 
advantage than formerly. A number of casts of large and striking 
species have been repaired and repainted. The labeling of the casts 
of reptiles and batrachians exhibited in floor cases in the same range 
has also been largely revised. 

The bird groups displayed in the main hall of the Smithsonian 
building, sixteen in number, have been partly renovated, and one of 
them, consisting of three tine specimens of the Arcus pheasant, pre- 
sented to the Museum some years age by Dr. W. L, Abbott, has been 
entirely remounted, making it the most striking feature of the room. 

Many important changes have been made in the halls containing the 
geological collections. The exhibit of geographic ores in the south- 
west court has been carefully overhauled, the cases being thoroughly 
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leaned and th » specimens ogee ‘The aoiatalis6 eiadsaie® | 
| eoued in the gallery of the same court, have been similarly worked - 
over. ‘The « eases in the west-south range containing the stratigraphic d 
and historical collections have been reconstructed and the specimens . 
rearranged. The collection of fossil plants has been partially rear- ] 
ranged, and new labels have replaced the temporary ones on the Pale- 
——— ozoie specimens. Labels have also been printed for the ‘Triassic plants. 
To the exhibition of vertebrate paleontology will soon be added a 

) specimen of Claoseurus, the preparation of which has occupied nearly 









_ a year, and the mounted skeleton of a mastodon obtained at Church, | 
a Michigan, in 1401, 
- VISITORS. 


There was, during the past year, a large increase in the number of 
* visitors to the national collections. The total number of persons 
| acini itted to the Museum building was 315, S07, against 173,888 for 
 _—-: 1902, an inerease of 81 per cent; and to the Smithsonian building 
181,174, aguinst 144,107 for the previous year, an increase of about 26 
Se acalt cent. 
<_ The following tables show, respectively, the attendance during each 
month of the past year, and during each year beginning with 1581, 
when the Museum building was first opened to the public: 
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Necwiber af visitors to the Musenm and Suvitheanian hnildings ence the opening of the 
former im 1881, 
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MEETINGS AND LECTURES. 


In accordance with the custom of previous years, certain scientific 

societies and other bodies were allowed the use of the lecture hall in 
the Museum building for the purpose of holding meetings and giving 
lectures, a5 follows: 
On September 26, 102, the associates and friends of Maj. John 
Wesley Powell gathered here to commemorate the life and services of 
this distinguished public man, the founder and director of the Burean 
of American Ethnology and for some time Director of the Geological 
Survey, Whose lamented death occurred but three days before. 

From November 15 to 20 a national conference of the various Audo- 
bon societies of the United States was held, in conjunction with the 
American Ornithologists’ Union. 

On November 22 Prof. John Ritchie, jr., of the Yerkes Observa- 
tory, delivered under the auspices of the Smithsonian Institution an 
interesting lecture on Recent Celestial Photography. 

On November 25 Dr. L. O. Howard, Entomologist of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Honorary Curator of Insects in the National 
Museum, lectured on the subject of Entomology before an audience 
composed largely of officers of the United States Army and Navy. 
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On December 27 several interesting talks, illustrated with lantern 
slides, were given by members of the Society for the Preservation of 
Wild Flowers. | 

In the evening of January 1, 1903, an informal reception was ten. 
dered to the members of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, the American Society of Naturalists, and other 
afilinted societies, then in session in this city. 

During February and March a course of free Saturday afternoon 
lectures was given, under the auspices of the Biological Society of 
Washington, as follows: February 14, An entomologist in China: and 
Japan, by Mr. C. L. Marlatt; February 81, Ancient biras and their 
nasociates, by Mr. Frederic A. Lucas; February 28, Views of Liberia, 
by Prof. O. F. Cook; March 7, The making of new plants, by Mr. 
H. J. Webber; March 14, Three summers in Alaska, by Mr. Wilfred 

On April 4 the lecture hall was used for the graduating exercises of 
the Naval Medical School, and on April 14 for those of the Army 
Medical School. 

The National Academy of Sciences held its annual meeting from 
April 21 to 23, 1908, the business meetings taking place in the offices 
of the assistant secretary, and the reading of papers in the lecture 
hall. 


CORKESPON DENCE, 


One of the most onerous duties which has devolved upon the 
Museum from the time of its establishment has been the furnishing 
of information in response to inquiries from the public at large upon 
all the various subjects within the scope of its several departments, 
The letters received containing such requests average several daily. 
throughout the year, and are rarely contined to a single subject, often 
relating to collections of greater or less size which are transmitted 
for identification. Nearly 900 lots of specimens were received under 
these conditions during the past year. These communications also 
have reference, in many cases, to the building up and maintenance of 
collections, the construction of cases, the installation, labeling, and 
cataloguing of specimens, and other topics connected with museum 
administration. Every communication of this character, made in 
good faith, is responded to as promptly as possible, although the 
labor involved draws very heavily upon the time of both the scien- 
tifie and the clerical staffs. 

A considerable proportion of the work of furnishing information 
is accomplished through the medium of Museum publications, of 
which more than 20,000 volumes and pamphlets were distributed 
during the year, besides the sendings to regular correspondents, 
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The publications of the Museum have consisted of an annual report, 
comprising the second part, or volume, of the annual report of the 
Smithsonian Institution; of a series of Proceedings for the ordinary 
technical papers, and of a series of Bulletins for the longer technical 
papers or monographs. In 18% the National Herbarium, which, for 
lack of space, had heen held at the Department of Agriculture since 
1869, was returned to the National Museum, but the publication con- 
nected with it and entitled ** Contributions from the National Herba- 
rium” established in 1800, continued to be issued by the Department 
of Agriculture until this year, when Congress, upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Secretary of Agriculture, transferred its management to 
the National Museum, in accordance with the following item in the 
sundry civil act for 1905; 

For printing and publishing the contributions from the United States National 
Herbarium, the editions of which shall not be les than three thousand copies, 
including the preparation of necessary illustrations, proof reading, bibliographical 
work, and special editorial work, seven thousand dollars: Provided, That one-half of 
said copies shall be placed on sale at an advance of ten-per ceontum over their cost, 

Under this provision volumes m and vn previously published and 
entitled respectively Botany of Western Texas, by J. M. Coulter, and 
Systematic and Geographic Botany and Aboriginal Use of Plants, by 
Coulter, Rose, Cook, and Chesnut, the editions of which had become 
exhausted, were reprinted, and also the following new Contributions, 
parts 1, 2, and 3 of volume vim, consisting of Studies of Mexican 
and Central American Plants, by J. N. Rose; Economic Plants of 
Porto Rico, by O. F. Cook and G,. N. Collins; and A Study of cer- 
tain Mexican and Guatemalan species of Polypodium, by William R. 
Maxon, 

Of the Bulletins of the Museum the most important one issued was 
the second volume of Robert Ridgway's extensive monograph on the 
Birds of North and Middle America, covering the fumilies Tanagridw 
(Tanagers), Icteride (Troupials), Corebida: (Honey Creepers), and 
Mniotiltide (Wood Warblers), The third volume, sent to the printer 
before the close of the fiscal year, treats of the Motacillidw (Wagtails 
and Pipits); Hirundinide (Swallows), Vireonide (Vireos), Ampelidim 
(Waxwings), Ptiliognatide (Silken Chatterers), Dulide (Palm Chat- 
terers), Laniidw (Sbrikes), Corvidwe (Crows and Jays), Paridw (Tit- 
mice), Sittidw (Nuthatehes), Certhiide (Creepers), Troglodytide 
(Wrens), Cinclide (Dippers), Chammiidwe (Wrentits), and Sylviide 
(Kinglets, ete.). 

Another noteworthy bulletin was that by Dr. Harrison G. Dyar, of 
the Division of Insects, entitled A List of North American Lepidop- 
tera and Key to the Literature of this Order of Insects. It is num- 
bered 52, and comprises 723 octavo pages. 
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The interest manifested in the history and anthropology of our 


Philippine and other insular possessions rendered desirable the issu- 


ance of instructions for the guidance of collectors of objects in these 
branches, and to secure this purpose there bas been printed an addi- 
tional part of Bulletin 39 ‘(Part ()), prepared by Mr. W. H. Holmes 
and Prof. O. 'T. Mason, under the title Instructions to Collectors of 
Historical and Anthropological Specimens. 

The twenty-fourth volume of Proceedings, printed in bound form at 
the beginning of the fiscal year, contains thirty-four papers (1241 to 
1274, inclusive), all of which were issued in the form of separates dur- 
ing the preceding year. Fifteen of these papers were prepared by 
members of the Museum staff, ten by Dr. David Starr Jordan an! his 
assistants, being mainly descriptions of Japanese tishes represented jn 
the Museum collections, and the remainder by other correspondents 
and collaborators of the Museum. 

Papers nombered from 1275 to 1305, constituting volume xxy. 
and those numbered from 1306 to 1339 of volume xxvi. were also 
printed by June 30. It is expected that numbers 1885 to 1349 will 
soon be published, and that volumes xxv and xxvii will appear in 
bound form during the summer of 1908, 

There is a continuous demand for certain of the Museuur pu blica- 
tions no longer in stock, but the means this year have permitted the 
reprinting of only the following: Mr. Robert Ridyway’s paper on the 
Humming Birds, from the Museum Report for 10; Dr. Stejneper’s 
paper on The Poisonous Snakes of North America, from the Report 
for 1883; Bulletin 37, entitled A Preliminary Catalogue of the Shell- 


bearing Murine Mollusks and Brachiopods of the Southeastern Coast - 


of the United States, by Dr. William HM. Dall; purts F, G, TH, 1, K 
of Bulletm 3% , containing directions for collecting insects, shells. min: 
erals, rocks, specimens illustrating the aboriginal uses of plants and 
fossils, and the first volume of Bulletin 47, entitled Fishes of North 
und Middle America, by Doctors Jordan and Evermann, 

All the publications of the Museum are distributed by the Office of 
Correspondence and Documents, and it is estimated that during the 
year not less than LO(4 volumes and 35,000 separate papers were 
sent to libraries and individuals in the United States and foreign 
countries, 

Appendix IV of this report contains a list of the publications of the 
Museum, of the members of its staff, and also of outside COllaborators 
to the extent that the papers of the latter were based on Museum 
material, The number of authors is 90, and the totg| number of 
papers mentioned by tithe is 277. 


a 
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In the following table the publications above mentioned are grouped 
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By permission of the Secretary the following twelve papers, pre- 
pared by members of the staff and relating to material in the posses- 
sion of the Museum, were printed in publications other than those of 
the National Museum, namely: New Species of Plants from Mexico, by 
C. L. Pollard (published in the Proceedings of the Biological Society 
of Washington); An overlooked specimen of CAilonyecteria pilotia, and 
six short notes and papers on Chiroptera, by G. 5. Miller, jr. (pub- 
lished in the Proceedings of the Biological Society of Washington): 
Description of a new Quail-dove from the West Indies, by J. H. Riley 
(published in the Proceedings of the Biological Society of Washington); 
Pycraft’s Classitication of the Falooniformes, by Robert Ridgway (pub- 
lished in Science); Descriptions of a New Species of Gecko from Cocos 
Island, by Leonhard Stejneger (published in the Proceedings of the 
Biological Society of Washington); On the Manlius Formation of 
New York, by Charles Schuchert (published in the American Geolo- 
gist); A newly found Meteorite from Mount Vernon, Christian County, 
Ky., by George P. Merrill (published in the American Geologist); 
two papers on new 7rageu/i, by Gerrit 5. Miller, jr. (published in the 
Proceedings of the Biological Society of W ashington): Revision of 
the North American Crassulacew, by J. N, Rose, conjointly with Dr. 
N. L. Britton (published in vol. 2 of the Bulletin of the New York 
Botanical Garden); On the Faunal Provinces of the Middle Devonie 
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of America and the Devonie Coral Subprovinees of Russia, with two 
Paleographic Maps, by Charles Schuchert (published in the American 
Geologist); A New Land Shell from California, by Paul Bartsch (pub- 
lished in the Proceedings of the Biological Society of Washington). 


LIBRARY. 


The assignment to the library of two of the galleries erected last 
year, one in the west-north, the other in the north-west range, has 
added a» considerable amount of space, which has long been needed. 
This area has been fitted up with convenient stacks, permitting a gen- 
eral overhauling and « more systematic rearrangement of the books 
and pamphlets. During the latter part of the summer of 1902 the 
library was closed for a time to enable this work to be carried out, 
Tts contents were classitied and a large number of volumes belonging 
to the Smithsonian deposit were turned over to the Institution for 
transmission to the Library of Congress, 

The increase of the library has been mainly due to two very impor- 
tant gifts—the Hubbard and Schwarz and the Dall collections, The 
former, consisting of 300 books and 1.500 pamphlets, was brought 
together by Mr. H. G. Hubbard and Mr. E. A. Schwarz (Custodian 
of Coleoptera in the Museum), while carrying on their studies more 
or less conjointly, and forms an accessory to their large collection of 
insects, presented by them to the Museum several years ago. It js 
an entomological library, having reference mainly to the American 
Coleoptera, The contribution by Dr. William H. Dall, Honorary 
Curator of Mollusks, comprises about 1,600 bound volumes and about 
2.000 pamphlets on the mollusea, a special library of great value, which 
has been accumulated by Dr, Dall during many years of research, It 
is uceompanied by a card catalogue covering the literature of Con. 
chology, both recent and fossil, down to about 1560, though materially 
added to since then, i, 

The above collections and also the Goode library, purchased jy 
have been provided with book-plates. 

The Museum library now possesses 10,161 hound volumes, and 
$2,063 unbound pamphlets, periodicals, ete. The cataloguing done 
during the year comprised 916 books, 1,571 pamphlets, and 9,995 parts 
of periodicals, and 3,316 cards were added to the authors? catalogue 
The number of books, pamphlets and perioditals borrowed f rom the 
general library was 18,750), while the number islened tothe | 
libraries was 4,833. There has been no change in the 
ries, which are as follows: 


isos, 


sechional 
sectional |ibra- 


Administration Birds, 

Administrative assistant | Botany. 
Anthropology. Children's POO. 
Biology. ) Comparative anatomy. 
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Editor. Mollnsks. 

Ethnology. | Oriental archeology. 

Fishes. Paleobotany. 

Geology. | Parasites. 

History. Photography. 

Insects. Prehistoric anthropology. 

Mammals, Reptiles, 

Marine invertebrates. Stratigraphic paleontology. 

Materia medica. | Superintendent. 

Mesozoic fossils, | Taxidermy. 

Mineralogy. Technology 
PHOTCHIRAFHY. 


Mr. T. W. Smillie, photographer of the Museum, reports that 1,659 
negatives, 3,367 silver prints, 307 platinum prints, 49 lantern slides, 
ancl 1,016 blueprints have been made, and a large number of prints 
have been mounted. Under Mr. Smillie’s direction much photographie 
work has also been done for the National Zoological Park and the 
Astrophysical Observatory, an assistant having been furnished by 
those bureaus for that purpose. 

Mr. Smillie has continued to act as chairman of the board of exam- 
iners in photography for the I, 5. Civil Service Commission. 


OOOPERKATION OF THE EXAECUTIVE DEPARTMESTS OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


The Museum has received, as usual, important assistance from 
several of the Departments and Bureaus of the Government. Its rela- 
tions to the U.S. Geological Survey, the U. S. Fish Commission, the 
Biological Survey, and the Divisions of Entomology and Botany of the 
Department of Agriculture, and the Bureau of American Ethnology, 
especially in regard to the transmission of collections, have been 
referred to elsewhere. Officers of the Army and Navy stationed in 
the new possessions have made valuable contributions, and representa- 
tives abroad of the Department of State have been instrumental in 
securing interesting material. The Departments of War and of the 
Navy have rendered generous help toward building up the collections 
of history and of the implements of war, having presented and 
deposited during the year many objects of exceeding interest and 
value. The Army Medical Museum bas cooperated most liberally in 
promoting the welfare of the recently established Division of Physical 
Anthropology, and special acknowledgments are due to the Quarter- 
masters Department of the Army for many courtesies in connection 
with the transportation of specimens and outtits to and from distant 
points, 

THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE EXPOSITION, 

An act providing for the celebration in the city of St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, of the one hundredth anniversary of the acquisition by the 
United States of the “* Louisiana Territory, " purchased from France, 
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_ -Wisapproved by the President of the United States on March 3, 1901, 
The sundry civil bill for the year ending June 80, 1903, carried an 
“appropriation of $800,000 to enable the Executive Departinents, and 
‘also the Smithsonian Institution and its bureaus, the U.S. Fish Com- 
mission, the Department of Labor, the Library of Congress, and the 
Bureau of the American Republics, to prepare suitable exhibits for the 
occasion. Out of this appropriation the sum of $110,000 was allotted 
to the Smithsonian Institution. Congress also appropriated $450,000 
for the construction of a building for the display of the Government 
collections. 

Dr. Frederick W. True, Head Curator of Biology, has been desig- 
nuted by the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution to represent the 
Institution and its bureaus on the Government board. The exposition 
js expected to open on April 30 and to close on November 30, 1904. 
‘The preparation of the exhibits under the Smithsonian Institution was 
well under way at the close of the year, and it is intended that the 
display made shall surpass any previous efforts by this branch of the 
Government. 





ORGANIZATION AND STAFF, 


The organization of the Museum comprises an administrative office 
and three scientific departments, as follows: Anthropology, with 9 
divisions and 4 sections; Biology, with 9 divisions and 13 seetions. 
and Geology, with 3 divisions and 3 sections, This shows an increase 
of one division in Anthropology and of one section in Biology, the 
former relating to physical anthropology, the latter to the lower alow, 
which have been separated from the higher alzw. At the close of the 
year the scientific staff consisted of 3 head curators, 17 curators, 13 
assistant curators, 15 custodians, 12 aids, 4 assoviates, and 2 collahe. 


rators, a total of 66 persons, only about one-half of whom were 


: F : Under 
sulary from the National Museum, the others, mainly employees of 
other Government bureaus, serving in « volunteer or honorary 


capacity. 

| Mr. W.. FL. Holmes. Head Curator of the Department at Anthro- 
pology, having heen appointed Chief of the Bureau of American Eth- 
nology, Prof. 0. T. Mason, Curator of Ethnology, was on 
15, 1002, placed in charge of the Department as acting head curator 
Dr. A. Hrdlicka, whose researches on the physical characteristics of 
man are widely known, was on May 1, 1903, designated as asistant 
eurator of the newly organized Division of Physical Anthro ras 
Dr. G. T. Moore, of the Department of Agriculture 7 
custodian of the section of lower algw on May 
time the designation of Mr. W. T. Swingle 
of the section of higher alge. 

On December 31, 1902, Mr. Charles T. Simpson posi 
oe tion as principal aid in the Division of Mollusks. jy 


November 


pology. 
» WHS appointed 
25, und at the LIE 
was chinged to custodian 


pned his pos] - 
Ing succeodad by 
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Mr. Paul Bartach, whose place was in turn taken by Mr. William B. 
Marshall, appointed aid on April 1. Mr. R. G. Paine was made an 
aid in the Division of Reptiles and Batrachians on April 6, and Mr. 
T. Wayland Vaughan, Custodian of the Madreporarian Corals on 
June 30, 

A list of the members of the Museum staff is given in Appendix I. 


NECHOLAMEY. 


[tis yratifying to note that during the past year no deaths have 
occurred in connection with the Museum staff, though among its 
friends there have heen several losses, only two of which will be men- 
tioned here, 

The first was that of Maj. J. W. Powell, explorer, geolovist, and 
anthropologist, for some time director of the U. 8. Geological Survey, 
and the founder and director of the Bureau of American Ethnology. 
An account of his life and work will be found in the first volume of 
the Smithsonian report for 1902, and it need only be reealled here that 
in nearly all the varied subjects of his personal studies and of his 
administrative oversight he was brought into close relations with the 
Museum, which is indebted to him for yaluable collections, for wise 
suggestions, und for a continued interest in its welfare. 

The second loss resulted from the death of Dr. James Cushing 
Merrill, of the United States Army, which occurred in Washington 
on October 27, 1902, Doctor Merrill was born in Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1853, and after attending school in Germany, he entered 
the medical department of the University of Pennsylvania, from which 
he was graduated in 1874. About a vear later he was appointed 
assistant surgeon in the United States Army. While stationed at 
various military posts in the west and southwest, he devoted much 
time to the study and collection of birds and eos, pencrously giving 
uway his collections, the National Museum being one of his favored 
beneficiaries, ‘The accession records show that between 1875 and 1806 
no less than 28 separate lots of specimens were received from him, 
these including -a large number of valuable skins, epys, and nests of 
birds, besides nummuals, fishes, and other natural history material. 
Doctor Merrill was elected an active member of the American Orni- 
thologists’ Union at its first congress in 1883, He was a careful and 
accurate observer of the habits of birds and Trials, and also con- 
tributed several important papers to scientific literature. Two of 
these were published in the Proceedings of the National Museum, 
their titles being us follows: Notes on the Ornithology of Southern 
Texas, being a list of birds observed in the vicinity of Fort Brown, 
Texas, from February, 1876, to June, 1878, and On the Habits of the 
Rocky Mountain Goat. 








REPORT ON THE DEPARTMENT OF ANTHROPOLOGY 
FOR THE YEAR 1902-3. 


By Onis T. Maso, 
Acting Mead Ourater. 


During the year a number of changes have taken place in the 
personnel of the Department of Anthropolozy. When Mr. W. H. 
Holmes, the Head Curator, was made Chief of the Bureau of Ameri- 
ean Ethnology, Prof. O. T. Masen, Curator of Ethnology, was desig- 
nated as Acting Head Curator, Dr. Walter Hough, Assistant Curator, 
became Acting Curator of the Division of Kthnology; und Mr, Paul 
Beckwith, Aid in the Division of History, was temporarily assigned 
to the Assistant Curatorship of Ethnology. Owing to continued fail- 
ing health, Mrs. Fanny Dinsmore, stenographer, was compelled to 
resign, and in January Mr. W. E. Wilson was selected to fill the 
place. In January Mr. H. W. Hendley, who had assisted the Depart- 
ment in preparing its exhibit for the Pan-American Exposition, was 
appointed preparator in the Department, and in February Dr. Ales 
Hrdlicka was called to the position of assistant curator in the newly 
established Division of Physical Anthropology. 

The work of the Department during the year has consisted largely 
in cataloruing, caring for, and installing the collections received, 
although the preparation of an exhibit for the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition has called for a large share of attention. This work is in 
charge of Mr. W. H. Holmes, who has undertaken to collect a series 
of exhibits illustrative of the highest artistic achievements of the 
American aborigines. 

Until the present year the Department has been devoted entirely to 
the culture side of the science of man, collections illustrating the 
physical charveters of the race, normal as well as abnormal, having 
been cared for in the Army Medical Museum: but a large part of this 
material has recently been transferred to the National M set, and a 
laboratory for the study of this branch has been established under the 
euratorship of Dr. Ales Hrdlicka. Thus, for the first time in its his- 
tory, the National Museum embraces the whole sibject of anthro- 
pology, physical and cultural, so far at least as this branch can be 
represented and illustrated hy material objects, 


24437 - 
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The collections assigned to the Department during the year number 
24,519 specimens, and have been distributed among the several divisions 
and sections as follows: 


‘ Ethnology .....-.-.. Pe Pe ee Oe eS ee ee ee ee ee oo af DHT 
- : Se eer a 





ECE MIU HOMEY «Lore os ieee resnnessen-ssranctestessnpenescsns Pest 20 
- Prehistoric archeology... ... 2.2.2. 2s eee eee a ee 16, LT 
History and biogrmphy .....-........2..2...... Teintesuer seed eeu ees 1,502 
Physical RIPMNOOMNE Ni pak wwe rae sane eacene vensévnaxteccc al] 
Ceramics... .......--. eT oo ee ee ed 144i 
toric religions...:......-.. Bee ES onic gt eee a2 
MOOR eee baba s 6 ekeane ees ssi~ lead 
d Te ee ees -2n4 chhoene a 
OT slag 2 rk le nn ne ear = 1, 502 
Mochanieal techndlory . 22.22.2222 ee eee ee eer ee 
Phiotography....2-...-.5........ aaveatess aewewn tensa eoeeséckdensasnenute 9 
Music ee 2 ee eee = — = ae iaaeeciies a “in 


“These collections are classed is gifts, purchases, transfers, deposits 
exchanges, and loans. - 
/ GIFTS. 


Among the numerous gifts received in the Department during the 
Year the following may be especially mentioned: — ae 
1. Collection of ethnological material from Sumatra and the Anda- 
man and Nicobar iskinds, presented hy Dr. W, I. Abbott, of Phila- 
delphia, who is one of the most generous benefactors of the Musouts 
These collections number some 500 specimens, and illustrate the native 
arts and industries of various primitive peoples of whom little is en 
erally known. Their value is greatly enhanced by the fact that thse 
were obtained directly from the natives by « trained collector ‘cia tt ; 
accompanied by all essential historical and descriptive data. a 
2. Alarge collection made by the late Col. F, F. Hilder, of the Bury 
of American Ethnology, in the Philippine Islands for the: Se ae 
Exposition, and presented to the National Museum by the Govieh = 
board of the exposition. It includes upward of 1.500 specimen: ai 
illustrates in an effective manner many of the native ; nduateties ee | 
Stida. : Ss of the 
%. A smill series of ethnological specinwns eoligetad . 
Tinks Indians of sotieators Akste ie sce, smo 
U.S. Navy. These specimens have especial value, because of ti 
careful record of tribe, manufacture, and use furnished by the coll ' : 
4. A series of stone implements, believed to be of paleolithie ae 
from the lateritic deposits near Madras, India. presented } a “ae 
W. Seton-Karr, of London, England. hy Mir. EL 
5. Relies of General and Mrs. U.S. Grant eenmetes. 
ee iietal paeaental to’ Genera) and x, “He eonsisting in large part 


abroad, as follows: Cabinet presented to Mrs, Grant by the Tamme 
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of Japan; pair of modern bronze vases from the Empress of Japan; 
gold toilet set from the King and Queen of Siam; lady's silver perfume 
case from the Maharaja of Dekkan; poems of Japanese authors; ball 
dress and slippers worn by Mrs. Grant at President Grant's second 
inauguration ball; lacquered bamboo case, gold-embossed, said to be 
one thousand years old, and valued at many thousand dollars, from 
the King and Queen of Siam: death mask of General Grant: riding 
hoots worn by General Grant at Appomattox, Virginia: velvet belt 
worn by General Grant; saddle valise; two commissions: five addreases 
to General Grant received when abroad: tive certificates to General 
Grant; menu cards, etc. Presented by the children of General and 
Mrs. Grant, through General Frederick D. Grant, U. 8. Army. 

6. Sword and shoulder straps worn by Gen. Frederick D. Grant, 
U. 5. Anny, during the war with Spain, while participating in the 
campaigns in Porto Rico and the Philippine Islands and in the Peking 
Relief Expedition; presented by Gen. Frederick D. Grant. U. 8. 
Army. 

7. Painting, “The March of Time.” from the artist, Mr. Henry 
Sandham, London, England. 

8. Plaster bust of George Washington, made from a life mask taken 
by Jean Antoine Houdon at Mount Vernon in 1785: from Miss Eliza- 
beth Bryant Johnston. 

9. Bronze bust of Hon, Horatio King; from his son, Mr. Horatio C, 
King. 

10. Cane of Horace Greeley; from Mr. H. 5. Manning. 

11. Costume worn by Prof. S. F. B. Morse when at the courts of 
Europe: from his heirs, through Mrs. Franz Rummel. 

12. Relics of Governor William Shannon, of Ohio and of Kansas; 
from Mrs. Osborn Shannon. 

13. Six pieces of American made porcelain, decorated and presented 
by Mr. E. Lycett, Atlanta, Georgin. 

14. Ten Greco-Egyptian papyri, from the Egyptian Exploration 
Fund. 

15. The Division of Physieal Anthropology has been enriched hy 
gifts of crania and parts of the human skeleton from Mr. E. W. Nelson, 
Dr. John Walsh, Dr. Ales Hrdlicka, Mr. Clarence B. Moore; the 
0.5. Fish Commission, Dr. D. S. Lamb, L. C. Harris. and the Army 
Medical Museum. 

16. Collection of 837 pieces of gold, silver, und copper coins, from 
Mrs. BE. M. Chapman. 

li. An Austrian flint-lock pistol used in the Napoleonic wars: pre- 
sented by Baron P, Paumyarten, chancellor of the Austro-Hungarian 
Embassy. 

Is. Severnl Morse telegraph keys of the earliest type used in this 
country; presented by Mr. C. M. Lewis, 
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‘Domingo and Porto Rico, including Clahorutely F 
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18. A number of important accessions which have been in the 
Museum for several years as deposits have, during the year, been 
presented to the Institution and thus have become permanent exhibits, 
Among these are: Dividing engine and slide rest invented by James 
Ramsden, presented, by the executors of his estate: Morse telegraph 
register and relay, loaned by Mr. Charles Heaton and now presented 
by Mr. Charles M. Heaton, jr.; collections of decorations conferred 
upon Prof. 5, F. B. Morse by various foreign fovernments, viz: 
Order of the Legion of Honor of Frances the Royal American 
Order of Isabella the Catholic of Spain; Order of the Tower and 
Sword, Portugal; Order of Sts. Maurice and Lazarus, Italy; Order of 
Nichan-Iftikhar, Turkey; medal of merit established in 1884 by King 
Frederick William, of Wurttemberg; medal for’scientific merit estab. 
lished by Frederick William IV of Prussia, set in the lid of a gold 
snuffbox; presented by J. E. F. Morse, Mrs. Franz Rummel, W. ( : 
Morse, 5. F. B. Morse, S. M. Perry, and L. L. Morse. , 


PURCHASES, 


The purchases in ethnology were: Thirty-nine specimens of Pueblo 
pottery from Col. C, A. Deane: 13 specimens of Chippewa Initia 
quill work from Rev. D. C. Lee; 103 specimens of hasketry. masks, 
ete., from Lieut. G. T. Emmons, U.S. Navy: 195 specimens of Bud- 
dhist art from Dr. Carl (. Hanson: i4 speciinens of mission Indian 
basketry from Mr. H. N. Rust. a 

In ceramics: Five pieces of Syrian glass from Mr. Thomas B, Clark 

In historic religious ceremonials: Twenty-eight objects from North 
Africa illustrating Jewish religious ceremonials, from Mr. E shai : 
Deinard. pee: 

In physical anthropology: Crania and other objects from Mr, C. A 


‘Nelson, Mr. B, Sturtz, Mr. N. Dumarest. Mr. Walter G. Hill, Mr 


Roy W. Kelley, and Mr. W. ©. Hill. 
In metrology: A set of German silversmith’s Welgats of 


‘ the six- 
teenth century and a rare surveyor's compass of French many 


facture, 
TRANSFERS. 


A number of valuable collections transferred to the 
Bureau of American Ethnology include the fol lowing: 
1. Stone implements, ornaments, pottery, ete, 
specimens, from the Mississippi Valley and the 
lected by Mr. BE. O. Matthews. 
2. Collection made by Dr. J. Walter Fewkes in the 


Museum h Vv the 


» Humnbering 1 se 
Puehlo rerion, col- 


sl i 
islands of Sante 


, . arved stone na 
zemes or mammiform stones with seni pty red a evices meee sir 


with human figure carved in low relief, ston, i 
a 11 ' : 1 . . 2s hatchets with | 
and blade in a single piece, stone “collars,” amistate ar bar handle 
: ishing stones, 
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stone balls, pottery, a “‘regurgitating” or swallowing bone made 
from the rib of « manatee and finely carved with a human figure, ete. 
This remarkable collection comprises 1,287 specimens, 

4. A series of implements and other objects collected hy Mr, W. H. 
Holmes and Gerard Fowke from an aboriginal hematite mine at Leslie, 
Missouri. The mining tools include roughly grooved mauls, hammer 
stones, and picks of stone and hematite. There are also specimens of 
the ore mined and used as paint, a large mass of hematite weighing 
1,600 pounds, showing marks of the ancient mining tools, and arrow 
points, leaf-shaped blades, and spearheads of flint. 

4. An archeological collection comprising 3,058 specimens, obtained 
by Mr. Frank K. Cushing, from the shell heaps on Campbell and 
Torrey Islands, Maine. It consists of stone implements, such us 
knives, spearheads, arrow points, scrapers, and drills; an interesting 
series of bone objects, among which are harpoon heads, arrow points, 
awls, needles, and a large number of: pieces of animal bones showing 
marks of cutting and sawing. There are also fragments of rude 
pottery. 

Collections of Dr. Frank Russell, of Harvard, accessions 39990 and 
#9001, secured by him among the Pima Indians of southern Arizona. 
A description of the collection will appear in «a forthcoming report of 
the Bureau of American Ethnology. The first of these consists of 280 
specimens and was received as a deposit from the Bureau of Ethnology; 
the latter consisting of 44 specimens of Pima baskets, was purchased. 


EXCHASGES, 


1. Ethnological specimens, 41 in number, including baskets, a tobacco 
bag, a pipe, a woman's knife, and other Indian articles; from Licut. 
G. T. Emmons, U.S. Navy. 

2, Two fowling pieces and three Filipino swords; from Mr. Paul 
Beckwith. 

4. Stone implements, from Uruguay, forwarded by the Museo 
Nacional of Montevideo through Sefor Luis A. de Hererra, secretary 
of the Legation of Uruguay, in exchange for North American archeo- 
logical and ethnological specimens. 


LOANS. 


1. One hundred and thirty-one specimens of oriental metal work, 
lacquer, and porcelain, including a number of examples of Buddhist 
and Hindu religious art; by Miss Eliza Rubama Secidmore. 

9. Forty-seven objects of Buddhist religious art; by 5S. 5, Howland. 

3. Relies of Gen. Alexander Macomb, senior major-general of the 
United States Army from 1821 to 1848, consisting of swords, uniforms, 
chapeaux, ete.; by Mrs. F. G. d’Hautville. 
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4. Derringer pistol, once the property of Henry Clay; By Mr. B, B. 
Perrow. | 
_ 4 Collection of 26 relies of the Revolutionary period: by the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, through Mrs. William Lind- 
say, chairman of the relic committee. 

6. Pewter platter, land grant, etc.; by the National Soviety of 
Colonial Dames, through Miss Virginia Miller, chairman of the relic 
committee. 

7. Fossil skull from an ancient river terrace at Lansing, Kansas: by 
Mr. M. ©. Long. Ne. 

8. Anthropometric apparatus; by the American Museum of Natural 
History, New York, and the Army Medical Museum, Washington. 

4. Collection of pikes and lances used by Confederates during the 
civil war, uniforms of the same peried, guns captured in various 
Tndian campaigns, swords and an old musket from the ship Somerset. 
war of 1512; by the War Department. 

10, A series of six models of United States war vessels. deposited Iny 
the Navy Department, is of special interest. The vessels represented 
are the cruiser Baltimore, eunboats Vorkioen, Petrel. and Haneroft : 
double-turreted monitors Miantonomoh and Monterey: ram Kuta hilin': 
; and dynamite gunboat Vestas. | 
; ll. Models of cannon and howitzers used in the United States Army 
between 1545 and 1865, and a large collection of rifles. muskets. and 
other small arms; by the War Department. 

12. Samoan outrigger canoe, by Mrs. J. L. Jayne, 

13, Daguerreotype of Mrs. Dolly Payne Madison. wife of President 
Madison, by Mrs. C. S. Brooks. 


= 


CARE OF THE COLLECTIONS, 


> The numerous accessions of the year, especially 
of Abbott, Hilder, and others, have made it necessary t, contract the 
exhibition space in order to make room for the ever-growing study 
series and for laboratory purposes. The demands of the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition and of the newly-established Division of Physical 
Anthropology for space have increased the cinbarrassment, The jee 
gestion has been somewhat relieved ly fitting up the galleries ov i 
the south-west and west-north ranges, but overcrowding is stil] aval 
| where apparent. | es 

The usual watehfulness over the ethnological collections to protec 
«hake | te er , O Protect 
7, them from insects and rust has been exercised, and Vf r. Jose 
" has devoted a large part of his time to the work of 

*  -vating and poisoning. 
7 Until additional exhibition space is provided the installation of new 
Mmutertal is practically at an end, excepting whey. exhibits that 
been ioag before the public are replaced |yy others of prep rE ies 

- Ereater interest. 


the large collections 


ph Palmer 
overhauling, reno. 
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The work of labeling the exhibits has been carried forward with all 
possible energy during the year, and great advance has been made 
over previous years, especially in the labeling of the larger units, auch 
as halls, uleoves, groups of exhibits, and cases, 

In the Division of Ethnology the Philippine collection has been 
temporarily arranged in cases in the north-west court gallery; the col- 
lections obtained through the Museum-Gates expedition in Arizona 
during the previous year have been placed in good order in the storage 
series of the Pueblo court, and Mr. Thomas W. Sweeny has classified 
and rearranged the large Eskimo study collection in the storage bases of 
the north-west range. Mr, .loseph Palmerand Mr. Charles Luscombe 
have been engaged in mending, modeling, making faecsimilies of 
specimens, and allied laboratory work. 

During the entire fiscal year the hall of prehistoric archeology has 
been closed on account of repairs, but the work of catalogning and 
caring for the collections has gone on without interruption under the 
supervision of Mr. E. P. Upham. 

A large collection of Washington relies, transferred to the Museum 
from the Patent Office, has been installed in the ball of American history 
In connection with cognate exhibits, under the supervision of Mr. 
A. H. Clark and Mr. Paul Beckwith. The exhibition series in this 
division is all Inbeled and the crowded condition of the study series 
has been greatly relieved by removing portions of it to the new gal- 
leries. It has long been felt that a suitable catalogue of the historical 
collections should be prepared for publication by the Museum, and 
during the year this work was initiated by the employment of Miss 
Elizabeth Bryant Johnston, who has completed a descriptive catalogue 
of the personal relics of George Washington. 

In the Division of Physical Anthropology there is as yet noexhibition 
series, the time of the new curator, Doctor Hrdlicka, having been 
devoted to organizing the division and fitting up a laboratory of 
anthropometry. 

In the sections of historic religious ceremonials and classical arche- 
ology, few changes have been made save that the labeling has been 
carried practically to completion. 

In the Division of Medicine the curator has been engaged in prepar- 
ingacard catalogue of the collections. Each specimen, whether on exhi- 
bition, in the study series or in storage, has an individual card, giving 
nme, number, collector, mode of acquisition, ete. 


EAPLORATIONS, 


During the yeara very limited amount of field work has been under- 
taken by members of the Department's staff. Mr. W. H. Holmes 
continued his explorations in archeology on behalf of the Bureau of 
Ethnology. Under his direction numerous mound relics and fossil 
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bones of ancient mammals were obtained near Kimmswick, Missouri, 
by Mr. Gerard Fowke, and extensive collections wore made in ancient 
flint quarries and workshops in Carter Count ¥, Kentucky, and in Har- 
rison County, Indinnn, illustrating all the phases of flint working, 
Mr. Holmes, aided hy Mr. Fowke, made investivntions in « hematite 
mine at Leslie, Missouri, obtaining the collections referred to on a 
preceding page. 
Dy, J. Walter Fewkes, of the Burean of Ethnology, concluded 
important explorations in the islands of Santo Domingo and Porto 
Rico. Tt has long been known that the latter island was in some wuy 
i sacred retreat of the ancient inhabitants of the Antilles, Many 
years ago a large collection of objects of stone was presented to the 
Museum by George Latimer, and Doctor Fewkes was successful in 
supplementing this with valuable material, adding many new forms. 
In addition to his archeological explorations, Doctor Fewkes muade 
cureful studies of the natives, including the whites, blacks, and rem- 
nants of ancient aborigines, 

Dr. W. L. Abbott, of Philadelphia, has continued his explorations 
in the northern portion of the island of Sumatra and the small islands 
adjoining, and the mainland in the Straits Settlements, contributing 
the valuable collections already. described. . 


RESEARCHES, 


One of the chief aims of the Department of Anthropology has always 
been to favor and encourage research. not on| Yon the part of members 
of the stuff but of investigators elsewhere. Much attention has baen 
paid during the year to correspondence on every topic connected with 
anthropology, and to obtain, if possible, for the friends of the Institu. 
Gon information that is not within their reach, Literature published 
by the Smithsonian Institution and the National Museum on anthropo- 
logical subjects has been freely distributed. This remark applies 
equally to the ethnology of America, the Philippine Islands. and inci- 
dentally to other parts of the world, The ciitutors haye heey almost 
daily importuned for information concerning the nature und use of 
archeological relies, nan 

A collection of Indian shields was sent to Mr. Fi; 
Seott, Oklahoma, for study in the field. 

In the Division of History questions arise constantly as to the mean- 
ing of inscriptions and the readings on coins and medals. Already in 
the new Division of Physical Anthropology 4 beginning has ete 
made in supplying special instructions to observers and stude a | Tn 
the Division of Ceramics errors with reference to the ave and soi 
of pottery are corrected. With the public, great interest is mant- 
fested in the **Synoptic Series” of the Museum, and teachers are con- 
stantly receiving instructions with reference to the development of 
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various lines of industrial apparatus. All the divisions of the Depart- 
ment of Anthropology have been active in this regard during the past 
year. 

In December Dr. Hjalmar Stolpe, director of the Koval Museum of 
Sweden, Stockholm, studied Polynesian and South American col- 
lections. 

Professors H. Pittier, of Costa Rica, and C. V. Hartmann, of Stock- 
holm, received instructions in casting archeological specimens in the 
anthropological laboratory. 

In March Dr. A. B. Hunter, of Raleigh, North Carolina, received 
instructions in making casts, photographs, and other methods of 
ethnological investigation with a view to studying the negro of the 
South. 

Mr. Wells F. Andrews, statistician of the Immigration Bureau in 
the Treasury Departnient, made studies in the Division of Ethnology 
in order to classify immigrants into the United States. The scheme 
furnished has been adopted by the Department. 

Dr. Waldemar Bogorus, of the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, New York, made a careful examination of the Eskimo collection 
in order to find Siberiun material. His results will appear in the 
publications of that institution. 

Mr. Theodore Roosevelt, jr., and Mr. Ernest Thompson Seton 
received instructions in the methods of primitive fire-making. 

Dr. Carl Von den Steinen, of Berlin, made a special study of the 
technological processes employed by the North American Indians, 
especially in weaving and basketry. 

Subsequent to the meeting of the Society of Americanists in New 
York, many of the foreiyn delegates visited the Museum, where a 
reception was held in their honor. 

Dr. KE. A. Bogue made an examination of the denture in the Indian 
crania. 

The Curator of the Division of Ethnology finished his comprehen- 
sive work on American Indian basketry and Doctor Hough submitted 
for publication his monograph on the results of the Museum-Gates 
expedition to Arizona in 1901, which was printed in the Annual Report 
of the National Museum for that year. 

Dr. A. Hrdlicka published a report on the Lansing skeleton in the 
American Anthropologist for June. 

An address delivered by Dr. Cyrus Adler in connection with the 
opening of the semitic museum of Harvard University was published 
by that institution, 

Dr. 1. M. Casanowies published four papers based mainly on the eol- 
lections in the National Museum. 
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STORAGE. 


Numerous specimens have been stored in buildings outside of the 
Museum, but it bas been the policy of the Department not to send out 
of the building any specimens which can not be replaced in case of loss. 
Asa result of this policy, the crowding of the halls hns become more 
embarrassing, Even the offices of the curators are being used gs 
receptacles of valued material for which there is no present place of 


Since the death of Dr. Thomas Wilson, Curator of the Division of 
Prehistoric Archeology, in LW, Mr. Holmes has given especial atten- 
tion to the interests of this division and has heen faithfully assisted 


by Mr. E. P. Upham. 


REPORT ON THE DEPARTMENT OF BIOLOGY 
FOR THE YEAR 1902-3. 


By Frenmnce W, Trev, 
Heel Cwrater,. 





The principal features of the year covered by this report were the 
improvement of the installation of the exhibition series, brought 
about largely by placing the supervision of the work in the hands of . 
a single officer, and the enlargement of the quarters for the National 
Herbarium. In the majority of classes the number of specimens 
added to the collections was less than last year; but in scientific yalue 
there was no appreciable decline, The number of zoological speci- 
mens added was not less than 70,000, of which 9,000 were vertebrates. 
About 35,000 botanical specimens were also received. Some important 
improvements were made in the installation of the great zoological 
study series, but the need of more space and better facilities were 
keenly felt. Preparations for the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, St. 
Louis, 1004, were actively begun, and were in an advanced condition 
at the close of the year. 


EXHIBITION COLLECTIONS, 


With the consent of the Assistant Secretary, Mr. F. A. Lucas, 
Curator of the Division of Conrparative Anatomy, was placed in tem- 
porary churge of all exhibition work of the Department, November 
1, 1902, and all the taxidermists and other natural history preparators 
were directed to report to him. By this change the work has been 
much better coordinated than hitherto, and the results obtained dur- 
ing the year have been very satisfactory. The curators of the several 
divisions are still called upon to select specimens for the exhibition 
series, to furnish technical information for labels, or for the use of the 
preparators, ete., but they are not expected to regularly supervise the 
work of the preparators or to install collections in the exhibition’ 
cases. There has been a growing recognition among the curators of 
natural history museums of the fact that the needs of the general pub- 
lic and of the special student and investigator are quite diverse, and 
that endeavors to combine in one series collections of interest to both 
are little better than a waste of time. The general public and the gen- 
eral student are only confused by a multiplicity of specimens repre- 
senting small variations of one species, or illustrating small steps in a 
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with new fittings, uniform in design and color. 


remodeled and the specimens renovated by t 
This completes the representation by £roups of the 
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! process, while the special student and investigator never 
has too many specimens, and can seldom make much progress with 
scant material, 

~The principal improvements during the year were in. the ual Ds 
devoted to mammals, marine invertebrates, insects, and fishes, The 
interior of the wall-cases of the south Hall gallery, containing Old 
World mammals, was repainted to correspond in color with the (as08 
on the main floor and to set off the specimens pri iperly, the color of 
the unpainted burlap background having proved too dull. At the 
same time the floor cases on the gallery containing the small mammals 
were refitted to correspond with those below. The result has been 
a great improvement in the general appearance of the casos and visi- 
hility of the collections. The very attractive group of African horse- 
tailed monkeys, Colobis covdatus, prepared some time aco with 





specimens presented by Dr. W. 1,. Abbott, was placed in a new 


ease especially adapted for properly displaying jt. The specimens 
were cleaned and the accessories renovated by the chief taxidermist, 


~Onthe main floor, devoted to American Mammals, the south wall-cases 


mentioned in last year’s report were finished and filled with South 
American mammals, which are now installed in a satisfactory manner, 


‘No room has as yet been found, however, for such large forms as the 


tapir, pampas deer, ete, The majority of the floor-cases were furnished 

| 2 The group of Rocky 
Mountain sheep made originally for the World's Colombian Ex posi- 
tion, 1593, was taken from storage and erected at the northwest cor- 


ner of the hall. The artificial rock-work was cut down and partially 


he chief taxidermist. 
i es pre: Principal large 
ruminants of North America, except that space has not been found for 
the White Goat group. The intention is to let thic ake the place of 
one of the two caribou groups. Numerous small mammals were 
added to the general North American series. A number of lunge 
mammals were mounted during the year for the St. Louis Exposition, 
but will not be displayed in Washington until the close of the eXposi- 
tion. New uniform printed Inbels for the entire American series of 
small mammals, revised and brought up to date as repards homencla- 
ture, etce.. were printed and placed with the specimens during the 
year. The labels for the Old World Series were also revised, and. 
where NECOSSAFy, NeW Ones Were prepared, printed, and put on a; 
specimens, The entire mammal exhibit. therefore, with a few excep- 
tions in some groups, is now thorourhly and satisfactorily labeled 
The Indian rhinoceros, which had been on exhibition for ma =; 
was withdrawn, as it had become unsightly through the 
the skin and could not be repaired satisfactorily, 

In the hall in the Smithsonian building devoted to the lower inverts. 
brates the interiors of all the Wall-cases were repainted, A. theke 
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cracking of 
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eases, for the most part, contain corals, it was decided to use black for 
the background as best suited to bring the specimens into relief. The 
corals and sponges were rearranged and some specimens added to the 
general North American series. 

In the insect hall the exhibit of North American species was extended 

by the addition of representatives of the orders Lepidoptera, Euplex- 
optera, Orthoptera, Hemiptera, and Diptera. 
After the collection of fishes exhibited at the Pan-American Expo- 
sition, Buffalo, 1901, was returned, a reclassification of all the casts 
Was made, the series being divided into two sections—marine fishes 
and fresh-water fishes. The cases standing against the wulls were 
reconstructed and furnished with large glass und paneled buses, so as 
to present 4 uniform appearance around the hall. A large shark and 
several other fishes of very large size were placed on top of the cases 
and provided with new frimed labels. The descriptive labels used at 
Buffalo were mounted on standards of uniform design and placed 
beside the species to which they refer. The series now exhibited, aside 
from the small representation of deep-sea fishes, is entirely North 
American, While it is desired to exhibit various series from other 
parts of the world, there is not sufficient room for this purpose in the 
present quarters. For this reason the South American fishes preserved 
in formalin have been temporarily withdrawn, These preparations 
were in quite good condition when last examined, but they are not 
entirely satisfactory for exhibition on account of the bleaching of the 
colors, dullness of the eyes, ete. Experiments were made during the 
year in casting from formalin specimens, The results were quite satis- 
factory, and it is believed that a series of casts made in this way and 
painted might prove best for m permanent exhibit. A number of 
molds of fishes and some casts of large fishes, which have been used by 
the United States Commission of Fish and Fisheries in connection with 
various expositions, were transferred to the Museum by the Commis- 
sioner. Several of these casts were repaired and placed on exhibition, 
as already mentioned, 

All the labels for the reptiles and batrachians were reprinted in the 
fume style as the mammal labels, the object being to have all the faunal 
labels uniform as regards matter and general appearance. Instead of 
the particular locality in which a specimen exhibited was obtained, 
these labels contain a brief statement of the geographical range of the 
species represented, together of course with the common and scientific 
names. the catalorue number of the specimen, and in the case of eifts, 
the name of the donors. Specimens received from Government sur- 
veys are lubeled with the names of the organizations which transmitted 
them. 

Few changes of importance were made in connection with the 
exhibits of birds and mollusks, but copy was prepared for new labels 
for the entire North American series of birds. The labels had not 
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been printed when the year closed. The groups of birds, 16 in num- 


ber, which were originally made for various expositions, were over- 
hauled, and the cases made dust tight as far as possible and provided 
with new framed labels. Under present conditions it is not deemed 


axpedient to build new cases for these groups. The beautiful speci- 
mens of the Argus pheasant presented come time ago by Dr. W. L. 
Abbott, were brought together by the taxidermists in the form of a 


group, with ground-work, and placed ina new ease, ‘This group is one 


of the most attractive and interesting objects in the entire exhibition 
series. The baseboards of all the large alcove-cases were repainted, 

In order to find room for the enlargement of the National Herha- 
rium it became necessary to abandon the limited space on the East 
Hall gallery previously allotted for botanical exhibits. This was done 
most reluctantly, but in view of the necessities of the ease it Ws 
deemed unavoidable, With this change the Museum definitely aban- 
doned making botanical exhibits for the present, but with the hope 
that after the new building provided for by Congress is erected, abun- 
dant room will be found for such collections, 

During the year each of the exhibition hulls was provided with a 
large sign, calling attention in a few words to its contents, as for 
example, “Lower Invertebrates,” “American Mammals.’ ete. In 
addition, uniform framed case labels, about 900 In number, were 
provided for all the cases containing mammals, birds, reptiles, 
batrachians, insects, and lower invertebrates, The series of case 
labels for the exhibit of comparative anatomy was also completed, 

A considerable number of requests were received during the year 
for photographs of Various groups and single objects in thie exhibi- 


tion series, chiefly for purposes of publication. The Bureau of 


Engraving and Printing made photographs and sketches of the 
mounted bison as a basis for the figure of that animal placed on 
the new ten-dollar bill, An American eigle was mounted in a special 
attitude for a similar purpose. Prof. M. M. Metcalf, of the Womun’'s 
College of Baltimore, made a number of photographs of skeletons 


tind other objects for a forthcoming work on evolution, Dr. D. G, 


Elliot, of the Field Columbian Museum, Chicago, obtained photo- 
graphs of certain whale skulls for a work on the nammals of Central 
America. 

EXPLORATIONS. 


In the spring of 1903, Mr. F. A. Lucas, accompanied by Messrs. 
William Palmer and J, W. Seollick, visited one of the stations of the 
Cabot Steam Whaling Company, Newfoun dland, toobtain a large whale 
forthe St. Louis Exposition. ‘Toward the close of the fisea| 
Lucas reported that the skeleton and casts of the exterior 
bottom whale, about 75 feet long, had been obtained. 
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of the Geographical Society of Baltimore, Messrs. B. A. Bean and 
J. H. Riley accompanied the expedition of the society to the Bahamas 
to collect aquatic und land vertebrates. By invitation of Dr. L. O. 
Howard, Dr. H. G. Dyar, accompanied by Mr. R. P. Currie, of the 
National Museum, and Mr. A. N. Caudell, of the Department of Agri- 
culture, made an expedition to British Columbia to collect insects, and 
especially mosquitoes, under the auspices of the Carnegie Institution. 
Mr. G.S. Miller, jr., spent a few weeks in collecting small mammals 
in the vicinity of Hampton, Virginia. Messrs. Richmond. Ashmead, 
‘Bartsch, and Currie spent some days in Philudelphia in the study of 
the zoological collections of the Academy of Sciences, and Dr. Rose 
visited the Museum of the New York Botanical Garden. Mr. W. R. 
Maxon spent two months in Jamaica (April and May, 1903), where 
he made a very large collection of plants, and especially of ferns, 
He also obtained some fine examples of the large white ant nests found 
in the island, 
ACCESSIONS. 


The accessions of the yeur, considered as separate lots of varying 
sizes received from different sources, wore considerably less than last 
year, except in the Division of Plants and the Section of Birds’ Eggs. 
The accessions of plants were greater in number than in any year since 
1885, being in all 575, but the number of specimens comprised in them 


= re = 


was less than in the previous year, viz, about 53,500 specimens in 
102, and about 35,000 in 1903. The accessions of birds’ eres, on the 
contrary, aggregated more specimens than in 142. The whole num- 
ber of zoological specimens received during the year was, as already 
stated, about 70,000; of plants about 35,000) specunens, A notable and 
most important feature of the accessions was an increase in the num- 
ber of types and cotypes presented, which comprise insects, fishes, 

. birds, and crustaceans. Among the largest zoological accessions 
received Were i collection of alwort: 10 00M gall Wisps anc parasites 
made in Canada, and transmitted by the U.S. Department of Avricul- 
ture; about 4,000 Costa Rican insects, purchased from Mr. P. Schild, 
of Hamburg, Germany; about 2,000 Chilean insects, presented by 
= Mr. E. C. Reed, of Concepcion: a collection of about 2 000 tish, birds’ 
egos, mollusks, and other marine invertebrates from the Hawaiian 
Islands, transmitted by the U. 5. Fish Commission: a collection com- 
prising about 1,500 birds’ eves, insects and mammals from Paraguay; 
the East Indian collections of Dr, Abbott. consisting of more than 
1,200 mammals, birds, reptiles, etc. Considering the character of Dr. 
Abbott's collections, which contain hundreds of mammals, they should 
perhaps have been mentioned first, as it is obviously more difficult to 
assemble large numbers of these animals than of an y other class. The 
largest collection of plants received during the year was one made by 
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Dr. E, A. Mearns, U.S. Army, in the Yellowstone National Park. It 
comprises about 5,00 specimens, and was very generously donated to 
the Museum by the collector. This is probably the largest scientific 
collection of plants ever made in the purk. Next in size was the col- 
lection made by Mr. William R. Maxon, of the Museum staff. in 
Jamaica, comprising about 240") specimens, chiefly ferns, 

It is a pleasure to record the continued activity of Dr. W. L,. 
Abbott in the exploration of the East Indies. The collections received 
during the year were chiefly from the coast. and islands of northwest- 
ern Sumatra, as far south as Siboga, and from the Riou Peninsula, just 
south of Singapore. They comprise, as already mentioned, mammuls, 
birds, reptiles, and batrachians, fishes, and insects. The Sumatran 
mammals, about 500 in number, were studied by Mr. Gr. S. Miller, jr.. 
who discovered among them a new ape (Méieaews fusews). four new 
species of mouse deer (wenus Jragy/ts), nine new squirrels, a new genus 
and five new species of mice, and a new porcupine (Prick ype meterotin), 
The birds from the same region also comprised nbout 500 SPACIMNGNs, 
representing 152 species, of which 19 were found by Dr. C. W. Rich- 
mond to be new to science. The collections from Pahang and the 
Riou Archipelago have already yielded four new species of mouse 
deer, and are probably as important as the preceding one for the lirht 
they will throw on the distribution of Malayan species, The National 
Museum has received from Dr. Abbott, since the beginning of his 
explorations in the East Indies, no less than 2.500 mammals, $.000 
birds, 800 reptiles and batrachians, besides very numerous specimens 
of other classes, 

In Line the U. =. Fish (Commission steamer Athatross Wha seqt to 
the Hawaiian Islands for the purpose of continuing the investigation 
of the fisheries. In the course of this work large collections were 
made in various branches of natural history and transmitted to the 
Museum. Those received during the year covered by this report were 
a valuable collection of birds’ eggs, about 1,500 marine mollusks ip 
alcohol, Many new to the Gove rine nt collections, and ‘abet Li) species 


apparently undescribed; a collection of corals, and a second lot of 


mainly from Laysan Island, north of Hawaii, including the type of a 
tern, Procelsterma saxetilix Fisher. From the A/hatyess Samoan Ex pe- 
dition of 1902 were received corals and crustaceans in addition to the 
specimens transmitted last year. The Commission gle furnished 
about 800 specimens of the commoner species of marine Invertebrates 
of Woods Hole, Massuchusetts, for distribution to educational estaly- 
lishments, together with a small collection of fishes from the same 
locality, fi specimen of the Tile fish ( Lopholatilus), from 70 miles off 
Nomans Land, the type and cotype of a new species of white-fish 
(Coregonus stanley), from Aroostook County, Maine, and a cotype of 
anew fish (//adropterus evermanni), from Tippecanoe Lake, Indiana. 


crustaceans. The Commission also transmitted a collection of 85 birds 
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Prof. T. D, A. Cockerell, of East Las Vegas, New Mexico, pre- 
sented eight lots of insects of different orders, containing many new 
species, and including types and cotypes of species deseribed by him; 
also three lots of amphipod crustaceans and leeches, the former rep- 
resenting a new form found in a warm spring. 

An interesting collection of reptiles and batrachinns from northern 
Mexico and North Carolina was purchased from Brimley Brothers, 
Raleigh, North Carolina, It contained a series of a salamander 
( Desnvenpneat hux quadrinacuata), which had not been recognized since 
Holbrook’s time. From the same source was obtained a small collec- 
tion of North Carolina fishes, one of which was found to be unde- 
seribed and was named Nofropis drimfeyi by Mr. B. A. Bean; also 
tight specimens of the yery rare skipper, Pinnphila carolina Skinner. 

Among the most important purchases of the year were the zoological 
collections made by Mr. William Foster in the vicinity of Sapucay, 
a sinall town near Aseuncion, Paraguay, They comprise about 800 
insects, 600 birds’ eggs, and 850 small mammals, The mammals were 
principally bats. The specimens were all carefully prepared and 
labeled and filled important gaps in the Government collections, 

Mammals.—In addition to Dr. Abbott’s East Indian mammals and 
those from Paraguay just mentioned, the Museum received several 
other accessions which deserve mention. Dr. E, A. Mearns, U. 8, 
Army, added to his generous donations of previous years two collec- 
tions of small mammals, one from the Yellowstone Park, comprising 
about 300 specimens, and the other from Fort Snelling, Minnesota, 
comprising about 200) specimens. The collections of Kuropean small 
mammals, already very rich, was increased by two collections, one 
from Switzerland and one from Norway. An excellent series of 
Japanese rodents and bats, purchased during the year, represents the 
first well-prepared collection of mammals received by the Museum 
from that country. Mr. B, 5. Rairden, United States Consul at 
Batavia, Java, obtained for the Museum two specimens of a Javan 
mouse-deer, which proved to be an undescribed species of much inter- 
est, and was named Jragulus focalinua by Mr. G. S. Miller, jr. A 
somewhat imperfect hut very valuable skeleton of a peculiar porpoise 
from the Hawaiian Islands was presented by Prof. Charles H. Gilbert 
of the Stanford University, It represents the species Preudorea eras. 
sidens, a form intermediate between the killers and blacktish, which 
has not heen obtained hitherto from the vicinity of the Hawaiian 
Islands. 

iirds.—Mr. Homer Davenport, of Morris Plains, New Jersey, pre- 
sented to the Museum during the year 22 large and valuable birds 
from his extensive aviary, among which were an Australian Loose, a 
Javan Jungle-fowl, a Black-winged Peacock, Pavo nigripennia, rerarded 
by some zoologists as u distinct species, and several beautiful phens- 
ants, including Diard’s Fire-back Pheasant, Lophura diardi. From 
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Mr. A. Boueard were purchased two rare birds of paradise, Pirradisee 
gquiltelmé and Riipidornis guilielmi-I1I, A pair of rare flightless 
cormorunts from the Gulupagos Islunds, and about 300 birds from 
this groap and the islands off the west coast of Mexico, including a 
series of Vesomimus frifusciitus, were also purchased, The Bishop 
Museum, Honolulu, presented a collection of the birds of Guam, com- 
posing about 44 specimens, representing species not previously con- 
tained in the Government collection. Mr. Outram Bangs, of Boston, 
presented about 50 desirable Honduras birds, and about 300 specimens 
from Chiriqui, Costa Rica, were obtained from him in exchange. The 
Biological Survey, U. S. Department of Agriculture, transmitted a 
fine collection of birds’ eves from different parts of North America. 

Pteptiles and batrachions.—Messrs. Brimley and Sherman presented 
a fine series of salamanders from North Carolina, and Mr. E..J. Brown 
a number of rare reptiles from southern Florida. In a small collee- 
tion from Cocos Island, Costa Rica, presented by Prof. P. Biolley, 
were five specimens of a new gecko, described by Doctor Stejneger 
under the name of Sphwerodactylus pacificus. 

Fishes.—The accessions of tishes were remarkable on account of the 
number of type specimens and eotypes included among them. An 
especially important accession consisted of 42 types of species of 
Hawaiian fishes, collected in 158? and described by Dr. O. P. Jenkins, 
of Stanford University. These were donated to the Museum by Doe- 
tor Jenkins, and are a continuation of the series presented in LW. A 
collection of Japanese fishes, comprising T5 species, of which 3 were 
represented hy types and 16 by cotypes, was presented by Stanford 
University. They were collected by President D. 5. Jordan, by the 
University of Tokyo,and by K. Otaki. Included with them were the 
types of Bryostemma tarsodes and Bryolophus lysimus, two species 
obtained near Unalaska Island by the A/butross. The types of the Jap- 
anese species Jraconefia venica and Cyttopeis iter were also received 
during the year. 

Among single specimens of interest should be mentioned a very large 
pipe-fish, Mistularia tahacearia, 44 feet long, from Campeche Bank. 
Mexico, presented by E. E. Saunders & Co. Dr. S. Wier Mitchell 
presented a large salmon weighing 47 pounds, taken by him at Cas- 
capedia, Quebec, Custs of this fine fish and of the pipe-tish were made 
for the exhibitionseries. A deep-sea pelican-tish, genus Gastrostomus, 
was received during the year from the U.S. 8S. Nero. It was obtained 
during the survey for the trans-Pacitic cable at a depth of between 
2,000 and 3,000 fathoms. Mr. Louis Mobray, of Bermuda, obtained 
a living specimen of the large Conger eel, Channomurzena vittata, and 
sent it tothe New York Aquarium. Upon its death, which occurred 
in a few months, it was sent to the Museum by the director of the 
aquarium, at the suggestion of Prof. C. L. Bristol. Dr. 1. C, Thomp- 
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son, U.S. Navy, presented a small but interesting collection of fishes 
from the Dry -Tortugas, Florida. The accessions from the U. &, 
Fish Commission and from Mr. H. H. Brimley have been already 
mentioned. (See pp. 65 and 67.) 

Jfollusks.—In addition to the collections of the U. 5. Fish Commis- 
sion, already referred to, mention should be made of the donations of 
two constant contributors to the Museum, Mrs. T..S. Oldrovd and 
Rey. H. Loomis. Mrs. Oldroyd presented about 150 marine shells 
from California in exceptionally dine condition, and Mr. Loomis’s 
specimens of about 50 species from Japan and the Loochoo Islands 
included many desiderata. California shells were also presented by 
Mr. F. A. Woodworth, of San Francisco, and Hawatian land shells 
by Mr. H. W. Henshaw, of Hilo, Hawaii. A second consignment of 
land and fresh-water shells from central Asia was received from the 
Imperial Academy of Sciences, St. Petersburg, Russia. Among single 
specimens of special value should be mentioned a tine Voluta manila, 
a large and very rare shell from Tasmania. A collection of Australian 
land and fresh-water shells, comprising species not previously repre- 
sented in the Museum, was purchased. 

fnsects.—The three largest accessions of insects—the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture collection from Canada (15,947 specimens), the 
Costa Rican collection purchased of P. Schild (4,000 specimens), and 
the collection from Chili presented by Mr. E. C. Reed (2.021 speci- 
mens)—have already been mentioned. Many of the remaining aeces- 
sions, 254 in number, contain material of great interest and value, hut 
it is obviously impossible to refer in detail to more than a few of 
them in this report. (For a complete list see Appendix II.) One 
of the most important was a collection of African butterflies received 
in exchange from the Royal Natural History Museum, Stockholm, 
which included examples of many species described by Doctor Auri- 
villius, Another important exchange was effected with the American 
Entomological Society, through which the Museum received examples 
of about 100 species of Mexican and Central American Hymenoptera, 
many of them cotypes of species described by Mr. Cresson. Prof. 
Charles Kobertson, of Carlenyille, Hlinois, presented cotypes of 19 
species of Hymenoptera described by him. <A similar collection of 
Coleoptera, presented by Prof. H. C. Fall, of Pasadena, California, 
contained 34 coty pes of his species, A collection of mites, containing 
types and cotypes, was presented by Prof. Robert H. Wolcott, of the 
University of Nebraska. 

Lower invertebrates.—The accessions of lower invertebrates, like 
those of fishes, are noteworthy on account of the number of types and 
cotypes included among them. The collections transmitted by the 
U. 5. Fish Commission have been already mentioned. From the 
Muséum d’Histoire Naturelle, Paris, France, was received a valuable 
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exchange comprising about 50 species of fresh-water crabs, nearly all 
of which were previously unrepresented in the Government collection. 
Many of the specimens were cotypes. The Stanford University pre- 
sented a series of desirable specimens of Japanese crustaceans col- 
lected by Doctor Jordan nunc Mr. J. (). snvder in LiMK), lt ine ludecl 
several species previously undescribed. A small but interesting col- 
lection of crustaceans from the Maldive Islinds, including several 
cotypes, was received in exchange from the Museum of Comparative 
“Zoology. They were collected by Doctor Agassiz and party in 11-98, 
Dr. 5. J. Holmes, of the University of Michigan, presented 14 lots of 
New England amphipod crustaceans, among which were types of sev- 
eral species. Two smaller lots, with representations of other orders 
of crustaceans from Costu Rien and Cocos Island, were presented bey 
the Museo Nacional, of San José, Costa Riva. Among them were 
types of species of amphipods described by 'T. R. Li. Stebbings. Four 
lots of isopod crustaceans, including types, were presented by the 
Harriman Alaskan expedition. Dr. C. TL. Eigenmann, of the Indiana 
State University, presented specimens of 4 species of crustaceans from 
Cuba, including types of 3 specics. 

A valuable collection of European parasites, comprising trematodes, 
cestodes, and nematodes, was received by the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, U. 5. Department of Agriculture, and catulorued in the 
section of helminthological collections, National Museum. The Mu- 


seum received a collection of parasites of fishes from Prof. Edwin 


Linton, of Washington, Pennsylvania. The study collection of para- 
sites is considered the finest scientific collection of the kind now exist ing 
in the United States. 

Plants.—The total number of accessions to the National Herbarium 
daring the year was 595, a number which has not been reached for the 
last eight years. Of this number, 120 accessions, comprising about 
5,00) apecimens, were received through the U. 8S, | wpartinent of 
Agriculture. 

Doctor Mearns’s large collection from the Yellowstone National 
Park, which constituted the most extensive accession of the year, has 
already been mentioned. Probably next in interest is the collention 
made by Mr. W. R. Maxon, of the Museum staff, in Jamaica, which 
comprised about 2,000 specimens, chiefly ferns, Two important col- 
lections from the Philippine Islands, comprising about 1,400 specimens, 
were received in exchange from the Insular Bureau of Agriculture, 
Manila. These are believed to be the first collections from the islands 
made by American botanists. Another collection of Philippine elanits 
comprising about 1,000 specimens, was received from the Roval Botani- 
cal Gardens, Kew, England, in continuation of an exchange with that 
institution, Capt, J. Donnell Smith has continued his Valuable dona- 
tions of West Indian and Centra] American plants. He presented 
during the year a sixth series, consisting of 375 specimens. 
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Purchases of plants to the amount of $1,000 were made during the 
year. The most important items were continuations of the California 
collections of Mr. A. A. Heller (1,055 specimens) and the Nevada col- 
lection of Prof. C. F. Baker (481 specimens). Other purchases were 
as follows: Plants in the United States (3,225 specimens), viz, Maine 
(430), California and Arizona (989), Georgia (497), Ohio (405), Missis- 
sippi (003); plants from Central and South American, viz, Mexico (296), 
Costa Rica (452), Venezuela (256), 

Of the plants transmitted by the U. 5. Department of Agriculture 
during the year, the most important are the collections of Messrs, 
PAL W alpole and W. W. Gorman from Alaska (1,323 specimens) and 
those of Messrs, F. V. Coville, V. K. Chesnut, David Griffiths, and 
others, from Washington, Oregon, and California (1,368 specimens). 


WORK ON THE STUDY SERIES, 


In the Division of Mammals about 3.000 skulls of small species were 
cleaned during the year, two-thirds of which were those belonging to 
specimens in the collection of the Biological Survey, U.5. Department 
of Agriculture. All the large skulls of the regular Museum series, 
with the exception of about 100, have been cleaned, but about 1,500 
small skulls still need cleaning. Little could be done toward continu- 
ing the rearrangement of the skins of small species for lack of room 
und eases, but the work of inaking over skins which were deteriorating 
on account of faulty preparation progressed sutisfactorily, about 400 
skins having been renovated during the vear. It is a cause of much 
regret that nothing could be done toward improving the condition of 
the large skins in yats and in the eases of the upper laboratory, many 
of which are in imminent danger of destruction. ‘There are known to 
be from 1,000 to 1,500 of the size of a wolf and upward which need 
attention. Some of these are large antelopes and other important 
mammals which are now difficult to obtain. The collection of mam- 
mals in alcohol was thoroughly overhauled, and is in an excellent con- 
dition a3 regards both preservation and arrangement. The large 
storage case behind the wall case in the South Hall, used for the storage 
of mammal skulls, was roofed over to exclude dust,and provided with 
shelving. It is intended to fit the aleoves with standard racks and 
drawers next year for the better installation of the valuable series of 
skulls kept there. 

The laboratories of the Division of Birds are much overcrowded, 
and many devices have to be resorted to in order to accommodate the 
collections. It has been found necessary to place different parts of 
the collections in rooms widely separated, which greatly increases the 
difficulties of administration. Some little improvement was made in 
the arrangement of the collection of large birds in the west basement, 
but progress was slow on account of insulflicient help and space. It is 
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a satisfaction to report that the Passerine birds, which are the ones 
most consulted, are at present well arranged and entirely accessible, 
About half the study collection, comprising, perhaps, 65,000 specimens, 
is without standard Museum labels, and many of the water birds need 
new labels. Some progress in replacing worn out labels was made 
during the year. 

The condition of the collection of birds’ eges is very satisfactory. 
For a collection of such great size the proportion of perfect. specimens 
is remarkably large, Considerable progress was made inthe rearran pre- 
ment of both eggs and nests, but more new cases will be required 
before it can be completed. 

The eurator of the Division of Reptiles and Batrachians was without 
assistants this year until April, and progress in the rearrangement of 
the study series was necessarily slow. A considerable advance has 
been made, however, and the collection is now in rood condition and 
its accessibility increased. 

In the Division of Fishes, the principal operation was the prepara- 
tion of aseries of §0 sets of specimens for distribution to educational 
institutions. ‘These sets average about sixty species each, making a 
total of some 3,250 individual specimens in all. Until the statf of this 
division is increased, little can be done beyond keeping the collection 
from deteriorating. 

The study series of mollusks is all in fairly good condition and is 
accessible, so that any specimens wanted can be brought to hand ina 
few moments. The collection of Naiades was put in perfect order, 
and the cataloguing and numbering of the boxes of duplicates brought 
up to date. The remainder of the Jeffreys collection of shells is How 
most in need of attention. On account of the intricacies of the case 
the work can not be done rapidly. Asin other divisions the need of 
more space is keenly felt. 

The great systematic collection of insects of all orders, with the 
exception of the Rhynchota, is at present in excellent comlition, well 
arranged, und accessible to students. The curator of the Division of 
Insects, Dr. L. O. Howard, reports as follows on the work of the 
division: 

The insect collections are in excellent condition, increasing rapidly in the differ- 
ent orders, and all being rearranged in the standard insect draweérs, in svetematic 
order, It is believed, if the aumne liberality ii continued in supplying Ws with these 
Ftandardd insect drawers as last year, that the valuable collections in the different 
orders will be soon aafely secured anid permanently rearranged. 

The Lepidoptera are now all arranged in these drawers and this order is in exeel- 
vent shape. This work has been done almost entirely by Doctor Dyar, who deserves 
great credit, not only for making many additions to the collection through his friends 
and correspondents, but also for putting the collection in such admirable order. 

Mr. E. A. Echwuarz etill continues the reirrangement of the beetles, and during the 
past few months has rearranged several families down to the Lampyride. It will, 
however, be a long time before this large order can be rearrunge|, and Mr. Schwars 
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will require many more drawers before his task is completed. In a fow days he will 
begin arranging the material from the Philippines, Weet Indies, and South America. 

Dr. Ashmead is almost continoously at work on the Hymenoptera, and has rear- 
ranged the Chalcidoides and part of the C ynipoldea. Tf room No, 3, now occupied by 
him, is fitted up with racks to contain standard insect drawers he could, the com- 
ing year, rearrange this whole order in these drawers. He considers it important 
that this be done immediately to more securely conserve the many hundreds of val- 
ible types and cotypes represented in the collection. 

The Schmidt boxes, in which many types are still kept, he considers unsafe for 
keeping Valuable types, Hundreds of types and cotypes are now being Bent to us 
from all over the world and proper facilities must be provided for the present pres- 
ervation of all types intrusted to the Museum. 

Mr, Currie still continues his work on the Neuropteroid insects and has made some 
important additions to the orders Odonata, Neuroptera, and Trichoptera. 

The Orthoptera have been removed to Dr. Dyar's room and have been rearranged 
into the standard insect drawers by Mr. Candell, who has done much work on these 
insects, made lange additions of specimens, and is substantially in charge of the order, 

_ Mr, Coquillett also continoes his work on the Diptera with indefatiguide industry 
and has worked np, named, and rearranged several families. The additions to the 
family Culicidm, or the mosquitoes, are especially large and noteworthy. 

Very little work is being done in the other orders of insecta not mentioned, 
although Mr. Heidemann finds time to do something occasionally with the Rhynchota. 

Our collection of Rhynchota, or bugs (Hemiptera and Homoptera), is large and 
Viluable, and should be placed immediately in charge of a competent specialist. 

In the Division of Marine Invertebrates a special cataloguer was 
employed for four months to bring up the cataloguing of the crusta- 
ceans, holothurians, etc., which had fallen behind on account of lack of 
sufficient clerical assistance. One hundred new sets of duplicate inver- 
tebrates were prepared for distribution to accademical establishments. 
Some small sets were also prepared to meet special demands. The 
extensive collections in alcohol were thoroughly overhauled, the bot- 
tles replenished and new labels added where necessary. This impor- 
tant part of the zoological collections is now in good condition. 
Additional shelving was provided for the collection of anomuran crus- 
tuceans and worms in the rooms assigned in the north tower of the 
Smithsonian building. The Museum benetited by the gratuitous 
services of Mr. T. W. Vaughan, of the U. 5. Geological Survey, who 
rearranged the collection of corals so as to make room for the reception 
of recent additions, 

The seope of the Section of Helminthological Collections, under the 
eustodianship of Dr. C. W. Stiles, was enlarged during the year hy 
the introduction into the catalogues of the collections of the U, S, 
Public Health and Marine-Hospital Service. The collections of the 
Division of Zoolory, Bureau of Animal Industry, U, 8. Department 
of Agriculture, are also catalogued in this section of the Museum, 

The need of enlarging the quarters for the National Herbarium was 
so urgent that the space allotted for an exhibition on the east hall bal- 
cony was, as already stated, added to the laboratory. One hundred 
and eleven new standard insect-proof cases were added during the year, 
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making # total of 225 now in use. About 125 additional cases wil] be 
required to complete the reinstullment of the herbarium, and it is 
hoped that these can be provided next year, The Honorary Curator. 
Mr. F. V. Coville, reports as follows regarding the work done on the 
collections during the year: 

During the year we have added 111 standard Insect-proof cases. making 255 now 
inuse. It is hoped that some 124 new cases will be built during the coming yenr, 
which will abst complete the installation of the collectian. It will then he ina 
better condition than ever before. Very few insects are to be found in our Taw casera, 

At the time the herbarium was actually transferred to the National Museum, July 
1, 154, we began to stamp every herbarium sheet added to the collection. It was 
assuined that there were then not less than 200,000 sheets in the herlwriom, and the 
stamp therefore was set at 200,000. The number of specimens stamped and added to 
the herbarium since then is 220,000. Of these 17,085 have been ndiled this year, 

The work of recording the old part of the herbarium hus alinost cvase| andl speci- 
mens are only stamped in cases where they are sent away as nu loan. This record 
extenda from 1 to 27,218. In addition to this, 125,001 to 156,835 have been stamped. 

Tt was decided at the close of the year that all the herbarium sheets 
hereafter printed should bear the legend “United States National 
Museum” as well as the impress of the numbering stamp, whieh bears 
the words ** United States Nutional Herbarium.” 

Blueprints of the standard herbarium ceases adopted by the Museum 
were sent by request to the chief of the Insular Bureau of Avriculture. 
Manila. 

At the suggestion of Dr. C. W. Stiles the matter of imperfections in 
the red labels used inside of receptacles containing type specimens of 
animals preserved in liquid was taken up by a special committer. 
The committee submitted « report recommending the sole use of 
labels printed with a permanent ink containing sulphide of mercury, 


LOAN OF COLLECTIONS AND MOOVERATION OF BPECLALISTS, 


The loan of specimens to specialists in the United States and in 
foreign countries for purposes of scientific research continued during 
the year as usual. Only the more important transactions of this char- 
acter can be noticed inthis report. As explained last yea r, the Museum 
usually benefits quite as much by these transactions as the persons who 
obtain the use of the material, as the SPeCINens mre studied, identitied, 
and also quite commonly labeled. The results of the investigutions 
ure sometimes published by the Museum, sometimes by the scientific 
organizations to which the specialists belong, and sometimes tunder 
private auspices. 

In the Division of Birds, 11 loans were made, comprising 188 speci- 
mens. Mr. Frank M. Chapman, of the American Museum of Natural 
History, obtained the use of 68 specimens, chiefly shore larks, venus 
Otocoris. Forty-live specimens of warblers, genus Dendreics, were 
sent to Mr, Joseph Grinnell, of Palo Alto, California. to ssist him 
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in determining the Californian forms of J). aestive, Dr. Jonathan 
Dwight, jr., obtained the loan of 24 specimens of plovers (genus 
Aegialitis) for use in connection with his studies of the molting of 
birds. All the lots sent out, with one exception, were returned dur- 
ing the year. The loans of mammals were more numerous, amounting 
in all to 29 lots, comprising about 300 specimens. Dr. J. A. Allen 
obtained the nse of LLO specimens of seals and other mammals for use 
in his work on the mammals of eastern Siberia. Forty-one specimens 
were sent to Mr... A, G. Rehn to assist him in the preparation of a 


report on the mammals of southern New Mexico and western Texas, 


and 14 bats, of the genus Vyetsnemes, for use in identifying bats of that 
genus from the Bahama Islands. Dr, D, G. Elliot, of the Field Colum- 
bian Museum, borrowed 35 specimens in connection with his work on 
Central American mammals. Other loans were chiefly to the scientific 
assistants in the Biological Survey, Department of Agriculture, The 
majority of the material was returned during the year. The mollusks, - 
of the family Achiatinel/ide, loaned to the late Alpheus Hyatt, were 
transferred after his death to Prof. A. T. Mayer, who is engaged in 
completing the work left untinished by Professor Hyatt. Of insects. 
4% loans were made, the most important being a collection of 626 
Orthoptera and Dermaptera, which was sent to Mr. J. A. G. Rehn, of 
Philadelphi ia. Dr, Philip P. Calvert. of Philadelphin, received 285 
specimens of dragon flies (Odonata), and Dr. E. P. Felt, of Albany, 
New York, 104 specimens of ophionid hymenoptera, The material 
loaned was, for the most part, still in the hands of the specialists at the 
close of the year. Of marine invertebrates, exclusive of mollusks, 9 
loans were made, 2 of whieh deserve mention. Prof. H. Coutiére, of 
the Ecole Supérieure de Pharmacie, Paris, received the crustaceans of 
the family Alpheide collected by the Hawaiian and Samoan expedi- 
tions of the Fish Commission steamer A//efross, and also the general 
Museum collections of that family for report. All the specimens of 
the so-called Jfolothuria atre were sent to Prof. Charles L. Hadwards, 
of Trinity College, in connection with his studies of variation. The 
stomatopod crustaceans, collected by the staff of the steamer A/Aatroxs 
in Hawaii and Samoa, were sent to Dr. KR. P. Bigelow, of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, who volunteered to report on them. 
Three lots of ostracoda were sent to Mr. R. W. Sharpe, of Wilmette, 
Ilinois, who has undertaken to report on this group for the Museum. 

A number of skulls of mammals were sent to Dr. J. M. Ingersoll, 


of New York, who is engaged in 2 comparative study of the sinuses of 


the nose. Plants were loaned during the year, chiefly to the botanists 
of the Ames Botanical Laboratory, North Easton, Massachusetts, the 
Biltmore Herbarium, the Gray Herbarium. Harvard University, the 
New York Botanical Garden, and to Dr. C. E. Waters, Mr. Karl W, 
Wiegand, and Mrs. Caroline W. Harris. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF DUPLICATES, 


As already stated, 100 new sets of marine invertebrates from the 
duplicate collections, were made up during the year, for distribution 
to educational establishments, in accordance with the long-standing 
practice of the Museum. Each set contained about 200 specimens, 
representing from #2 to 0) species, making in all about 20.000 speci- 
mens. During the year 50 of these sets were distributed. About 
one-half of them were sent to high schools and other public sehools 
throughout the United States, and the remainder to various universi- 
ties, colleges, normal schools, public libraries, seminaries, academies, 
training schools, and science clubs. 

About 50 sets of fishes were also made up for distribution, 

A series of 60 skins of monkeys, and some other mammals which 
were without data as regards localities, etc., and hence of no especial 
value in the study collection of the Division of Mammals, were dis- 
tributed to four colleges. which signified their desire to make use of 
the material in teaching. 


LABORATORY USE OF COLLECTIONS HY INVESTIGATORS. 


The collections of mammals, birds, insects and plants were frequently 
consulted by the naturalists of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
as in previous years. Mrs. Vernon Bailey pursued studies of birds in 
connection with her book on birds of the Western United States, 
Mr. Outram Bangs, of Boston, examined the collections of neotropi- 
cal birds, and the committee on nomenclature, of the American Orni- 
thologists Union, examined a large amount of material for the PU rpose 
of ascertaining, as in past years, the status of newly described North 
American species. The series of Old World chameleons was studied 
by Mr. Thomas Barber, of Cambridge, Massachusetts, who has in 
preparation a monographic work on these reptiles, In an endeayor 
to establish the real status of the snake, known as fropidonotus erythro 
guster, Prof. H. L. Clark, of Olivet Collere, Michigan, made COM pa ri- 
sons of specimens in the Museum, Comparisons of insects were made 
by the following entomologists: Prof. John B. Smith (Noctuidae), 
Dr. W. J. Holland (Moths), Dr. J. A. G. Rehn (Orthoptera), Mr. J. C. 
Bradley (parasitic hymenoptera and sawtlies), Mr. H. H. Ballou 
(Specidae), Dr. Walter Horn, of Berlin, Germany, examined the 
eollections of Coleoptera and identified some of the exotic materia, 
He spoke highly of the work of the late Martin I. Linell, whe was for 
many years an aid in the Division of Insects. 

As for some years past, Dr. N. L. Britton, director of the New York 
Botanical Garden, was a frequent visitor to the herbarium, During 
the past year he was principally interested in studying the Crassula- 
ceae. Dr. EK. L. Greene spent much time in reviewing certain of the 
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Papavernceac, and Mr. Theodor Holm, the Carices. Dr. L. M. Under- 
wood, of Columbia University, examined the collections of ferns. 

Inquiries were received from Stanford University concerning the 
methods of cataloguing and labeling employed in the Department, and 
were answered as fully as circumstances would permit. 


SCIENTIFIC RESEARCHES AND PUBLICATIONS, 


This very important branch of the work of the Department, the founda- 
tion, indeed, and the final aim ofall its other activities, was carried on with 
no less ardor than in previous years, The segregation of work on the 
exhibition series, explained in a preceding page, left the scientific 
staff somewhat more time in which to pursue investigations, while the 
activity of systemutists in various parts of the country, involving the 
use of the Government collections, showed no abatement. 

It is only possible in this place to mention some of the more impor- 

tant investigations carried on by the members of the scientilic staff of 
the Museum. A complete list of all papers based on the Museum col- 
lections published by the staif for the year will be found in Appendix II 
of this volume. It is interest ing to note that the articles exceed 150 
in number, and appeared in about thirty different journals, including 
the following: Proceedings of the U. 5. National Museum, Bulletin of 
the U. 5. National Museum, Proceedings of the Biological Society of 
Washington, Proceedings of the Philadelphia Academy of Natural 
Sciences, Science Yearbook of the Carnegie Institution, The Auk, 
Naturen, Nautilus, American Journal of Pharmacy, Journal of Con: 
chology, Smithsonian Report, Biographical Memoirs of the National 
Academy of Sciences, Canadian Entomologist, Journal of the New 
York Entomological Society, Psyche, Proceedings of the Entomolog- 
ical Society of Washington, Entomological News, Transactions of the 
Entomological Society, Country Life in America, Bulletin of the 
Museum of Comparative Zoology, Zoologischer Anzeiger, Public 
Health Report, Report of the Bureau of Animal Industry, U. 8. 
Department of Agriculture, American Medicine, Bulletin of the 
Hygienic Laboratory, U.S. Public Health Service, Journal of Com- 
parative Medicine, Contributions from the National Herbarium, Annals 
of Botany, Bulletin of the Torrey Botanical Club, Plant World, and 
Fern Bulletin. 
_ The second volume of Mr. Robert Ridgway’s extensive manual of 
North and Central American birds, containing S54 pages of text and 
22 plates, was published during the year. It deals with the families 
of Tanagers, Troupiala, Honey Creepers, and Wood Warblers (Tana- 
gride, Icteride, Coerebidie, and Mniotiltid™), comprising TT genera 
and 433 species and subspecies. 

The preparation of the third volume, covering 15 families, was in an 
advanced stage at the close of the year, about 400 pages being already 
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in type. Dr, Charles W. Richmond's paper on the birds collected by 
Doctor Abbott and Mr. C. B. Kloss in the Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands was published by the Museum during the year. Doctor 
Richmond spent considerable time in identifying the Abbott collection 
of birds for the west coast of Sumatra and in working up a collection 
from the South Pacific. He continued work on the eurd catalogue of 
the genera and species of birds, Two pipers on South American hirds 
in the Museum collection, by Mr. H. C, Oberholser, sppeared during 
the year, and also one by Dr. W. K. Fisher on i new tern from the 
Hawaiian Islands, Dr. William L. Ralph continued the preparation 
of material for a supplementary volume on the life histories of North 
American birds, with special reference to their nests and eeps, to vom- 
plete the important work left unfinished by the death of Major (, FE, 
Bendire. 

Dr. L. Stejneger completed his study of the reptiles of Porto Rico, 
and handed the manuseript in for publication in November, 1t is 
hoped that means will be found for its publication at an early date, 
When the year closed he was stil] engaged in the investigution of the 
herpetological fauna of eastern Asin. Papers by Doctor Stejneger on 
Holbrook’s salamander and on the reptiles of the Huachuea Moun- 
tains, Arizona, were published by the Museum during the year, 

In accordance with the arrangement made with President [. Ss. 
Jordan, the Museum published during the year 14 papers on Japanese 
fishes, prepared by himself and conjointly with other ichthyologists, 
Two papers on the osteology of fishes, hy Mr. E. (’. Starks, were pub- 
lished, and a brief paper by Dr. Theodore Gill on the use of the name 
‘“ torpedo,” 

in connection with an extensive work on the Tertiary mollusks 
of Florida, Dr, W. H. Dall prepared reviews of the recent mollusks 
of the groups Veneridw, Carditacea, Cyrenacea, und Astartide, | Vr, 
Bartseh continued work on the Pyramidellidae, and had nearly com- 
pleted the investigation at the close of the yeur, 

The researches carried on by Mr. G. S. Miller, jr., had for their 
principal object the elucidation of Doctor Abbott's collections of Kast 
Indian mammals. As stated on a previous page, he found in the col. 
lection studied 17 new species of mouse deer, genus Zragulus, and 1G 
new species in other orders, together with a new renus, Lenothps 
In going over the Museum collection of American bats, he detected ai) 
undescribed species, diagnoses of which aro published in the Proceed. 
ings of the Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sciences, Hp also pro- 
pared a number of notes on different species of bats and rodents. 
Dr, E. A. Mearns, U.S, Army, made a study of the ocelots in the 
Museum collection and in other collections, the results of which were 
published in September, 1902, as Proceedings paper No, 1286, Dr. 
M. W. Lyon, jr., completed and handed in for publication his list of 
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type specimens of mammals, exclusive of cetaceans, in the collections 
of the Museum. As photographs of the types ure to be prepared, this 
catalogue has not yet been published. It records the presence of type 
speciinens, or type material, of 469 species and subspecies. (This is 
exclusive of the type specimens in the collection of the Biological 
Survey, U.S, Department of Agriculture, which are probably at least 
asmany.) Dr. Lyon has also pursued investigations relative to the 
osteology of the ribbits, and published two brief notes on other mam- 
nutls. ‘The Head Curator completed his comparison of North American 
ind European species of whalebone whales, and toward the close of 
the year submitted a manuscript of about 1,000 pages, with 50 plates, 
He also prepared papers on Dr. Philippi's species of Chilean porpoises, 
on a killer whale stranded on the coast of Maine, and on a species of 
Prodelphinus obtained at Honolulu; and notes on the name of the com. 
mon porpoise of the genus Jursiops, and on the occurrence of the 
pollack whale, Baleneptera borealis, in American waters. 

Doctor Ashmend continued his study of the classitication of the 
Chaleid flies, which was in course of publication by the Carnegie 
Museum at the close of the year, and a series of papers on the wasps 
of the groups Vespoidea, Proctotrypoidea, and Cynipoidea, was pub- 
lished in the Canadian Entomologist and other entomological journals. 
He continued work on his monographs of North America Braconidew, a 
Philippine Hymenoptera, Japanese Hymenoptera, and also a catalogue 
of North American Hymenoptera, Mr. D. W. Coquillett was oceupied 
in identifying and arranging the Diptera, and completed a revision of 
the genera of the family Empididw, A pauper by him describing four 
new gener and %4 new species of North America diptera appeared in 
the Museum Proceedings in September, 1902. Mr. Nathan Banks 
published 16 papers on spiders and on other subjects of a more general 
character. A paper on dragon flies, and one on ant lions, by Mr. R. P. 
Currie, were published by the Entomological Society of Washington 
during the year. Mr. Currie continued work on a catalogue of 
North American Neuropteroid insects, and ona menorraph of the ant 
lions. Mr. August Busck published 2 papers on the codling moth, 
and one on a new species of the family Yponomentidae. His revision 
of the American moths of the family Gelechiidae was published hy the 
Museum during the year. The Museum Proceedings for the vear also 
contained a paper by Dr. H. G. Dyar on the larva of moths from 
Colorado, and an additional section of Dr, Jolin B. Smith's monorraph 
of the moths of the family Noctuidae. Dr. .J. E, Benedict published 
descriptions of new species of Galatheidae, and completed a revision of 
the genus Lejidopa, and descriptions of other new Albuneidas. He 
also engaged in the study of the anomuran crabs from Japan and the 
Hawaiian Islands, collected by the Afhatrose, some new crabs of the 
family Dromidae, and some interesting annelids. Miss M. J. Rathbun 
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continued work on a monograph of the fresh-water crabs, based on the 
collections of the National Museum, the Muséum d'Histoire Naturelle, 
Paris, the Museum of Comparative Zoology, Harvard University, and 
other institutions. She also published five short papers on erusta- 
ceans during the year, one of which, deseribing new Hawaiinn crabs, 
appeared in the Museum Proceedings. Dr. Harriet Richardson pub- 
lished descriptions of two new isopods. Two papers on crustaceans 
collected in and near Mammoth Cave and Nickajack Caye, by Prof, 
W. P. Hay, were published by the Museum, 

Dr. Charles B. Wilson completed his study of the collection of 
North American copepod crustaceans of the family Argulidm, the 
results of which were published by the Museum as Proceedings paper 
No. 1302. It occupies 107 pages, and includes a review of all tha 
species of the family and a bibliography, and is ack ompanied by 20 
plates, 

Dr. C. W. Stiles, Custodian of Helminthologiecal Collections, made 
an extended investigation of a parasitic disease prevalent among the 
people of the Southern States, which he found to be due to the attacks 
of a new species of hookworm, Vneinariaamerionna, He also eA 
on investigations regarding frequency of the occurrence of Parasites 
in men, He published nine papers relating to parasitology during 
the year and three others along the same line eonjointly with Dr. 
Albert Hiussall and Mr. Charles A. Pfender; also the first three parts 
of an index catalogue of medical and veterinary zoology, Doctor Has- 
sall being a coauthor. The staff of the National Herbarium was too 
fully oceupied during the year with routine work and the rearrange- 
ment of the collections to devote a great deal of time to iInvestiontions, 
A third section of Doctor Rose's studies of Mexiean and Central 
American plants was published, and a paper in joint authorship with 
Mr. W. B. Hemsley on the genus /u/iania. He continued work on 
the Crassulacee of North America conjointly with Doctor Britton, 
and completed a preliminary paper relating to that group of plants, 
Mr. C. L. Pollard published a number of notes in the Plant World, 
and described two new violets from the United States. Te ulso pub- 
lished conjointly with Mr. T. D. A. Cockerell descriptions of four 
new plants from new Mexico. Mr. W. R. Maxon continued studiseon 
the Museum collection of ferns, and Mr. Edward §. Stecle completed 
a monograph of the genus Locinaria, 


EXPOSITIONS. 


As stated in the last report, a part of the collections displayed at 
the Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo, 1901, were later transferred 
to the Charleston Exposition, which closed May o1, 102. The 
exhibit made at the latter place was returned to Washington in June. 
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In the meantime preparations were begun for the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition, St. Louis, 1904. The schedule of exhibits for'this eXxph- 
sition, approved by the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, 
includes the display of a series of specimens of the large game mam- 
mals of the world, the cast of an adult sulphur-bottom whale (the 
largest existing animal), a series of the largest and most attractive 
birds, such as the ostriches, pheasants, birds of paradise, etc.; large 
reptiles, such as the crocodiles, alligators, boas, pythons, cobras, and 
the like; aseries of models of deep-sea fishes; a systematic series of 
invertebrates, arranged with the special view of illustrating modern 
methods of museum installation and labeling; a series of the eggs of 
vertebrates; a collection of butterflies. An exhibit from the National 
Herbarium, and some minor exhibits, will probably be decided upon 
later. A representation of the Children’s Room, showing the methods 
to interest children in the study of animate nature, will also be made. 

A report on the Pan-American Exposition was submitted during this 
year, and will be found in the Assistant Secretary's report for 1900- 
M01, pp. 177 to 231. The Head Curator, having been in charge of 
the exhibit of the Smithsonian Institution and National Museum at 
the Charleston Exposition, also submitted a report in that connection 
which will be found in the Assistant Seerctary’s report for 1901-2, 
pp. 165 and 166, 

PERSOR 3 EL. 


Mr. F. A. Lucas, Curator of the Division of Comparative Anatomy, 
was, as already mentioned, placed in temporury charge of all exhibits 
of the Department of Gioloey, November 1, 1902, 

Dr. L, Stejneger served as acting Head Curator during the month 
of August, 1902, and for about one week in October of that year. 

Dr. G. T. Moore, of the U. 8. Department of Agriculture, was 
appointed custodian of lower algae in the National Herbarium, May 
25, 113. 

Dr. Marcus W. Lyon, jr., Aid in the Division of Mammals. was 
appointed chief special agent for the exhibit of the Smithsonian 
Institution and National Museum at the Louisiana Purchase Exposi- 
tion, November 1, 1909. 

Mr. Charles W. Simpson, Aid in the Division of Mollusks, resigned 
December 31, 102, 

Mr. RK. G. Paine was appointed Aid in the Division of Reptiles and 
Batrachians, July 1, 1902. 

Mr. W. B. Marshall was appointed Aid in the Division of Mollusks, 
April 1, 1903, 

Mr, W. V. Warner was appointed preparator January 17, 1903, and 
was assigned to work on the permanent exhibit of insects, 
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REPORT ON DEPARTMENT OF GEOLOGY 
FOR THE YEAR 1902-3. 


By Geronce PL Manni, 
Flewl Curator. 


The year that has just closed compares very favorably with those 
immediately preceding, both as to the number and value of the acces- 
sions. The Department is to be particularly congratulated on equiring 
the Rominger and Sherwood collections of vertebrate and invertebrate 
fossils; another large portion of the Ulrich collection, and three entire 
meteorites from Kentucky and North Carolina, as noted below. The 
line example of the Shergotty, India, meteorite, secured through 
the courtesy of Dr. T. H. Holland, and a fragment of the celebrated 
diamond-bearing meteorite from Novo Urei, Russia, are also worthy of 
mention. 

ACCESSIONS, 
The total number of accessions received by the Department is shown 


in tabular form below, those for 1900-1901 and 1901-2 being also 
given for purposes of comparison: 
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As has been stated in previous reports, little idea of values can he 
obtained from these figures. I give below, therefore, a list of some 
of the more important materials received, either in the way of gift, 
purchase, or exchange. 


DIVISION OF CROLL Y. 


1, A series of massive and cut polished stalactites and stalagmites 
from the Copper Queen Mine, Bishee, Arizona, and copper ore from 
Nacozari, Mexico; the gift of James Douglas. 

2. Two large specimens of pegmatite from Auburn, Maine: collec- 
ted by the Head Curator. 
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4. i large series of economic materials exhibited by the U. 5. Geo- 
logical Survey at the Buffalo and Charleston expositions, and at the 
close of the latter turned over to the National Museum. It includes 
upwards of 400 specimens, 

4. A collection of igneous rocks from Holyoke, Massachusetts, 
described by B. K. Emerson in a paper read before the Creological 
Society of America, December, 1902; the gift of B. K. Emerson, 

5, A collection of voleanic bombs and lavas from Cinder Buttes. 
Idaho; collected by I. C. Russell. 

6. One fine large specimen of native arsenic from the Double Stand- 
ard Mine, Santa Cruz County, Arizona; through exchange with W. 
QO. Crosby. 

7. A collection of fluorite and associated rocks and minerals from 
Kentucky; made by Rt. S. Bassler and E. O. Ulrich. 

8. A fine series of halloysite from Hart County, Kentucky: the 
gift of Hon. J. E. Stotsenburg. 

#. A very complete series of tales from the North Carolina Tale and 
Mining Company, of Swain County, North Carolina; the gift of the 
COMpHny. 

10. Quadrangle series of rocks from the U. 5. Geological Survey, 
as follows: Globe Copper district, Arizona; San Luis Obispo, Cali- 
fornia; Silver City, Idaho; Telluride, Colorado: Silver City and 
De Lamar, Idaho; Coos Bay, Port Orford, and Rosebury, Oregon; 
Ellensburg, Washington; La Plata, Colorado; and Crater Lake, 
Oregon. 


DIVIRION OF MIS ERALONYT, 


i. A collection of some 200 specimens of minerals from various 
American localities, received from the U. 5. Geological Survey at the 
close of the Pan-American and Charleston expositions. Conspicuous 
in this series are the fine tourmalinitic quartzes from Little Pipestone 
district, Montana, the larger being some 2 feet in length and coated on 
one side with a parallel growth of small, richly-colored almethysts, 
A second example is a crystal of smoky quartz some 18 inches in 
length, with good terminations, but broken across the bottom so as to 
show the sagenitic black tourmaline. The series also contains severa| 
cross sections of crystals, 4 or more inches in diameter, showing 
to good advantage the zonal arrangement of the quartz and tourmn.- 
line: also a very complete series of aurichalcites and specimens of the 
comparatively rare minerals coloradoite and melonite, as well as fine 
tourmalines from California, endlichite from New Mexico. quartz 
from North Carolina and New York, parisite from Montana, cinnabar 
from Uteh and California, fluorite from New Hampshire, gothite from 
Colorado, melanotekite from New Mexico, barite from Colorado, 
graftonite from New Hampshire, ete, 
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2. A series of zeolites from the trap rocks of New Jersey; the gift 
of W. “. Disbrow. - 

3. A series of specimens of copper tellurides from the Good Hope 
mine, including the new species rickardite; the gift of Dr, LM. Weiss. 

4. A fragment from the only known specimen of footeite; the gift 
of Warren M. Foote, of Philadelphia. 

5. Through purchase and exchange with the Foote Mineral Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia, and other dealers, the following minerals, not 
before represented in the collections, were obtained: 
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Parameloconite, Ciraitonite, 
Baddelevite Vandiestite, 
Lewisite, Kulytite, 
Derby lite, Wittichenite, 
Rammelsberyite. Molysite. 
Grimlingite. Mazapilite. 
Skutterndite, Fuggerite. 
Pontlancite. Dundas te, 
Zeophy lite, Ravenite. 
Lonebergite. Larderellite. 
Arseneopleite. | Footeite. 
Pearceite. Rickardite. 
Nasonite. Sternbergite. 
klinoznisite, Pyropissite. 
Reaibel vite. | Langbeinite. 
Pinakiolite, |—6«mPentieldite, 
Falingtonite. Lencophenicite. 
Sapphirine. 


6, Through purchase and exchange, in part for the St. Louis Expo- 
sition, the following meteorites have been added to the collection: 
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SECTION OF [NVRETESRATE FALEOXTOLOGY, 


1. A collection of some 1,200 species (75,000 specimens) of bryozoa 
and 2,500 thin sections, from the E. O, Ulrich collection. 

9 The Carl Rominger collection of Mississippi Valley Paleozoic 
invertebrates. This consists largely of corals (many of which are 
firured and described in the reports of the Geological Survey of 
Michigan), crinoids, and mollusks, representing not less than 14,000 
specimens, 

6 The Andrew Sherwood collection of Pennsylvania Upper Devonio 
vertebrate and invertebrate fossils, This contains many choice slabs 
filled with large brachiopods and mollusea, besides about 8.000 small 
specimens. 

4, Collections of trilobites with limbs (7rierthrus becks) studied by 
Doctor Waleott and described in the Proceedings of the Biological 
Society of Washington, Ist: of Little Metis sponges, and some 
twenty boxes of Paleozoic fossils, from the U.S. Geological Survey. 

5. One large slab containing 18 fine specimens of melonites and some 
125 labeled specimens from the Marcellus limestone; received from 
Dr. C. E. Beecher, of Yale University. 


SRCTION OFF VERTERRATE FALBONTILMAY. 


1. Casts of mandibular rami; teeth of Mastodon humboldti and Meaa- 
tadon cordillerum; received fromthe British Museum. 

a (Cast of err of Aimeus crossus, 

4. Reptilian footprints in sandstone, from Mount Carbon, Penn- 
ev lvania. 

4. A tooth (type) of Cladodus formosus, from Needle Mountains 
quadrangle, Colorado; collected by Whitman Cross. 


BECTION OF PALEOMOTANYT., 


1. Eighty-three specimens of Paleozoic plants, from the Ulrich 
collection. 

#. A small series of fossil plants, from the Permian of Ohio. 

&. Four hundred and eighty-eight specimens of Triassic plants, from 
Connecticut and Massachusetts; received from the U. 5. Geological 
Survey. 

ROUTINE. 


During the year under consideration the geographic exhibit of 
economic minerals in the southwest court has been largely overhauled 
and cases and specimens cleaned and rearranged. The collection of non- 
metallic minerals on the baleony has likewise undergone rearrange- 
ment. The case containing the stratigraphic and historical collections, 
aguinst the south wall in the west-south range, has been entirely recon- 
structed and the collections reinstalled. In the course of this work 
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some 2,500 blocks constructed on a new plan were introduced. These 
are made of a tripartate veneering and only about one-fourth inch in 
thickness. 

In six floor upright exhibition cases and one wall-case, double doors 
have been replaced by single, thus more than doubling the size of the 
glass. The improvement is so great as to suggest the advisability of 
carrying out the work in all the cases of this type. 

The collections on the west front of the Museum have been over- 
hauled and many specimens removed to storage, whereby the appear- 
ance of the west front is considerably improved. The work has, as 
usual, been done under the direct supervision of Mr. Newhall. 

Manuscript for about 1,300 lubels has been prepared and sent to the 
Government Printer. Upward of 6,000 specimen and reference cards 
have also been prepared, and an equal number of specimens numbered. 

The work of preparing the type catalogue has progressed but slowly, 
only about 300 slips having been written. The large influx of new and 
especially type material, lins made it seem advisable to postpone the 
immediate publication of this list, This work, together with the gen- 
eral stenographic and clerical work of the department, has remained 
in the hands of Mrs. Jouy and Miss Graves. 

In the section of invertebrate paleontology a large amount of work 
has been done in arranging the new materials, particularly those of 
the E. O. Ulrich collection. During the year there were identified or 
placed in final museum condition upward of 16,000 specimens. These 
are recorded in the registers, but, on account of lack of clerical help, 
have not been numbered, nor have cards been made for the card 
catalogue, 

Dr. Peale reports that work on the paleobotanical series has con- 
tinued along the sume lines as last year. The exhibition series has been 
partially rearranged and new labels have been printed and exchanged 
for the temporary labels of the Paleozoic portion of the collection. 

Work in the section of vertebrate paleontology has proceeded but 
slowly, owing to the small force engaged. Mr. Stewart has been at 
work during almost the entire year upon a mount of the Cfaosmuerus, 
The work is now nearly completed, and it is expected that during the 
coming fall this very interesting vertebrate fossil will be placed on 
exhibition in the southeast court. The hind limb of a Brenfosrurns 
has been prepared and placed on exhibition during the time under 
consideration. 

No explorations have been carried on during the year at the expense 
of the Museum. Messrs. Schuchert and Bassler and the Head Curator 
have been in the field on various occasions, but either at their own 
expense or that of other organizations. Much valuable material has 
thus been obtained. 
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EXCHANGES AND LOASS. 


There have been sent out from the Division of Geology during this 
period, to various individuals and students, some 1,262 individual 
specimens and 1,288 pounds of miscellaneous material—this entirely 
aside from such materials as are ordinarily loaned for study and inyes- 
tigation. For the last-named purposes there have been loaned during 
the year, from the Division of Geology: 

To T. Nelson Dale, Pittsfield, Massachusetts, 6 specimens of roofing 
slates and thin sections. 

To George I Adams, U. 5. Geological Survey, 9 specimens of 
gypsum. 

To George F. Barker, University of Pennsylvania, 3 specimens of 
uraninite, 

From the Division of Mineralogy, material has been furnished to 
the Chemical and Physical Department of the U. 5. Geological Sur- 
vey, to the Division of Roads of the Department of Agriculture, and to 
the Bureau of Soils of the same Department. Samples of the Putnam 
County, Georgia, and Admire, Kansas, meteorites were sent to Dr. 
E. Cohen, Greifswald, Germany, for use in his researches on meteoric 
iron, 

From the Division of Stratigraphic Paleontology there were loaned 
to Dr. C. KE. Beecher 48 specimens of Upper Carboniferous insects, 
To A. W. Grabau, Columbia University, § crinoids, To Dr. M. Coxs- 
mann, Paris, 16 Cretaceous gastropods. To Prof. 5. W. Williston, 
University of Chicago, 257 specimens of Tertinry insects. To Dr. 
John M. Clarke, State paleontologist, Albany, New York, a large lot 
of Lower Silurian graptolites; and to the Royal Anstrian Museum 
(Dr. Handlirsch), 562 Carboniferous insects, 

Portions of collections in the section of vertebrate paleontology 
have been studied by Dr. E. C. Case, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Prof. 
S. W. Williston, University of Chicago; Dr. J. B. Hatcher, Carnegie 
Museum, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania; Prof. H. F. Osborn, of the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History in New York City; and Dr. John 
M. Clarke, State paleontologist of New York. 

The paleobotanical collections, as usual, have been continually 
available to the paleobotanists of the U.S. Geological Survey. TS 
addition, Dr, Arthur Hollick, of the New York Botanical Gardens, 
has on several occasions visited the Museum in connection with his 
work on the island series of the Upper Cretaceous, 


PEESEST CONDITION OF COLLECTIONS, 


It may be safely stated that, as a whole, the collections are in better 
condition than ever before. The improvement has been constant, and 
though not as rapid as one could wish, is fairly satisfactory—perhaps 
as satisfactory as can be expected in the present building. Naturally 
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there must be a constant weeding out of old material and the insertion 
of new in order that the collections may be kept up to date, but expan- 
sion along any lines other than that of vertebrate paleontology i 

practically prohibited through lack of space. The work which is of 
being done in connection with preparations for the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition will, on the assumption that the collections return to 
us in sufety, fill the halls to their utmost extent, and it will unques- 
tionably be necessary to store a considerable amount of less desirable 
muatterial. 

Mention may be made here of the mounted skeleton of the Church, 
Michigan, mastodon, collected by Mr. Alban Stewart in the spring of 
1901, which is now in an advanced state of preparation. This gives 
the Museum its first complete mounted representative of this interest 
ing group of quadrupeds. 

The acquisition for the workshops of a one-half horsepower motor 
with flexible shaft and fittings for drilling and cutting, and a “Jenny 
Lind” polisher, together with a renewal of the large grinding bed and 
the remodeling of the reciprocating stone saw, have greatly facilitated 
the work of the preparntors. 

The work of the year, as on previous occasions, has been compli- 
cated by preparation for an exposition. 


RESEARCH, 


Various influences have prevented the Head Curator from taking an 
active part in research in connection with the Museum collections. 
Numerous brief papers have been published, but as they were not, for 
the most part, based upon Museum materials, they need not be men- 
tioned here. 

In connection with Mr. 'Tassin,-investigations have been made upon 
the meteorite collections, but the results as yet are far from ready for 
publication. 

The Head Curator has in course of preparation a work upon the 
History of American Geology. This is as yet so far from complete 
as to need no special notice at this time. 

Mr. Schuchert has continued his studies on Lower Devonic fossils, 
as reported last year. A report to be published by the Geological 
Survey of Maryland on this subject is progressing satisfactorily, and 
it is expected will be ready for the printer some time during the com- 
ing year, 

Mr. Sehuchert has also completed a study of the Cystidea of the 
Manlius and Coeymans formations. The paper is about ready for pub- 
lication. 

Mr. Rt. S. Bassler has in preparation studies on the Bryozoa and 
Ostracoda. A paper reviewing the entire Bryozoa of the Rochester 
shales will, it is expected, be completed during the coming winter. 
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THe Museum SrTarFr. 
(June 30, LM.) 


8. P. Langley, Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, Keeper Ex-oificio, 
Richard Rathbun, Assistant Secretary, in charge of U. 8. National Museum. 
 W. de C. Ravenel, Administrative Assistant. 


BCLENTIFIC STAFF. 


DerasTMEeST oF ANTHROPOLOGY: - 


Otis T. Mason, Acting Head Curator, 
(a) Division of Ethnology: O. T. Mason, Curator; Walter Hongh, Assistant 
Curator; J. W. Fewkea, Collaborator. . 
(4) Division of Physical Anthropology: A. Hrdlicka, Assistant Curator. 
(¢) Division of Historie Archeology: Paul Haupt, Honorary Curator; Cyrus Adler, 
Honorary Assistant Curmtor; LM. Casanowies, Aid. 
(d) Division of Prehistoric Archeology. 
(e) Division of Technology (Mechanical phases): J. FE. Watkins, Curmtor; George 
C. Maynard, Assistant Curator. 
Section of Electricity: George C. Maynard, Custodian. 
(1) Division of Graplie Arte 
Section of Photography: T, W. Smillie, Custodian. 
(9) Division of Medicine: J. M. Flint, U, 8, Navy (Retired), Honorary Cunitor. 
(h) Division of Kelignona: 
Rection of Historie Religious Ceremonials: Cyrus Adler, Custodian. 
(i) Division of History aud Biography: 
Section of American History: A. FL. Clark, Custodian; Paul Beckwith, 
Aid. 


Derantwext or Brovoiv: 


Frederick W. True, Head Corntor. 
(a) Division of Moammets: Frederick W. True, Acting Curator; G. 5. Miller, jr., 
Assistant Curator; Marcus W. Lyon, jr., Aid. 
(b) Dirision of Birds: Robert Ridgway, Corator; Charles W. Richmond, Assist- 
ant Curator; J. H. Riley, Aid. 
Section of Birds’ Eggs: William I.. Ralph, Honorary Curator. 
(c) Dirision of Reptiles and Batrochians: Leonhard Stejneger, Cumtor; KR. G, 
Paine, Aid. 
(f) Division of Fishes: Tarleton H. Bean, Honorary Curator;"Barton A. Paean, 
Assistant Cunitor. 
(e) Division of Molfusta: William H. Dall, Honorary Cumtor; Pan! Bartech, 
Aid: William B. Marshall, Aid. 
(f) Division of Insect: L. O, Howard, Honorary Curator; W. TH. Ashmead, 
Assistant Curator; K. P. Currie, Aid. 
Section of Hymenoptera: W. H. Ashmead, in charge. 
Section of Myriapoda; ©. F. Cook, Custodian. 
Section of Diptera: D. W. Coquillett, Custodian. 
Section of Coleoptera: E, A. Schwarz, Custodian. 
Section of Lepidoptera: Harrison G. Dyar, Custodian. 
Section of Arachnida: Nathan Banks, Custodian, 
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(9) Dicwion of Marine Jovertebrates: Richard Rathbun, Honorary Curator: J. E. 
Benedict, Assistant Curator; Miss M. J. Rathbun, Assistant Curator; 
Miss Harriet Richardson, Collaborator. 

Section of Helminthological Collections: C. W. Stiles, Custodian. 

(A) Jieision of Comperrativce Anatomy: Frederic A. Locas, Curator. 

(t) dMvivion af Monts (National Herbarium): Frederick V. Coville, Honorary Cura- 
tor; J. N. Rose, Assistant Curator; C. L. Pollard, Assistant Curator; 
W. RB. Maxon, Aid in Cryptogamic Botany. 

Section of Forestry: B. E. Fernow, Honorary Curator. 

Section of Cryptogamic Collections: 0. F. Cook, Honorary Assistant 
Curator. 

Section of Higher Algae: W. T. Swingle, Custodian. 

Section of Lower Ale: G. T. Moore, Custodian. 

Bection of Lower Fungi: D. G. Fairchild, Custodian. 

Associates in Zoology (Honorary): Theodore N. Gill, C. Hart Merriam, R. E,C. 
Stearns, 
DeraARTMEST oF GEOLOGY: 
George P. Merrill, Head Curator. 
(a) Dhvinon of Phiten! and Chemical Geology ( Systematic anid Applied): George P. 
Merrill, Curator; W. H. Newhall, Aid; W. C. Phalen, Aid. 
(4) Diewton of Mineralogy: F.,W, Clarke, Honorary Curator; Wirt Tussin, Assist. 
ant Curator; L. T. Chamberlain, Honorary Custodian of Gems and 
Precious Stones. 
(¢) Division of Stratigraphic Paleontotogy: Charles D. Walcott, Honorary Curator: 
Charles Schuchort, Assietant Curator, é 

Section of Vertebrate Fossile: F. A. Lucas, Acting Curator, 

Section of Invetebrate Fossils: Paleozoic, Charles Schuchert, Custodian; 
Carboniferous, George H. Girty, Custodian: Mesozoic, T. W. Stanton, 
Custodian; Cenozoic, W. H. Dall, Associate Curator; Madreporurian 

Corals, T. Wayland Vaughan, Custodian. ; 

Section of Puleobotany: Lester F. Ward, Associnte Curator; A. C. Peale 
Aid; F. TI. Knowlton, Custodian of Mesozoic Plants; David White. 
Custodian of Paleozoic Plants. : 

Associate in Paleontology (Honorary): Charles A. White, 


ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF. 


Superintendent, J. E Watkine. 

Chief of Correspondence and Documents, K. [. Geare. 
Librarian, Cyrus Adler. 

Assistant Librarian, N. P. Scudder. 

Disbursing Clerk, W. W. Karr. 

Editor, Marcus Benjamin. 

Photographer, T. W. Smillie. 

Registrar, &. C. Brown. 

Supervisor of Construction, J. 5. Goldsmith. 

Property Clerk, W. A. Knowles (Acting). 
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APPENDIX II. 


Asnorr, Dr. W. L., Singapore, Straits 
Settlements: Large and exceedingly 
valuable collections of natural history 
material from the coast and islands of 
northwestern Sumatra and the Riou 
Peninsula, south-of Singapore, inelod- 
ing several hundread mammals, birds, 


reptiles, and hatrachinns, fishes and — 


insects, representing a large number of 
species, several being new to sclence; 
aleo very interesting collections of eth- 
nological material from Samatra, Anda- 
man, amd Nicobar Islands, comprising 


several hundred specimens illnstrating | 


the arte and industries of primitive 
tribes (30040, 40243); one largeand two 
small Polynesian boats (41161). 
Agen, Coantes. (See under Smithso- 
nian Institution. } 
Anger, CONSTANTIA. 
eonian Institution, } 
Asname, L. P., San Diego, Cal.: Two 
plants from California. 41190. 
Apmams, K. L., Inglewood, Cal.: Ten 
plints from California. 41222. 
Agassiz, Dr, ALEXANDER 
Museum of Comparative Zoology, Cum- 
bridge, Muss, | 
Acrictitune, Berear or, Manila, f. L: 
Seven hondns| and sixty-eight plant= 
from the Philippine Islands, obtained 
principally by the Bureau of Forestry 


(See under Smith- 


(See under | 


(40645); 600 plants collected! chiefly by | 


Mr. E. D. Merrill (40646). Exchange. 
Agricuttrore, Derarruextr of, Hon. 
Jame Wilson, Secretary: Nine hon- 
dred and twenty-four specimens of 
Diptera collected in Texas and Mexico 

by Prof. C. H. T. Townsend (39656); 


| 





List or Accesstons, 1{02-3. 


Acmecurcne, Derantrwest or—Cont'd, 
received throngh the Biological Sur- 
vey, (ied specimens of invertebrates 
from Hudson Bay, collected by Mr. 
E. A. Preble (40020); 50 specimens of 
freah-water and marine shells from 
the Hudson Bay region (40025); gall 
insects, parasitic Hvmenoptera and 
Tiptera, representing the collection 
of Dr. William Brodie, Toronto, Can- 
ada (40171); received throngh Dr. L. 
O. Howard, lizard, Chemidophoria 
quicri#, from Goliad County, Texas, 
collectell by Hon, J, D. Mitchell 
(40188); 2 species of land ehells from 
Guatemala (40193); 9 specimens of 
land shells from Mexico, collected by 
Mesers. FE, W. Nelzon and FE. A. Gold- 
man (41080); slugs in aleohol, from 
Coban, Texas, and Florida (41151); 
received throngh the Biological Sur- 
vey about 3) specimens, represent- 
ing 6 species of land and fresh-water 
shells from Mexieo (40406); 6 beetles 
(HHS). 

Material deposited in the National Her- 
hori: Plant, collected by Mr. H. 
Mertens ot Unalaskn (39616); 4 
epecimens of Kifer, collected in New 
Mexico by Prof. T. D, A, Cockerell 
(30606); 23 specimens of Afr, col- 
lected by Mr. L. Spath, Berlin, Ger- 
many (396080); plants, collected by 
Mr. F. A. Walpole in Alaska (30770); 
plant, collected by Miss Dorothy 
Merriam in Californian (30775); 2 
epecimens of Cofyledon, collected by 
Mre. Blanche Trask in California 
(30781); plant from South America 
(40059); 3 plants from the District 
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of Colombia (40082); 168 plants, eol- 
lected in Alaska by Mesers, A. H. 
Brooks and C. G. Pringle (40100); 
specimen of Ampiiahend anil speci- 
men of Typiiope from Porto Rico, 
collected by Dr. Angust Busck 
(40116); plant from Mr. W. LL. RB. 
Lynd, Dover, New Jersey (40126); | 
143 plants, collected in the District 
of Colombia by Mr. George H. Shull 
(40172); 8 plants from Texas, col-— 
lected by Mr. Vernon Bailey (40245); 
an plants from Oregon, collected 
by Mr. F. V. Coville (40248); 2 

plants from California, collected | 
by Mr. J. B. Davy (40247); 6 plants | 
from New Mexico, collected by Mr. 
D. W. Caldwell (40245); 2 plants | 
from California, collected by Dr. 
©. Hart Merriam (40249); 4 plants 
from Californian, collected by Mr. 
H. M. Mall (40200); 5 plants from | 
Wyoming, collected by Messrs. T. 
A. Williams and David Griffith 
(40251); 214 plants from Wash- 
ington, collected by Mr. J. &B. 
Flett, of Tacoma (40268); 651 plants, 
collected in Alaska by Mr, M. W, Gor- 
man (40285); 6 plants from the 
United States (40204); 176 plants, 
collected in Alaska by Mr. W. L. 
Poto (40302); 4 plants from Michi- 
gan and other localities (40318); 
G7 plants from the University of 
Minnesota, obtained by varions col- 
lectors from different localities 
(40319); 130 plants, collected in 
Alaska by Mr. A. J. Collier (40320); | 
about 100 plants, collected in Alaska | 
by Mr. F. A. Walpole (40872); 2 
plants from Washington, collected by | 
Mr.J. B. Flett (40873); 34 plants from | 
California, collected by Mr. H. M. 
Hall (40874); plant from California, 

collected by Mr. D. P. Barrows | 
(40386) ;41 plants, collected in Ontario 
and Washington by Mir. F. V. Coville 
(40387); plant from Canada, collected 
by Dr. J. Fleteher (40388); 3 plants, | 
collected by Dr. C. Hart Merriam | 
and Mr. E. A. Preble in California 
and British Columbia (40472); 6) 
plants, collected in Utah by Mr. H, | 


ee ee _———— 











D. Langille (40492); plants, collected! 
in preaes hy Mr. F. A. Walpole 
(40493); 2 plants from Porto Rico, 
collected by Mr. C. F. Curt (40555); 
9 plants from various localities 
(40596); 47 plants from Alaska 
(4140); 27 plants from Alaska 
(40541); 3 plants from El Paso, Texas, 
collected by Mr. J. H. Gant (40563); 
25 plants from California, collected 
by Dr. V. K. Chesnut (40564); 772 
plants, collected by Mr. David Grif- 
fith in Washington and Oregon 
(40501); 4 plants from New Mexico 
(40724); 2 plants from Vancouver 
Island (40794); 3 plants from Idaho 
(40795); aboot 200 plants, collected 
in Michigan by W. F. Wight in 
DOD (40801); 3 plants (Picea) from 
Canada, collected by Mr. F. V. Co- 
ville (40827) ; 3 plants (conifers) from 
Arizona, collected by Mr. Coville 
(40828); conifers, principally from 
California, collected by Dr. C. Hart 
Merriam and Mr. Vernon Bailey 
(40529); 31 plants from California, 
collected by Mr. Vernon Bailey 
(40890); 3 plants from California, 
collected by Dr. A. K. Fisher (40831); 
11 plants from California, collected 
by Mewrs, C. Hart Merriam and 
Vernon Bailey (40832); 8 plants from 
British Columbia, collected bw Mr. 
EB. A. Preble (40833); 12 plants from 
Texas, collected by Mr. Vernon Bai- 
ley (40634): 24 plants from California, 
collected by Dr. C. Hart Merriam 
(40825); 32 plants from California, 
collected by Dr. ©. Hart Merriam 
(40856); plant from California, col- 
lecte] by Mra, M. H. Manning 
(40837); 0 plants, collected by Mr, 
F, V. Coville in the western section 
of the United States and Mexico 
(4040); 10 specimens of Janet from 
Lousiana, Utah, and Georgia, col- 
lected by Mesers. C. KR. Ball, M. E. 
Jones, and A. H. Curtiss (40089): 
0 plants from Maryland, collected by 
Mr, Coville (40000); 300 plants, col- 
lected in Texas, New Mexico, and 
California by Mr. Vernon Bailey 
(41027); 5 plants from Oregon, and 








Aqweonrer:, Derarrest or—Cont'd. A eeica PR aloocconaas Bou Ee 


Washington (41025); 82 specimens 
of grasses, collected in the District of 
Columbia by Mr. L. H. Dewey 
(41101); plant, collected in the Ds- 
trict of Columbia by Mr. E. L. Mor- 
ria (41165). 

(See under W. J. Beal; Berlin, Ger- 
many, Botanical Museum; J, J. 
Crowley; E. M. Ehrhorn; H. ©. 
Hall: R. M. Harper; John W. Marsh- 
berger; Sheldon Jackson; Minnesota, 
University of; Hon. J. TD. Mitehell; 
E. 8. Plank; Seientifie American; 
J. F. Shaw; Jared G. Smith; J. A. 
Townsend; Mr. Blanche Trask; 
F. M. Webster; F. L. Wyckoff.) 

ALexaspen, Wits H., San Joan, Porto 
Rico: Marine shells. 40226. 

Aureex, J, D., Stidieches Museum fur 
Natur-Volker, Handelskunde, Bremen, 
Germany: Two cotypes of Agriotes 
eremiodes Meyer. i085, 

Atues, THowas W., St. Joseph, Mo,: Car- 
boniferons foesiliferons shales, Ex- 

Attes, Wiis F., Pacific Grove, Cal: 
About 40 plants from California, 41168. 

Auuwox, Axpeew, Bay St. Lonis, Miss, 
and Lobdel, La.: Four epecimens of 
Bat, Pipistrelius subplarus, from Georgia 
(30500); 10) plants (39620); 4 binds’ 
skins (3H6); toad ( Bufo tentignnomie), 
from Bay St. Lonie (S712); toad 
(S787); 38 birds’ skins from Missis- 
sippi (38840); Tree frog, Afyla grotiosa 


(0672); mole (Seafaps oquificus), 
(39067); tomd ( Engyatomea coralinenae), 


(40704); bat (Larxiuras borealin semi- 
nolux), (40882); 2 apecimens of Florida 
rel bat, Zawiers borealis acminelus, 
from Louisiana (41155); 
Seophiopus holbrooka (40106); erik 
(Stareria dekayi) (41157). (See also 
nnder Charles Marshall. ) 

Auenigax Eromo.ocivaL UoMPAXY, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.: Received through 
Mr. George Frinck, manager. Four 
mothe (new to the Museum collection ). 
Exchange. 41174. 


waT mis [oG—/7 


Spadefet, 


DE OO 


delphia, Pa.: One hondred and twenty- 
one specimens, representing 14 species 
of Mexican and Cuban Ichneumonoi- 
dea. Exchange. 40505. 


AumnicaN Moses or Natrona. History, 
New York City: Instrument for moa 
uring skull capacity. Loan. 8411. 

Awentcas Waurnam Wate Company, 
Waltham, Mass.: Received through Mr. 
K. A. Marsh, general superintendent. 
Mounted and unmounted photographs 
of a large model watch movement, 
41128, 

Aura, Oares, North Eaton, Mass: Seven 
speciinens of orchids from Colw, Ex- 
change. 40814. 

Aw, Dr. H. M., Geological Survey of 
Canala, Ottawa, Canada: Two speci- 
mens of Trocholites comadenms from 
Montmorency River, Quebec. 40055. 


_Awpersox, C. B., Victoria, British Co- 


lumbia: Plant from British Columbia. 
41203, 
Axpensos, J. K., Victoria, B. C.; Plants 
from British Columbia. (40675; 40506), 
. M., Wilmington, N. C.: 
Flant from North Carolina, 401538, 
Axnensox, Rev. K W., Wando, 5. C 
Cak-galls (40866); Moth ( Mernestre: fan- 
dabitia Gn. ), and a Tortricid (40006). 
Awnak, Enseer, Hante-Satine, France: 
Ten specimens of Mutillids including 
4eotypes. Exchange. 306M. 
Astum, Walter. (See under Pennsyl- 
_ vania Railroad Company. ) 
Auseroova, C. C. (Sev under W. XN, 


ASDENSON, 


Clute. } 

Away Memican Museem. (See under War 
Departrent. | 

Amowu Annonmettm, Jamaica Plain, 


Mase.: Twenty-eight specimens of Cra- 
tegue from the United States, Ex- 
change. 41000, 
Anson, Ralph, Pasadena, Cal: Speci- 
mons of Miocene oxtracoda. 4072, 
Aspinwath, F. FL, Atlinta, Gm: 
plants from Georgina. SUsTL. 


Four 


gi RARE a Institution, National Taw 
logical Park. ) 





‘Baaupa, P:J., van, Bedford, Maas: One. 


hundred and twenty-five specimens of 

z mogees from Holland, 41141. 
‘Bancocr, Mrs. P. H., Washington, D.C: 
Basket and bundle of Georgia pine 
straws (40604); coiled basket of wire 
grass from Sorrento, Florida (400i), 

Backes, H. H., Riverside, Cal.: Snake 
{ Lampropeltia multicinetus) from Cali- 
fornia, 40187. 

ua &: B. E., Erie, Pu: Specimens of 

ymphan, (SOR23; 49789), 
il Prof. W. &., Waterville, Me: 


Specimen of Obolus phas (2), 40465." 


Batey, Gen, G. W., Waterville, Minn.: 
Four Chinese dolls and a portion of the 

tusk of a Mastodon (39619); pottery 
drinking cupe, pottery idol, vase, and 
steel mirror (40042), 

Barney, Verxox, Washington, D2. C.: 
Fourteen specimens of Coeti from Texas 
(39833); received through the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 3 plants from New 
Mexico (41030), (See aleo under De- 


partment of Agriculture. ) 
~Bagen, Maj. A. D,, Dundee, N.Y.: Speci- 
men of Ichnaumon-ity, or “Long 


Sting," Rhyass permiaarna Linnseus, 
son70, 


Baker, C. F., Leland Stanford Asie 


University, Stanford University, Cal.: 


Two hundred and eighty-one plants | 


from Californin (purchase) (39782); &2 
epecimens of Diptera from Ormaby, 
Nevada, and Santa Clara and Mateo 
counties, California (gift) (4008); 747 
plants from Nevada and the Pacitic 


slope, California (purchase) (40500); 6 


specimens (2 species) of TMermit-crabs 


from Nicuragna (gift) (40025); 60 spec- 


imens (28 species) of marine, land, and 
fresh-water shelle principally from 


Nicaragua (gift) (40148); specimen of | 
Sedum fron California (gift) (41100). | 


Baker, Dr. Fraxx, Superintendent, Na- 
tional Zoological Park: Bread bowl, 
stone hammer, stone hatchet, and a 
Htone ax. 40500, (See aleo under 





Bakes, F.C. 
emy of Sciences.) 


| Baxen, L. E., Chester, Pa.: Photograph 


of tablet erected by the Danghters of 
the American Revolution, April 19, 
MG, at Chester. 41194. 

Bakken, Winuiam H. (See under Postal 
Telegraph Cable Company.) 


BaLonipge, Mrs. Mana, San Pedro, Cal.; 
Loe Angeles, Cal.: Three specimens of 


Cypraa spadice (41406); 4 specimens 


(2 species) of marine mollusks from 


Newport Beach, near San Pedro, Cal. 


(40763): 3 specimens of Murer from 
California (410c68). 

BaLowrs-ZkiGLER FPotan Exprepiriox: 
Received throngh Mr, J. Champ, 
secretary. Miscellaneous invertebrates, 
mollosks, fishes, fossils, rocks, and fosxi] 
plants from Franz Josef Land. 40688, 


Bake, Miss M.V., Shepardeville, Ky.: 


Flint spearhead with core of nodule, 
40, 

Bau, C. BR. (See under Department of 
Avricultare, | 

Bau, G, Anrova, Edmonton, Alberta, 
Canada: Nest and teggs of Canada Jay, 
Perworeus comadensis, from northwest 
Canada (purchase) (39891); skin of 
Canada Jay (gift) (40478). 


| Baueavr, D,, Washington, D. C.: Model 


of the Jacobi electric motor. 
40780, 


Baxcrort, W. J., Lowell, Mass: Jade 
tablets and jade seal, Purchase, 40837. 


(See under A. Stan- 


Purchase. 


Baso-Haas, A, 
dinger. | 

Baxcs, Ovrnam, Boston, Mase: Two 
hundred and ninety-four birds’ skins 
from Central America and Colombia 
(exchange) (40076); 2 specimens of 
Ravileuterus yielenolis (4645): 42 birds? 
skins from Honduras (gift) (40641), 

BaANNERMANN GeANTTE Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill: Cube of granite from ao 
quarry at Kedgranite, Wanshara 
County, Wis. 40077. 


(See under Chicago Acad- 








LIST OF ACCESSIONS. 


Bannen, A. W,, General Land Office, | Buat, W.J., Agricultural College, Mich.: 


Interior 
D.Co 
men of Indian turnip or ‘' Tipsinna.” 
Barner, H. &., U. 8. National Museum: 
Copperhead anake, Agbistrodon contor- 
trix, from Plommers Island, Maryland, 
(39705); Ked bet, FLasivrus borealis 
(307). (See also under Rolla P. 


Currie. ) 
‘Barn, T. D., Chelsea, Ind. T.: Speci- 
men of Franklin's Gull, Larus franklin, 


Department, Washington, 






Barxes, Gronokt 2. (See under W. C, 
Rarne=. } | 
Barnes, W. C., Decatur, Ul: Three 


hondre |) and forty-three specimens of 
Lepidoptera. 40060. 

Barses, W. C. and FE. M. Dosxcan, Sani- 
bel, Fla.: Received through George D. 
Barnes. Marine shells from Sanibel 
Island. 40278. ‘ 

Barnorr, A. F., Oewego, N. Y¥.: Rude 
grooved axe, double bladed, from Me- 
Guire's wharf, Westmoreland County, 
Va. 40560, 

Harkows, >, P. (See under Department 
of Agriculture. | 

Bagrierr, H. H., Indianapolis, Ind: 
Phyllopeds from Fall Creek, near 
Indianapolis (40032); specimen of 
Natric birbiendii from Indiana (41071). 

Bawriert, Kur A., Kittery, Me.: Speci- 
men of Moth ( Hudryas grata Fabr.). 

Bantece, Paci, U. 8. National Muosenm: 
Skull of black bear, Crews americamuis, 
from the Dismal Swamp, Va. 40602. 

Basser, KR. S., U.S. National Museum: 
Fossils of the Cincinnati formation 
from Ohio, Indiana, and Kentucky 
(40227): Richmond and Clinton for- 
mation foeile from Inilinna and Ohio 
(40228 ). 

Bares, Dr. EF. N., Bastin: Muasa.: Fifty- 
one United Statin musket Hints (+061) : 
Hint-lock gun formerly owned by John 
Barns (40659). 


Hearth of fire-irill and a speci- | 


Received through Department of Agri- 
cultore. Two hundred plants from 
Michigan. Exchange. 40142, 


Branpes, C. E., Wylie, Tex.: Larva of a 


lepidopterous insect. 41108, 

Beck, BR. H., Berryessa, Cal. Eeceived 
through Ernst Hartert, Tring Museum, 
Tring, England: Five birds’ skeletons 
from Galapagos and other Pacific coast 
islands (40820); 327 birds’ skins frod 
the Galapagos islands and vicinity 
(40912), Purchase. 


| Sena, Pac. U.S. National Museum: 
Lithographic copy of an anniversary 
ode to the late President McKinley, 
executed by the Sistera of Mary of 
Baltimore, Maryland (gift) (39056); 
bronse official saonvenir badge of the 
thirty-sixth annual encampment of the 
Grind Army of the Republic (gift) 
(40000): 2 single-barrel Spanish fowl- 
ing pieces (exchange) (40224); collee- 
tion of miscellaneors photographs 
(wift) (40354); 2 silver groats, Edward 
I of England, 114-1170 A. D., and 2 
copper coins, Ptolemeus IT to Ptolemy 
VUI, 285-347 B.C, (gift) (40700); half 
maravadi of Ferd VII, 1826, Spain 
(wift) (40519); land document, Balti- 
more County, Maryland, 1744, with 
the seal of the Province of Maryland 
(gift) (40821); invitation to the idedi- 
cation ceremonies of the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition, April 30 and 
May 1, 1; complimentary cand and 
almittance card to grounds gift) 
(40085); pistol and «a revolver (pur- 
chase) (41001); silver great of Edward 
Ist, King of England, 1272-1307 (pift) 
(411%). 

Beecuen, Dr. C. E. (See under Yale 
University Museum. ) 

Beene, Prof. J. W., Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind.: Five specimens of 
FPlevrotomeria from the Waverly forma- 
tion near Bloomington (gift) (40178); 
apecioens of foraminiferal washings 
from the St. Louis formation near Har- 
rolsburg, Indiana. Exchange. 40198. 
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pies! La) Bwocestn, Cali: Nest and 3 | Biiiay, Prot, P., ‘Tnatituto Fiaico-Geo- 





‘eggs of Wilsonia pusilla pilrolnta from 
‘Californian (89760); 30 specimens of © 


Nymphaea polysepala from Stockton, 
Cal. (39764). 


grafico de Costin Rica, San Jost, Coetn 
Rica: Two species of lixards from Cocos 
Islands. 400. (See aleo under San 
Jose, Costa Ric. } 


Beu, C. C., and C. &. Taiwren, Waehing- | Biotogican Sociery or Wasuiorox, 


ton, D. C.: Bronze medal. Loan. | 


Beranooven, G. M.,jr. (See ander Joho 
Strother, } 
Bexeniut, J. EQ, jr, 


(Say) from Asbury Park, N..J, 
Bexsawtx, Mrs. Mancus, Washington, 
D. Ch: Three baskets, Exchange. 
Besuasis, Dr. Mancvs, U. 5. National 
Museum: Five samples of materials 
used in the manufacture of baskets 
(40000); badge of the American Asso- 


ciation for the Advancement. of Science, | 


Besxsox, Capt. H. 0., U.S. A., Jefferson 


Barracks, Mo.: One bundred and | 


‘thirty-three birds’ eggs from New 
Mexico anil Arizona (40427); 14 birds’ 
eget from the Philippine Islands 
(40483). 

Benoaas, F. W., Suitland, Md.: Great 
Blue heron, S734. 

Beeux, Geewanxy, Borasica. Mrsecm: 
Five hundred and seventy plants from 
Europe and Africa (30000); received 
through the Department of Agricul- 


ture, 06 plants from Enrope and Africa. 


(30065). Exchange. 

Beostce Pavant Brsor Mvaecu, Hono- 
lulu, Hawaiian Islands: Received 
through Mr. William T. Brigham, 
director, Forty-four birds’ skins, and 
4 birds’ nests and eggs, from the ieland 
of Guam, collected by Mr. A. Seale. 
Exchange. 40557. 

Binniz, H. &., Wazhington, D, C.: 
Digger-wasp, Sticus apeciomus Drury. 
soe14. 

Binpemwas, C. E., Florence, Ariz.: Ten 
specimens of Cicindelas from Harrison, 
Ark., and 7 specimens from Rogne 
River, Oregon. 40087. 


Bitivrs, A., Lawrenceburg, Ind.: Freeh- 


water shells, 40044. 





Woodside, Md.: | 
Forty-six specimens of Emerita tefpondtsa | 
SORTS. 


| Buaxkexsiip, J. W., 


(See under J. AL Scliaette. } 

Bunn, Hexey, Rye, N. ¥.: Four moths 
of the genus Crortyne and 3 larve. Ex- 
change. 40048, 

Birrexnexpen, Hows, Eloomeaburg, 
Pa.: Spear head and 10 arrow pointe, 
cotMd st. 

BuackweLn, W. <A., Northeast, Md.: 
Specimenol Hellbender, (ytohrichies 
alegheniensis, from the Snequehanna 
Hate, 401385, 

Buiake, ©. 0., Woman's Temple, Chicago, 
HL: Two cobes of oolitie limestone: 
from (ireen River, Kentucky, and Bed- 
ford, Ind. 40173, 

Boxeman, Mont.: 
Fifteen plant? from Montana, 41165. 

BuaTcuiLey, Dr. W. S., State geologist, 
Indianapolis, Inil.: Specimen of “Bloc 
ricer,’’ Bosccnion flariventria, from Tn- 
diana. 40780, 

Kou, Juling, Vienna, Austrian: Piece of 
a meloorite from Erghes, Somaliland, 
Africa, 427 chert Exchange, 444. 

Bouros, Dr. H. C,, Washington, DB, CL: 
Spcimen of dolomite from Cortina, 
Austrian Tyrol (40011): silver facsimile 
of asealing-wax impression made by 
Dr. Joseph Priestley (40225); jewsharp 
(40070). | 

Boxan, Capt. RK. M., assistant surgeon, 
U. &. A., Doemarinos, Cavite, P, 1: 
Two katvdide belonging to the family 
Locnstidie, SOG24. 

Boxp, Fraxk, Washington, BD. C.: Wea- 
sel, Putorins nigripes, from Cheyenne, 
Wyo, 41014, 

Borax Gannens, (See under Sydney, 
New South Wales, Anstralia, ) 

Boraxical Mrsxem, (See onder Berlin, 
Ciermany. | 

Bovcanp, A., Quk Dill, Spring Vale, near 
Ryde, Isle of Wight, England: Three 
binds’ ekine. Porches, L. P. X. 
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LIST OF ACCESSIONS. 


Bovis, Dr. M.  (Seennder Paris, France, 
Museum of Natural History.) 

Botrexcen,G.A, (Seeunder Sir George 
Newnes. } 

Botvirr, Prof. E. L. (See under Paris, 
France, Museum of Natural History. ) 

Howpman, 6. 8., New York City: Skin of 
Euphenia sclateri from Porto Rico, 
40104. 

wwe, Jowx, &r., Philadelphia, Pu: 

Badge of the Farragut Association of 

Naval Veterans, 1561-1565, 40107. 

Bowie, J. H., Tacoma, Wash.: Two 
nests and § eggs of Streaked horned 
lark, (Xecoria alpestria atrigafa, from 
Washington. 40157, 

Bowmas, C. W., Devils Lake, §. 
Golden-eye duck. 30073. 

Bowmwas, E. L., Clanon, Pa.: Specimen 
of Cermatia forceps 1. S058, 

Bowman, Wii114m8 A,, Lloyd, Mont: 
Nineteen birds’ egew from Montana. 
40112. 

Beace, A. C., Canandaigua, BS, Y.: 
Myriaped representing the species Cer- 
metic forcype L. d22y. 

Beapronp, Rear-Admiral RK. B&B. 
onder Navy Department.) 

Beapronp, Mrs. Sioxev, Avery Island, 

: La.: Four negatives of baskets. Loan. 
7. (Returned. } 

. Buarxenp, Enssrvs, Seattle, Wash.: Sil- 
ver medal strock in Germany in com- 
memoration of the visit of Prince 
Henry of Proeeia to the United States 
(40614); Sepecimens of gold from Idaho 
Bar, Rampurt district, Alaska, and 2 





Dak: 


(See 


specimens of gold and silver from Slate | 


Creek, sume district (40608). 

Bearsenp, Dr, Exea, Middlebury Col- 
lece, Middlebury, Vt: Two hondred 
anil eight specimens of violets from 
Vermont (pift; exchange) Sosvadl 
40060); 55 specimens of violete (ex- 
change) (40078). 


Beaxecey, J. Turxen, Hornerstown, | 


No JL: Living larve, pupe and eggs of 
Culicide. 40213, 


Beaxcn, H. Senwrx, Roseao, Dominica, | 
West Indies: Eight birds’ #kins and 5 | 


beethes, oti]. 


en if 
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Beaxpyene, T. 8., San Diego, Call: 
Forty-six plants from Lower California 
(gift) (40550; 40577; 40578); 525 plants 
from Arizona and California, collected 
by C. A. Purpos (purchase) (40605); 


122 plants from Lower California (ex- 
change) (40724). 


Buaxsen, Dr. J. C., Stanford University, 
Cal.; Two fossil crabs from Erazil. 
Deposit. SaG24. 

Baacstox, Exsxesr, Loe Angeles, Cal.: 
Seven hundred plants from California 
(purchase) (40322); 12 plants from 
California (wift) (40758; 40884; 41060). 


| Bereta, Atuexeou. (See under Smith- 

| sonian Institution. ) 

Burros, Miss ApeLte, Peaboxly Museum, 
Cambridge, Muze: Twelve obsidian 
flaked implements. 40cHs), 

Buss, Aneroogs, Vienna, Austria: 
Meteorites from Jelliea, Merciditas, 
and San Juliso. Exchange, 40876, 

Beiieam, Hon. J. AH. (See under Gov- 


| eroment Board, Pan-American Expo- 
| wii. 


Beronam, Dr, W. T. (See under Ber- 
nice Pauahi Bishop Mrseum, Hono- 
lulu, Hawaiian Islands.) 

| Beorey, C. &., Raleigh, N. C.: Four 
dragon-flies (gift) (30670); 6 speci- 
mens of drgon-flies, including Neha- 
lenin posite Hagen, A monwelagrion fata 

| fn Bay, and Leates rectongularia Bay 

(gift) (40038); § specimens of Pamphita 
coraina Skinner (purchase) (40871); 5 
dragon-flies (gift) (40915); 11 speci- 
mens of (doula (gift) (410). 

| BRemocey, H. H. (See under State Mo- 
seum, Raleigh, N.C.) 

Bemuevy Brorvex, Raleigh, XN. C.: 
Reptiles and batrachians from Mexico 
and the United States (20607; 40041). 
Purchase. 

Wc: T, F., 
of buttertly 
Fabr.) 0651. 

Barrish Museum, 
England.) 

Berrros, L. H., Edgewater, N. J.: In- 

| dinn woven scarf. Loan. 8149. 


Nashville, DL: 
( Grrapta 


Chrysalis 
inferrogahonia 





| (See under London, 


ot } table el . pe 


| 
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mounted photographs of Indian 


Bazan, Parn A. (See under Phoenix 

— Wood and Coal Company; also under 
“The Curio.'") 

Beockerr, Paci, Smithsonian Institu- 

‘tlon: Woodeut design of Washington 
Monument; life of Jefferson Davis in 
five tableaux, and eight campaign 

Brome, Dr, Wriaas, (See under De- 

partment of Agriculture. } 

Brooks, A. H. (See under Department 
of Agriculture. ) 

Bioowrrmny, G, W., Mackinaw Island, 
Mich.: Caddis-worme of a neuropteraid 
insect belonging to the order Trichop- 
tera. 41127, 

Brows, C. T., Richmond, Va.: Copper 
coin (Hindu-Britanniec}. 40686, (See 
also under Departinent of Agriculture. ) 

Brows, E. J., Lemon City, Fla.: Rep- 
tiles, birds, bats, and insects from 
Lemon City. 40001. 

Brows, Mre. J. Crosny, Orange, S. J.: 
Nyckelhaupa (purchase) (39663); fid- 

dle of American make (gift) (30752); 


bass horn, gourd mandolin, and 2 cane | 


flutes (exchange) (41172). 
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Browse, Dr, W. G., Atlanta, Ga,: Two 
specimens of Lubber grasshopper, [Ne- 
fyopharia reficulatus Thunk, (SI70; 
seMiT I). 


Brows ey, E., Norfolk, Va.: Caterpillar 


| 


of Lagoa eripata Packard. | 308i. 

Bares,’ C. T., 4Zoological Labortory, 
Colombia University, New York City: 
Thirty-seven specimens of Hymenop- 
tera and 3 specimens of Coleoptera.” 
ALA. 

Bevax, W. Atanxsox, Bernice Panahi 
Bishop Museom, Honolulo, Hownli: 
Four lizards and specimens of crnsia- 
ceans from Marcus Island (40304; 
40757). 

Beysox, Mre. Marv, Burton, Fla: Pew- 
ter plute. 30705. 

Buckmax, Mr.M.N. (See under Smith- 
sonian Institution, Bureau of Ethnol- 
ONY.) 

Buikiey, Mre. A. L. (See onder Na- 
tional Society of the Danghters of the 
American Revolution. | 

BuLewey, Barry. (See under Citizens 
Executive Committee, G. A. BR. En- 
can pment. ) 

Boitanp, Ciantes, Cambridge, Mass: 
Thirty specimens of Nymphwa from 
Wisconsin, S085). : 


Baowx, N. H., Lander, Wyo.: Spevci- | BowGanpsen, Epwanp, Lawrence, Kana: 


wens of Trinssic fossile, 39774. 

Rrowx, Mra. N. M., Ashtabula, Ohio: 
Three hundred and thirty-two plants 

collected in Mexico by E. W. Nelson 
and EF. A. Goldman = (purehnse) 
(80718); 318 plants collected by the 
Hiine persons (purchase) (S9710); 248 
plants from Mexico collected by Mr. 
Nelson (purchase) (40604); 128 plants 
from Mexieo aleo obtained by Mr. 
Nelson (purchase) (40755). 

Baeowsx, Trowas, Department of Agricul- 
ture, Auckland, New Zealand: Re- 
ceived, through Dr. L. O. Howard, tive 
specimens of insects. 4005. 

Brows, Kev. Witttam, 
Wash.: Three specimens of Lycoper- 
dom gigentewm from Spokane County. 


Northbend, | 


Six botanical specimens from Kansas, 
including Staphylea trifolia L.; Ewony- 
mus atropurpurcua Jacg.; Rhammus lan- 
cedata Pursh; Cornus amomom Will (7); 
Amerpia frutiewea L., and Cornus asperi- 
Jolla Michx. 39877. 

Busse, J. H. & Co., New York City; 
received through A. J. Wise: Knox & 
Shain Morse telegraph registers Nos, 
S052 and 8005, (40788; 40006.) 

Bonoes, L. S., Washington, D.C.: Puint- 
ing on shell and « cutting knife. Loan, 
7326. 

Beumemrm, W. L. J., Chicago, IL: 
Digger Indian skull and some small 

Boar, Mrs, Eaxxexen, Bridgeport, Conn.: 
Pome Indian basket from Lake County, 
Cai.; three photographs, 40776, 


Bescx, Avoret, Department of Agricul- 
ture: Forty-#ix specimens of Chilomye- 
feris from Baracoa, Cuba. 40601. (See 
aleo under Department of Agriculture. ) 

Brerien, Miss Faverma, Portland, Me.: 
Plant. 300. 

Bortos, F. L., Oakland, Cal: Five apeci- 
mens, 2 species, of land shells from 
Mexico (89778); specimen of Netinato- 


~ well dori Cpr. from Bolinas, Cal. 


fe: Yt 
Pur- 


Cans, Lazagp, New EGrighton, 
Fourteen specimens of minerals. 
chase, 40057. L. PL XxX. 

Caverrra, Ivor, Rova. Ganbens: One 
hondred and twenty plants from India. 
Exchange. 39017. 

Canowei,, D. W. (See under Depart- 
ment of Agriculture). 

Canowetn, H. EK., Foochow, 
Birds’ eggs, insects, and coins of China. 

CaurouxtA ACADEMY OF SCIENCES, San 
Francisco, Cal.: Plant from Nevada, 
collected by Prof. P. B. Kennedy (wilt) 
(40182); 20 plants from California (ex- 
change) (40280); 4 specimens of Coty- 
ledon from Monterey, collected by Mise 
Alice Fastwool (exchange) (40683), 

Catuwrorsia, Uxivensiry or, Berkeley, 
Cal.: Four specimens of Cotyledons. 
Ou. 

Cattanay, J. H., Baltimore, Md.: Evans 
pioneer gun. Purchase, 40745. 

Cairn, A., Rosewein, Saxony, Ger- 
many: Two hondred and seventy- 
three plants from Rosia. Exchange. 
PL Fe 

Cauveer, Dr. P. P., Academy of Natural 
Sciences, Philadelphia, Pa.: Four spe- 
cies of dragon flies (new to the Museum 
collection). 40344. 

(Catvent, Lient. W. J., U.S. A., Fort Me- 


Henry, Baltimore, Md.: Moro gun _ 
made in Mindanso and captured at the | 


surrender of Manila. Loan. 7tS8, 
Casny, W.M., Wilmington, Del.: Forty 
speciinens of Crafegue from Delaware. 
Exchange. 40817. 
Caxsxox, W. A., New York Botanical 


Garden, Bronx Park, NX. ¥.: Two bun- | 


ener es ees eee 


China: | 
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Caxxox, W. A.—Continued, 
dread and thirty-five plants collected 
on Roun Mountain, North Carolina. 
(40004: 40065.) (Purchase and gift.) 


Cannrco, EL T., Stithton, Ky.: Five un- 
mounted photographs taken during a 
| storm in Stithton, 2 arrowheads, spedr- 
‘head, and specimen of pottery, 40052, 
Cannou., J. A., superintendent, Mesca- 
lero Indian Agency, Mescalero, N, Mex.: 
Mescalero Apache basket. Exchange. 
ACHES, 

Cannot, J. J., Waco, Tex.: Abnormal 
eve of White-necked Raven, Cornus 
eryptoleucus, from Texas (pitt) (627); 
4 eggs of Mexican Jacana, Jacana ap- 
nove (exchange) (30824), 








ee 


| Canons, J. ML, Washington, D, C.; re- 

ceived through W J McGee: Nails 

believed to have been need in the con- 
struction of the White House, and in 
making repairs after the partial burn- 

ing of the building in 1814. 20742. 
Canecrn, F. H. & J. H., Lobdell, La: 
Bat | Corynorhinus macrotu). 40TH, 

Canrctn, G. H., Lobdell, La.: Carbid 
beetle, Chlosema ann Dejeau. 400972. 

Camren, Dr. RL K., Bloe Dirge Sammi, 
Pa: Chrysomelid beetle, Coptonjela 
pulicta Olivier, 30S, 

Gasre, F. L., Sandyville, W. Vaz Speci- 
men of Walking-stick, Diopheromera 
femoraia Say. 30001, 

Casto, Capt. Manx, Pleasantville, %. J.: 
Two marine shells from New Jersey, 
40554. | 

Catucant, Mise KE. W,, Washington, D.C.: 
Plant from Marvland, 40515. 

| Carre...G. W., Woodbury, N.J.: Speci- 

men of wool from New Jersey. 39702, 


Cavoui., A. N., Department of Agricul- 
ture: Two hundred and ninety-six in- 
sects (40147): 5 insects of the family 
Locusticdie (4070), 

Creocost, Dr. Giacome, Vallombrosa, Flor- 
ence, Italy: Bate and reptile. Por- 
chase. e771. 

Coamnertais, F. B., Washington, D. C.: 
Two specimens of mosses from Maine. 
40314. 


| Coaruax, Mra. C. 
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‘Gaui JH. (Seeunder Baldwin-Zeigler | 
Polar Expedtition, | | 
Coasoiee, H. P., Lincoln School, Pasa-— 
dena, Cal.: Plant from California. — 
Coaspier, Honxace, Fairville, Sew Brom | 
wick: Clover-mite (Bryobia pratensis | 
Gannan). S880, 
N., Banlt Ste. Marie, 
Mich.: Thirteen specimens of Eskimo 
clothing and implements from Fort | 
Churchill, Canada, Purchase. 41157. 
Onarwasx, Mra. E. M., Washington, DP). C.: 
Ancient and modern silver and copper | 
coins. 41018, 
Juoxnerm, Groncn K., Brooklyn Institute 
of Arta and Sciences, Brooklyn, N. ¥.: 
Six bate from Venezoela. S808, 
Cuesxer, V. K., Boxeman, Mont.: Three 
plants from Montana (S0874; tH8i0). 
(See alec onder Department of Agricul-_ 
Curcaco Acanewy oF Scrusces, Chicago, 
Ii: Received through Frank (, Baker, | 
deepen shells from Yacatan Channel 
(gift) (40150); received through Wil- 
liam K. Higley, 6 mounted hints (ex- 
change) (41158). 
Croizexs’ Execetive Commirer, G, A. RB. 

















Encampment, 102: Receivel through | 


Barry Bulkley, secretary, 38 badges | 
of the Thirty-sixth National Encamp- | 
mentgot the G. A K., held at Wash- 
ington, TD. C., 
Cuank, Prof, Homer Lyroas, Olivet Col- 
Jege, Olivet, Mich.: Received through 
Professor Wheeler, plant from Mich- 
igan (S000H); lizards from Jamaica, 
(40000); snake ( Eeatemna bractpatome |) 
from Michigan (40640); 4 batrachions 
from Michigan (41072); 11 Gshes, in- 
clading Laeodontivmoringa; Labriagnets | 
pectinifer; Trochinotus; Monacanthus; | 
Siphostona; Fieraafer affinis, and Fin | 
dufus (41227). | 
Cuane, T. B., New York City: Four 
specimens of ancient glassware from 
Syria. Purchase. 30736. | 
Crank, Prof. Winttam B., Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md.: Specimens | 





October 6-10, 102, — 


Cuare, Prof, Wittias B.—Continved. 
of washings containing fowil Ostracoda. 
Exchange, 400%. 

CLARKE, Horeweu., St. Paul, Minn.: 
Rocks and ores from near Winston, 
Mont. (S005); specimens of malachite 
and malachite calcite (S882). 


Cirewexrsa, FL E., Minnehaha, Cobo.: 


Two specimens of Sede from Colo 


ride, 3070S, 
Cioonas, EL AL, St. Lonis, Mo.: Dragon- 
fy, Aner juenina Drory. Suse. 


Crore, W. N., Binghamton, N. Y.: 
Thirty-five ferns from New Zealand, 
collected by C. C. Armstrong. Pur- 
chase. 400584. 

CocKERELL, Prof. T. D. A., East Las 
Vegns, N. Mex.: Unio from New Mex- 
ino = (30862); Coleoptera, Diptera, 
Hymenoptera and other orders (39588); 
16 specimens (4 species) of hymenope 
tenons parasites (39900); 00 specimens 
of insects from New Mexieo (40115); 
47 parasitic Hymenoptera, bred from 
coorids collected at Zapotlan, Mexico, 
by Prof. C. H. Tyler Townsend (40204); 


insects, mollueks, and crustaceans 
(40255); ocottepe of Lamprempia 


chickimeco Wheeler ond Melander, 
from Mexioo (40257): carboniferous 
fossil, § mesoxoic foeile and 7 fossil 
Plants (40455); 471 specimens of in- 
sects, incloding Diptera, Trichoptera, 
Coleoptera, Orthoptera, Hymenoptera, 
Khynchota, and Lepidoptera (40612): 
4 specimens of cockleburs, Vowthivm 
(40687); miscellinecns insects (40703) ; 
wnphipods, leeches, and a geophilid 
from Lae Vegas Hot Springs (40707); 
plant from New Mexieo (40722): 2 
plants from New Mexico (40725); 1 
epecimens of Lepidoptera, 34 speci- 
mens of Orthopter, 30 specimens of 
Diptera, 63 specimens of Hymenop- 
teru, and | specimen of Neuroptera 
(4008); misoellenecons insects (41042): 
mollusks and crustaceans from San 
Pedro, Cal. (41075): 11 land shells 
from Peeos, N, Mex. (41170). (See 
under Department of Agriculture. ) 

Cocks, KR. &., New Orleans, La;: Two 
plants from Lonisiona. 40803. 





Coxen, R. E., U. 8. Fish Commission, 

‘Beaufort, N.C.: Annetids from Bean- 
fort. 40078. 

Coney, Jame, Norway, 5. ©.: 

Coua, G. L., Beloit College, Beloit, 
Mich.: Nine species of Mokawkian fos- 
eile from the Bellefont section, Penn- 
fvivania. 41005, 

Corvus, A.J. (See under Department 

of Agricoltore; also under Interior De- 

.  yartment, U, 8. Geological Survey. | 
Cotums, F. 5., 


Brake, 





Malden, Mass,: Seventr- | 


five specimens of Alge (0728); 100 | 
specimens of plants (Phycotheen Bore | 


ali-Americana) (4002); Al BypPOCLinens 
of North American alge (41205), Pur- 
Couios, Gi. N., 
ment of Agricnltnre, Two dragon- 
flies, stone-fly, and ant-lion from Tapa- 


echula, Mexico. 40006. 
Come, J. F., Providence, RK. L: 


Twenty-one speciens of violets from 
Rhotle Island. Exchange. 4057. 
Cotuoxs, Wititaw A., Waterbury, Conn.: 
Spider, Argiepe aueratio Lucas (= Argi- 

ope riparia Hentx). 30007. 

Cour's Parexr Fingagmws Manvracton- 
ia 6 Compasy, Hartford, Conn.; Re- 
ceived through L. C. Grover, president. 

— Two automatic Colt pistols (4451; 
40000). 

Cotcuma Coton, New York City, 
Plant obtained by Dr. M. Darlington 
at West Chester, Pa. 40898, 

Comsrock, Prof. J. Tesxny, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N. ¥.: Type epecimen 
of Lysiognatha comatoebia, 40007, 

Coscnon, J. W. (See under Mist Alico 
Eastwood, ) 

Cook, Prof. O. F., Department of Agri- 
colture: Two speciinens of Phrynids 
from Porto. Rico (40008); 24 miseel- 
laneous insects and arachnids from 
Porto Rico (40205). (See under New 
York Botanical Garden: also under 
G. N. Collins. ) 

Cooxe, A. C., Est Liberty, Ohio: Luna 
moth, Actias tuna Linnwus. SIMi28. 


and ©, F. Cook, Depart-— 


Cooke, Dr. P. M., Denver, Colo. : peci- 
men of Grapevine parecer Typhia- 
cyba vitie Harris, 40007. 

Cooke, W. W., Department of Agricul- 
ture: Nest and 3 eggs of Melminthophila 
pinus. 41225. 

Coorm:, Witam, Milo, Me.: Sarple of 
rock with supposed traces of animal or 
plant life. 30743. 

Cooren, W. B., U. & National Museum: 
Bronze 10 cash, issued ISO-1RS1, by 
the Turtar dynasty, Chinese Empire. 
40412. 

Corres Qveex. CoxsotipaTeD Mrsxrxa 


Compaxy, New York City. Heveived 
through James Douglas, president, 


Tinted stalactite and sections of Naco- 
vari ores (30773): 2 sections of tinted 
stalactite (39755), 

Cogritierr, D. W., Department of Agri- 
culture: 2,214 specimens of Diptera. 
AS, 

Connerr, L. L., Watkineg, 8. Y¥.: Seven- 
teen stone implements. 40510, 


Couxina, J. H., Washington, D. C.: 
Cube of polished marble from quarry 
at Eakles Mills, Washington County, 
Md. 40237. 

Coa any, M. Macapce, Ports, France: 
Three species of rare Eocene fossils 


from the Paris basin, S018, 
Covenusx, Mme W. H. (See under 


Mather, Fred, estate of.) 
Covine, F. V. (See under Department 
of Agricultore.) 

Cox, Exmay, Brightwood!, DD. 0.: 
owl, Megascopa amo, SOToY. 
Cox, Mise: Hazet, Brightwood, D, C,: 

Oven-bird, Sera anrocopillua, A870, 


Crammrean, Exwix, Mobile, Ala.: Hoo 
doo charm used by the negroes of Alp- 
bam, 411490, 

Crawroun, Josera, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Flant. ‘441, 

Crawrorp, Laman, Washington, D. C.: 
Stone implements, fragmenta of pot- 
tery, etc., from a rock-shelter on Spuy- 
ten Duyvil Creek, near Fort George, 
Manhattan Island, 8. ¥. 40004, 
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- (Chawrorn, Mie: Matin innr, Brightwood, | 
 D.C.: Snowy owl, Npetea nyotea, 40088. 


ees D. J., Department of Agricul- 
tare: Specimen of Ponar quinquefotiun 

collected in Virginia. 40454. 
any, F. W. Washington, D. C.: Trilo- | 





. 7 ~ bites from Mount Stephens on the Cana- 


dian Pacific Railroad (gift) ($0080); — 


glacial clay from West Seattle, Wash. 

(purchase) (40027); 2 specimens of 
‘conerctionary diorite from near San 
Diego, Cal. (gift) (41049). 

Crosny, W. 0,, Massachusetts Institate 
Sat Techniolsey, Boston, Mase: Speci- 
men of native arsenic from Santa Croz 
County, Ariz. Exchange. 40396. 

Croes, LT. (See ander Montello Gran- 
ite Company.) 

‘Cross, Wiirwasx. (See under Interior 
Department, U. §, Geological Survey. | 

‘Chowey, J.J., Logan, Mont.: Reoeived 


throngh Department of Agriculture, — 


Plant from Montana, 41146, 

nowten, Brig. Gen. Wiitiam, U. 5. A. 
| (see under War Department. } 
Comsens, M. D., Pierceton, Ind.: Arrow- 

heads, hatchets, and forsila from Kos- 

cinsko County, Incd., and 3 specimens 

cof ore from Colorado aod Kansas, 

SO7S5. 

Cunem, K.P, and 1. 5. Bannen, U. 5. 
National ear: 3,082 Insects repre- 
senting different onlers from Plom- 
mera Teland, Maryland. 40108, 

Crnry, Capt. Gronce. (See under Hon. 
Bernard 8. Rodey. ) 

Cont, C.F. (See under Department of 
Agriculture. } 








(Corrs, A. H. (See under Department 


of Agriculture. } 

Coamxe, Mrs. F. H., Garrett Park, Md_: 
Forty-#ix blankets, baskets, pottery, 
and other articles. Purchase. 41195, 

Cosi, Frank H. (deceased). (See 


under Smithsonian Inetitution, Borewn | 


of Ethnology.) 


 Comcx, W. C., Union, Oreg.: Two speci- 
—nens of Sedum from Oregon (40034); | 


24 plants from Oregon (40500), 
Mra. F, G., Riverside, 


rT? Wash.: 
Pupa of Sphinx-moth. 41200), 
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Dacoerr, Hon, Jou, Black Bear, Cal.: 
Piece of twine used by the Indians of 
the Lower Klamath Kiver in making 
their nets, and epecimen of plant from 

Which o fiber resembling hemp is ob 
_ tained. S076. 

| Daxma, J. W., jr, Washington, D. C.: 
Bat [. oleate Jfosteri); rat ( Orysomya), 
| from Sapucay, Paraguay, 41062, (See 
| Under A. Roweter. 

Dante, Dr. 4. T., Silete Indian Agency, 
| Oreg.: Brass key and «a potato masher. 
| SMT. 
| Dantes, L, E., Indianapolis, Ind: 

Twenty-five epecimensof Carboniferous 
Deposit. 40530, 
| Dasseraiocn, §., Auckland, New Zealand: 
Two specimens of Apteryr lomyeri from 
Stewart Islands, New Zealand. Pur- 

chase, 40T, 
Dassen, Henry. 
McDonnell, | 


| Dauursatos, Dr M,N. (See under Co- 
lumbia College, New York, } 

Davexronr, Dr, C, B., University of Chi- 
cago, Chicago, TIL: Four species of 
fresh-water bryozoans,  4(4i11. 

Davexronr, H. C., Fast Orange, N. J.: 
Trapogan Pheasant, Trepopan sotyra 
(40134); Sonnerat’s Jungle fowl, Gallus 
aqnucrat, al & Brazilian tree duck, 
Dendrocygna eiduate (40407); Trapogan 
Pheasant (Ceriornia) (4406); 7 birds, 
in the flesh, including J speciinens ew 
to the Museum collection (40683): Bean 
goose (40747); 3 specimens of Black- 
winged peacock, Puro nigripennia: also 
4 specimens of (Gallas fafayetti, Povo 
crtatetis variety (41195): specimen of 
(olive veri and a specimen of Chr 
fophua ambheratin (41178); Java peacock, 
Pero watious; 3 Jongle fowls ( Galfua 
bonkie) anda hybrid Galles henkinn 3 
scommeratit (41184), 4 

Davinsos, A., Los Angeles, Cal: Four 
plants from Californin (40034; 41069). 

Davis Brorimes, Diamond, Ohio: Four- 
barrel Remington pepper-box pistol 
(40607); #ix-shot revolver, Maynard 
peitent, [AS: six-shot Connecticut Arma 
Company revolver, 1834 (40044), Pur- 
chase. 


insects, 





(See under James 
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LIST OF ACCESSIONS, 


Davy, J.B. (See under Department of | 
Agriculture.) 

Daciev, Cone, Dade City, Fla: Spider 
(Aerosoma gracile Walkener). 40447, 


Dav, Dr, D. T., U. 5. Geological Burvey: 
Two specimens of magnetite from the 
mstern section of Porto Rico (40854); 
minerals from Santa Catalina Island, 
California, collected by Mr. Splittetoeser 
(40874). (See aleo under Interior De- 
partment, U, 8, Geological Survey. } 

Davrox, C. N., New York City: Twenty- 


four photographs. Purchase. 41080, 
Dean, C. C., Bluffton, Ind.: Three speci- 


mens of Virillinvm (40605); 4 plants 
ropresenting the species Curdonnie 
pennsyloanica Mob] and Trifftum sessile 
L. (41021), 

Deane, Corn A. 
Institution, Bureau of Ethnology. ) 

Deonicx, A. V., Seattle, Wash.: Speci- 
mens of stream tinstone and iron, from 
a placer depositon Buck Creek. 40305. 

Derwrer, Crmetiax, National Military 
Home, Dayton, Ohio: Two brass screws 
and a gilded wooden ball from the 
U. 8.8. Cumberland. 40132. 


(Seeunder Smithsonian | 





| Dicnixsox, W. E., New York City: 


Durmago, Ertnam, Kearny, N. J.: He- | 


brew ceremonial objects. Purchase. 

De Kare, W.0., 0. 5. Fish Commission: 
Leaves aml flowers of Nytmpliae raric- 
pila from Tar Kiln Pond, near Little 
Sebago Lake, North Windham, Me. 

Decay, 0. B., Nuthall, Ind. T.: Copy of 
ordinance to dissolve the union between 

the State of Mississippi and other 
States, JOT HO, 

Devokimorr, K., §t. Petersburg, Russia: 
Five specimens of hymenopterous par- 
asites representing 2 species (40708); 2 
hymenopterous parasites ((Citofacens 
( Pteromalnua ) pelfucidus Forster ) (41197). 


Teursey, P.O., Langdon, D. C.: Prece 
of wood from Chancelloreville battle- 
fichi, tranafixed by « ramrod. Pur- 
chase. 40741. 

Dextox, & F,., Wellesley Farms, Mass: 
Six mounted fishes, including Forocntus 
rolitens, Lactophrys tricormis, Soorwus 
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DeNrox, 8, F.—Continned. 
orrulcus, Sear otula, Paendoscorus 
guacomaia, and Diedon hystrix, Pur- 
chase. (See aleo under U. 8. Fish 
Commission.) L. P. X. 40678, 

De Peun, Howann, Carlock, DL: Speci- 
men of Lepoconas tririfttoia Sav. 40144. 

Decoasrs, Esree, Shanghai, China: 
Fishes from India, and crustaceans, 
echinoderms, insects, amd shelle from 


Singupore and vicinity. Porch, 
OT 08. 

Dewry, L. H. (See under Department 
of Agriculture. ) 


Dev, J. H., Evergreen, Ala: Eggs of 
Miereeentrum retininerce, 40008, 

Devnotee, Les ris n'Esime, Paris, 
France: Twenty-two specimens of 
Mesozoic corals from France (40705); 
amall collection of mammals (41017). 

Two 
Aleutian baskets (purchase, L. P. XX.) 
(40876); Aleutian. baskets (purchase) 
(40877). 

[nncort, Jonx, Ottawa, Ohio: Carved 
elkhorn. Purchase. L.P.X. 40781. 

Dinter, Dr. J. 8 (See under Interior 
Department, U, 5. Geological Survey. ) 

Dixwippre, Coverexay, Greenwood, Va.: 
Parasitic wasp | Mutilla occidentalis Lin- 
nes). hoes. 

Dix wits, W. W., U.S. Naval Observa- 
tory, Washington, Db. C.: Specimens of 
marcteite and lignite from Washington, 
D.C. (S0006; 40876.) 

Disneow, Dr. W.8., Newark, N. J.: Two 
coin balances and an sstronomical 
molel, 40270. 

Dirwagsa, EK. L., New York Zoological 
Park, New York City: Five young 
water snakes from South Carolina 
Sie: SOT. 

Dovxe, R. W., Fisheries Experiment 
Station, Pearson, Wash:: Shrimps. 
40585. 

Donor, Brox E., Davison, Mich.: 
relics, Deposit. S037, 


Dopax, C.K. (See under E. L. Morris. ) 


Donan, G. M., Louisiana, Mo.: Nine 
specimens of Lepidoptera. 40477. 


= hone 








‘Doveras, Jase. (See under Copper 
Queen Consolidated Mining Company. } 
Dery, C. E., Washington, D. C.: Forty- 
one photographs of scenes in Nabana 
and vicinity. 40304. 
Povvinie, Prof. Hewnt. 
Paris, France, Ecole des Mines. ) 
Dower, Pour, 0.5. National Muaseom: 


Fionts from Gannpeticnt: District of | 
Colombia, and other localties. (S500; | 


#0050; 39051.) 
Peace, C. M., Eureka, Cal.: Specimen 
‘of Boschniabw atrobilacra Gray, from 





Tieeapes, Genmany, Royal Zoological and 
Anthropological-Ethnographical Mu- 
seum: Received through Dr. A. B. 
Meyer. Small mammals 
specimens of Srops manadensis from 
Colebes (40701). Exchange. 

Deven, F, W., Montserrat, West Indies: 


Duntev, J, G., National Zoological Park, | 


Wishington, D.C.: Red hat, Lesurus 
horealia, 41088, 
Doct, Dr. A., Guanajuato, Mexico: Fiity- 
three specimens of Mexican insects 
) (39085; 40573); 32 insects (ex- 
Seance) (40121); parasitic insccte (gift) 
(40593); 14 waspe and a bee (gift) | 
(40878). 


Domansesr, Rev. M. (See under Smith-— 
sonian Institution, Bureau of American | 


Ethnology. } 
Dexcaxn, E. M. 
DIvrney, H. F., Santa Rosa, Cal.: Twenty- 

seven Hint arrowhends, 40742. 
Donnas, Natau, Arnica, Natal Botanic 

Ganlen: Received throngh J. Modley 

Woed, cortor, One hondred South 

African plants. Exchange. S01. 
Trey, Coarnie, Cincinnati, Ohio: Thirty 

specimens, 8 speciesol Diptera (400575); 

4specimens of Diptera and Lepidoptera 

(1 epecies new to the collection) 

(MOK). 

Dyan, Dr. Harmmox G., U. 5. National 
Museum; One hundred and six epeci- 
tnens of Diptera from Center Harbor, 
New York (40014); 220 specimens of 


(See under W. C. 


Eawes, Dr EF, H., 


(See onder | 


(40068); | 
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Tyan, Dr. Haresox G.—Continved. 


insects (40148); plant from British Uo- 
Lrttabis (410167). 

Bridgeport, Conn: 
Fifty-one plants from Connecticut. 
Exchange. 40517, 


~Eastwoop, Miss Aur, California <Acnil- 


emy of Sciences, Son Franciseo, Call: 
Two specimens of Cotyledons from 
Fanta Barbara (exchange) (30003); 7 
plants from California (gift) (30784); 
co-type of Spraguea pulchelia Eastwood, 
collected in California by J. W. Cong- 
don (gift) (S828); 14 plants from Cnli- 
fornia (40800; 40813; 41112; 41140; 
41202). (See aleo under California 
Academy of Sciences, ) 


Eatosx, A. A., Seabrook, N, H.: One 
himndred spectinens of tervloplyta from 
New England (40080); 50 specimens of 
/Syvieetom from Massachusetts (40730), 
Exchange. 

Eaton, Dr. T. T., Louisville, Ky.: Blank 
check on the Bank of Martiniqne. 
41158, 

Enwanns, Viran §, 
Fish Commission.) 

Boaiesros, W. W., Rutland, Vi.: Four 
ants from Vermont, 40139, 

_Eovet Exrioratrios Fuxp, London, Eng- 
land: Received through Misa Emily 
Patterson. Ten pieces of Egyptinn 
papyri, Sop, 


Eumniors, Enwann M., Mountain View, 
Call’: Received through Department of 
Agriculture: One hondred and seventy= 
Hing specimens of inserts, including 
Rhynchota, Diptera, and Liymenoptern, 
40702. 

Eicenmass, Dr. C. H., Indiana State 
University, Bloomington, Ind. : Twenty- 
Feven epecimens (4 species) of crnieta- 
ceans from Cubs, 40086. (See aleo 
qnider Indiana, University of, 


(See tinier T, &, 


Fisex, Dr. Gverav, San Francisco, Cal,: 


Received throngh Dr. L. O. Howard: 
Two hundred snd twenty-three speci- 
mens of insects from Antigua and Gua- 
temala, including Hymenoptera, Hemi- 
ptera, Orthoptem, and Neuroptera, 
40174. 
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‘Euuior, D.G., Field Columbian Museum, | Esrentxy, G. W., Washington, D. C.: 
Chicago, TIL: Two bats. 40786, Caseworm ( TAyrifopteryr epheremafor- ~ 
Enuiorr, C. B., Riverside, Conn.: Crab- | v8 Hald). 38620. 
epider, Acrosoma rugosum Hitz. 39003, | Evermass, Dr. 5. W., U. 8. Fish Com- 
Euuiorr, &. M., U. 8. Fish Commission: miineicen, Wash inatont: D. C.: Plants, 
Turtle, Kinoaternom penneylenrnicem, land and fresh-water shells from Cali- 
from the Potomac River, 41057, | fornia. (40324; 41044. ) = 
Eium, Georak W., Monrovia, Liberia: Fans, R. 4, Kirkland, Wash.: About 50 
Two hundred and fourteen ethnological | specimens (11 species) of land and 
specimens. Loan. 8512. fresh-water mollusks from the north- 
western section of the United States. 
Evarn, A. TD. E., Paloalto, Cal.: Two 40487. 


hundred plunts from California, Pur- |. Pe Se ae 
chase. 40062, | Faw, Prof. H.C., Pasadena, Cal.: Thirty 


" oR oe st seven beetles, 30 being eotypes. 40210. 
Eaurmeon, A. S. (See under National | ' Now 5 ue es “ 
: abe ees | Fanoo, J. F.: Received throngh Mr. Wirt 
ares Ppa ys eM Tussin, U.S. National Museum. Cornn- 
Fuxnson, Prof. i, K., Amherst College, | dum in granite from San Antonio Can- 
Amherst, Mass: Fourteenspecimensof yon, San Eernanlino County, Cal. 
dinhase and associated rock from Mas- Exchange. 40055. . ‘ 
sachusette, 40045, | Faneixeros, Prof. 0. C. (See under 
Eumons, Lieut. G. T.,U.5.4., Prince | Field Columbian Museum. ) 
ton, N. J.: Tobacco bag, Kuskokwim | payoy Dr. Wauren. (SeeunderMuseam 
lamp, 2 berry-winnowing buskets and | 4¢ Comparative Zoology. ) 
47 gambling sticks (exchange) (4004); | ,. =a i eo, 
Mics casket (gift) (40055); set of eesti iD De, eae hose: 
tools used by a Tlinkit Indian wood- apis ac ar iaatkcacainh bic Nene 
40325, 
earver in making dngout canoes, masks, Seite 
ela, Soe aged ethnological objects | Fmarsox, A. M., University ol Texas, 
from British Columbia (purchase) Dallas, ‘Tex. : Specimen of Sedum from 
( 403-40); bahia masks, and other Texas (40829); plant from Texas 
objects (purchase) L. P. X. (40983); | (40829). 
Sonth coast basket (exchange) (40881): Fenoveox, C. B., Sulzer, Prince of Wales 
2 maske, 2 mortars, wand club, and a Island, Alazka: Specimen of epidote. 
womlen figure (purchase) (41221). 40120, 
(See under Smithsonian Institution, | Peawaco, M. L., Gray Herbarium, Cam- 
Borean of American Ethnology. ) | bridge, Mmus.: Twenty plants from 
Exitisn, G. L.,& Co., New York City; Maine. Exchange. 40815. 
Nineteen specimens of minerals ( pur | Freaem, ¢. C., San Diego, Cal: Butterfly 
chase) (40155); specimen of anargite | — ( Theela ieameuli Farris). 40161. 
and 2 specimens of fluorite (purchase) | Pewees, Dr. J. Wavren, Burean of Amer- 
L. P. X. (40153): & reget of min- | jean Ethnology: Elven torches from 
orals (purchase) L. PL XN. (406800); 9] Porto Rico and 2saddle baskets (40914); 
specimens of minerals ae the Andes | 9 Spanish swords (40997); cylindrical 
of Ovalle, Chile (purchase) L. P. X. hasket made from a palm-leaf sheath, 
(40858). jn open-coiled work with cover, made 
Exrwier.e, W. B., Washington, D.C.:| by prisoners in a Porto Rican prison 
Specimen of Florida galinule, (redfinela | (40113): bond Indemnity for possesion 
galenta. BeOS, of slaves, issue in Porto Biro, April 6, 
Esorcs Minsatonn Cowraxy, Kingston, 187d (4104). 
N.¥.: Received through Mr. A. Hayes. | Fintz, Miss Sanan, Philadelphia, Pa: 
Small millstone from quarries near Ac- | Hat, belt, unfinished belt, baskets, and 
cord, N.Y. 39021. epeciinens of raphia. 3o038, 








| Fietw Conummax Musecs, Chicago, T.: 


Plaster cast of a stone collar (exchange) 
(40162); received through Mr. F. J. V. 
Skiff, director, cast of sculptured cylin- 
drical stone (exchange) (4051); re- 
ceived through Prof. S, E. Meek, rep- 
tiles and bhatmechiane from Mexico 
(exchange) (40370); meteorite from 
Saline Township, Kans. (exchange) 
(40585); received throngh Dr. 0. C. 
Farrington, section of meteorite from 
Indian Valley, Floyd County, Va. (ex- 
change) (40853). 

Fixx, Louw D., Blacksburg, §.C.: Speci- 
men of iron ore and asbestos from 
mines near Blacksburg. 40740. 


Frcurr, V. G., Washington, D. t.: 
Three baskets and « leather water 
bottle, 40043, 

Fin Commimios, U. &., Hon. G. M. 
Bowers, Commissioner: Paddle-tish, 
Dog-fish, and Gar-pike (59059); Cirri- 
peds from Porto Rico, collected by the 
steamer Fiat Mowk, in 1880 (Str): 
received through Vinal N. Edwards, 
crabe, shrimpe, and fishes from Woods 
Hole, Mass, (40064); molds of fishes 
made by §. F. Denton for the Fish Com- 
mission exhibit at the World's Colum- 
bian Exposition (40186); dried plants 
fromisland:in the central Pacific Ocean, 
obtained!) during the cruise of the Al/- 
frost in TS0G-190) (40100); 4 speci- 
Tens (type and cotypes) of Procelsterna 
surdilia from Necker Islam) (40214); 


cribs representing the genus Ponepeus, | 


| 


from Sheepecot iver, Maine, collected 
by W.C. Rendall (40083); crustaceans, 


corals, and mollusks collected during | 


the Afafros Hawaiion Expedition of 
12 and the Samoan Expedition of the 
same year (4400); received through 
Dr. C,H, Gilbert, Hawatian (Albatross) 
“heaped pe awed received 
through De. D. 8. Jordan, Japanese 
fishes collected] by the steamer Alfa 
froae (40025); types and several coty pee 
Of fishes collected in Maine by W. C. 
Kendall (40673); specimen of durter, 
Hoadropterus erermanni, cotype, col- 
lected in Lake Tippecanoe, Indiana, 
by W, J. Moenkhaus (40686); about 


Fiat Commission, 0. 8.—Contineed, 
1,000 specimens of land and freeh- 
water shells from Indiana (40807); 
imperfect skeleton of a cetacean repre- 
senting the species Paecudsrea crazeidens 
(40612); plants collected by Mr. Chan- 
cey Juday at Twin Lakes, Colorado 
(41001); #1 binds’ skins, principally 
from Laysan Island, birds’ eggs and 
nests from Lavyenn Island and Necker 
Igland, and 2 human skulls and frag- 
ments of skulls from Lanai, Hawaiian 
Islands (41002). (See under Dr, 0. F. 
Jenkins, } 

Fisnen, Dr. A. K., Department of Agri- 
culture; Nest and 4 eggs of Helmin- 
Hhapkile pinus, 41226. (See also under 
Department of Agriculture; and Hardin 
Irwin. | 

Fiesixe, J. H., Lake Joseph, Muskoka, 
Ontario, Cannila: Specimen of Nympven 
reriegaia trom Lake Joseph, S968, 

Fiercien, Dr. James, Central Experi- 
ment Farm, Ottawa, Canada: Speci- 
mens of Vuniplves hybrida and Nymplicet 
enmngaia (S704); received through Dr, 
L.. O. Howard, eynipid gall (39758); 25 
specimens Of Lepidoptera (4044); 3 
plants from Conmla (40561), (See 
oder Department of Agricolture,) 


Fuercien, Ouun K., Acting Hospital 
Steward, Manila, Philippine Islands: 
Two eggs of Megapodiue cummingi from 
the Philippine Islands. 40701, 

Fier, J. B., Tacoma, Wash.: Specimens 
of Noampliaent polisepala, and 120 plants 
from Washington (gift and exchange). 
SOO: 0101. See under Department 
of Agriculture. j 

Furst, Dr. Jawes M., U. 8. N 
Japanese martin | ssanetey. 4th. 


Fous, F. J., Marion, Ry.: Specimen of 
Huorite (gift) (40680): 19 speciosa of 
sibearboniferous fossils and 2 speci- 
mend of priamatic sandstone (gift) 
(40721); specimen of fluorite (ex- 
change) (40798), 


‘. (retired): 


| Foote Mixerat ComPary, Philadelphia, 


Pa.: Fourteen specimens of minerals 
from various localities (porchase) 
(40127); tourmaline in lepidolite from 
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Foorr Mixenat Comraxy—Continued. 
Mesa Grande, Cal. (purchase) (40080); 
1 specimens of minerals from various 
localities (purchase) (40571); 23 speci- 


mens of minerals from various localities — 
(exchange) (40711); 6 specimens of | Fuven, Mrs. M. A. B,, Kingston, Jamaica: 


minerals (purchase) (40006). 


POX. | 


Foore, Wanrex M., Philadelphia, Pu.: | 


Specimens of footeite. 40715. 

Fomest Axp ae Prous COMPANY, 
New York Cit 
Sidiaais foodinadls 40784. 

Fouesrny Brrear. (See onder Bureau of 
Agriculture, Philippine Islands ) 

Foss, Capt. F. E., 0. 8. X., Washington, 
D. C.: Relic taken from a church in 
Paranaka province, Philippine Islands, 

Fostren, Frenenie Del’. 
Nicholas Society. ) 

Foster, Winuiam, Sapucay, Paraguay, 
South America: Mammal ekine, birds’ 
eggs, 25 binds’ nesteand 11 birds’ skins, 
also collection of natural history speci- 
mens (S079; 41046: 41000); 721 speci- 
mens of insects (41122). Purchase. 

Fowke, Geaanp, Chillicothe, Ohio: Pre- 
historic Indian relics; 12 flint mil- 
nlea from near Corydon, Ind. (40160; 
41217). (See ander Smithsonian Insti- 
intion, Burean of American Ethnology.) 

Fraxce, Geomie (See under American 
Entomological Company. | 

Fring, H. I... President Montana Sand- 
fione Company, Entte, Mont: Ke 
ceived throngh J. E. Horsford, Helena, 
Mont. Samples of sandstone, onyx, 
and granite from Montane. 40042. 

Fussecesco, Dr, C. F., Santa Barbara, 
Cal.: Seeds from California, 40724, 

Frasen, Dr. W., Corwith, lowa: Sphinx- 
moth, S854. 

Fuexcn, Dr. Cecr., Washington, D. C.: 
Young wild turkey from near Warren- 
ton, Va. (40123); canvas-back dock 
(40653); skin of Cinnamon teal, (rer- 
quedula cyanoptera, from Texas (40476), 

Farexn, Enoar N., Washington, I, C.: 


(See under Saint 


* Two brook trout, ae | | 


Specimen af ae ORE telephone | 


coble, 40516, 
Froamox, L. §., Frierson, La.: Three 
specimens of Meretric from China | 
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Firensox, L. 8.—Continued. 
(304005 ) fresh-water ehells (40312); 8 
specimens of weevils representing the 


species Chalewiermes aneut Boheman 
(41105). 


Carved stone metate. Purchase, 40001, 

Garr, Rev. F. W., Hattiehd Vicurage, 
Harlow, England: Two reproductions 
of musical instruments, vit, a zineck or 
tinker of German manufacture during 
the sixteenth century, and an Italian 
Cromornua, 4023, 

Gast, J. H. (See onder Department of 
Agriculinre. } 

Ganoxen, N. L., University of California, 
Berkeley, Cal.: Two specimens of Co- 
tvledons from California. 41024. 

Gannersos, Cu amues, Reliance, Va.; Wild 
cat, Jone rofes. Purchase. 40008. 

(Gizannant, Perea, Clearfield, Pa.: Worm 
belonging tothe genus (rordine, SSS, 

ine, SX. Gist, Soochow University, De- 
partment of Natural Sciences, Soochow, 
China: Three amall miniature figures 
carved in wood, +000, 

Germann, E., 
Skeleton of an Anetralian goose, Cerrop- 
aie nore fiolionedar, SiH, 

Gutvert, Mra. A. P., Logan, Okla: 
Specimen of Eremohates polipes Bay, 
746. 

Giinert, Dr. C. TH. 
Commission, | 
Girt, DeLaxey. (Seeunder Smithsonian 

Institution, Borean of Ethnology.) 

Give, A. P., Logan, Okla: Salphogid, 
Eremobates patlipes Say. S819. 

Giuavccr, A. A., Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Blacksburg, Va: Four speci- 
mensofl parasitic Hymenoptera (40681 j; 
depecimensol Synerqaa fertatoides Ash, 
(40918). 

(itexx, Prof. L. CL, Vanderbilt. Univer- 
sity, Nashville, Tenn.: Meteorite from 
¢ miles northwest of Hendersonville, 
N.C. Exchange. 417156, 

Gotpwax, FE. A., Washington, D. C.: 
Fourteen plats from Mexico and Cali- 
fornia, (39800; 40800.) (See under 
Department of Agriculture: also under 
Mrs. 8. M. Brown). 


(See onder U.S. Fish 


& Sos, London, England: 
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Gotnsurrn, B., Washington, D.C.: Badge | Gaawt, Brig. Gen, F. D,, U.S, AL, San 









presented to Spanish War Veterans by 
the District of Columbia. Purchaee. 
9005, | 

joray, & 8. (See under Hon, J. H. 
Stotsen burg.) 

Gonpoy, Jawes B., Stonington, Me.: Cabe 
of granite from quarries at Croteh Is- 
land, Maine. GOO52. 

Gogmas,, M. W. (See under Dwpart- 
ment of Agriculture. ) 

Gov, Miss M. M. (See under Smith- 
soninn Institution, Burean of Ethnol- 
cay ) 

GovexxMest oan, Pax-Amenican Ex- 
roetnos, Buffalo, N. Y.: Received 


through Hon. J. H. Brigham, chairmdén. | 


Philippine collection of ethnological 
objects and natural-history material 
exhibited under the Government Board 
ut the Exposition, Deposit. 39600. 
Granav, Dr. A. W., Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City: Specimens of 
Rochester shale fosmilxs from western 
New York. Exchange. 4058. 
Grant, Brig. Gen. F. D., 0. 8. A. (Be- 
queathed by Mrs. Jolia Dent Grant 
to the National Museum): Ancient 
Japanese gold cabinet presented to 
Mrs. Grant by the Enprese of Japan; 
pair of modern bronze vases presented 
to Mrs. Grant by the Emperor of Japan; 
lady's gold toilet set and seven cups 
presented to Mre, Grant by the King 
and Queen of Siam; lady's ornamental 
acent bottle made of filagree silver and 
sent to Mra. Grant by the Maharaja of 
Dekkan; Japanese poeme written by a 
celebrated Japanese poct and presented 
to General Grant during his visit in 
Japan; dre worn by Mr. Girant at 
the second inangural ball of General 
Grunt; pairof white satin slippers worn 
by Mra Grant; Siamese chest of bam- 
boo and gilt presented to Mra. Grant 
by the King and Qoeen of Spain (40582); 
4 relics of General Cirint, inclodling 
regulation riding boots and belt, mul- 
dle, valise, commissions, whireses of 
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Antonio, Tex.; Shoulder straps worn 
by himeelf during the Porto Rican cam- 
paign and in the Philippine Islands 
(tft) (MS); eword worn by him- 
Aelf during the Spanish-American war 
(gift) (40538); death mask of the late 
Gen. U.S. Grant (deposit) (8152). 

Ginast, F. H. MeK., North Carlton, Mel- 
bourne, Vietoria, Australia: Specimen 
of Upper Silorian starfish and a #peci- 
men of Lower Silurian cephalopod, 
Exchange. 472045, 

(mast, Ginonce B., Pusadena, Cal: Plant 
from California. 40003. 


fimast, Jesse RR, (Seo under Brig. Gen. 
F. DD. Ginant. | 

icaaxt, UL &, 
F. TD). Grant.) 

GmAaVEs, Dr. C. B., New London, Conn.: 
Sixteen specimens of violets from Con- 
necticut. Exchange. 40219, 


Gaay Hennawem, Cambridge Station, 
Boston, Mass.: Two hondred and 
twenty-five plants from different locali- 
ties (exchange) (40101); 3 plants from 
California and Mexico (gift) (40218): 
34 plants from various localities (ex- 
change) (40816), 

GReeLe, Mre. E., Washington, D. C.- 
Three baskets. Loan. 7@0K. (Re- 
turned. ) 

(ahkEN, RF. A., 0. 8. National Museqm: 
Bat ( Myotis mubufates), fron Maryland. 
Toe. 

Grecame, D. K., Fulton, Mo.: Three 
cies of marine shells (gift) (30729); 
Cambrian fossils from Potosi, Mo., and 
vicinity (exchange) (39744); 5 speci- 
mens of Khynchonella striofocnsteta from 
the Upper Chotean limestone of Tubing 
River, Knox County, Mo. (exchange) 
(40785) . 

Greoory, V. H., Chiswick, London, Eng- 
land: Ten meteorites. Purchase, 40619, 


(See onder Brig. Gen, 


Guorrira, Davin. (See under Department 
of Agriculture, | 


welcome, menn canis, certificates of | Guixnewi, Josnrn, Palo Alto, Cal.: Two 


membership to various military anid 
other orders, etre. (40682). 


Fkind (topotypes) of Dendroica sativa 
brewateri. 40805, 





Guyotn, Ewersox BR. Grand Ledge, | 
Mich.: Cast of Indian pipe in Grand 
Ledge fire clay, Exchange. 40458. 


Grout, Dr. A. J., Hrooklyn, XN. Y¥.; Fifty 
specimens of moses from the United 
States and Eenador (exchange) (40046): 
®) specimen: of mosses from the United 

States (purchase) (40491 ). 


Gmuovern, LC. (See onder Colt’s Patent 


Fire Arma Manufacturing Company, } 

ee Dr. R. B., assistantsurgeon U. 8. 

A., Nigan, Philippine Islands: Snake, 
scorpion, and slog from the Philippine 

Islnnide. 40255. 

Gaeweacn, Ernest, Pochlo, Cal.: Opoe- 
sum (Mormons worm). JOLT. 

Gcerpacs, §.C., Mount Pleasant, Waeh- 
ington, D. C.: Mammals from Towa, 
Purchase, 396, 

Gurmrim, Osan, Chicago, Ill.: Glacial 
bowlders from Sacket Harbor, S. Y. 
O47. 

Haaoerr, Mrs. G. B., Auf, 8. Mex.: Three 
Zufi baskets of modern manufacture. 
SO741. 

Haut, Miss Annie S., Cincinnati, Ohio: 
Gold medal presented to Charles Fran- 
cis Hall by the Société de Géographie 
of France. 400000, 

Hain, H. M., University of California, 
Berkeley, Cal.: Fifty plant» from Cali- 
fornia. (S085), 40628, 40750, 40885, 
40004, 40985, 41084), (See also under 
Department of Agriculture. ) 

Hai, A. O., Washingtop, D.C.: Received 
through Department of Agriculture. 
Plant from Maryland. 40055, 

Hamiutox, 5. H., American Mnsenm of 

Natural History, New York City: Two 

Aeoinens of iuinganess from Panne, 

Santiago, Colm. Porchose. S547. 






Hasmect, John, Madison, [nd.: Speci- 
mens of Richmond fossils Exchange. 
407. 

Haney, D. T., Baltimore, Mad.: Five- 
harreled revolver. Purchase. 40851. 


Haxsox, Dr. C. C., Ocota, Wis.: Collee- | 
tion of Buddhistice religions objects. | 


SAT Mus 1K —s 
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Hasvesry, Owen G. (See under Smith- 
eonian Institution, Porean of Ethnol- 
ogy: ) | 

Hannixe, E. A., Washington, P. C.: Pair 
of silver spectacles worn by John Hanrd- 
ing, wid to General Washington during 
the war of the Revolution. = 

Hanrer, R. M., Collegepoint, N.-Y.: 
Twelve specimens of Jryopteris ‘fer 
dene from Georgia (exchange ), (40047); 
ht specimens of Aline, fungi, Bryo- 
phita aml Pteridophyta collected in 
Georgia (purchase), (40504); about 40 
specimens of Cretaceous und Eocene 
foeils from western Georgia (gift), 
(40507); 505 plants from (Greargia (por- 
chase), (40085): 2 plants from Virginia, 
received through the Department of 
Agriculture (41124). 

Harmivas ALaskas Expenrroon, Receiv- 
ed through Prof. Trevor Kineald, Uni- 
verity of Washington, Seattle, Wish: 
Isepods, 050K. 

Hamsxeros, W. Face, Ottiwa, Canada: 
Received through Dr. 1. 0). Howanl. 
Nine specimens of Diptera. 40453. 

Hanus, Lieut. Jew B., 0. 8. AL, Waal 
ington, D. C.: Bree coin balance. 
40408. 

Hama, LoC., Eldorads, Cul: Cranium of 
a Digger Indian found ina eave, and a 
sacrificial bow from a medicine lodge, 
41154, 

Harmeos, D.C., Bay Bank, Hampton, 
Va.: Three plantafrom Virginia. 41148. 

Haksnecnoern, J. W,, University of Penn- 
e¥ivania, Philadelphia, Pu.: Recwived 
through Department of Agriculture. 
Eighty-seven plants from Mexico and 
the Weat Indies, S025, 

Harent, Ernst, (See under ROH. Beck.) 

Haxtiev, Frink, Cumberland, Md.: Ma- 
terial containing minute foesils | a6sks); 
fossils, corals, and ostracila | S01), 

Hanver, Frank, Alboquergie, N, Mex.: 
Nineteen photographs of Indian hasket- 
ry. SRS, 

Hanver, Fred, Kansas City, Mo: Four- 
teen specimens of Washoe baskets. 
Purchase. 41155, 














See Te ee a ’ ee A Ane al 
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Harvey, Prof. K. V., Vancouver, Brit- 
ish Columbia: Seven moths. (S965, 
+0003. ) 

Hassats, Dr. Avwewr, Bureau of Animal 
Industry, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C.: Eleven specimens 
(2 species) of Colfiphora fortunata Walk. 
and Colliphore dur Each., from the Phil- 
ippine Islands. 40015, 

Hasse, Dr. H. E., Soldiers’ Home, Cal.: 
Sixteen plants from California (30602; 
GOOG); SUS; SHAM), 

Hathaway, Isaac, Lexington, Ky.: Cas 
of the Bath Furnace meteorite, Pur- 


chaae, L. PX. 40852, 

Harey, Grro, Pittsburg, Pa.: Forty-tive 
plant# from Pennsylvania. Exchange. 
41171. 

d’Harrvitte, Mr. F. G., received 


through Mrs, Frank Wheaton, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Personal relies of Gen. 
Alexander Macomb, U. 8. A, Loan. 
8501. 

Hay, Prof. W. P., 
‘ho mnecimensok Ninaphwa advena i 


near Pocomoke City, Md. fe 5 


(41208). 
Havcnarr, C. P., Felli 
‘noid of the get 


doseeu M., St. George, Ber- 
muda: Specimen of soft stone impreg- 
“nated with sea ahells; 2 specimens of 


hard sandstone, and 2 shells, 40757. 
Hxatox, C. M., Takoma Park, D. C.: 
Morse registeramiareclay, 1848, 38777. 


Hemenass, Orr, Department of Agri- 
eilinre: One hundred and sixty-one 
species of North American Hemiptera 
‘(S088 ); 2 types of Perigenes glia Hei- 
demann (4015). 

Hewexnemuen, FL, Washington, D, C.: 
Sextant nuale by W. Desilva, of Liver- 
pool, England. Purchase. 41058, 

Heewax, J. J., Lititz, Po: Six botter- 
flies, 40752. 


Washington, D. C.;, 









| Heunex, A. A., Lancaster, Pa.; Four hun- 


drel and fifty plants from California 
(purchase) (30700); plant (gift)( 9760); 
i45 plants from California ( purchase) 
(40061); 27 plants from Pennsylvania 
(exchange) (40201); 43 plants from 
California, collected by Mesers. Heller 
and Brown (gift) (40575); Lop yelosants 
from California (gift) (40576); Shspeci- 
mens of ferns, cazeias, and umbellifern 
from Porto Rico (pift) (40030); 400 
plants from California and Porto Rico 
(purchaee) (40856); 2 plants from Cali- 
fornia (gift) (41113). 

Heuwas, W.E., London, England: Thirty 
birds’ eggs from Iceland and England. 
Exchange. 4102). 

Heuer, Miss A., Jefferson, Md.: Hair ball 
from the stomach of anox. 40066, 
Hexty, Miss K., Fort Myer Heights, Va.: 
Sadle-bagk caterpiliar, Aahine stinulen 

Clenens, 44 4th, 

Huxemaw, H. W., Hilo, Hawaii: Worms 

and crimstaceans (30887 |; landand fresh- 

water shells from the Hawaiian [slands 

(40085); hermit-crab from o large [ih - 

from (40040); sea serpent, Jfydrin pda. 

turiia, from Laupohoehoe, near Hilo 

(4420); 10) specimens of Siechmen 

(40425); lizards (40871); 15 specimens 

of Vitrines tenella (41140). 

Hersex, Dr. FH. d., Pottsville, Pac: Slabs 
showing fossil footprints, Purchase, 
40670, 

Hemtena, Love A. ox, (See under Mon- 
fevideo, Uruguay, Museo Nacional. ) 
Heexen, Rev. H., Marietta, Ohio: Mase 
of calcified seeds of hackberry, and 2 

fossil plants (S07K4: 40655), 

Hewert, F., Lehigh University, Heth le 
hen, Pac: Three specimens of telluriam 
from Vulean mine, newr Lola, Colu, 
40578. 

Hiagixs, W, 
pairtment, U7 


=r 


(see under Interior De- 
. &. Geological Survey. } 
Hiotey, Winuam Kk. (See onder Chi- 

euro Academy of Sciences, } 
Hint, Waurer ©., Brooklyn, N. ¥.: 

Dynk skolls (HL: 40845), 
chee. 


Nine 
Fur- 


Hittennasn, Dr. W. F., 0.5, Geological 
Survey: Specimen of yttrislite, 40128, 
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Hinimays, Prof. F. H., Department of | Hout, Wiwas P., Geneva, Ohio: Clay- 


Agriculture: Several specimens of para- 
sitic Hymenoptern. ‘fa817. 

Hrreweoce, Prof. C. H., Hanover, N. H.: 
Sixteen specimens of fossils from the 
Upper Silurian of Littleton, N. H.; 
15 specimens from the Onondaga fats 
mation at Owl's Head, Lake Mem- 
phremageg, Vermont. Exchange. 
40510), 

Hrre, P. T., jr., West Norwalk, Conn: 


Saddle-back caterpillar of iaprefic | 


aimulen Clements. 30005, 
Hopar, F. W., 


Tomble beetle (S0052); dininutive 


Navahe blanket, made in 18%, and used | 


nea badge by the National Irrigation 
Congress at Albuquerque, New Mexico 
(41218). 

Honrrer., Frank, New York City: Two 
pieces of cinder from Mount Pelée, 
Martinique. 40767. 

Hottaxn, Dr. T, H., Director, (seological 
Survey of India, Calentta, India: 


Specimen of meteorite, weighing 298 


grams, from Shergotty, India. Ex- 
change” 40847, 
Howiicen, F. A., 
bite (Crfymene niagerensiz). 
Hou, Toropon, Brookland, OD. 
Speclovety of ficrardia fidmwre, os 
Howes, J. &:, Bowmans Bluff, N. C. 
Skin of ** Moon eye,”" or“ Toothed ya 
ring,” finden selenops (0732); Speci- 
men of Ophioglossim pusiiiwn from 
Texus (40821); specimen of silicifice! 
palmwomdl from Jasper, Texas (40674). 
Hoimes, Dr.5.J., University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich.: 


Findlay, Ohio: Trilo- 
Se, 


mens, 4057+, 

Hotiwes, W. H., Chief, Burean of Eth- 
nology: Collection of faked flints, 
amd flint nodoles from Wyandotte 
Cuve, Indiana and vicinity (0612); 
fragments of pottery and bone imple- 
mente collected from a mound near 
Rimmewick, Mo, (30827); 16 flints 
collected in Missouri (40800); 34 


archeological specimens and ones eol- | 


lected in Missouri (40000), (See also 
onder Smitheonion Institution, Borean 
of Ethnology. ) 


Smithsonian Institution: | 


Amphipods from | 
New England, incloding type speci- | 


iron stone from Ashtabula Creek near 
| Kingsville, Ohio. 3B637. 

Howtos, Mize Nixa Gi., Department of 
Agriculture, W serine D. C.: Spec- 
imen ofCynipid gall, Calftriytia semina- 
for Harris. 41005, 

Howzincrea, J. M, 
ect, 


(See under Minne- 

Iniversity of.) 

Hoorrs, H. E., Media, Pu.; Bound col- 
lection of photographs of New Mexico 
and Arizona pueblos, 40422, 

Horronp, J, E., Washington, Db, Cl: 


Psycho bievcle. 0067. (Bee under 
H. L. Frank.) 
Hormwax, W. J., Busch, Oklahoma: 


Received through Interior Depurt- 
ment, 7. 8. Geological Survey. Spec- 
imen of selenite, 410-0), 

Horcueiss, Coagies K., Brownsville, 
Tenn.: Specimen of Gordins: “HOI, 


Hovan, Dr. Water, 0. 5. National Mu- 
scum: Two photographs of Healy wolf, 
MH, 

Horse, Howes D., Oneida, N. ¥.: Two 
ppecimens of Hydrate and Polygonella 
from central New York. Exchange. 
Bt 


Hoveroxs, Col. A. J., Beaumont, Tex.: 
| Commission of hie Samoel Houston, 
_| 185, Texas State army; commission 
| as second lieutenant, Seventh Regi- 
* ment U. & As commission us first 

lieutenant, First Regiment VU. 5. A. 

Loan. Sige, 

Howangp, Dr. L. ©. (See under Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; Thomas Brown; 
Gustav Eisen; Dr. James Fletcher; 
W. Hague Harrington; George B&B, 
Ring; G. van Koon.) 

| Howzu., E. E., Washington, D. C.: Five 

spectinene of minerals, 4000. 

Howiasp, Frank, Litth Rock, Ark.: 

Received through (reorge F. Kunz, 
Silicified wood from 30 millet south of 

Little Rock. 40197. 

Hroucka, Dr. A., U. 8. National Mn- 

sem: Covered basket of palm leaf 

made by the Yaki Indians, Sonora, 

| Mexico; cigurettes and corn husks for 
covers, from the same tribe, and eaddle 

| bags mate from the ixtle fiber com- 
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Haowcka, Dr. A.—Continved. 
monly used in Mexico (40041); gun- 


Mexico (40670); Springfield 45 fixed 
ammunition; powder and projectile 


made by the Yaqui Indiana (40875); | 


unfinished basket made by the Apache 
Tndians (41045). 

Hensann, H. Gi. 

Heurnuey, Cnantes, New York City: 
Ninety-two butterflies, 12 dragon flies, 
and a fulgorid, 40515. 

Heuraneys, J. W., Colon, Colombia: 
Bat (Artibews). StRIET 

Houeres. Ciay, Clifton, Aria: Four cases 
of a trichopterons insect. 40060. 

Husrex, Wituiam, Washington, D. ©.: 
Plant from the District of Columbia. 
40470. 

Hustixetox, J. -H., Baker City, Oreg.: 
Rocks from Oregon, 30638, 

Hrenock, Miss M.C., Chureh Hill, Mi.: 
Four plants from Maryland. (39791; 
SO847. | 

Horren, Juuiws, &t. Louis, Mo.: Reptiles 
and batrachians. Exchange. 400005. 

Horemieox, C. E., Los Angeles, Cal.: 
Two hundred and seven specimens of 
insect=. 41041. 

IMrentaL Acapemy or Screxces, (Ser 
under St. Petersburg, Husein. ) 


(See under F. aA. 


Ispiaxa, Usivensrry or, Zoological De- 


partment, Bloomington, Indl. : Received 
through Prof. C.H. Eigenmann. Para- 
site from the side of a specimen of 
Odontostifhe from Arroyo, Trementina, 
Paraguay. 40744. 

Ixtewor Derantuest, U. &, Patent O- 
flee: Copies of 4 patents of autoharps 
and allied instruments. 40854. 

United States .(ieological Surrey; Four 
hundred specimens of Cambrian 
brachiopods (SiH); whale verte 
bra—Pleistocenc cf Fort Caswell, 
8. C.; whale vertebra—Eocene of 
Castle Hayne, N.C.; tooth of Denelen 
wrrofus from the Eovene of Castle 
Hayne, and teeth of a Shark, (or- 


charoden awriculatus, from the Eo- | 
cene of Castle Hayne (30648); eco- | 
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Istemon DerarrMestT—Continued, 


nomie material exhibited at the 
Charleston Exposition (S008 ); spac- 
imens of quicksilver ores from Texas, 
mlectod by Dr. D. T. Day (Soao4); 
sample of kaolin from Eagar, Potnam 
County, Fla, collected by T. Way- 
land Vanghan (39680); specimen of 
selenite from Death Vallew, Califor- 
nin, and a specimen of tungsten ore 
from the Enake mnge, Nevada, col- 
lected by F. B. Weeks (40058); 106 
specimens of minerals from various 
localities (40131); left humerus of a 
fossil bison, probably representing 
the species Bison erassicornia, ob- 
tnine! by Arthur J. Collier at the 
Palisades on the Yukon (40242); fom- 
ail sponges collected by Hon. Charles 
D. Waleott at Litth Metis, New 
Brunswick (40208); specimen of 
Arivedeonite from St. Peter's Dome, 
east side of the gulch opposite Koreks 
tunnel, El Paso County, Tex., eol- 
lected by Whitman Cross (40404): 
87 thin sections of rocks from Ban 
Luis quadrangle, California, collected 
by Mr. Croes (40523); 62 specimens 
of rocks from Silver City, Idaho, 
quadrangle, collected by W. Lind- 
gren (40546); reserve and duplicate 
collections from the Telluride quad- 
rangle, Colorado (40505); Trinssie 
fossils collected by Prof. 5. Ward 
Loper in 1500-01 (40450); rocks and 
ores from Globe copper district, Ari- 
none (40494): specimen of sandstone 
from tron Mountain, Menominee 
district, Michigan (40032); tooth of 
Shark, ladodns formona (type), from 
Lime Mesn, Needle Mountains, Colo- 
mulo (40062): 2 specimens of gypenm 
from Oklahoma, collected by Bailey 
Willix (40084); ores and rocks from 
Silver City and Dv Lamar, Idaho, 
collected by W. Lindgren (40710); 
rocks from Roseburg, Coos Bay, and 
Port Orford quadrangle, Oregon, col- 
lected by Dr. J. 5, Diller (40735) > re- 
serve and exchange collections of 
rocks from Ellensburg quadrangle, 
Washington, collected by George 0. 
Smith (40850); rocks from La Plota 
quadrangle, Colorado, reserve and 


»4 


rx 
| 


Ixtmunion Derarraest—Continged. 
duplicates: (40875); 3 specimens of 


minerals (40042): Crater Lake ool- | Jewsincs, J. H. 


lection of rocks (40063); 140 spoci- 
mens of Triarthrus Geek frou Rome, | 
N. ¥., with appendages, etadied and 
diecrihert by Hon, C. D, Walcott 


(41011); rock-bearing gold (7) from | 
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Jexes, A. E. (See under Smitheonian 
Institution, Bureau of Ethnology.) 

. Washington, D, C.: 
Specimen of Tung-Rwan-San, a med 
ical powder, 40275, * 

Joux, Axprew, Washington, D. Ci: Bet 


of 8 pieces of Seneca [nedian gambling 
dice, Purchase, 40840, 


Harris quarry, near Laceyville, Pa., | 
collected by W. Higgins (41150); fos- 
sil woe! and Hot Springs material 
from the Yellowstone National Park 


Jouxsos, Prof. C. W., Wagner Free In- 

stitate, Philadelphia, Pa.: Seven speri- 
| imnensof Diptern, incloding four coty pes. 
oT 4s. 


(41154); Lower Cambrian brachio- 
pods of the genera (olus, Obetella, 
Lingulin, Lingulepis, Acrothele, and 
Orihis (41173); collection of rocks 
from Ascutney Mountain, Vermont 
(41181); Oriskany fogeile from Rey- 
ser, W. Va., and vicinity, collected 
principally by Ini Sayles. (See on- 
der J. W. Horstman, } 

IsteexaTioNAL AciEsox Gmarurre Co, 

(Seo onder W. O. Snelling. ) 


Inwis, Hanns, Havre, Mont. Received 
through Dr. A. K. Fisher: Salaman- 


der (Am/yefome erin), from Mon- 
tuna. 000M, 

Jackson, J. W., 
Fresh - water shells from 
(SUS), OES, | 

Jackson, Suecpon, Sitka, Alaska. HKe- | 
ceive! through Department of Agri- 
culture: Four priiey from Unolaska 
River, Alaska. 3971 

Jacksox, Snow ey Seyc Sydney, Aus- 
tralia: Three hundred and twenty-nine 
Bhells (AS species) of Australian land 
shells (40600); 202 specimens (Oo) spe- 
cles) of fresh-water shelle from Aue- 
tralin (41064). Purchase, 

Jacksox, Miss Vecrona, Rowling Green, 
Ry.: Fifteen species of land anid fresh- 
water shells, 40471. 


Javse, Mrs. J. L., Washington, D. C.: 
Famoanoutriggercanoc. Deposit. R422. 

Jexkexs, Dr. 0. P., Leland Stanford Jun- 
ior University, Stanford University, 
California: Received through U.S. Fish 
Commision, Type specimens of new 
epecies of fishes collected at Honoluln, 
Hawali, in 1580, 40470, 


Manchester, England: | 
England. | 





Jonxsox, C. W., Boston Society of Nat- 
ural History, Boston, Mass.: Nine speci- 
thens of Diptera. 40018. 

Jonuxsos, J.T., Galesburg, Ill: Flant. 


Jouxsros, Eximanern Bevaxt, Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Two photographs of Indian 


groupe (40720); plaster bust of | George 
Washington made from the life mold 
by Jean Antoine Houdon at Mount 
Vernon in 1785 (41137). 

JonssTox, Mies Lovie, Wooster, Ohio: 
Costume of the Yow people of China. 
Purchase. S010. 

Joxm, G. M., Richmond, Va.: Brass 
medal commemorating the departare of 
the American Army from Valley Forge. 
Purchase. S611. 

Joxes, M. FE. (See under Department of 
Agriculture. ) 

Joxes, Wvarr W., Boreman, Mont.: One 
hundred and fifty plants from Mon- 
tuna, Purchase, $0857. 

Jonnas, Dr PD. S. (See under U. 8, Fish 
Commission; aleo under Leland Stan- 
fonl Junior University. | 

Junay, Cuancey. (See ander 0,8, Fish 
Commission. } 

Keanxey, T.-H. ant W. BR. Maxow, 
Washington, D. C.: Thirty specimens 
of plantscollectedon Plommers Island, 
near Cabin John, Md. 40460, 


| Keuiauaax, Dr. W. A., Ohio State Uni- 


versity, Colombus, Ohio: Specimens of 
Nymphoa adeena from Cadiz Junetion, 
Harrison County, Ohio; Buckeve Lake, 
Ohio; and Martinton, W. Va. (30618; 
SUT00; SH804.); 2 specimens of Nymphaea 
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 Keureuas, Dr. W. A.—Continued. 


rerieyata from Ohio (39805); 7 plants 
from Ohio and West Virginia | 4(ch). 
Keury, Rov W., Oregon City, Oreg.: 
Skull of a Flathead Indian. Purchase. 
40720, * 
(See under U. 5. 
Fish Commission. ) 
Kexuy, Mrs. FE. M., West End, W. Va: 
Fossil shells, leaves, and ferns. 40680, 
Kesseov, Dr. Jame §., U. 5. ¥., Ba- 
leado, Samar, P. 1; Specimen of Reil- 
uviid, an insect representing the species 


| 





| 


Dungada rufra Amyot and Serville. | 


Kexsepy, Prof. P. B. 
fornia Academy of Sciences. ) 
Kexsepy, Mra. T. L., Opelika, Ab: 





(See under Cali- | 


Bnecimens of a acale insect infesting 


water oaks. 4/210. 
‘Kesoven, L. A., Independence, Kans: 
Five plunts from Kansas S066. 
Kessisox, Davenport, Jacksonville, Fln.: 


| Spider (Phidippua audar Hentz). | 


Kew, Excuasp, Rovat Botasic Gar- : 


press: About one thousand plants from 
the Philippine Islands and Guiana; 
*1 duplicate plates from ‘* Refngiom 
Botanicum’’ (40805); 2 living plants 
from Kew Gardens (40002), ix- 
change. 

Kutter, W. H., Cleveland, Ohio: Medal 
‘conferre! by the State of New Jersey 
on its citizen soldiers who participated 


| 
| 


in the Spanish-American war; 21 jas- | 


per and obsidian arrow points. MKS y. 
KIscarp, Prof, Tuevon, University of 
Washington, Beattle, Wash.: Sixty- 
flvespecimens of moths. 40271. (See 
onder Harriman Alaskan Expedition. ) 
Kiso, Cyrus A., Winona Lake, Ind.: 
Specimens of Nympluer adrena from 

, Lake Winona. 38601. 

Kina, Capt. Eowann L., U. 5. A., War 
Department, Washington, D. ¢.: Iron 
bit from the Philippine Islands, 41110. 

Kise, Greorot B., Lawrence, Masa,: Re- 
ceived through Dr. L. 0. Howard. 
Nine specimens of Phyllopods repre- 
senting the species Branechipeur wericnlis 
Verrill (7). 40796, 


| Rurecn, Lovie. 
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Kise, Horatio ©., Brooklyn, N. Y¥.: 
Bronze bust of the Inte Hon. Horatio 
King, by Dunbar, a Washington seulp- 
tor, 40716, 

Kiscsiey, Wanunex §., Edwardsburg, 
Mich.: Specimen of Viela. 41168, 


Rirren, PF. iG, Newport News, Va.: Cop- 
per ore from Wall Mine, Halifax 
County, Va. 40717, 

Kinenaxp, FEF, ©., Ealtimore, Md: 
Swords and flag captured during the 
Civil War, 1861-1565 (40050): Colt's re- 
volver, Walsh revolver, double-action 
revolver, pepper-box pistol, pair of 
flint-lock pistols, Hall's breech-loading 


carbine, and a Hall breech-loading 


rifle (40051). Purchase, 
RaikkeatTaick, Hagey C., Mealville, Pa: 

Specimens of Nymplora odeena, 0617. 
(See under Williame- 
burgh Scientific Society, ) 


Kisninouve, Dr. K., Imperial Fisheries 


Bureau, Tokyo, Japan: Three photo- 


graphs of Japanese precious coral, 
40250. Exchange. 


Rjeiiaax, Prof. F. R., Upeala, Sweden: 
Sine plaints from Europe representing 
epeches of cultivated Aihes. 30013. 


RK. AK. SATURHISTORISCHES Hormesere, 
(See under Vienna, Anstrin. | 

Kiaces, FE. A., Crafton, Pa.: Collection of 
Lepidoptera from Venezuela | purchase) 
(S0600); specimen of wood affected 
with Scolytue muticen (gift) (40042); 
45 specimens of Cicindelas from Vene- 
auela (gift) (41175). 

Katrowimen, Dr. N. (See under Bt. 
Petersburg, imperial Academy of Sei- 
ences, ) 

Kocn, Mies Euua A., Erie, Pac: Received 
throngh J. H. Kocm. Albom of dried 
flowers and 1) mennted photographs, 
40922. Three albums of paintings on 
rice paper, by Chinese artixts, Loan. 
B42, 

kKocn, J. H., Erie, Pa.: East Indian copper 
coins and a betelnut (40740; 40620), 

Koco, ©., Sheboygan, Wis.: Fishhook 
and Simymenteof pottery, Exchange. 
eer 2. 
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Kreacer, Feaxk O., Pollman, Wash.:  Leany, J. L., superintendent, U. 5. 


Four hundred and ten plants from 
northern Washingten, Porchase. 
40514. 

Kuxz, Geonce F. (See under Frank 
Howland; also onder Henry 5. Man- 
ning. } 

* Kunze, Dr. RL E., Phoenix, Ariz.: Thirteen 

plants frem Arizona and a specimen of 

the fruit of Opuntia greggii; photograph; 

* plants from Arizona; 34 specimens 

of Lepidoptera, 70 specimensof Orthop- 

tera and 2 specimens of Busera micro 

phylla. (40067; 40100; 40181; 40008; 

40214; 40300; 40310. ) 


Kwiat, A., Chicago, UL: Twenty-seven 
specimens of Lepidoptera. 40556. 

Lacey, Howann, Kerrville, Tex.: Three 
aking amd skulls of Odoeowews from 
Kerrville. 40846, 

Lacnexann, Geonors, Limoges, France: 
Sixteen specimens of Bryophyta from 
France (30812); 30 specimens of mosses 
and Hepaticn from Europe (40571). 
Exchange. 

Laner, F. H., Brookline, Mass.: Speci- 
men of Corocordulia lihera Selves, 40258. 


Lame, Dr. D, $., Army Medical Museum, 
Washington, Dp. C.: Anatomical ariel 
anthropological specimens (40021; 
41006; 41133; 41159; 41214), 

Laxn, Joux, Wagersville, Ky.: Chrysalis 
of a butterfly (Papilio aaterias Fabr.). 

Laxtaperc, Faen., Victoria, British Co- 
lum bia: 
Purchase. 


L. P.X. 40524. 


| 


Antique Chileat blanket. | 
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Fish 
Commission, San Marcos, Tex.: Bo- 
tanical specimens consisting of root and 
seeds of Nymplura (sp. nov.),  Su707, 

Ler, D. C., Harbor Springs, Mich.: 
Eleven quill baskets, floor mat, and an 
Indian pipe. Porchase. 30776. 

lez, W. McD., Irvington, Va.: Fossil 
crab from the Rappahannock River, 
near Cheenpeake Hay. Purchase, 
Hil. 

Ler, W. T., Trinidad, Colo.: Beventy- 
five specimens of Mesozoic inverte- 
irate fosila from Colorado, Wyoming, 
and Mexico; LowerSilnrian brachiopad 
small slab) from Palmer Lake. 406. 

Lernoy, H. Maxwew., Bridgetown, Bar- 
hados, West Indies: Bats, lizards, fish, 
mollusks, and other invertebrates from 
Barbados wnod other islands of the 
Lesser Antilles. 40276, 

Leamwas, J. B., Edwards, Mise: Snake 
(Hotitea strintula) from Mississippi. 
41002. ; 

Leontey, E. ©., Baltimore, Md.; Six- 
teen fossils from Cleveland, Ohio. 
a0701. 

Le.axp Staxroxp Juston UNivensiry, 
Stanford University, Cal.: Crustaceans 
from Japan collected by Messrs. Jor- 
dan and Snyder (30698); received 
throngh Dr. David 8. Jordan, presi- 
dent, Japanese fishes collected by the 
steamer Albofrosas (40524); 16 spoci- 
mens (7 species) of Isopods (40005). 

Le Sovéy, D., Parkville, Victoria, Aus- 
tralia: Birds’ eggs from Australia, 
Purchase, 41153. 


Laxey, F, B. (See under North Caro- | Lewis, C. M., Reading, Pa.: Morse tele- 


lina Tale and Mining Company.) 
Laxaue, H. D. (Bee under Depart- 
ment of Agricalture. ) 
Laxacey, Dr. 5. P. (Bee under Sanithi- 
sonian Institution; and also onder 
Stevens Institnte of Technology.) 


| 


Latcurorp, Hon. F. R., Ottawa, Cannda: | 


Unionidw from Canada. 39821. 

Larse, J. E., Marco, Fla.: Plant, and a 
piece of pottery from near Marco 
Island, Florida (30012; 41132). 


graph keys made by Clark, and by 
Neff. 4000, 

luxspanes, W. (See under Interior De- 
partment, U. 8. Geological Survey. ) 

Lixnsay, Mrs. Witidam. (See under 
National Society of the Danghters of 
the American Revolution. } 

Lixs, Miss L. 1., Highland, Md_: Lona 
moth dlrs, 

Lixtox, Prof. Enwix, Washington, Pua.: 
Parasitic worms. S073). 
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Heceived through Dr. A. Smith Wood-— 
ward, Four casts of jaws and teeth of 
Mastodons (80644); received through | 
. Oldfield Thomas; Alcoholic specimens | 
of Bute ( Mysterina) from New Zealand, | 
and Diclidurusfrom Guatemala (40445). | 
Exchange and Gift. | 
Lose, M. C., Kanens City, Mo.: 
Lansing Skull, Loan, 7915, 
Loownms, Rev. H., Yokohama, Japan: | 
Sixty specimens (48 species) af mol- | 
luske and 2 barnocles from Japan and | 
the Loochoo Islands (40623); speci- | 
mens of Coleoptera from Japan (40625). 
Loren, Prof. &. Wann. 
terior Department, U. §. Geological 


The 


(See under In- 


Lotnar, Duke of. (See under New | 
York Botanical Garden. ) 


Lovannoroven, Mrs. J. H., Tenally- 
town, D. C.: Death tag used during the | 
Civil War, 40042, | 

Lucas, F..A., U. 8. National Museum: 

“Mole (Sealops ayuaticus), from Vir- 
ginia, 04Gd. 

Lecas, J. J., Society Hill, §. C.: Plant. | 

Lepisarox, 


Quartermaster-Lieneral M. 1. 
(See under War Department. } 


Luseut, Dr.J., Leeds, N. Dak.: Ten plants 
from North Dakota. Exchange. ‘858, 

Lossy, Gronae B,, Olivet, Md.: Foaat les 
( Dhymenstica tityna). 40753. 

Lycert, Eowann, Atlanta, (a.: Seven — 
small porcelain vases and a heart- 
shaped porcelain dish (40008); white 
porcelain vase (40085); 2 emall ** Mur- 
rhine’’ vases, carved ont of natural 
rock by Persian or Chinese workers, 
ani) afterwards glazed and fired in a | 


kiln by the donor, (40527. ) 
Lysxp, W. LR. (See under Department 


of Agriculture. ) 

Lyox, M. W.,Jr., 0.5. National Museum: | 
Specimens of Nymphaea variegate, Nym-— 
plura odrena and Castalia from New 
Jersey (30728, 30740); plants from New 
Jersey (39750, 39811). | 

MacDane, Cianker, Newport News, Va: | 
Larva of Lagoa opercularia, 40000, 


Three specimens of Platyocrinus, Ex- 

McCann, D. M., Floresville, Tex.: 
Specimen of wild Plum, Proane glan- 
dif Torr. and Gray, 40%, 

McComn, G. T., Lockport, N. Y.: Spoci- 
mens of Rochester shale fossils (ex- ~ 
change) (40850) ; specimens of Ningara 
foils from Niagara County, N. Y. 
(exchange) (40001); Clinton and Sing- 
ara fowile from Lockport (exchange) 
(40043); 13 specimens of Afrypa modoa- 
triafa. from the Clinton lenses near 
Lockport (gift) (41128). 

McCoumtcc, Jonx, Washington, D. C.: 
American sporting rifle, Purchase. 
40152. 

McCoxr, Mr. Atice, Mosier, Oreg.: Pu- 
pa of beetle (Prionus californicua), 
cage 1h. 

McDosxseu., Jawes, Fredericksburg, Va. 
Received! through Mr, Henry Dannehtl: 
Specimen of Siren facertma. 40404, 

McGee W J (See under Carroll, J. 
M.: also under Smithsonian Inetitu- 
tion, Borean of Ethnology.) 


McGinn, Hon, T. L., municipal court, 


Manila, P. L.: Shells from the Philip- 
pine Islands (40040); amulet or *An- 
ting-Anting,"’ Chinese playing-cards; 
copper coins, mol a book (“Amitering’’ | 
(40024). 

McGrenon, HK. ©., Mosenm of Natural 
History, Manila, P. [.: Reptiles from 
Hawaiian and Philippine Islands (por- 
chase) (40011);  petrel (deposit) 
(40018). 

Mchinxeyv, KH. E. B., Washington, D, C.: 
Three violets. 41152, 

McLavonus, A. €., Houston, Tex.: 
Samples of oil from Texas. Exchange. 

McNmi, Marv &., St. Joseph, Mo., re- 
ceived through W. H. MeNeil: Five 
unmounted photographs of Indian 
Imakets, 4CMAT. 

McNenw, W. H. 
McNeil. } 

Mackeszie, Kennero K. (No address 
given), Mo.: Umbellifere from Mis- 
eouri, oe). 


(See under Mary 8&8, 





Macous, Jon, Geological Survey of | 
Canada, Ottawa, Canada: One hundred 
plants from Canada Exchange. 
40888, 

Marmex, J. H. (See ander Sydney, New 
South Wales, Australia. ) 

Matamnen, James M., Washington, D.C.: 


Rose-breasted grosbeak,  Zameloddin | 
fudoricinna. SARS, 
Maxsixa, Hexny §., New York City, 
reeeived through George F. Rune: 


Gold-headed cane which belonged to 
the late Hon. Horace Greeley. 40596. 

Maxxixa, Mre. M. H. (See under De- 
partment of Agriculture.) 

Maran, E, A. (See under American 
Waltham Watch Company. ) 

Manan, Dr. W. H., U.S. M. H. &., Solo 
mons, Mal: Bales af the U.S. Military 
Surgeons Meeting in Washington, D.C., 





| 





in 1902 (20762); sutler’s check for 5 | 


cents, Fifth Regiment U. 5. Cavalry, 
_ 181-1885 (30842). 

Manse, Coances, Bay St. Louis, Mise, 
receive? through Andrew Allison: 
Four specimens of Cuatelin from Lake 
Shore, Miss, UhiM. 

Matsnar., Georax, U. &. National Mu- 
seum: Rel squirrel, Seite heteisontens, 
from Laurel, Md. (40047); 2 specimens 
of Microtus from Lawrel (40568); Field 
mouse, Microtue pennaylranicus (41077 ). 


Mauvis, Dr. Mantox F., contract surgeon, 
U.S. A., Talisay, Province of Batangas, 
P.1. Centipede. +0615, 


Masox, Mances & Co., Worcester, Mass. : 


Two specimens of cocoa bean infested |.) | wit, 0. W, 


by a Phycitid moth, Ephestia Puchniefin, 
Masox, Prof. 0. T., U. 5, National Mu- 
aon: Badye of the reception commit- 
tee of the Thirty-sixth Annual E:ncamp- 
ment, Grand Army of the Republic, 
October 6, 1802 (40450); 2 Tuscarora 
snow siuke sticks (40710); bitterwood 
cup from Jamaica (407504); British half 
farthing, 1001 (40818); 4 photographs 


of megalithic monuments of Brittany | 


(40889); “hen ond nest"’ puzele 
(41191); photograph of * Kit Carson” 
(41192). 
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Matiex, Fren, estate of, received through 


Mre. W. H. Coughlin: Four diplomas 
awarded! to Mr. Mather; gold gilt 
medal, Berlin, 1880; silver medal, 
Puris, 1879, and a copper medal, Ber- 
lin, 180. (Bequest.) 40554. 

Marnews, H. H., Boston, Mass.; Sample 
of red roofing slate from quarries in 
Hampton County, N. W. -0HO. 

Marrmews, £0. (See uncer Smitheon- 
ian Institution, Bureau of Ethnology.) 

Matrrumwe, W. A., Caney, Tex.: Plant 
from Texas. 41 )(4. 

Macrmtey, Aureen, London, England: 
Plate illustrating the ruined cities of 
Mexico. 40154. 

Maxos, W. &., U. 5. National Museum: 
Specimens of Hewpkand hybrid anid 
Nymph roriegaia from Thousand 
Island Park, New York (<4807, 30621 ); 
400 specimens of ferns collected in cen- 
tral and northern New York (30757); 
2) phanerogames from Virginia (40452); 
2 specimens of Cypripedium hirsutum 
and Confophyltim thalietroides from 
Fairfax County, Virginia (40457); 00 
specimens of phanerogams collected on 
Plummers Island, Maryland (40463); 
6 birds’ eggs, termites, about 2,500 
plants, and other nator! history epeci- 
mens from Jamaica (41010; 41055; 
41104}. 

Maxox, W. R., and T. H. Keanner: 
Thirty plants collected on Plommers 
Island. 40460. 

Maxox, W. E.,and (. L. Pot.ann, 0.8. 
National Museum: Specimen of Cypri- 
podium hirsutum, 40TU6. 

Lynchburg, Va.: Mis- 
siippi cattish, Jetalwris punetatia; also 
epecimens of ‘Blazing Star,” (hamurli- 
riton fetrwmn (LA) A. Gry. 406MR2, 

May, Capt. Freneaick, Washington, D.C. ; 
Spanish naval officer's chapeau and a 
double barreled Lafomchenx pistol. 
40872. 

May, H. B., Washington, D. C.: Officer's 
nniform of the United States Navy, 
worn in 1800, Porchase. S004. 

Mean, Miss M. H., Washington, D.C. 
Received through Rev. A. G. Wilson: 
Ladies bicyele, 40057. 
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Wyo.: Six specimens of Nymplien 
polysepale, mammals, birds, reptiles, 
plants, and shelle from Yellowstone 
National Park, Wvoming (30755; 
40931); 66 specimens, including skins 
and skulle of mammals and wapiti 


(Lepus); 77 binds’ skins; natural bis- 
tory specimens of different kinds, prin- 
cipally from Fort Snelling; poisoned 
ballets, geological material (40567; 
40894; 40068; 40070; 41000; 41145), 


Washington (41159); mammals and 
birds from Oregon (41214); nest and 
4 eggs of Juneco oregonur (41204), 
Meoroun, H. C., Tupelo, Miss.: Fossil 
plant from Birmingham, Ala. 3672. 
Mere, Prof, 5. E. (See under Field Co- 
~lumbian Museum.) 

Merxen, J. C. A., Bridgeport, Conn.: 
Specimens of Nymphera variegata from 
Pembroke Lake, near Bridgeport. 


Meusixcxn, FE. B., Flat Rock, N. C.: 
Three plante. 4101. 


Merman, Pr. C. Harr, Department of | 
Agriculture: Two Fanamint Shoshone 


ander Department of Agriculture. ) 
MEHEIAM, Miss Donerny. (See under 
Department of Agriculture.) 
Meamce, H. D., New Brighton, Pu: 
Fifty moths (40004); 40 specimens of 
Lepidopters and 2 specimnengof Neurop- 
tera (40100); 25 specimens of Lepidop- 
tern (40485). 
Menu, Mr. E. DD. (See under Buorean 
* of Agriculture, Manila, P. 1.) 
Mew. Dr. G. P., U.S. National Mu- 
seum: Twa pieces of pegmatite from 
Auburn, Me, (40861); slabe of silicified 
wood from the vicinity of the National 
Zoological Park (40891); specimen of 
te fron Rowan County, &. C. 
(41058); fresh ond weathered granite 
Mennt Airy, 8.C. (41078); cradle 
and ground tale from Cherokee Connty, 
N.C. (41100); geological specimens | 
from Macon and Clay counties, N.C. 
| (41124). 





antlers from Wyoming (4433); rabbit 
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marine shells, and crustaceans from 


| Minorr, Mrs. EL P., core Gerrit 5 


yoskets. Purchose, 41186. (See also | 
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Mercaur, Prof. M. M., Woman's College, 
Baltimore, Md.: Two hundred speci- 
mens of Lepidoptera from Inilin, +0528, 


Mercsren, STanistas, Moseum of Natural 
History, Paris, France: Meteorite from 
Tadjera, Algiers. Exchange. S71, 

Mrvrexpeno, F., Pecos Citv, Tex.: Re- 
ceived through Smithsonian Inetitu- 
tion, National Zoological Park. Whip- 
tailed scorpion, and a specimen of 
Jalna (20767); horned tond, and larva. 
ofan insect (30650). 

Mervin, Dr, A. B. (See under Dresden, 
Germany, Koval Zoological and Anthro 
pological-Ethnographical Mise. } 

Miter, Prof. A. M., Kentucky State Col- 
lege, Lexington, KRy.: Four fosil plants 
from Kentucky. S807. 

. Mil 
ler, jr., U. S. National Mumecinn: Two 
specimens of Shrew-moles, Haring, and 

.2 White-looted mice, Peromyscus, from 
Peterboro, N.Y. (30506); specimens of 
(hatelia tubers from Litthe Hunting 


Creek, Fairfax County, Va. (40721). 
Mitten, Geenrr 8., jr., U. 8. National 
Mise : rs ell plants from 


Geneva, N. ¥. (S622; 40674); 3 speci- 
mens of Alina, plants, specimen of 
fralinsoga, 10 specimens of oaks, rep- 
thes, mammals, linis, and plants, span 
imen of CAamerlirium, 3 specimens of 
(heafia anil Thalictrien from Virginia 
(30002; BO802; BO822: gonRT. 
41070; 40491); 2 specimens of Jaeopo- 
dom collected in Ontario by C. V. Oh 
den (44466) . 

Miti.ern, Joux, Engineer Corpe, 0.8, A., 
Washington, D. C.: Ashe from the 
voleano of Mayon, 
1 40647. 

Mitten, Many F., Washington, D. C.: 
Two plants from New York, 40108, 

Minter, ©, O., Cambridge, Mass.: Two 
hundred and fifty-six plants collected 
in Venezoela. Porchase. S97 Di, 

Mitton, Miss Vincista. (See under Na- 
tional Society of the Colonial Dames of 
America. ) 


41015; 


Albay Province, 
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Muwarkee Prac Mveerm, Milwankee, 
Wis.: Foursnakes anda turtle. 39588. 
Minmack, Miss Katnewsr, Washington, 
D. Ct Uniform of Capt. Charles ©. 
Collins, consisting of on dress cont, 
cocked hat and plume, pair of epaulets, 
sword and belt, aiguillette. Loan. 7561. 


1238 


- Mowrevrons, Urvavay, Mvsko Nactoxan: 


Mixsesora, Usxivemerry or, Minneapolis, | 


Minn.: Seventy-two specimens of 
mosses from Minnesota, collected by 
J. M. Holsinger (exchange) (39615); 


47 specimens of mosses from Minne- | 


sota, received through the Department 
of Agriculture (40031), (See also un- 
der Department of Agriculture. ) 

Meeorm Boraxica Ganprs, St. Louis, 
Mo.: Specimen of Eehererta (gift) 
(40425); plant (exchange) (40450). 

Mircusut, Hon. J. D., Victoria, Tex.: 
Crustaceans (30030); received through 
Department of Agriculture, plant from 
Texas (30714); crustaceans [ frchestia 
ep. and Aye aquelis Packard), toad 
(Bufo compectilis) from Sarco Creek, 
Texas (40073): invertebrates from 
Texas, including Apus wqualis Packard, 
Cypria{?), and an aleyonarian coral; 
also treetoada, probably Myla semi- 
fasciatus (40154); about 2) specimens 
(4 species} of land and freshwater 
shells from Mexion (40622). (See 
under Department of Agriculture. ) 

Mircea, EE. H., Memphis, Tenn,: 
Specimen of Skipjack or ** Blue Her- 
ring,” Pomohbolus echrysochloris Rafi- 

nesqme, 41207. 

Mrrenene, Dr, 5. Wem, tirand ‘Cascape- 
dia, (nebec, Canada: Specimen of Sal- 
mon, Safe eater, S04. 

Moesxknava, W.J, (SeeunderU.5. Feh 
Commission. | 


Morema, Car.oa, 


Mowracce, H. C., Washington, D. C.:) 


Kentucky B. L. carbine; Harpers Ferry 
musket, S47, and Lefaucheanx pocket 
revolver. Purchase. 35610, 


Mowravon, W. F.,Siniloan, Laguna, P. 1: | 


Two specimens of Scaratecid beetle, 
Xylotrupes dichotonvixs Linniets. 40110. 

Moxrento Geaxrre Couraxy, Montello, 
Wis: Received through L. T. Cron, 
superintendent. Cube of granite from 
quirries at Montello. 401(4. 





Reeeived through Louis A. de Herrera. 
Thirty-five paleolithic implementsirom 
Urnguay.* Exchange. 40654. 
Mooxey,Jawes. (SeeunderSmithsonian 
Institution, Bureau of Ethnology. ) 
Moonr, Crarexce B., Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Five plaster caste of rare forme of stone 
implements (30753); crania from an 
Indian mound in Florida (41068). 
Mooxrx, E. N., New Orleans, La.: Sala- 
mander ( Am/yatome opacum ) from the 
Mississippi River. 41012. 
Moone, I. N., State Normal School, 
Slippery Rock, Pa.: Specimen of Cla- 
donia from Pennsylvania. 40001. 


Moone, Rev. T.V., Catholic University, 
Washington, D. C.: Forty-eight speci- 
mens of Myromyeetes from near Lake 
George, New York. 30700, 

Mooneneap, J. M., Greensboro, N. C.: 
Historical orations and photographs of 
monuments at Guilfonl battle ground. 

Moonenean, Warnes k., Pineville, Mo.: 
Two specimens of stalactite containing 
bones and flint flakes. +006. 

(See under Kio Ja- 
neiro, Brazil, Museon Nacional, | 

Moraax, Dr A. F., Preston, Ohio: 
Twenty-four specimens of Myromycetes 
from Ohio, 3057. 

Mornev, Jouw B., Washington, D. C,: 
Stone implements used by cliff-dwel- 
lera, San Juan River, Northern New 
Mexico. Exchange, 41121. 


Morn. R. W., Maeachusetts Agricul- 


tural College, Amberst, Mass.: Speci- 
men of parasitic Hymenoptera, 40574, 
Momus, kK. L., Department of Agriculture: 
Large mass of Middle Devoniec lime- 
stone with corm, brmchiopods anid 
ostracods, collected at Port Anstin, 
Michigan (gift) (30860); 3 plants from 
Michigan, collected by C. KR. Dodge 
lexchange) (40717). (See also under 
Department of Agriculture. ) 


| Mornisos, Doxato P., Waehington, D.C.: 


Native Filipino costume, Morro cannon, 
ind a Filipino spear. Loan, Toa, 
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ink FE, 0., Lorin, Ohio. Twenty- | Meseum or Narunat Hiwrory. (See 


five specimens of Corniferous fossils 
from Johnson Island, Sandusky Bay, 
Ohio. Exchange. 41106. 


Moxse, Heirs of & F. B.: Received 


through Edward Lind More: Collec- 
tions of personal relies of the'late 5. F. 
B. Morse (41019); costume worn by 
4he late 5. F. B. Morse when visiting 
~ the courts of Enrope, received throngh 
Mr Frant Rommel. (41085.) Gift 
of the heirs, James EF. F. Moree, W. 
G. Morse, & F. B. Moree, FE. L. Morse, 
SM. Perry, and C. M. Rumimet. 
Mortox, Dr. Hexev, received through 
Henry Samuel Morton, executor, and 
Quincy L. Morton. The original Rame- 
den dividing engine and slide-rest. 
Mosrcey, E. L., Sandosky, Ohio: Speri- 
men of Leaf-nose bat from Crimarns, 
P. 1. (gift) (40446); 405 plants from 
Ohio (exchange) (40732). 
Moss, Winuiam, Ashton-under-Lyne, Eng- 
land: Marine and land shells. Sie). 
Mowneay, Loris, St. George, Bermuda: 
Specimen of Moray (Channenmurena 
rife), Gift40106. (See under New 
York Aquarium. | 
Morven, &. J., Fort Grant, Ariz.: Papa of 
Bphinx math. Sua 
Mcurorn, Mies F. A., Hempetead, 8. Y.: 
Five specimens of violets from New 
York. 4057. 
Mvuseror, Miss Hetes, Smithsonian [nsti- 
tution: Model of mummy-case and tom) 
furniture. Deposit. S007, 
Munnay, §. H., Washington, D.0.: Worm 
( Gorduia ep.) 30783. 
Meseo Nacroxan. (See under Monte- 
video, Uruguay.) 
Meseo Nactoxan. (See under San Jos’, 
Costa Rica, Central America. } 
Miraeo Nactonan, (See under Rio Ja- 
neiro, Brazil. | 
Mesxec™ of Comranative Zootooy, Cam- 
bridge, Mase.: Received through Dr. 
W. MeM. Woodworth. Crate from 
the Malktive Islands, collected by Alex- 
ander Agassiz (exchange) (40087); re- 
celyed through Dr. Walter Faxon, 2 


specimens (1) species) of fresh-water 


Crabs (gift) (41196). 


under Paris, France, ) 

Myatrrway, Esa, Falls City, Nebr: 
Chrysalis of Papilio. turnus Linnamne, 
Act laa 
Nast, Thowas, Guayaquil, Ecuador: Col- 
jae of butterflies and moths, 40244, 


NATAL Borasi (iannes. (See uoniler 
Durban, Natal, Africa. ) 

NATIONAL CoLtaTenatL Loax ann Jiew- 
ELgY Company, Washington, D. C.: 

Pistol aml revolver. Purchase. 
HST 

NatioxaAL Magnie Compaxy, Murphy, 
XN. C.: Reeeived through A. 6. Emer- 
eon. Two specimens of bloe marble 
from quarries near Murphy. 40858. 

NATIONAL SOCIETY OF THE CoLONTAL 
Dass or Amenica: Received through 

* Mise Virginia Miller, chairman of the 
rélic committees. Amsterdam dagger 
(1467), and a lumi grant signed by 
Thomas Green (S228); silver gravy 
boat, 2 pewter platters, and a framed 
photogmiph (S381). Loan. 

NATIONAL Soctery of THe Daconrrerns 
oy THR Asweacasx Revowoeros: Re 
ceived through Mra. William Lindsay. 
Postal card signed lL. L. KR. Pitkin, and 
a piece of Dove Mill paper (78350): ne 
ceived through Mre. Lindsay and Mrs. 
AL. Bulkley, Brooklyn, N. ¥.: Gravy 
dith and cover, Japenese ponch bow! 
and two wine clase (S004): relic of 
pricon ship Jerary, two letters and four 
photographs of daughters of soldiers 
of the Revolutionary Army, metal 
tray, two photographs nf Kheneser 
Hubbard's howe, and a piece of pine 
from Floating Bridge (8091; 8168); 
fragment of wool from the Old North 
Charch (8157); mune containing copy 
of “South Carolinn Gazette and Coun- 
try Journal” of Tuesday, November 14, 
1768; frame containing twelve pieces of 
Continental paper money used doring 
the Revolutionary war; ''Col. William 
Washington's Battle Flag’’ in frame 
(illnstration); frume containing anto- 
griph of Mre. F. M. Pickens, a news 
paper clipping, am] a button from a 
military overcoat worn by General An- 
drew Pickens at the battle of Co 
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Naviowat, Socuety oF THe Davoren or 
THE Amentcas Revowrriox—Cont'd. 
framed engraving of Moultrie will; 
franied portrait of Mrs. Iredell; “Copy 
of Treaty of 1795 between the United 
States and Spain; ballet weed daring 
the Revolutionary war; goblet made 
froma piece of an oak tree at Mount 
Vernon, planted by General Washing- 
ton; strip of wool taken from o stool 
made from a piece of timber from the 
Mayflower; chip from a bench on which 
wounded! soldiers were laid during the 
battle of Brandywine; hit of wood 
from the British man-of-war Somerset, 
which was leet off Cape Cod in 1785; 
four picoes of wood from Independence 


LIst OF “ACCESSIONS. 


| 


Hall, and « glass jar containing water | 


from Jasper Springs (8238). Loan. 
Navy Derarruent, Washington, D. C-: 
Received through Rear-Admiral RK, B. 
Bradford. Sample of voleanic dust 
which fell aboard the American steam- 
ship Nevadam (39443); modelsof8U. 8. 


vessels, with cases and tables for same | 


(39676); two Locust gun-carringes cap- 
tured by the U.S. Army, at Santiago, 


Cuba, in 1898 (40039); received through | 


Bureau of Ordnance, Rear-Admiral 
Charles O'Neil, chief, revolving gun 


(small arms) (40555); received through | 


Rurcau of Equipment, A. C. Wren, act- 
ing chief, specimen of dust which fell 


——— & 


on the decks af the steamehip Hogarth | 


while in the vicinity of Cape Verde 
Talands (40762); received through Bu- 
reau of Equipment, Rear-Admiral RB. B. 
Bradford, chief, 2 specimens of volcanic 
dust, which fell npon the deck of the 
steamship Amaronense on “March 22, 
1903, 190 miles to windward of St. Vin- 
cent Island, and upon the deck of the 
schooner Marion Lowa on March 23, 
about 80 miles to windward of the sume 
intone (4010). Depeorit.. 
Navv-Yanp, Washington, D. O.: Re- 
ceived through Capt. E. ©. Pendleton, 
superintendent of naval gun factory. 
Three photographs of revolving gure 
of carly type. 40100. 
Newsox, CHagies A., 
Collection of Indian relies from rock 


Eddyville, KRey.: | 
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Newson, Cuantes A.—Continued. = 
quarry near Eddyville. Purchase.” 

Newsox, C. %, Galesburg, [L: Four 
plants from Illinois, including Neme- 
phila meazient Hook. and Arn, Cilen- 
dula oficionolia L., Eupatoraan agerato- 
idva and Ambrosia trifolia 1. 40G8. 

Neves, E. W., Department of Agricul- 
ture: Twenty-six plants from North 
American (39710); 36 plants, collected 
in Mexico (40756). Purchase. (See 
under Department of Agriculture; also 
under Mrs. N. M. Brown.) 


Nesmire,. H. M., Lone Grove, Tex.: 
Specimens of copper ores from Texas 


(40521); pecan outs from Texas 
(4000). 
Newcomn, H. H., Boston, Mase.: Ten 


epecimensol Chienohaskatahdin, 40%, 
Newcouna, Wrutam, Tenafly, N. J.: Two 
microscopic mounts of Polycistine. 


41003. 

Newiox, Dr. W. &., Oswego, Kans:; 
Specimen of  Naticopais  altonensis 
McChesney. 40501. 

Newsmax, H. W., post quartermaster- 
sergeant, 1.5 oA Fort Greble, James- 
town, KR. LL: ‘Indian baskets, Loan. 
7972. 


Newses, Sir Geonce, Wildcroft, Putney 
Heath, London, England (received 
through G, A, Boulenger, British 
Museum): Fishes collected by the 
Southern Crow expedition. 39760, 

New Youk Aqvanicum, New York City: 
Moray (Chranomurena ritiefa), col 
lected! in Bermuda by Mr. Louis Mow- 
bray. 40106. 

New York Borasical Ganpes, Bronx 
Park, S. Y¥.: Two planta (exchange) 
(S0614; 30604); 145 plants collected on 
the Island of St. Kitt (exchange) 
(30717); received through Prof, 0. F. 
Cook, plant from St. Kitts (iit) 
(40061); 5 plants (exchange) (40045; 
40281); 44 plants from Porto Rico and 
St. Kitts (exchange) (40293): plant 
(exchange) (40650); 150 planta from 
the West Indies (exchange) (40061); 
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Naw Youn. Botanica Ganpex—Cont’d. 
? plants (exchange) (40426; 40489; 
40490; 40501; 40515); 102 plants from 
‘Mexico, nted to the New York 
Botanical Garden hy the Duke of Lou- 


ange) (40887; 40002; 41085; 41150; 

red 41204), 

Nimuacx, Lieut. Commander A. P., 

U. &. Ni: Three Moorish flint-lock 

guns. Loan, 8119, 

Niceews, Joux M., Cincinnati, Ohio: 
Types of three species of foeeil brye- 
ween (exchange) (30000); foals from 
the Rochester shales, Lockport, N. Y.. 
and fossil] bryozoans, Collopora (ex- 
change) (40657); 500 specimens of 
Paleozoic fossils (wift) (40055). 

Nixox, S. D., Baltimore, Mad.: Two turtle 
shells, Chelopua qutfatie (SWS); stone 
axe, fossil shells, and a piece of petri- 
fied wood (40059); shells of «a erab 
( Geearcinus rericoia = Linneus) from 
Navassa Islands (40212). 

Noure, Evin, Covuca de Catalan, Guer- 
rero, Mexico: Two specimens of tree 
cotton (S678) ; 9 specimens of minerals 
from Mexivo (29053). 

| Noon, AHL, Nogales, Ariz.: A meteorite 
weighing 118 pounds, from Arispe, 
Sonore, Mexico. Purchase. L. P.X. 

41005, 

Nowrn Canouxs Tau axp Minixa Com- 
rany, Hewitts, NX. C.: Specimens of tale 
collected by F. B. Laney. 41111. 

Nogrox, Nev, Colebrook, N. W.: Nickel 

“ore (20807); sample of molybdenum 
from near Lexington, Vit. (40035), 

O' New, Rear-Admim! Caances, 0. 8. N. 
(See under Navy Department. ) 

Gnnutotsen, HH. ., Biological Survey, 
Department of Agriculture: Ten binds’ 
ekina from Norway, 40617, 

Oonex, CV. (See under Gerrit S. Miller, 
jr.) 

Ocoex, Dr, H. C., Milwankee, Wie.: 
Three plants from Wisconsin. $9770. 

OLpnovn, Mrs. T.S., Bornett,Cal.: Marine 
shells from California (40435; 41097). 

‘Oxes de, Don Sefior Sxavimiaxo, Monte-— 

video, Urnguay: Miscellaneous shells 

and chaleedonic geodes, 40005, 
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vee (exchange) (40791); 25 plants (ex- | 


| Patwen, W. C., Goldsboro, N. C.: Geo- 





Oncerr, C. R., San Diego, Cal: Nineteen 
plants from ‘Californiaand Lower Cali- 
fornia (40723; 40826; 40886; 40000; 
41023; 41026: 41076), 


One, Lyeveces, Presto, Idaho. Bay * 4 
guano from Idaho. SOS80, . ‘ 
Odponsr, A.C., Washington, D. C.: Two 7 
carvings made from peach siones, P| 
LA, = 

‘ : . Th 
Oston, FE. J., Aleott, Colo.: Specimen of \ 
Molicelia feria L., from Oracle, Ariz. ied 
41201. ia 
Ts 


OsTennocr, Geowik K,, New Windsor, 
Colo: Specimen of an umbelifer from 


Colornda, 41085. . 
Owes, FL D., War Department, Waslh- ‘“ 


ington, D.O.: Frome eontaining badges 
and ecards relating to the unveiling 
ceremonies of the Kochomheang state, 
SURRS, 
()wes, Ars, M, 


W., Sepaculite, Panzes, 


(inatemala: Photographs illustrating a 
the native arts of the wild Indian tribes | 
In the interior of Guatemala (30851); ! 


Indian net bag (40421). 

Pacer, L. W., Division of Romils, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture: Rocks consisting 
of various rowil materials. oes, 

Patsen, Dr. Fowarn, Washington, 1. C.: 
Ten species of land and fresh-water 
mollusks, isopods from Alvarez, State 
of San Lais Potosi, Mexico, and an in- 
eect (gilt) (40407); 2 plants from 
Mexico (purchase) (40405); 65 plants 
from Mexico ( purchase ) (40562) + ethno- 
logical material eollected in San Latte, 
Potosi, and San Felipe, Mexivo (gift) 
(40581); 228 plants from Russia ( por- 
chase) (40658); fire fan (gift) (41109). 


Parmesan, Dr. T.5., Department of Agri- 
coltore: Torthe ( Paeudemge concinne) 
from Louisiana, 40824. 

Patuen, Wreoiam, U. 5. National Mu- 
seum: Skin of Ball eagle (30084); 
epecimen of ine atrohes collected in 
Virginia (40455); 4 birds’ skins from 
South Carolina aud Cuba (40474). 
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logical material, 40708, 
Pax-Amenicas Exrosrriox, Buffalo, N.Y. 
(See under Government Board, ) 


\ LIST OF ACCESS 
Pece, AF ee St. Augustine, Fla. : Eight 


Panis, Faaxce, Ecoik oes Mixes: Re- 
celved throtigh Prof. Henri Donville. 
Specimen and two pieces of the type 


specimen of Herofrypa frondosn, Fal- | 


wards and Haime. $0557. 

Paws, Fraxsce, Mcsecm or NATUMAL 
History: Received through Prof. E. 1. 
Bouvier. Freeh-water crabs (41216); 
received through Dr. M. Boule, pieces 
of the type specimen of the bryozoan 
representing the species Chitetes fren 
dovus and Cheleles memonulotus l'Orbi- 
gny (40417). 

Paren, §. B., San Bernardino, Cal.: 
Plants from California (40207, 40.50), 

Paucer, A.C., Bridgton, N.J.: Myriapod 
(Julie). ALZT1. 

Panken, Chante V., Trinidad, Colu.: 
Foot bone of camel or Ilana-like ani- 
mal common in western territoy «dtur- 
ing the Pliocene period. 40208. 


Pauxer, Joux W., Sergeant, U. 
fantry, Tanana, Samar, 
Islands: Beetle, 29810. 

Parsen, Witttam F,, Montezuma, Colo.: 
Snow-fly, Chimes ninticde Diewn. 

Parkucrer, J. H., U. S. National Mn- 
seom: Judgment of a justice of the 
peace, dated October, 1820. coROK, 


Pankixsos, T. B., Detroit, Mich.: Silu- 
run and Devoninn foesilx, Purchase. 
41082, 

Panwarr, H. W., London, England: 
Twenty-three specimens (14 species) 
of echinoderms aml ornstuceuns. Fx- 
change. 40274. 

Pansoxs, J. L, Colebrook, 8. H.: Speci- 
men of Bill-fish (Round White fish) 
Coregonus quearifiteratia, 40700, 

Pantmpar, K. H., Washington, D. C.: 
Specimen af gold in quartz, from Onange 
County, Va. Porchase. 409s). 

Patrensox, Mise Esi.y. 
Egypt Exploration Fund. ) 


S. In- 
Philippine 
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plants from Florida. 40502, 
Pexpierox, Capt. E.C., 0. 8. N. (Bee 
under Navy-vyard, Washington, D.C.) 


 Pexwsvivanta Rarcaoap Company, Cam- 


den, N. J.: Received throngh Walter 
Antrim. Diploma awarded by the 
New Jersey State Agricultumil Society, 
1858, for the engine “John Ball.” 
HE11. 

Penorw, G. M., Cumberland, Md.: Two 
plants from the vicinity of Cumber- 
land, 39845. 

Pennow, B. B., Louisville, Ky.: Pistol of 
Henry Clay. Loan. $8272. 


Pert, Miss Katnmuxe, Lexington, hy-: 
Three photographs illustrating the 
primitive life of the Kentucky moun- 
tnincers of Knott County, Ry, (40273); 
12 photographs representing the proc- 
em of making woollen cloth by hand 
in the Kentucky mountains (49716). 


Peveren, Foepentc J, pe, (See nnder 
St. Nicholas Society. | 

Prouore, Orro F., Rutherford, S. J.: 
Three specimens of wulfenite from 
Plomosa Mine, Huepac, Orizpe, Sonora, 
Mexieo (exchange) (40010); specimens 
of chalcedony, paramelaconite, pecto- 
lite, and thanmasite from various locali- 
ties (gift) (40053); 3 specimens of 
thaumasite from West Paterson, S.J. 
(exchange) (41007). 


Puatex, W. C., 0. 8S. National Museom: 
Specimens of pyramerphite from mear 
Patagonia, Ariz, (49668); rocks illo 
trating the geology of Boston Basin 
(40553 ), 


Poomsix Woop ann Coat Company, 
Phoenix, Ariz.: Received through Paul 


A. Brizard, secretary, Two Pima bas- 
kets, Furchose. LL. P. X. 40653, 


| Piekeent, A. J., Preseott, Arix.: Speci- 


(See under | 


Pacmearrex, Banow P., Washington, | 
Db, C.: Flint-lock pistol of Austrian | 


make. dCi, 
Parse, k.., Olvingpia, Wath,: Specimen 
of gypsum from Alaska. 44411. 


1 


men of Agere from Arizona. 40182, 


Pirenerk, Abbé, Moulins, France: Four- 
teen specimens of parnsitic Hymenop- 
tera. 40870, 

Pike Riven Guaxtre Comraxy, Amberg, 
Wis.: Two specimens of granite from 
quarries at Amberg. +0285. 
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‘Pixvax, A. HL, Bisbee, Ariz.: Antler of | Prentx, E. A.: Mun's reindeer coat. 


deer (Odocoileus) from Arizona. 30792. | Deposit, 8328. (See also under De 
Piven, C. V., Pullman, Wash. : Specimen partment of Agriculture. ) 

of Sedum from Washington, 40005, | Paever, Dr. Prereo, (See under Turin, 
Purrimn, H., Director del Instituto Fisieo- Italy, Royal Moseun, ) 

Geogrifico Nacional, Ban some, Samia Pace, Mr. Jonax P,, Florence, Ala: 

Tica: Nineteen plants frown Central Specimen of Thelyphoenws giganteus, 

America (gift) (40184); 225 plants from 40839. 

Costa Rica (gift; purchase) (4022; | tae . 

40565); 156 plants from Costa Rica | Perce, Mies S. F., Bowling Green, Ky-: 

(purchase) (40586). Fourteen specimensol ferna (exchange; 
Prasx, E. N., Decatur, Ark.: Received Reet ee 4 apron of 

fron Department of Agriculture. fresh-water shells (gift) (40420). 

Plant from Arkansas, 204039. Priest, B, W., Norfolk, England: Fora- 
Purswacuen, Hon. E., U.S. consul, Mam- nvinkhers Eat SOR Sage. «zeae 

cule, Venezuela: Seven photographs snetee yen 

of Venezuelan natives (49837); received | Paixate, Cc. G., University of Vermont, 

through Department of State, 2 models | Burlington, Vt.: One hondred and 

of Indian huts (40150). | ninety-two plants andl iW) seecks from 
Pouxss, 6. C., Quincy, Ill.: Eleven speci- mexico eee Talsirial Pete eS). 

mens of rare Lepidoptera (40013); 12 Purchase. (See aleo under Depart- 

specimens of Coleoptera, 22 specimens ment of Agriculture. } 

af Neuroptera, 2 specimens of Rhyn- | Preoxes, J, §,, Jackson, Minn,: Speci- 

chota, 6 specimens of Hymenoptera, men of calcareous tufa from Des Momes 

and 71 specimens of Diptera (4054). | River, Jackson. Exchange, 41052, 
Potrarn, ©. L., and W. ER. Maxos, U.S. | Provres, Mra. Berria, Cleves, Ohio: 

National Museom: Two specimens of Beetle (Alona oculatue Linnaeus). 

Cypripedium hirsutum and Chufophyllum PEMSELD, 

thalietroides from Fairfax County, Va. 

(40457); specimen of = Cypripedinm 

hireuion (40705), | : 
Poos, Ricnanp, Poolesville, Md.: Bald | senna ceri J pa pare Tex.: 

Sacid in finmature plumage. 40621, | ays eee caterpillar, Citheronon 
Posrat Tececaarn Canie Compasy, PES 7 

New York Citv: Received throngh Puarvs,C.A., San Diewo, Cal.: One hnn- 

Willinm H. Baker, vice-president and | dred and eighty-four plants from Cal- 

general manager. Sample of the com- ifornia anv Central America ( purchase 

mercial Pacific cable laid between San | mel gift) (40459; 41022), (See under 


Pood, Jows, Markleton, Pa,: Hat (Lan- 
urua boreaiia). oa 72. 


Francisco aod Honolula. 40047. T. 8. Brandegee. | 
Porm, H. G., Sanealite, Cal.: Six pho- Quaistaxce, Prof. A. L., Maryland Agri- 
togmphic views in Japan. 40617. riliural College, College Pork, Md.-: 
Puro, W. L. (See under Departmentof | Types of Aleyrortes inerlatti Quaintance, 
Agriculture. | from Java, and Aleyrodes spinifera 


Somiiiac Eusctue Powsn . Courant, | Quaintance, fromdapan. 40044. 
Washington, D. C.: Received throngh | Racve, C. E., deputy minister of lands, 
L. FE. Sinclair, superintendent. Fif-| mines, and fisheries, Quebec, Canada: 


teen obeolete forme of are Lampe, ete. Specimen of Salmon, Aaimo salar. 
400135. 4020H5. 

Powe.t, J. D., Archer City, Tex.: Beetle | Racas, R. M., Greencastle, Ind.: Plint- 
( Dynastes tityua L.), 39653. chipped arrow point. 40000, 


& 





Kainnes, Hon. 6. D,, U.S. Conan, Ba- 
tavia, Java. Pair of Mouse deer ob- 
tained with the assistance of Dr, van 
Romburg, of the Botanic Gardens in 

| Buitenzorg. 4043. 

Batra, Dr. W. L., U. 8. National Mu- 
seum: Rabbit ( Lepus cmerioons) form 
Spruce Lake, New York (S074); +e 
of Black-throated Green warbler, Den- 

” draica wrens, from New York (40862); 


egg of Short-tailed hawk, Huteo hrach- 
worws, from Florida (40870); nest and 
4 eggs of Russet-hacked thrush, Aylo- 
cella watulata, from Californian (425), 


RasimeEz, Joak, Mexico, Mexico: Ashes 
from the voleano of Santa Maria in 
Guatemala, 40451. 

Ramwaves, Coanie D., Santiago, Cuba: 
Thirty-seven moths. 40006, 

Ramsey, N. A., Durham, N. C.: Rose 
gall representing the specles Mhoslites 
Ledagnaria L. 40otH. 

Ransome, F. C,, 0.5. Geological Survey: 
Specimens of lawsonite from Tiburon 
Penineula, Marion County, Cal, 40779. 

Karr, Skvenis, Sanford, Fla.: Twenty- 
five plants from Florida (exchange) 
(S003); 37 plants from Florida (gift) 
(30788; 40110; 40205), 

Ratner, Mrs. Kicharn, Washington, | | 
D. G.: The 1,000" puzzle and the | 
“15"" purle. 40651. 

Reap, Fraxk L., Bocas del Toro, Re- 
public of Colombia: Sixteen species of | 
marine shells from Colombia. 40583. 

Keen, E. C., Mirseo de Concepcion, Con 
cepcion, Chile: Large and valuable ney 
lection of Chilean inseets, including 
Coleoptera, Hymenoptera, and other 
oners, and consisting of 2,061 sperci- 
mens. 40222. 

Recax, Mise Gexevieve, Fort Tromball, 
New London, Conn.:; Specimen of 
Galaga Birks (Gray) from South Af- 
fica, Purchase, 40176, 

Revencnos, J., Dallas, Tex.: Forty-two 
plants from Texas. (30727; 40267.) 

Revsouns, A. J., Connersville, [nd.: Ar- 
rows ond spearheads, 40270. 

Rnoam, Dr, §. J., Beayer Dam, Ky: 
Plant from Kentucky. 30873. 
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Rioans, 8. N., Andubon, N, J.: Six »poci- 
mensoft Nymphaea reriegeta from Clem- 
enton, NM. J. (S988); specimens of 


Nymplura adema from Haddonfield . 


and Newton Creek, near Collingwood, 
N. J. (So, ) 


Kicnmoxp, A. B,, Patagonia, Ariz; 
Specimens of native lead from Pata- 
gonia (S580; Seah): specimen of 
Chileanthite from Santa Cruz County, 
Ariz, (400 }. 

Ricken, PF. L., Washington, D. C.: Six 
hondred and thirty-nine plants from 
Maine (purchase) (S005); 4 plants 
from Mississippi (gift) (40140); 27 
planta from Maine (yift) (40239); 10 
epocimens of lichens ond Hepatica, 
principally from Florida and Greorgia 
(gift) (40449). 


Ewer, C. B., New York City: Two 


plants from New York. 4002. 

Ricksecken, A. E., Bedifeld, 5. Dak.: 
Two hundred and fity plants from St. 
Croix, Dutch West Indies (| purchase); 
39 specimens from St. Croix (gift) 
(4050), 

Rippie, L. C., Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio: Four specimens of 
Hymenoptera, 40800, 


Ripoway, Ronerr, U. §&. National Mn- 
seum: Twenty-one binds’ sking, a bird's 
nest, and-2 sete of eges, olen a collection 
of plants (40604); skin of Great horned 


owl from Dlinols (39986); specimen of 


Carolina paroquct, Consria corolinensis 
(40515); 2 specimens of Carolina paro- 
quets urine 

Rigy, J, H., U. & National Mnoseum: 
Common om (Sealope aquation fromm 
Falls Church, Va. (40200); 2 binds" 
ekine from Virginia (40416); skin of 
(ireat crestel flycatcher, Myierchne 
crintiue (4M75); specimen of Sprend- 
ing adder, Hetersion platyrhinia, from 
Falle Chorch (40505); 9 eggs of Wild 
turkey, Meleagris galloprro silvestris, 
from Fairfax County (40950); set of 
emus of Cooper's hawk, Accipiter cnoperi, 
from Virginia (41000), 


| Itiney, Prof. R. B., Louisiana, Mo.: Foe- 


siliferous clay from the Kinderhook 
formation at Louisinna, 39888, 





Rio Jaxwmo, Braz, Mcsno Nactoxar; 
received through Carlos Moreira. 
Specimens of recent Brazilian corals. 
40101, 

Rirenre, J., 
shelle; Exchange. 

Ropers, Coane G., Baltimore, Mal.: 
Leaf of a South African plant repre 
senting the species Leecndendron argen- 


jr. Boston, Mass.: Marine 
iT ith, 


fiom Tt. Br. (40649); specimens of Coc- | 


cid, sometimes known as “ground 
pearls,” from Cape Colony, Africa 
(40708 }. 
Rowers, Gronce FE. 
States Mint. } 
Ronee, Mrs. Pency, Monteagle, Tenn. : 
Plant. 20613. 


(See onder United 


Ronenrs, Dr. T. &., Minnewpolie, Minn,: | 


Twelve specimens of Nymplura corringate 
from Lake Itaeca, Minn, S97S7. 

Rowerrsos, Prof, Coances T., Carlinville, 
LIL: Nineteen species of Hymenoptera 
representing co-types, 40 sper ies of 
Tiphiid, 13 species of Eomenidme, anil 
2 species of Ceropalidie, 40842. 


Rourerre, F. M., Cochise, Ariz.: Kighty- 
one birds’ «kina from Arizona. Pur- 
chase, 40232. 

Rotmsox, J. H., Washington, 
French bean from the District of Co- 
lumbin. S755, 

Ronson, T. K., Lanham, Md.: One hun- 
dred and twenty plants collected at 
Thousand isles, New York, Purchase. 
RSS, 

Routxsos, Capt. 
Point, . ¥.: 
miner and Jtfecteuws pallidus, and a 
hinl’s egg from tropical America 
(30069); miscellaneous insects (30071); 
specimen of Papilio homerua (40002); 
100 specimens of Lepidoptera (ex- 
change) (40260); 28 mothe (40454); 
eget of Ampullaria from Palm Beach, 
Fin. (40945). 

Roney, Hon. Beexanrp §., House of Rep- 
resentativee, Washington, D. C.: Sam- 
ple of Manila hemp from the Philippine 
Islunils, collected by Capt. George 
Curry, of Manila. 40835, 


Wirr, U. 8, A., West 


D. Gt} 


Two skins 2 Cherdeica | 
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Roorrs, Dr. A. F., Colombia University, 
| New York City: Ostracode-bearing rock 
| from the coal mensures of Kansas 

(40418); 5 specimens of Cyofus eon 

tie from Kansas City, Mo. (40768). 
Rowereea, Dr vas. (See under Hon, 

B.S. Rairden.) 
| Reos, G. vax, Rotterdam, Holland: 

One bundnal and twenty specimens 
(42 species ) of Coleoptera andl 1 Cicada 
(40018): received through Dr. L. ©) 
Howard, 54 beetles from Java, Bor- 
neo, and other loenlities (40170). TEx- 
change. 

Roar, A. i, Ferguson, B. O.; 
buttertly (Papilio aatermia), S082, 

Rosz, Dr. J. N., 0. 8. National Musenm: 

| Small Mexican basket and 20 speci- 

mens of tortilla or corm oikes. 40855. 

| Roussrac, Porvess, Notre Damede Monts, 

Vendée, Frince: Nineteen trilobites, & 
| specimens of Bellerophon, and 4 other 

foeile from the Siluric of France. 
| Exchange, S850, 

| How Lee, W. W., [thar A, ¥.: One 

| hundred and thirty plaints from the 

| lele of Pines, West Indies. Purchase. 

S816, 

Row ier, Prof. K. E., Louisiana, Mo.: 
Specimen of Lower Burlington decom- 
posed chert, containing minute fossils. 

Hoval Boraste GARDENS. 
Kew, London, England.) 

| Rovat GAmpexs. (See under Caleutta, 











Pupa of a 





(See wonder 





India. } 

Kova Muserw. (See under Turin, 
Italy. ) 

Royal Mcsecm or Natvexan Hiesrony. 


(Soe onder Stockholm, Swede, } 

Roval ZoonocitaL Asn ASTI roLed- 
ICAL-FTitsocnariical Musevsa. (See 

| onder Dresden, Germany.) 
| Roveren, A., Suffolk, Va.: 
| throngh J. W. Daniel, jr. 
Virginia. 30600, 

Evporren, Mrs. M. L., Knoxville, Tenn.: 
“Old Line Whig flag,’’ used during 
the Henry Clay campaign at Arlington, 
Vo., in 140, 20083. 


Received 
Plant from 


were a” hh ae 


LIST OF ACCESSIONS, 


Rorri, Hon. J, N., U. 8. consnl, Asun- 
cién, Parnguay, South America, Na- 
tive feather costumes from Paraguay 
(purchase; 41080; L. PX. 41000). 

Roman, Mra. Fuaxx. (See under Heirs | 
of S. F. BK. Moree. ) 

Romwxn, F. M., Washington, D. C.: 
Beetle ( Lycoptis villosn Casey), 40645. 

Htvssen.,0r. Frasx. (See ander Smith- 
sonian Institution, Burean of Eth- | 
nology. ) 

Rvasen., Prof. Ixnam, UL 8. Geological | 
Survey: Ethnological iciatewtal, man 
mals, and a bind from the Keakimoes of | 
the Lower Yukon (39027); volcanic 
material from Cinder Buttes, Idaho 
( 444), 

Ressece, WiiaitaM. 
sonian Institution, 
mology. } 

Rost, H. N, (See under Smithsonian 
Institution, Borean of Ethnology. ) 
Rressox, BR. G., Wayne, S. J.: Wam- 
pum belt of Seneca Indians. Loan. 

Tau, 

Br. Mary's AcAnEMy, Monroe, Mich.: | 
Received through Sister M. Catherine. 
Specimens of calcite from Monroe and 
a specimen of celestine from Seatield, | 
aT. 

Sr. Nicnotas Socrery, New York City: 
Receivel through the 
Charles A. Schermerhorn, Frederic 
del, Foster, and Frederic J. de Peyster. 
Medal of-the St. Nicholas Society com- 
memorating the two hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the granting of 
municipal government to New Am- 
sterdam. 41007. 

Sr. Pereisnved, Reesia, [Meenian Acapb 
MMY OF SCLENCES: Received through 
Dr, N. Knipowitech, hindred 
and two specimens (46 species) of land | 
and freeah-water shells from 
Asin, Exchange. 41051. 

Bas José, Costa Rica, Mrsko Nacionan: | 
Receivel throngh Prof. P. Biolley. | 
Amphipods and crustaceans. (40625; 
41008, ) 

Samrsox, Fuaxk BR., Woodeliffe, N. J: 
Continental bill, 20 shillings, New Lon- 
don, 1776. 40588, 


(See under Simith- 
Burean of Eth- | 


i iinie 


central 


a ) 


| SavLes, Ima. 


| BoumeMEnnions, Cmanies A. 
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Samsox, Hexxy W., Washington, D. (.: 
Copper coin of Persia. 40655, 
Saxpensox, Prof. E, Dwranr, Agricol- 
tural ond Mechanical College, College 
Station, Tex.: Hermaphrodite speci- 
men of Grgyia fewcomiqma, 40HOL. 
Sanpaam, Hexny, London, England. 
(See under Smithsonian Institution. ) 
Sanne, W, A., Auburndale, Fla.: Sphinx 
moth, Proteperce uation Fabr. t05¢. 
Ranke, Dr. FE. 0, Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Two pairs of Persian stockings, Persian 
cap, aml Persian coin, 40807. 
Sarromis, Miss NELLIE GRANT, 
der tien. F. D, Grant.) 
Saunners, KE. E. & Co., Pensacola, Fla: 
Trompet-fish or fite-mouth, Fiatifaria 
fobereria, 20600. 
Bavack, J. G,, Hoeslyn, Va.: Beetle 
(Copre coroling L.,).  SoG85, 


(See un- 


| Savinwe, MH. (See under Smithsonian 


Institution, Borean of Ethnology. } 

(See under Interior De- 

partment, 0, 5. Geological Survey.) 

(See under 
St. Nicholas Society. ) 

Scnevner, Mise E. W., Livingston, Mont: 
Fifty-three plants from Yellowstone 
National Park. Purchase. 400412. 


| Scorn, P., New York City: Collection of 
committer, | 


insects from Costa Rica, including Co- 
leoptera, Hemiptera, Diptera, and 
Hymenoptera. Purchase. 33053. 

ScoLtren, Wiens, Halle-an-der-aale, 
Germany: Ten mammals (purchase) 
(40051); cast of an exe of Mon, Eineua 

riacua (gift) (40065); 6 squirrels from 
Tava (purchase) (40074); 14 mammals 
from Java (porchose) (41135); skele- 
ton of a rabbit (ponchase)t( 40410); 11 
mammals from New Guinea ( porchase) 
(470); 4 specimens of Troguli from 
Ceylon (gift) (41000). 

Scour, E. &., Washington, Db. C.: Par- 
rot. tmceona (30085); Australian 
ground pigeon, Geophapracriptca (40408 ); 
monkey (40608); nightingale (40745); 
Indian starling, Tremenuchus pagodarum 
(41177) 

Scuxeck, Dr, J., Mount Carmel, IL: 
Bat (Corynorhinus macrotis) (39842); § 
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ok, Dr. J.—Continned. 
plants from various localities in the 
hate States Disuel wanes ol 
mel (40522). 





‘Senvenunr, Cuagies, U. 5. National Mu | 


geum: About 100 specimens of Hulder- 
Portas) siadertal from Comberland, Md. 


(30H1); fossila collected in Vinginia, | 


West Virginia, and Georgia (40177). 

Bcaverre, J. H., Greenbay, Wis. (re- 
ceived through the Biological Society 
of Washington, D. C.): Thirty speci- 
mens of Crafmgue. 41150. 

BScuverrr, Apotr and Bexsamrm, Hol- 
brook, Ariz.: Two masks of Hopi In- 
diane from Walpi, Ariz, Purchase. 

Sonwarz, Dr. E. A., Department of Ag- 

ricnlture: Five seeds from the West 
Indies collected by H. G. Hubbard 
(40221); 58 specimens of Lepidoptera 
from Cuba (40567). 

Scrpsrore, Miss E. E., Washington, D. 
‘C.: Pencil outlines of a homan foot 
(40606); brass fixed ammunition case 
for 4-pounder gun fired from the U. 8. 
8. Olympia, May 1, 1888 (40009); regu- 
lation army shoe worn during 1881-1865 
(40024); 113 specimens, incloding eth- 
nological material, ceramics, and relig- 
jous objects from China, Loan. 8573. 

Screxsminic Amemcax, New York City 

received through Department of Ag- 
riculture): Specimen of Cryptostegen 
grandifiora Brown, from Mexico. 


Scouack, W. E., U.8. National Museum: 
Bat (Nyeticejus) from Oxonhill, Md. 
41079. 

Boort, T. A., Washington, D.C.: Myria- 

| pol found in a bonch of bananas. 
40202. 


Seace, A. (See under Bernice Pauahi- 


Bishop Museum, Honoluln, Hawaiian 
Islands. ) 
Ser, James W. 
Whitaker. ) 
‘Seecmr, G. A., Branchville, Md_: Garter 
snake from eer (30806); black 
B, fa ricter, from Branch- 


(See under Charles I.. 
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Serox, E.'T., Wyodygoul, Coasob, Conn.: 
Eleven deer from Montana. Purchase. 
4s. 

Seron-Kanr, H. W., Wimbledon, 8. W., 
England: Fifteen paleolithie imple- 
ments from the lateritic deposits of 
Poondi, India. 40507. 

Sevmour, A. B., Cambridge, Mass: Speci- 
men of Trichomanes petermi from Tal- 
luiah Falls, Ga. 40640, 

Saanmock, T. T., Culpeper, Va.: Beetle 
(.Dyncater tityua L.), SO68. 

Saaxsox, Mrs. Osnonx, Washington, D. 
C.: Uniform worn by the late Goy- 
ermor Shannon, of Ohio and Kansas, 
when United States minister to Mexico 
in 1544. 30078. 

Suaw, Cuargexce H., Phoenix, Ariz.: 
fufii shirt and a collection of photo- 
graphs. 40718. 

Shaw, Gronge R., Arnold -Arboretum, 
Boston, Mase: Fifteen plants, includ- 
ing pine cones, ete., from Cuba and 
various locnlitie: (40655; 40884). 


Soaw, J. F., Somerset, Tex. (received 


through Department of Agricoltore):. 


Three plants (Cuennis dipsrernua Eh- 
reoh, and Quercus virginiana Mill) 
Texas. 41217. 

Saaw, KR. E., Alberene, Va.: Burrowing 
snake, Corpophia amenus, from Vir- 
ginia. i780. 

SHECELES, Jounx E., Washington, DB, C.: 
Immature Oeprey or Fishhawk, from 
Bay Ridge, Md, S9734. 

Suetoox, E. P., Portland, Oreg.: Four 
plants from Oregon (exchange) (40114); 
8 plants from California and Oregon 


== = 


i 


from Oregon (purchase) (40677); 5 
plants from Oregon (gift) (40883; 41160),. 


Serna, T. M., Alexandria, Va.: Plants 
from Texas. 30783. 

Sumupax, Mre. Inexe Eeckm, and 
Mocnak. V.8nenipan: Trustees, Four 
pieces of Flemish tapestry, represent- 
ing scenes in the life of Alexander the 
Great. Thepost, RASS, 

Sueamax, Joux D., New York City: 
Twenty-three epecimens (6 species) of 
North American beetles, 30023. 


(gift) (40214; 40402; se) i ae 
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Suenwoon, Axonew, Mansfield, Pa: Pre-- 
historie stone hanuner (gift) (40882); 
collection of Upper Devonic vertebrate 
and invertebrate fossils from Penney]. 
yunia (purchase) (41123). 

Sniiixd, Mra. Mary A., Washington, 
D. C.: Haversack and knife with car- 
tridge-cuse handle carried by the late 
Corpl. George F. Shilling during the 
Cuban campaign. 30049, 

Snorr, Jonx W., Liberty, Ind.: 
plants. 40502, 

Spourecor, Dr. R. W., New York City: 
Twospecimensof Alma oculatus. 41006, 


Two 


Suviax, Rev, Faaxcm X., St. lgnatins 
College, Chicago, Il).; Specimens of 
smoky quartzand other minerals( 40068; 
4A) ) 

Suvi. Georck H,, Havre de tirace, Mi., 
Washington, D. C., and University of 
Chicago: Specimens of Sabbatia dodo- 
cmmdra (1) B. 8. P., and Pferidinm aqui- 
finn (1) Kohn (30809); plant from 
Virginia (39989); plant from New York 
(41114); 2 
(41131). (See under Department of 
Agriculture. ) 

Sinknotrom, H., Chealle Home, near 
Stockport, Cheshire, England: Forami- 
nifera from Great Britain and the Sey- 
echelles islands. Exchange. Sit. 

Siiovnxey, W. 8., Washington, D. C.: 
Two hundred and thirty-one photo- 
graphic views of the Philippine Islands, 
40120, | 

Siaon os, H. L., Lot Angeles, Cal: Rab- 
bit-skin blanket. Purchase, 40511, 

Simpsow, C. BL, Department of Agricul- 
ture: Five butterflies from Idaho, 
405K, 


Eis, Cuacne E., Doverhill, Ind.; Eight- | 


een pentremites, Porchase. v7. 

Sincnam, L. FE, (See under Potomar 
Electric Power Company. } 

Sieren M. Catnentrxe. (See under St. 
Mary's Academy, Monroe, Mich.) 

Sicerepr, Dr. Yxave. (See under Stock- 
holm, Sweden, Royal Museum of Nat- 
ural History. } 

Sxiry, F. J. V. (See under Field Co- 
lumbian Museum. ) 


plants from New York 
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Skixnen, Dr. Henny, Academy of Nat- 
oral Sciences, Philadelphin, Pa: Four 
acimens of Tryrodera aloga Skinner 
(cotvpes). 41176. 

Staten, Wituiasw M., Washington, D.C_: 
Specimen of rutile from Roseland, Nel- 
gon County, Va. Sof]. 


Sosson, Mire, A. 'T., Franconia, §. H.: 
Specimen of Dipteron ( Elachijtera fore 
most Loew. ), from Mount Washington, 
New Hampshire (40016); 28 specimens 
of parasitic Hymenoptera (40089); 12 
specimens of puragitic Aymenoptera 
from Biscayne Ttay, Florida (new to 
Museum collection) (40250), 

Surrn, A. D., Peoria, 01.: Myriapod ( Cer- 


matin ferespa L). 42007, 


Siro, Mrs Axx M., Brooklyn, X. ¥.: 
Thirty specimens of mosses from North 
Carolina. Exchange. 4108¢. 

Surrn, C. L., lowa City, lowa: Plant from 
Mexieo. 41147. 

Sern, E, G., Arlington, Iowa; Prehis- 


ee ee ee eee 


toric copper spearhead. Loan. 7833, 
( Returnesl. ) 
Eurrn, Georoe O, (See onder Interior 
Department, 0. 5. Geological Survey. } 
Suirn, Hexry, Milwaukee, Wis.: Three 
| models of boomerang. 44, 


Sarrn, Henne H., Pittsburg, Pa: Two 


thousand one hundred and ninety-thres: 
plants from South America, Purchase, 
41208, 

Suirn, Jaren G., Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Honolulo, Hawaii. Re- 
ceived! throngh Department of Agri- 
eultare: Plants from the Hawniian 

| Islands. (89720: $0722; 41102.) 


Burrn, Prof J. B., New Brunswick, N. 
J.: One hondred and nineteen slides 
showing parts of Lepidopteria mounted 
in baleum (40414); five types of Noe. 
toids (40043. | 


Surrn, Capt. J. Doxxen., Baltimore, Md. - 
Three hundred and seventy-five plants 
from Central America and the Weat 
Indies. 41048, 

Swrrn, L. Berertaxn, New York City.: 
Skull of young walrus ( Odobenua) from 
Franz Josef Land. 41107, 
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Saurst, Mrs. Racum &., Lincoln, Va.: | 


rie preltintus Forster). 


Surrn, THors, Isabella, Tenn.: Meteorite- 


iron from the southwestern section of 


Cherokee County, N.C. (purchase) | 
L.. P. X. (40748); specimens of nevada 


Tocahanioe) (41085). 
New military revolver. 40122. 


ley, secretary: 

Bronzed plaster bust of Covier. 30652, 
Bequeathed to the Institution by Mr. 
Charles Abert, through Mise Con- 
stantia Abert, Washington, D, C. 

Collection of weights and senor 
a tus purchased by Mr. 5 
fengliy fom Mr. J, Charles Wohl- 


bold, Nuremburg, Germany. 40020, | 


Bronze medal commemorating the cen- 
tential anniversary of the Athenwoam 
of Brescia, 40073. Presented to the 
Institution by the Athenmwum. 


Original oi! painting of The March of | 


Time’ 4019. Presented by Mr. 
Henry Sandham, London, England. 
Trounitted fromthe Bureau of American 
Ethnology, Mr. W. H. Holmes, chief. 
Ancient Mexican stone yoke, received 


throngh Mr. M. H. Saville (2500); | 
collection of relics from ruing in| 


Arizona, collected by Mr. Cecil A. 
Deane, Denver, Colo, (9901); 
through Mis Mabel M. Genuld, war 
bonnet obtained from a Sioux Indian 
and a fur bag made by the Oglala In- 
dians (S050); received through H. 
E.. Wadsworth, Indian war bonnet 


(39681) ; received through ©. i. Har- | 


desty, stone spearhead ( SASS); 
ial Lient. G. T. Emmons, 
U. 5. N., Princeton, X. J., skin fur 
blanket obtained from the Chileat 
Indians and an unfinished basket 
from the same tribe (30626); 50 bas- 
ket# from Thompson River, British 
Columbin, 16 antique masks and a 
wooden sent from British Columbia, 
collected by Lieut. G. T. Emmons 
(30004); ethnological collection ol 


tained by Dr. Frank Russell from | 
the Pima Indiang of Arizona (3000); | 


Sarno & Wiewox, Springfield, Muse: | 


. P. Lang- | 





Surrnsoxtas Deerreotiox—Continuesd, 


collection of baskets from the Pina: 
Indinns, obtained by Dr, Frank Bus- 

sell (30001); specimens of quarry site 

material from aboriginal quarrics of 
Carter County, Ky., obtained! by Mr. 

Gerard Fowke, Chillicothe, Ohio 
(40021); received throngh EF. ©. 

Matthews, collection of prehistoriv 
atone relics (40048): baskets made by 
the Mission Indians, 2 pairs of yuews 
eandals from Santa Rosa, willow grain 
eeket, 2 nets for carrying wild herp, 
and a woolen needle, collected by 
Mr. H. N. Rost; Los Angeles, Cal 
(40040); 90 ethnological objects from 
the middle West, obtained from the 
Indians of that section through Rev. 

Michael Domarest (40071); 11 boxes 
containing archeological material 
from the shell heaps of Maine, col- 
lected by the late Frank H. Cushing 
(40192); 6 plastic figures of Egyptian 
gods, obtained throngh Mrs. Marie 
SN. Buckman, Boeton, Mies. (40251); 
ethnological material and geological 
specimens, Collected by W J Metres, 
James Mooney, and others (40264); 
collection of pottery casts, ete, 
(40824); ethnological material, birds, 
and plints, collected by Mrs. M. C. 
Stevenson (40050); ethnological ma- 
terial, collected by Mears. Jumes 
Mooney, DeLaney Gill, A. FE. Jenks, 
and others in Salt River Valley from 
among the Chippewa Indians, Cher- 
okee Indians, and from localities in 
Mexiro (40885); collected by Mrs, 
M. C. Stevenson, ain shrine contain- 
ing © nomber of concretions, Hopi 
cotton kilt, embroidered and painted, 
to be ose] at the hase of a white 
mask, tablet belonging to a plumed 
serpent, red pottery bowl (archaic), 
fragments of pottery from ruins weet 
amd northwest of Zufi, and a fetieh 
of Kolouise (4000)); Pegan costame, 
obtaing! from William Einssell, 

Washington, D.C. (40572); received 
through Mr. W. H. Holmes bronze 
medal of the Geographical Society of 
Roumania, June 1b, 100 (41010); 
stone implements from the Weet In- 
dies, consisting of BOO specimens 
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SowrriHso0Ntan Iserrreriox—Continued, 
(41087); photographs and other ma- | 


teria) pertaining to physical anthro. 


pology (41138), Deposit. 


" ‘Trnamitted from the National Zoological 


Pork, Dr. Frank Baker, snperin- 
tendent: 

Specimen of Tentalus loculater (zy); 
monkey (Cebus huyeteucus); lynx 
( Lar rujus Moriclernuts ); monkey 
( Mocacts manrus); lynx ( Lamar cona- 
denaia) (S062); specimen of Jipner 
ruyua, Vama; Cebus; specimen af Su 
tra Audsonion, specimen of Felis leo 
and Mocucuse cynomolgus (S025); 
specimen of nine-banded Armadillo 
and specimen of Celts (89020); speci- 
men of Cebus and a lion (30830); 
Lanzarotte pigeon, Great blue heron, 
and Bald eagle (40031); White stork 
and Sun bear (89002); Tnamanian 
wolf, Thylacynua cinwephalua, atid 


Ocelot, Felix pardalia (39044); epeci- | 
men of Nicobar pigeon (39945); | 


Leadbeater’s cockatoo (SOM46); ecw 
constrictor (89047); Alligator lizard, 
Seelephorua andl Glass snake, (phio- 


saurus ventrafia (40/104); Prairie dog | 


(Cynomys — ludoricicrmus); Hlack- 
handed Spider monkey, Ateles geopf- 
royi; Apella monkey, (eiusapetla; Cn- 
pochin monkey, Cefuscapmeinta; kan- 
garoo ( Macropus); Prong-horn ante- 
lope, Antifooapra aniericenn (AC LE); 


Roseate spoonbill, Ajaja ajaja, and — 


specimen of Bull snake, Pituophia 


ecyi (40166); 2 Bald eagles, Maliatus 
fucocephalus (40167) ; buffalo (Bison 
qmericaneus), and aspecimen of Pha- 
langista (40168); specimen of Dhrry- 
procta aguti (40208); specimen of 
Hyacinthine macaw, Anodorhynchus 
hyacinthinus (40211); hittern (40252); 
specimen of Rocky Mountain sheep, 
firia montana (40253); Woodland 
caribou, Rangifer caribou, and #kele- 


tons of Woodland caribou anid 
Rangifer caribou (4024); ° Bpeci- 
mens of American bison, Bison 


aqmericanta: San bear, Ureus matlay- 
anus: and $ specimens of elu 
leor Gray wolf, Canis lupia griseo- 
afiwe (40437); ekin and skeleton of 
Rel kangaroo, Macropus rifts, 
and Binturong, Arctictes bentircng 
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(40438); gopher snake, Spiloter corais 
couperii (40490); 3 Parson finchesand 
a California condor, Preudogryphus 
ralifornianns (40440); Golden eagle, 
Aquila ehrysetor; 2 specimens of 
Strawberry finch, 2 Painted finches 
and a Black duck (40441); 4 Painted 
finches, Gray-coated mundi, Wem 
Harte, anda boa constrictor | 4442); 
Rix-handed armadillo, Dewyyace ol- 
oma, and a boa constrictor (40445); 
Java sparrow (40444); epecimen of 
Pea-fow], Pavocristatus (40770); Black 
ewan, King parrakeet, grouse, and 
Whistling swan (40771); turtle ( Che- 
lone imbricata): iguana (Juana tuber- 
culate); Gila monster, Feloderma sus 
peectiem (40772); Marsh hawk, Circus 
sp.; 2 Painted finches; White stork, 
Ceonia alba, and a Pea-fowl, Pore 
cristatua (40778); Rocky Mountain 
sheep, Orie montana; 2 specimens of 


Amerivan bison, Bison amiericanuay — 


Prong-horn antelope, Antilocapra 
americana; Black squirrel, Sener 
corolinensis; Bay lynx, Lynx rufus; 
Black bear, Urews americana: Agouti, 
Dasyprocta (40774); monkey (Cereo- 
pitheeus) (40775); Mandarin duck, 
Dendronesea galericutata (40800); Ro- 
eeate spoonbill, and Hawk-bill turtle 
(40841); Parrakect, Fiamingo (Phe- 
niropteruardher), Golden eagle, Aquifer 
chrysetor, Loon (Urinafor imber) 
(41116); Snowy owl, Nyctea nyetea; 
Mandarindock, Dendronema galericn- 
lata: Parrakeet (Amazona); 2 speci- 
mens of Phuenicopterus ruber (41118); 
Spider monkey, Aleles (41117); kanga- 
roo (Macropee giganteua); Gray wolf, 
Concia fnpacs griseo-olbua (41115); Green 
heron, Ardea nireecens, and common 
boa, Bor constrictor (41119); specimen 
of Macacua cynomolgus; Mexican 
Agouti, Dasyprocta merienna; Euro- 
pean porcupine, Hyatrix eriatata; Col- 
lured peccary, Dreotyles fajnoa; Eyra 
cat, Felia eyra; and Fallow deer, 
Dema vulgaris (41120); Gray wolf, 
(unis fepua grivco-cfle (41143); 2 
apecimens Of Sandhill crane, frrus 
einaienma (41144). (See under E. 
Meyenberg. ) 
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fon, | N, Y¥.: Specimens of Syrieuse 
‘dyke. 40230. — 

Seeiiand, Watters O., Washington, D,C.: 

— ‘Carborundimn, artificial corundum, armed | 
pencils mole from artificial graphite, 
from the International Acheson Graph- 
ite Company, Niagura Falls, N. Y. 
pans, 


‘Swoparass, Prof. Rh. E., Washington Ag- 


ricultural Experiment Station, Pullman, 


Wash.: Three specimens of Palmodes 


morte Hohl. 41081. 

Sxvper, Buaxoix, Washington, D. C.: 
Three fron-pointed arrows used by 
Borni negroes, Sudan. 40150, 

Sxyper, J. 0. (See under Leland Stan- 

ford Junior University. ) 

Sorxen, G. W. H., Washington, D, C.: 
Ten specimens (2 species) of land shells 
from the District of Columbia. 40589, 

Some, Mrs. H., Santa Barbara, Cal.: 
Plant from California. 40323. 

Sowrnny & Fourox, London, England: 
Specimen of Voluit mammilla Gray, 
Porchase. 40657. 

Bravo, L. (See under Department of 
Agriculture. ) 

Srencen, A. C., U.S. Geological Survey: 
Two plants (fruits of eyeads) from Ha- 

Srurrerorsen, Mr. (See under Dr. D, T. 
Day.) 

“Sporn Arie.o,"’ Chicago, Il.: Dipter- 
ouz larva taken from the nasal cavity 
of ospike bock captured at Monterey 
County, Cal, S0911. 

Sraxnixaen, Dr. A., and A, Banc-Haas, 
Berlin, Germany: Seven hundred and 
sixty-eight butiertliesand moths. Por- 

. chase. 41215. 

Sraxtos, Dr. T. W., U. 8. Geological 
Survey: Plant from California. 30664. 

Srate Derantacst. (See under Hon. 
K. H. Phomacher. ) 

Svar Musecm, Raleigh, N.C.: Received 
through Mr. H. H. Brimley, Type 
specimen of Notropis brimleyi and rep- 

fesentatives of several other species of 
Cane River fishes (40000); salamanders 


and snakes fromm North Carolina | 


(40681 ). 
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| Sean, J. f., 


Sreauss, W. A., Atlanta, Ga.: Fossils 
wriil Unionidse, MT 


| Sremixs, James K., Ashtabula, Ohid: 


Opal. Deposit, 40010, 

reece, FE. S., Department of Agricul- 
ture: Fourteen plants from the [istrict 
of Columbia and Maryland. (39761; 
40220, } 

Ann Arbor, Mich.: Three 
specimens of weasel ( Puforiva), 41013, 

Breiskcer, Mise Tora, Christiania, 
Sorway: Forty-six manimals from Ovre 
Eggdale, Norway (40313); 66 small 
mammals from Norway (41032). Pur- 
chise. 

Srenkt, Dr. V., New Philadelphia, Pa: 
Specimensof Aranchimis and ostracods. 
40051, 

Steseerr, J. A., Springland, Pierce Mill 
road, Washington, D. C.: Specimen of 
Hawkmoth, Mhilampelus pandoris Hiih- 
ner (S050); 21 specimens of dragon- 
flies from Kaqnette Lake, New York 
(40017). 

Srevens, A. F,, Pond, Ark.: Four speci- 
mens of Lower Curboniferous fossils 
from Pond, 400303. 

Srevess, F, L., State Agricultural College, 
Raleigh, XN. C.: Plant. 230675. 

Stevens, 1. W., Cedar, Colo.: Specimens 
of ores, 39502. 

Srevexs [xeritere or Tecnxo.ogy, Ho- 
boken, NS. J.: Received through Mr. 
S.P. Langley. Eras: Barton button. 
40223. 

STevexboN, Mre. M. ©. (See under 
Smithsonian Inatitution, Burean of 
Ethnology.) 

STewarT, Mra. A. A., St. Jomes, Long 
Island: Twospecimens of beetle repre- 
senting the species AVyloryetes sufyrus, 
40087. 

Srewant, Frank H., Philwlelphia, Pa: 
Pottery fragments from Salem County, 
N. J. 40712, 

STEwaArT, Sampson T,, Litthe Rock, Ark.: 
Two valves of a epecies of Unio, with 
ttiached pearls, Purchase, 40079, 

Stiweit, L. W., Deadwood, 3. Dak.: 
About 700 specimens of Juric fossils 
fron Wroming and South Dmkota. 
Pirchiose oo7a 
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Srinixe, KE. B., Denver, Colo.: Horned | Svoxev, New Sourm Waxes, Averearta, 
toad and vight young ones. SORT. Boraxtce Ganoexs: Received through 
SrockHoLM, Swepex, Rovau Meseem or | J- EH. Maiden, dircetor. Thirty plants 
Natunan Hisrony: Received through from New South Wales. Exchange. 
Dr. Yngve Sjistedt. Twohundredand | #475. 
ninety-seven specimens of exotic Lepi- | Tarr, J. A., U. 8. Geological Survey: 
doptem. Exchange. “157, Specimen of Nympho  deathaia 

Sroppakp, H. L., Stuttguri, Ark.: Beven (SPB ) specimen of Notholena deal- 
photographa of mound relies. 40283. bafa collected in Indian Territory 

Stowe, Miss Exues, East Lexington, | (0): 

Mass.: Plan of Washington City, 1500, | Tarren, C. 5. (See under ©, C. Bell.) 
and figure of General Washington, | Tyssix, Wor, U.S. National Museum: 
stamped on linen, 40580, _ Collection of pieces of rope made into 

Storsexnvea, Hon. J. H., New Albany, sqmire knots, splices, bends, hitches, 
Ind.: Received through 8. 8 Gorby, | ete. (40175); two diamond crystals 
-Horsecave, Ky. Samples of halloy- (40873). (See under J. F. Fargo. } 
aite from) various localities in Hart | Tavion, C. B., Kingston, Jamaica: Four 
County, By. 41035. specimens of tree-toads ond a snake, 

SToy, (CHARLES, Springvale, Va.: Stone | from Jamaica. 40551. 
ax found on Springvale farm, Fairfax 
County, Va. 41162. 

Sreaxn, FEarme., Christiania, Norway: 
Two hundred and sixty-one specimens 
wk oti ee oe Tue Cunw, Phoenia, Ariz: Received 
ia eee asec eee ea throogh Paul A.. Brisard. ‘Three 

Srorner, Jonx, Charlestown, W. Vai) Arache bowlshaped baskets,  Pur- 
Received through G. M. Beltshoover, chase. 41058. 
jr. Autograph note dated January 25, 


1788, signed by James Rumsey. Loan. | Tromas, Hewny, Manomet, Masa.: Wa- 
R467, : ter-lizard, Amyatoma moaculatem, from 


Srrovur, Mise Lavra, Jamesport, Mo.: | Maseachusetts. 40881. 
Maple leaves infested with insects. Tuomas, Ouortenn, British Museum of 
SOG. Natural History, London, England: 
Errart, Dr, §. C., Washington, D. C.: Skeleton of Lepue and skeleton of 
Alcoholic snakes from Sonth Africa. | Pedetes; alao two skins and skulls of 
41108. Mierotue (40539); South American 


STUBELEFIELD, 4 | | mammals (40685). (See under Lon- 
“Md.; Spochnen of Bdvioerinus saooulva, | 40%) England, British Museum of Nat 
and two large segments of a crinoid ural History. ) 
colomn from the Oriskany of Franklin, TrHowesox, Huan M., St. Lonis, Mo.: 


Tenescue, Leow G., University of Cin- 
cinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio: Specimens 
of Colymene ntegoreneie Hall, from 
Grafton, Il. s0589, 








Pendleton County, W. Va. 40504,  Peeudomorph of pyritegalena from 
Stvunrz, B., Bonn, Germany: Two casts | Southwestern Missouri. 405, 

of human skulls from the quaternary, | Tuowrsos, Dr. J. C., U. & ¥., Navy- 

near Prague, Purchase, 4405, yard, New Sock Ta Fishes from 


Soren, Hexry, Auckland, New Zealand: the vicinity of Dry Tortugas, Florida, 
Five specimens (five species) of marine including Auchenopterus, Malacoctenus, 
shells fram New Youlamd (40545); 18 Microapathodon, Holocentrum, Elopa, 
epecimens of Unionidm (40033). ond Opilhie. 40601. 

Swerey, Orro H., Ohio State University, | Tmorx, A. E., 0. 8. National Musewm: 
Columbus, Ohio: Eight specimens of | Two sulamanders from Twining City, 
parasitic Hymenoptera, 40652. D.C. (40067; 40118), 








Tiuwex, J. E., University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn.: One hondred 
plants, Purchase. <H711. 

Toa, ©., Chakolaskee, Fla: Three 
plants from Florida. 40958. 

Toomey, J, W., Yale University, Now 
Haven, Conn.: Twohnndredand eighty 
plunts from Arizona. <0 104, 


Tawssexn, C. H., U.S. Fish Cominiasion: 
Specimen of Pefanrus, supposed to be 
from New Guinea, S075. 

Towxsesp, Prof. C. H. T. (See under 
Department of Agriculture; also under 
Prof. T. D. A. Cockerell. ) 


Townsexp, J. A., received throngh De- 
partmentof Agriculture, Twenty-seven 
plants collected in Oregon, 40705. 


TowsxsexBauner TAXIDERMY AND 400- 
Louican Compaxy, FE) Paso, Tex.: Im- 
perial Woodpecker (39725) ; iimle speci- 
men of MountainSheep, Orie meriennets, 
from Carrizal Mountains, Mexico (LP, 
X.) (40259); through C, FH. T, Town- 
seni, president, female specimen of 
‘Ovis mericrnus from Carrizal Mountains 
(40200). Parchase. 


Tuacy, N. B., Auburn, Me.: Six speci- 


mens of fribolite schist from Anburn, | 


408. 


Tuaruaces, F., Boxeman, Mont.; Speci- 


mens of bismuthinite, stephanite, and 
corundum from Montana, Exchange. 
40130, 

Trask, Mre. Buaxcie, Avalon, Cal.: Four 
specimens of Cotyledons from Califor- 
nia (S982); received through Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 5 plants from San 
Clemente Island, California (40240); 4 
plants ( purchase) (40610); specimen col 
Twlodina sungina Gab (40714) ; léplants 
from California (40023; 41200); 4 ma- 
nine shells from California (41046). 
(See uleo under Department of Agri- 
culture. ) 

Tre.nase, Dr. Winwiam, Missouri Botan- 
ical Garden, St, Louis, Mo.: Specimen 
of Agere mornin. THR. 


Tusa Mesecm, Tring, England. (See | 


under R. H. Beck. ) 
Tuck, Dr, F.W., U. 5. National Museum: 
Plant from Maine. stes3. 
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Tscctipa, T., Zoological Labomstory, 
Misaki, Japan: Rodents and snmull 
mammals from Japan. (40137; 41053.) 
Purchase. 

Tews, Tracy, Rovat Mrsxcm: Received 
through Dr, Pietro Prever. Specimens 
of foil Normmulites and Orbitoides. 
Exchange, 402h, 


Uiaon, EF. O., 0. 8. Geological Survey: 
About 1,250 species of Paleoxoic plants, 
coms, echinoderms, pteropeds, and 
crustaceans, including about 180 type 
lots and 10,000 specimens (purchase ) 
(80800); meteorite from Christian 
County, Ky. (purchase) L. FP, X. 
(40543); abont 75,000 specimens of fos- 
«il bryoxoans representing about 1,200) 
species, with nearly 670 types (pur- 
chase) (41179); crinoids, bryozoans, 
brachiopods, and trilobites, reprevent- 
ing principally the Lower Silurian 
svete of the Mississippi Valley (pur- 
chase) L. P. xX. (41180). 

Uspenwoon, Jonx, Washington, D. C.: 
Spencer rifle. Purchase, 400000. 

| Usirep States Mint, Philadelphia, Pa: 

Received through George E. Roberts, 

director. Bronze memoria) medal of 

President McKinley, and a bronze copr 

per medal of Lieut. Victor Blow. Pur- 

chaser. 40311. 

Usrrep Stare: Nationa Mrsrca: The 
following mmlele were made in the 

| Anthropological Labomitories: Plaster 
cast of Egyptian scamb (S0766); model 
ofa Chinese musical instrument (54749); 
| omexlel in plaster of a Mexican collar or 
| yoke (80750); model of drilled coremo- 
nial butterfly and models of a polished 
stone knife and » stone club (S0761); 
model of an anghool (89825); four 
models of a Jonet (40072); three plas- 
ter caets of a large Mexican idol andl 
three plaster caste of a small Mexican 
idol (40145); two models of the “Tower 
of Stlenee"" (40158); four casts of Covta 
Rican metate (40234); four casts of a 
stone yoke from Mexico (40245); two 
copies of a large whistle (Spapakuilla) 
and a copy af a double reed (40241); 
model of a marine trampet (40261); 
| three caste of a stone yoke (40286); 
two caste of stone Palmas” (40287); 


| 
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Usrren Staves Natioxan Mcspem—Con- 
four casts of Bear Mother’’ (40008); 
Fekimo head, cost and 
(40827); four casts of Costa Hican 
metate (40866); four caste from 
sculptured sandstone block (40081); 
four eete of Porto Rican collar (40597); 
four caste of a atone collar (40540); 
moldand two cuts of the Lansing ekull 
(40551); four casts or curve stone 


painted | 
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Vas Dyer, Dr, E. C., East Oakland, 


metate from Nicaragun (40508); four 


caste of stone “God of Water"’ from 
Mexico (40500); four caste of stone 
head (40620); four costs of a stone head 
(40050): four casts of an Effipy vase 
(40052); four casts of a large stone 
metate (40050); four casts of a stone 
ehair from Eensder (40657): four mod- 
eof Papages flute or fageolet (40761); 
mold and castof marble bust of Prof. 
&. F. B. Morse (4077 
of wooden handle for stane hatchet 
from the 
(40786); copy of flute (40822); set of 
Seneca gambling dice (40850); two 


Seneca born rattles (40865); model of | 


ndugout canoe (40005); Stoox shot 
stick (40007); bowl and six dice used 
in the Seneca Indian gambling bone 
une (40010): cast of stone sculpture 
of a human female figure (40017); 
models of obsolete Sencea implements 
with written history of each (40090); 
five models of obsolete implements 
need by the Seneca Indians (40074): 
cutoff homan figure (40070); cast of 
human figure (40080); cast of human 
figure (40081); cust of carved stone 
mask (40082); cast of tripod vane 
(40083); cast of pipe (41064); cast of 
pipe (41065); cast of large obsidian 
ceotlass (41225). 

Vanwar, Dr. W. H., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Beven hondred specimens of Furopian 
Coleoptera and &4 specimens of Lepi- 
doptera. 40470), 

Vaxpenncag, E, ©., New York City: 
Two plants from Guatemala, S071, 

Vans Dewan, H. E., Washington, 1D. C.: 


7); plaster cnt | 


BR. E, Dsxige Solherra 


Cal.: Three hondred and twenty-six 
specimens of insects, inelnding Diptera, 
Coleoptera, Hymenoptera, Lepidoptera, 
and other orders, 30655, | 

Vacanayx, T. Waviann, U.S. Geological 
Survey: Bix species of land shelle from 
Salt Mountain, Alabama. OG, ( Sau 
under Interior Department, 0.8. Gireo- 
logical Survey.) 

Vuerrcn, James, anp Boxs, Royal Exotic 
Nursery, Cheleea, England: Six hun- 
dred and fifty-nine plants from Chinn. 
HSS, 

Venan.e, E. P., Vernon, British Colam- 
bia: Seven specimens of Hymenoptera. 
40H 15, 

Vern, A. H., New Haven, Conn.: 
Fifty specimens of Lepidoptens. 401. 

Very, ©. F., Big Clifty, Ky.: Samples of 
asphalt from Kentucky, 40204, 

Vienna, Avernmia, KR. KR. NatocRitmrort- 
acnks Horucsecu: One hondred speci- 
mens of Cryptogums from Europe 
(S0706): LIS specimens of Arapfogemer 
qazcnin, Cent. VIII (40755). Ex- 
change. 

Wansworrtn, H.E. (See onder Smith- 
aohian Institution, Burean of Eth- 
nology. | 

Watcort, Hon. C. D,, Director U. 5. 
Geological Survey: Snake (uberia ra- 
grana), from Grand Cafion, Arizona 
(40077); specimen of Middle Carbon- 
Herons sandstone slab with reptile 
tracks, collected] on the Grund View 
trail, Grand Caflon, Arizona, by Mr. 
Waleott (41004). (See onder Interior 
Department, U. 5. Greological Survey, } 

Wanoort, Mrs. HL. T., Claremont, Cal. : 
Twenty-five specimens of land-shells 
from California. 40770, 

Waker, [br KK. L., Carnegie, Pa.: Fer- 
Tiginons concretions and geological 
Bpecimens (40725; 40700). 

Watiine, W. P., Comer, Oreg.: Speci- 
men of arsenopyrite, or mispickel, and 
arsenide of iron, 40081. 

Warrounm, FLA. (See under Department 
af Agriculture. ) 


Four oyster shells from Terre Bonne Watau, Haney, Washington, D.C.: Two 


Bay, Lowisiana, 4(405, 


lire sticks. 40506, 
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Vast, ae Jou, Washington, D.C: 


ae Ten ‘skulle and two lower jaws of 
 Fakinos from Greenland, and a picer of 
a vertebra. So07. 


War Duragruxst, received through 
—— Quartermaster-General Ludington, U. 
5 A. Two United States Army regu- 
lation rifles (40450); received through 
Brig. Gen. William Crozier, chicf of 
Oninance Department, collection of 
models of obsolete ordnance and ord- 
nance stores (40848). Deposit. 
Army Medico! Museum: Instruments for 
temporary use in physical anthro- 
pology. Loan. S434. 
Wanp, Coantes G., Rochester, N. Y.: 
tA Cast of the interior of brain cavity of 
the Neanderthal skull. Purchase. 
40782. 
‘Wann, H. A., Chicago, Ill.: Meteorite 
from Aleppo, Syria ( purchase) (3540); 


meteorite from Earmtta, New South | 


Wale (purchase) (40060); meteorite 


from Gilgoin station, New South Wales | 
(exchange) (40086); slabof a meteorite | 
from Arispe, Sonora, Mexico (pur- 


chose) L. P. Xx. (40207 ); meteorite from 
Bath Furnace, Kentucky (exchange) 


(40587); two meteorites (exchange) 
(40705); meteorite from Majalahti, | 


Finland, weighing S46 grams (ex- 
change) (40764). 
Wann, Eownaxsp (Lorrep), London, 
| England: Specimen of Norwegian elk, 
Paratees (40783); giraffe (Girayfa) from 
the northern part of Lake Baringo 
(40790). Purchase, L. P. X. 
Wann's Narvea. Sciexce Fsranusn- 
went, Rochester, N. Y.: Trilobite ( Jao- 
telus) and a cystid from Trenton Falls, 
New York (30745); banded diahase 
dike in granite from Norway, Maine; 
_orbicular diorite from Corsica; porphy- 
ritic diahase from Sault Ste. Marie, 
Canada (39548); skeleton of Rhea, * 
P South American ostrich (40151); 
wa Tepncinana at quests (L. BX.) (40872), 
— kin of Platypus and ege of Apteryr 
—_ (L. P. X.) (40748); 11 casts of meteor- 
ites (41045). Purchase. 
 Warswnatn, J. 5., Wilmington, Mazs.: 
Eight adult and 6 young Greenland 








hares, 3 white foxes and 2 blue foxes — 


Wammarn, J. §.—Continos, 
(40024); 5 young Arctic hares (40119). 
Purchase. 

Wanxer, W. V., Washington, D. C.: Six 
specimens of Culex signifer Cog. 40512. 

Wantren, E. ., Colorado Springs, Colo.: 
Plants from Colorado: 24 photographs 
of plants. 40634. 

etree Dr. H. §., Locust Grove, 
N. J.; Two specimens of iron ore, 
sie. 

Warren, Dr. C. E., John Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Baltimore, Md.: Specimen of 
Corallor hire (30832); 3 plants from 
Hampton, Maryland (40185); 15 plants 
principally collected in Maryland 
( 40870, ) 

Warkins, W. G., Grizzly Flats, Cal.: 
Twenty-two ferns from California 
(S600; 40519; 40700.) 

Weaver, J. M., Rileyville, Va.: Spoci- 
men of Neuropteron, Corydalis cognate 
Hagen, S0S15, 

Wenen, J. H., Oroville, Cal.: Specimen 
of argentiferou=-nuriferous copper from 
Josephine County, Oregon. 40734. 


Ww KESTER, Prof, F. M., Urbana, UL: Re 
ceived through Department. of Agrient- 


ture. Specimens of parasitic Hymen- 
opltera. S18. 


| Ween, Prof. W. H., U. 8. Geological 


Survey: Two specimens of Mexican 
pines, 40807, 
Weeks, FL B. (See under Interior De- 
partment, U. 8. Geological Survey.) 
Wee, L. M., Good Hope Mine, Vulean, 
Colo,: Ten specimens of native telln- 
Tin and copper telloride from Good 
Hope Mine. 40631, 

Weews, Mrs. James H. (See under Mra. 
Mary Bryson. } 

Wenzet, H. W., Philadelphia, Pu.: Six- 
tecn specimens of Coleoptera. 40012, 

Wierey, Winuiam & Sox, London, Eng- 
land: Graphometer and a hydrome- 
ter. Purchase. 40525. 

Waearos, Mrs. F.G. (See under Mra 
F, G. d’Nanutville. ) 

Wnheeven, W. M., University of Texas, 
Austin, Tex.: Ten reptiles from Texas. 
AOS, 











Where, Dr. C. A., Washington, D. C.: 
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Wuerwrn, Professor. (Seeunder Hobert | WinLtaAmMsenenG Sciestivic Socuery, 
Lyman Clark. ) Brooklyn, N. Y¥.: Received through 

Winraker, Coances L., Hamilton, Ohio: Louis Kirsch, presicent. Two speci- 
Received through James W. See. Span- | mens of cut-and polished golden topax 
ish hand press electrotype from Cuba. | (exchange) (99644); five cut and pol- 
40°72. ished amethyste (gift) (30718. } 

Warts Burvaco, Watonga, Okla.; Chey- | Wu-tiamsos, Prof. E. B., Bluffton, Ind.: 
enne war bonnet. Purchase, L. P.X. | "ix #pecimens of dragon flies (40530); 
40644. fragments of three species of Comburris 
from near Bluffton (30763); two speci- 
mens of Crayfish (Combarwe Mfandin- 
gai acute) from Wells Connty, Ind, 
(40984 ), 

Wins, Bainey. (See under Interior 
Department, U.S. Geological Survey. ) 

Witsen, Col. L. Worrnixetox, Ryde, 
England: One hondned and twenty- 
five specimens (66 species) of Tertiary 
fossils from Barton, England. 41212. 

Witsox, Rev, G. A. (See under Miss 
Mary A. Mead.) 

Wissnoro Grasrre Company, Rion, 8. C.; 
Two dressed cubes of granite. 40715. 

Wise, A. 5S. (See under J. H. Bunnell 
& Co. | 

Wontpotp, J. Coanue. (See onder 
Smithsonian Institution. ) 


Two specimens of clover from Europe 
und America, 40266, 

Warrte, Davin, U. 5. Geological Survey: 
Two specinrens of ferns from Penney!l- 
Vania (S810); specimens of bitumi- 
nous coal from Ohio and West Virginia 
(40195); 3 plants from Virginia (40307); 
Flabod rock from Mahoning, Armstrong 

‘County, Pa, (40802); skull of Fine 
mouse, Microfie pinetorum, from Web- 
‘fter Springs, W. Va. (41108). 

Waironre, Mie ©. R., Richfield Springs, 
N. ¥.: Plant. 30667. 

Woc8ox,J., Maryland Academy of Sci- 
ence, Baltimore, Md.: Three speci- 
mens of Oriskany corals from Comber- 
land, Md, 40277. 

Wipmever, G. W., Elk City, Idaho: 
Specimens of kaolin. 41061. 

Wrentscn, Coances F,, New York City: 
Twenty specimens (10 species) of Ter- 
tinry fossils from an asphalt mine, Mina 
Angela Elmira, near Bejueal, province | Woon, J. Meoney. (See under Darban, 
of Habana, Cuba. 39546, Natal, Africa.) 

Wiont, W, F., Washington, D, C.: Two | Woon, N. B., U. 8. National Musenm: 
honired and sixty-six plantsfrom Cal. Twelve birds. 0081. 
ifornin, 40125. (See also under De- | Woonrow, Gonnox B., Lowesville, Va.: 
partment of Agriculture. ) Specimens of amethyst crystals, 30875, 

Witeox, Miss Ernet, Florahome, Fla: | Woopevry, Maj., C. E., U.S. A., Batan- 
Gold-framed minature of the brother | gas PI: Filipino fire-syringe. 40778. 
of General Ripley. Loan. S070. Woonwann, A. Saree. (See under Lon- 

Witoer, Prof. Faas A., University of don, England, British Museum, | 
North Dakota, Grand Forks, N, Dak.: | Woonwarp, Dr. R. M., Washington, 
Three specimens of Unio priscus, and D. C.: Collection of motnd-bnilders' 
two epecimens of Groapelama producta; relies, 40149. 


also fossil plants. 40080), Woonworrn, F. A,, San Francisco, Cal,: 


a 


Wotcotr, Ronker H., University of Ne- 
braska, Lincoln, Nebr.: Collection of 
miter. 40117. 

Woutz, Gronoe, U.S. National Moseum: 
Tin whistle. 40088, 


ee 


Witxissox, D. F., Montevallo, Ala.: Al- | Twenty-five specimens (six epocies ) of 


_hino squirrel (Scivrus). 40751, | land-shells from California (40046); 40 
Wituams, T. A. (See under Depart- | specimens of Vitren drapernaldi Beck, 
ment of Agriculture. ) | from San Francisco (41074), 
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Woonworrn, Dr. W. MeM. (See under 
Museum of Comparative Zoology. ) 

Wootsox, Mise G. A., Pittsford, Vt.: 

Worcesrexs, Hon. Deas ©., secretary of 
the interior, Manila, Ff. 1: Two bon- 


dred‘and seventy-nine photographs of | 


muitive Filipinos. S004. 


Wortnes, C, K., Warsaw, UL: Pair of | 


Harris Cormorants (40462): Black bear, 
Craven mericmua (40015). 
PS ee, 

Wes, Canistornen, Plymouth, Pa: 
Specimen of bamnite, used by Indlinns 
in nitking toplements, 40262. 

Wess, A.C. (See onder Navy Depart- 
ment, Borean of Equipment. ) 

Whaat, Prof. Auoeer T., Oberlin Col- 
lege, Oberlin, Ohio: Two specimens of 
dragon-flies and a Sialid, from Japan, 
402m), 

Wreorr, F. L., Port Townend, Wash.: 
Received through the Department of 
Agriculture. Five plants from Wash- 
ington. 0141. 

Yate University Musevm, New Haven, 
Conn.: Received throngh Dr. ©. FE. 
Beecher, Large slab with IS fine 


Porchase. | 


REPORT OF NATIONAL MUSEUM, 1900, 


YaLe Ustvexsrry Mcsevm—Continuedd, 
epeciinensof Mefonites from the St. Lonis 
limestone, at St. Loulk, Mo., and 1h 
specimens (25 species | of Stafford lime- 
stone fossils from Leroy and Batavia, 
N. ¥. 40048, 


¥RaTes, W.5., Atlanta, Ga: (reological 
Bpecinens, Set, 

Young, Wituiam, Detroit, Mich.: Stone 
Implements and a water-worn specimen 


of a cynthophylloid coral, Exchange, 
aaisy. ; 
Yours Brorners, Cartersville, Ga: 


Mole cricket, Gfryflotalpa terealia Burm, 
oP 

4ALesKt, 8. L., Fish Springs, Utah: Two 
specimensol Vice gilbertiona and three 
other plants. (40265; 40316. | 


4kCs, Cant ©., Fredalba Park, Cal.; 
Reptiles anc) insects from San Ber- 
iardino Mountains, California (40825): 
apeciinen of an orthopteron (40071), 


JOLLinoren, KE. H., St. Gallen, Switzer- 
land: Seventy mammal skins from 
Switzerland and & bata from Greece 
(41004); 10 mammals from Switeer- 
land (40156). Purchase. 
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APPENDIX III. 


BraniocRaray, 1602-3, 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE MUSEUM. 


Annual Report | of the | Board of Re- 


gents | of the | Smithsonian Imetitu- 
tion, | showing | the operations, ex- 
penditores, and condition | of the Insti- 
tution | for the | year ending June 30, 
1900. | —| Report | of the | U. 5. Na- 
tional Museum. | — | Washington: | 
Government Printing Office. | 1902. 


Sro., pp. I-XVI, 1-7, ple 12, text fies 


Bmithsonian Institution. | United Statez 


National Museum. | — | Proceedings | 
of the | United States National Muse 
um. |—| Volume XXIV, | —| Pub- 
lished under the direction of the Smith- 
sonian Institution. | — | Washington: 
Government Printing Office. | 1002. | 
avo, pp. I-XV, 1-071, pla. 15a, tomt fen, 
ES, 


The Birds | of | North and Middle Amer- 


Part 1. Stodies of Mexican and Cen 


ica: | A Descriptive Catalogue | of the 
Higher Groups, Genera, Species, and 


Subspecies of Binds | known to occurin— 


North America, from the | Arctic Lands 
to the Isthmus of Panama, | the Weet 
Indies and other islands’) of the Carib 
bean Sea, and the | Galapagos Archi- 
pelage, | By | Robert Ridgway, | Cora- 
tor, Thvision of Birds. | — | Purt IL. | 


Family Tanagride—The Tanagers. | 

Family Teteridis—The Troupialx | 

Family Corebidiee—The Honey Creep- 

er. | Family Mniotiltide—The Wood 

Warblers. | — | Washington: | Gov- 

ermment Printing Office. | 12. | 
Bolletin Sd, Part 0, svo, pp. 1-30K, 1-86, 

pes. I-XXIT. 


A List | of | North American Lepidopte- 


ra | and | Key to the Literature of this 
| Order of Insects. | By | Harrison G. 
Dyar, Ph. D., | Custodian af Lepidop- 
tera, United States National Museum, 
[ assisted? by | C. H. Fernald, Ph, D,, 
the late Rev. George D. Hulst, | and 
August Buseck, | — | Washington: | 
Government Printing Oifice, | 1902, 
Bulletin hi, Svp., wp. I-X OK, 1-7, 


REPEINT. 


A Preliminary Catalogue | of the | Shell 


bearing Marine Molineks and Brachio- 
pods | of the | Southeastern Const of 
the United States, | with iUlostrations 
of tnany of the spocies. | By | William 
Healey Dall, A. M., | Honorary Cura- 
tor Division of Mollusks, U. &. National 
Museum. | — | Reprint | To which are 
idded twenty-one plates [with expla- 
nations, and a aupplementary list of 
species] not in the edition of Isao, | — 
| Washington: | Government Printing 
Office. | 1903. 
Bulletin 37, So., pp, (ee, ple, |-NCV, 


CONTRIBUTIONS FROM THE UNITED STATES NATIONAL HERBARIUM. 


VOLCME Vii, 


ple. I-X1, texct figs. 1-11. 


Part 2. Economie Plants of Porto Rico. 


Part 3. A study of Certain Mexican and Guatemalan Species of Polypodium, 


57-200, pls, XITI-LX, text figs. 1-15. 


tral American Plante. Hy J. N. Rowe. pp, 1-55, 


Ry O. FL Cook and G. X. Collins Pp. 


By 


William EK. Maxon. pp. 271-280, ple. LX, LXIT. 
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of Squaloid sharks from Ja- 
pan. By David StarrJordan 
and John Otterbein Snyder. 

’ pp- 7-81, figs. 1, 2. ' 

No. 1280, New diptera from North Amer- | 
. ica. By D. W. Cogquillett. 

pp. 85-126. 
List of birds collected by Wil- 
liam T. Foster in Parngunay. 
By Harry (. Oberholser. 
pp. 127-147. 

The reptiles of the Huachuca 
Mountains, Arizonn. By 
Leonhard Stejneger. 
149-158. 

Contributions toward a mono- 
griph of the lepidopterous 
family Noctuidm of Boreal 
North America. A revision 
of the moths referred to 
the genus Leicania, with oe 
ecription of new species. By 
John B. Smith, pp. 150- | 
2, ple. v-v1. 

A. list of spiders collected in 
Arizona by Mesars, Schwarz 
and Barber during the sum- 
mer of IW. By Nathan 
Banks. pp. 211-221, pl. vit. 

Observations on the crustacean 
fauna of the region about 
Mammoth Cave, Kentucky. | 
By William Perry Hay. pp. 

goc-206, fig. 1, 

No. 1286. The Ocelot eats. By Edgar A. 

Mearns. pp. 237-249, 


No, 1281. 


No, 1282, 
PP. 
No, 1283, 


No. 1254. 


No, 1285, 


No. 1263. A review of the Chetodontide 





_ PAPERS PUBLISHED IN SEPARATE FORM. t; 
FROM VOLUME 20, FEOCEEDINGS OF THE V. &. NATIONAL MURR. 2 
No, 1276. A list of the beetles of the Dis- | No, 1287. A review of the trigver-fishes, 7 
trict of Columbia. By file-fishes, and trunk-fishea 1 
Henry Ulke. pp. 1-57. of Japan, By David Starr a 
No. 1276. Some new South American Jordan and Henry W. Fow- fe 
birds, By Harry C. Ober- ler, pp. 251-286, flex, 1, = 

holser. pp. 50-48, No. 1288. Birds collected by Dr. W, | G 
art ; — ihe a. ee : ¥ Dr. WwW. L. . 
No. 1277. The Casas Grandes meteorite. Abbott and Mr. C. B. Koes , 
8 i a Tassin. pp. 60-74, in the Andaman and Nico- > 
" _ . per iv, | bar islands. By Charles W. . 
No. 1278, A review of the Oplegnathoid Richmond. pp. 287-S14, : 
fishes of Japan. By David | ., ! : ei : 

Bhise Soca "gg, «| SO. L288. Notes on a collection of fishes . 
ph tate i nia a from the island of Formosa. - 
Noo ts Fowler. PP. ere =F Ey David Starr Jordan and - 
Bo, 127. Descriptions of two new specics Pasha Wareens cies J 


pp. S15-$68, figs. 1-20. 


No, 1200. Descriptions of the larva of ~ 
some moths from Colorade, é 

By Harrison G. Dyar. pp, “7 

- 


No, 1201, A review of the cling-fishes 
(Gobiesocide) of the waters 
of Japan, By David Starr 
Jordan and Henry W. Fow-— 
ler. pp. 413-416, fig. 1. 


No, 122. Observations on the crustacean 
fauna of Nickajack Cave, 
Tennessee, and vicinity, By 
William Perry Hay. pp. 
417-429, figs. 1-8. 

No, 123. A review of the Blennoid fishes 
of Japan. By David Starr 
Jordan and John Otterbein 
Snyder, pp. 441-4, figs. 
1-24, 

Noe. 14 and 1295, A new fresh-water 
sopxl of the genns Manen-— 
eilus from Indiana, and a- 
new terrestrial isopod of the 
gents Paewlarmedilo from ) 
Cuoba. By Harriet Richard- 
son. pp. 506-011, figs. 14 
and 1-4, 





and related families of fishes 
found in the waters of Japan, 
By David Starr Jordan and 
Henry W. Fowler, pp. 513- 
563, figs, 1-6, 


4 
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of the Caproid fishes or 
Antigoniide, By 
Chapin Starks, pp. 565-572, 
" fips. 1-3. 


No. 1298. Notes on little-known Japanese | 
fishes, with description of a | 


new species of Afoma. By 
David Starr Jordan anid 
Henry W. Fowler. pp. 573- 
576, fiw. 1. 

No. 1299. Cambrian Brachiopoda: Acro- 
treta; Linnarssonella; Oholus: 
with descriptions of new spe- 
cee. By Charles D. Wal- 
cott. pp. 477-612, 

Ko. 1300. On certain species of fishes 





confi with Etryastennet | 


polyactocephafum. By David 
Starr Jordan’ and John Ot- 
terbein Snyder, pp. é13- 
| 618, figs. 1-2. 
No. 1501, The shoulder girdle and char- 
acteristic osteology of the 
Hemibranchiate flehes, By 


Edwin Chapin Starks. pp. 


610-4, figs. 1-f. 
FROM VOLUME 26, FROCREDINGS 


Ko, 1306. A review of Berveoid fishes 
of Japan, By David Starr 
Jordan and Henry W. Fow- 
ler, pp. 1-21, figs. 1-4. 


No. 1807. Japanese stalk-eyed crusta- 
ceans, Ky Mary J, Rath- 
bun, pp. 23-55, figs. 1-24, 


No, 1908. A review of the Hemibranchi- | 


ate fishes of Japan. By 
David Starr Jordan and Ea- 


win Chapin Starks, pp. 57= | 


7d, figs. 1-3. 

No, 1309. Descriptions of new species of 
Hawaiian crabs, Ey Mary 
J.Rathbun. pp. 75-77, figs. 
T=3. 


No, 1510. Contribution to a monograph 
of the insects of the order 
Thysanoptera inhabiting 
North America. By War- 
ren Elmer Hinds. pp. 79- 


242, pla, 1x1, text figs. 1-127, | 


BaT wus 1603—10 


Edwin | 








pels of the family Anrulidm, 
with a bibliogmphy of the 
group and a systematic re 
view of all known species, 
By Charles Branch Wilson, 
pp. 635-742, pla. vilt-X2vu, 


figs. 1-23. 


No, 1508, A review of the Ophidioid fishes 
of Japan. By David Starr 
Jordan and Henry W., 
Fowler, pp. 743-766, figs. 
1-6. 

No. 130. A revision of the American 
moths of the family Gele 
Childe, with descriptions of 


| 


new species. By August 
Busck, pp, 767-138, ple 


SI VUI-XATUH, 


No. 1905, A review of the dragonets ((Cal- 
lonvmide) and -related 
fishes of the watersof Japan, 
By David Starr Jordan and 
Henry W. Fowler. pp. #38- 
fo, fies, 1, 


OF THE U.-& XATIONAL MUSEUM, 


| No. 1811. Description of a new genus and 
40 new species of crustn- 
ceans of the family Galathe- 
ide with o list of the known 
Tirine speries, By James 
E. Benedict. pp. 249-04, 
figes. I-47. 
No. 1812. Synopsis of the family Veneri- 
dew of the North American 
recent species, By William 
Healy Dall. pp. 335-412, 
pla. xu-xVL. 
| No, 1315. On the lower Devonic and On- 
tarie formations of Mury- 


land, By Charlee Schn- 
| chert. pp. 415-424, 


No. 1314. Observations on the number of 

| young of the Lasiurine hats, 
By Marcus Ward Lyon, jr. 
pp. 425-425, pl. xvi. 
No. 1515. Note on the sen merce, Nepe 
gortia paguri Verrill, By 
J. Playfair McMurrich, pp, 
427-428, figs. 1, 2, | 
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No. 1316, On a amall collection of crusta- 


No, 1515, 


Nao, 1320, 


No. 1321. 


No, 1322. 


No. 1323. 


ceans from the island of 
Cuba. By William Perry 
Hay. ip. 420-455, figs, 1-3. 
Mammals eolleeted by Dr. W. 
L. Abbott on the coust and 


iglands of northwest Suma- | 


Nu, PA, 


tra. By Gerrit 5. Miller, jr. | 


pp. 497444, ple. xvin-xrx, 
I map, 

Birds collected by Dr. W. L. 
Abbott on the const anid 
islands of northwest Suma- 
tm. By Charles W. Rich- 
mond, pp, 485-524, 1 map. 

A review of the Synentogna- 
thoi fishes of Japan. By 
David Starr Jordan and Ead- 
Win Chapin Starks, pp. 

Notes on the osteology and re- 





No, 1328, 


| 


lationship of the fossil birds | 


of the genera esperorwia, 
Hargeria, Baptornis, and Dia- 
fryma, By Frederi¢e A. Lu- 
cas. pp. 4-558, fies. 1-8, 


Rediseovery of one of Hol- 
brook’s Salamanders. By 
Teonhard Stejneger. pp. 
607-058, 


A new Procelsterna from the | 


Leeward Islands, Hawaiian 


group, By Walter K, Fisher, | 


pp. 550-05, 

The structural features of the 
bryozoan genus Mometrype, 
with descriptions of species 
from the Cincinnatian group, 
By Ray S, Bassler, pip, 565- 
of], pls. xx-xxv. 


| No. 120. 


No. 1330, 





No. 1331, 





No, 1382. 





i 
i 


A review of the Flaxmobran- 
chiate fishes of Japan, By 
Thvid Starr Jordan and 
Henry W. Fowler, pp. So— 
674, ple. xxvi-xxvu, figs, 
1-10, 

The cerebral fissures of the At- 
lantic walrus, By Pierre A. 
Fish, opp. 675-088, pls, 
XXVII-NNIX. 


- Description of a new species of 


ecalpin from Japan. By 
David Starr Jordan and Ed- 
win Chapin Starks. pp, 
689-000, fiz. 1. 


7. On the identification of a epe- 


cies of encalyptos from the 
Philippines. By Joseph 
Henry Maiden. pp. 601- 
fei, 

Supplementary note on Bleek 
crit miner and on certain 
Japanese fishes. By David 
Starr Jordan. pp. 603-806, 
pl. xxx, figs. 1-3, 

The ase of the name “torpedo” 
for the electric catfish, By 
Theodore Gill. pp. 697-098, 

A review of the Cepolide or 
band-fishes of Japan, By 
David Starr Jordun and 
Henry W. Fowler. pp. 699- 
702, fig. 1. 

A genealogic study of dragon- 
fly wing venation. Ey James 
G. Needham. pp. 708-74, 
pla. xxxr-ov, fige. 1-4. 

A review of the Cobitide or 
lowches of the riversof Japan, 
By Thvid Starr Jordan and 
Henry W. Fowler. pp. 765- 
774, figs. 1, 2. 






ADLER, Ovrves. 
ume. | 

Adkireases deHrered al the formal opening 
of the Semitic Mec of errand Cnirer- 

sity. Cambridge, 1906, pp. 14-15. 
ALLEN, J. A.; BANGS, Ortnam: EV- 
ERMANN, Barros Wannen; GILL, 
Thropore; HOWELL, Arricr H.: 
JORDAN, Davin Stank; MERKIAM, 
©. Harr; MILLER, Genurr &., Jr.; 
NELSON, E.W.; RATHBON, Many J. 


[Address on mmae- 


and THOMAS, Ovorm.o, A method | 


of fixing the type in certain genera. 
Scirace (new series), XVI, No, 24, Joly 1A, 
19, pp. 14-115. 
When po trpe te tridiented, but the name 
Of on iocladed specics is ceed for the new 
generic name, that species shall be regarded 
18 Chee Cy pee. 


AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGISTS’ | 


UNION COMMITTEE ON NOMEN- 
CLATURE. Eleventh Supplement to 
the American Ornithologists’ Union 
Check List of North American Hirde. 
Auk, xix, No, 2, Joly, 2, pp, SLSR, 

A Tist-of nhout 120 oxvees involving changes 
of nomenclature or additions to the Check 
List of North American Birds, acted on by the 
Comm Lites on Nomenclature at a meoting 
held in Washington, Apr, 17-28, lar. 

ASHMEAD, Winitaw H. Classification 
of fosorial, predacoous, and parasitic 
waspe, or the superfamily Veepoidea. 
(Paper No, 6.) 


Coaion Eavtomolingiat, xxx, July, 1000, 


pp. 1-16, 


Treats of the family Veapldo, which ts | 
divided titotwe snbtanilies, the Vepineand | 


the Polistine. Inalli7 gener are tabolated. 
Classification of the fossorial, pre- 
daceous, and parasitic waspe, or the 
Subfamily Vespoiden, (Paper No, 7.) 





Chaotic Fafopofoyiat, XO KIV, Ate, TO, | 


pp. M200. 

Treats of ihe family Eomenide, whieh ts 
divided into four sutdamilies, viz: (1) Isehno- 
Fasterinm, (2) Diseweline, (3) Raphighdns, 
and (4) Enmenine The sobfamily Eumen. 


inw is again divided into three tribes: Eume. | 


BIBLIOGRAPHY, 


. x ta “ | , | 
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FLOM BULLETIN 30, 

Part (. Instroctions to collectors of historical and anthropological specimens. 
(Especially designed for collectors in the insular possessions of the United States, ) 
By William Henry Holmes and Otis Tufton Mason. pp. [1]-[16]. 

PAPERS BY OFFICERS OF THE NATIONAL MUSEUM AND OT HEES, BASED 

WHOLLY OF IN PART UPON THE NATIONAL COLLECTIONS, 


ASHMEAD, Winw4as H.—Continued, 
Hilal, (elynerini, and Alsstorin), In «ll 24 
generar tabulated, two of which, Mieren- 
mence and Monohiolin, are new, 

—— Classification of the fosorial, pre- 
daceous, and parasitic waepe, or the 
eubfamily Vespoidea. (Paper No, 8.) 

Chuendian Entomologlet, cx 11y, Sept, 1902. 
pp. 210-251. 

Treats of the familles Mnsuride and Chiry- 
aidide, The Masaride are divided Inte two 
tribes, the Masini and the Euparugini, 
Twelve gener are talmlated, one, Peeudewa- 
ftrit, being new. The faroily Chryeidide is 
Mvided into seven subfamilies: (1) Tarmce 
pine, (2) Chrysiding, (3) Hedychrinm, (4 
Elamping, (5) Allonoelinm, (8) Cleptime, 
and (7) Ameeging. In all, 3 genera are 
tatilated, of which nomber two, Psrwfomea- 
fnnd Mentiopirrus, are new, Two new ape 
cle of Mesiftiepierus, MY, boAdii end M. inrs- 
adi, ore described, 

- Classification of the foesorial, pre- 

daccous, and parasitic wasps, or the 

superfamily Vespoidea. (Paper No, 9.) 

Condion Enfomoleried, xxxrv, Oct, Lite, 

pp. Sea. 

Treateof the family Bethylide which is 
divided toto three subfamilies, The first 
subfamily or the Bethyline is then taken up, 
one grec, Proketiylea, beltige cee, 


The Hymenopterous parasites of 

Phenococcus covallin Cockerell, 
Cmedion Entrunoleplat, cary, Diec., Lee, 

pp. 301-202, 
Lists four species of hymenopterous purd- 
| sites from thie coocid, two, Figura phena- 
coo and Tetrosfichwe epgel, bela few, 
Aosthecryrice wipreclorus, the trpe of a 
new penne, is ales ceecrited, 








| Classification of the fossorial, pre- 
daceons, and parasitic waspe, or the 





subfamily Vespoidea, (Paper No,10, ) 
| Oradion Entomatogiat, XXXIV, The, 1902, 
Pp. Je7-et, 


Treate of the remaining sulfamilles of the 
Bethrlide, the Embolemine, and the Dryi- 
Dine: also of the familly Trigeotial ict, 

Mr. Ashmead places in the En boleming 
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ASHMEAD, Witutam H.  Ceropales ver- | ASHMEAD, Wutiam H. [Review of] 
fis A penignenna, Monographie dea Cynipides d'Europe 


Fut. News, X11, Dec., 10 p. S18. ‘ 
Refutes Mr. Verick's views that Ageninrrmus ed A sie Beige pl J. J. Kieffer. 


Ashmead is synonymous with (rupales 








—— Classification of the fossorial, pre- 
daceous, and parasitic wasps, or the 


superfamily Veepoides. 
11.) 


(Paper No. 


Contion Fatomodogial, xoxv, Jan, 1, 


pp. aH 
Treats of the families Sapyeide, Myrini- 
de, and Gelide. Four genem are tals. 
Inte! in the Sapyeide@ and ten genera In the 
Myzinide, The Seoliiim arm divided into 
two subfamilies, the Seolline and the Elidi- 
nm, Elght gener are tabulated, one, Te- 
ricotin, belong now. 
Jlassification of the pointecd-tailed 
vind or - the superfamily Proctotypoi- 
flea (I). 
Journ, New York Ent, Sae,, x, Theet., 1002. 
(Published Jan., 1908), pp. 200-247. 

Mr. Ashmead divides the superfamily (nto 
elght families and tabulates the genem of 
the Pelecinide, Heloridw, arm Belytide. 
Twenty-eight gener are characterize, 


—— Classification of the foesorial, pre- 
daceous and parasitic waspa, or the 
superfamily Vespoides. (Pauper No. 


2.) 
Canadian Etirmoligpiet, xrxEr, Feb,, 1, 


Pp. SH. 





Treats of the famiilice Tiphiidm, Comiiidm, | 


and Rhopaloxanide. In the Tiphiide five 


gine are tabulated; in the Cosilidm nine | 


fener are recogoian!, one, Jani phia, being 
describel net new. Only a single genus is 
known in the Rhopalosam ida, 





the parasitic Cynipoides. (1.) 
Payche, X, 1G, Jan.-Feb., pp, 7-15. 


Mr, Ashtead separmtes thie superfamily | 


inte twe families, the Figitide: and the (rn. 

Pide, The first ts then divided Into six ett. 
families: (1) Flgltine, (2) Onychiinw, (3) 
Anacharine, (4) Lioperine, (5) Encoiline, 
aml (6) Xystine. Tables for recognieing the 
genera of the fret three snbfarmilles are given, 

in which 2 gener are tabulated, one genus, 

Kiefrria, being new. 


[Review of] Species des Hymen- 
“optersa d'Europe et d’ Algerie Le Mn- 
tillides, Par Ernest André, 





Conoadion Enfomologial, xxxv, Feb., 1, | 


pp. oe, 
Mr. Ashmead notices ated reviews this work. 











Classification of the gull-waspe and | 


This repreenta a foview of this work by 
Mr. Ashmdwal, 


Classification of the pointed|-tailed 
wisp, or the superfamily Proctotry- 
poidem, (IT.) 
Journ, N.Y. Eu, Soe, xi, Mur. 1G, pp. 
28-15, 

Treats of the families Dinperiide and Ger- 
aphroniie. Tworubiatmilies, &pllosmiecrinm 
OM) Dlapriiter, are recognised in the TAapril- 
dn, and 31] gener are tabulated, The Cern- 
Phronida: are aleo divided into two ebfum- 
(ies, the Mesnegell itv widl thar Cerphroninm, 
13 genera belng tabulated. 

Classification of the fosserial, pre- 
Ec and parasitic wasps, or the 
> Vespoidea, (Paper No. 
Lt. 
Chutdicn Eniomalogiet, <xxy, Apr., 10, 
pp. W107. 

Treats of the family Thynnide, which ts 
divided {nto three subfamilies: (1) Thyn- 
nide; (2) Methoctom, and (3) Bhuagigester|nan, 
A table of the gonera of the Thrnnine bs 
given In which 3 genem are choracterized, 
12 belong new, namely, Thymaidden, Hauepri feat hapa 
nua, Peredarlurne, Gecrinias, Cphalathynnua, 
ffrmitiynnua, Acolothynnus, Peendelephoptera, 
Pycaothynnes, ATeplanus, Pecan raat Apr, 
and Spitothyomes, 


— Classification of the gall-waspe and 





the purasitie Cynipoids, or the super- 
family Cynipoides, IT. 


Pepche, vol, x, Apr., 1900, pp, i-73, 

Treats of the subfamilies Liepterina anil 
Encollinw. In the former 3 genera are tatn- 
lated, in the latter 64 genera. Nine gener, 
Hately, Zamiéches, Trepidescorta, Proerine 
morrd, (foatrienita, Trisclouteends, Mennaele, 
aarutoin, Parwiewcoiia, atl Thirapluata, are 
(decribed as new. 


—- A new Orvesid from Chatham Is 
lands, Bismarck Archipelago. 


Peyche, vol. x, Ape., 1G, p, 7, 
Lesttibes Ouiirynapes echowedialencdd, new 
aya lem, 


—— Description of a new Apenteles, 


Tock. Bell, Mew Hompehire Agric, Ep, Sta, 
No, fi, 1, p. 2S, 
Describes .panteler cliaiorumyar, new wp, 





—— A new genus in the Vespidm, 


Ent. News, X1¥, June, 1008, p, 182. 
This new renus fe proposed for Pray dorye 
fetes Rausure, colleeted by Dr, W. L. Abbott 
in Trong, Lower Siam. 





ASHMEAD, Wira414 WL Two new BAILEY, Fronkxce ‘Menntan—Cont'd, 


Hymenopterous parasites. | Houghton, Mifflin and Company | The 
Rot. News, xiv, June, 108, pp, 192-158. Riverside Press, Cambridge | 1902. 
Loearri lees Sorpimica erawnidia rie) (Ariens jam... Ppl. i-x0+ 1-58, 
. rie eerseyl, bred by Mr, (tio HL. Sweaey, from A systematic treatiee of the hinds of the 
Crernis epicntrionalie. Western United States, with brief deserip- 


——_ (Classification of the fossorinl, thona of the varlous species, their nests and 


. ceys. The work is furnished with keys to 
predaceons, and parasitic wasps, or the the higher groups, aa well a» to the genera 


snperiamily Vespoidea. (Paper 4%o. and species. Severnl local lists are included, 
14.) and extended biographical notices of the 
fvaadian Fafomoligla, X2x¥, June, 1el, more Interesting species are given, 
Pp. DAR-1, 


Treats of the subfamilies Mothering and BANGS, OUTRAM. Description of a new 
Eleven gener aro tibu- thrush from Chiriqui. 








lated, of which one Amwireus, from Congo, Pree, Neve Engine Seal (heb, ror, Ont. 10, 

JAfrien, is described as new. f LS, pep. 22, 
: ssn : eet hd, | Merufa leeeowehen corpphosn fe a new anh 

—— Classification of the pointed-tailed species from the Volean de Chiriqul. 
wasps, or the superfamily Proctotry- 1 
poidea, IIT. A new nice of Seofothorur rermpacia 
Journ. N. ¥. End. Soe. x1, June, 1008, pp. from Chiriqui. 
wi-59. rot. Mee England Ze, Cink, ti, Pets, 6, 
Treats mf the families Brelionidme and Platy- LMS, pepe, 1R~ 1H. . 

The Seclionidm are divided Into Anew stibepecios of Sostotionrne rerepecis 
four subfamilies: (1) Telenomine, (2) Hrel- from DMrale, Chiriqui, is described as = ¢ 
om, (3) Teleneina, and (4) Seelionine, Forty- dhumnicodtir, 
one genera are tabulated, Gueiles belng a a _ Pee ae ee ae 
new name for Carus Riley, which is preoceu- Description of a new subspecies of 
qiel, The Platygasteride are divided! Inte Manacus ene ( Parzud. }. | 
two subfamilies: (1) Incstemming and (2) Prot, New England 2odl. (Tok, 11, Fel, 6, 
Marvensterine. Twenty-five gener are tat 12, pp. 1 1ie_ 
ulated, Noneew ¢rvled clectilis Is described mt & 


now snbeperctes from Celba, Metra, 





Some new genera in the Cynipoi- | 

















dew. — A new race of Pirenylra josepliae 
Proc, Ent. Soc, Wash.,¥, 1000, pp. 221-222 | from Chiriqut. 
In this paper Mr. Ashmead briefly describes Proc. Mew England Zo, Oleh, iv, Mar. 2, 
the 9 new genera indicated in Peyche, viz: | 10d, pp. 10, 
Kirferielia, Zomiechus, Tropidewroiia, Pro Virty josrphue chiriguienele(p. th) ie described 
minmera, thiininoriiia, Primwdomtiurga, 2N- as Dew. 
“amt Ena hie _—ee Bi (See also under J. A. Atma. ) 
SH eras pion. of rae BANKS, Natnax, New genera and 
sas species of Acarians. 
Fudian Museum Nordea, Coleutta, tna, v, ' | 
“ogee gen i ema Cunactian Entomoloypiol, July, 102, p. 7 
Describes Eeryerphalue alrorki, 176, 4 flee. ; 
. . | Teerribes two now genera, ond eight naw 
—— The Homoptern of Alneka. pecs, Three other genom are new to the 
The Horrisaia Espedition, pyp. 120-137, country. 


‘Gives a list of the species found in Alnska 
an deserites several new species, 





Notes on entomology. 


tr Beience (new sorles), Joly Th, [ee, 
BAILEY, Fiorexce Merriamw. Hanid- Leah. . iz 
book of Binds | of the | Western United Reviews varius recent papers. 





Stutes | including | the Great Plains, | ‘The common spiders of the United 
Great Basin, Pacific Slope, | and Lower) = States. 


Rio Grinde Valley | By Florence Mer- (iumadion Katomoloyiat, Aug. 1002, p. 218, 
riam Bailey | With thirty-three full- Reviews this book by Prof,J. A. Enerton. 


page plates by Louis Agassiz Fuertes | |. —— A list of epiders collected in Ari- 
‘and over six hondred cuts in the text | zona by Messrs. Schwarz and Barber 
| [Vignette] | Boston and New York | during the summer of 1901. 
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BANKS, Narss—Continued. BANKS, Naniax. Neuropteroid insects 
0, 1908, pp, 2, pl vin, ake: ee ‘ae i 
New epectes: Prosthesinut burher!, Miarpiaat Fut. Soc, Wash. ¥, So. 4, Apr., 1908, 

















































aed aH Pp. STA, I pl é 
albepiioga, chegone Airmen, | Annotated tst of the spectes with descrip- 
| Anew Phalagid from the Black | 9 0" of) new genuy and 10 new species. 
Mountains, N.C. - Notes on Crria willistoni Kahl. 
Journ, N.Y. But. Soe, Sept, 1902, p14 Proc. Ent. Sec, Wash. ¥, No, 4, Jame, 108, 
Thcecribes acutntcmion frum, : p. 310, =e — ‘2 
y A record af moctirrenos af thls «perles 
ae Duddy longlege from Mt. Katuh- niar Washinrtan, D. , tae 
din, Maine, a diag ties eased a : 
: se 3 avant entomology. 
A-tecord of five spoctes, ee ele Fang 3) 00h ee | 
— Sleeping habits of certain Hymen- Reviews of several recent papers. 
ipten BARTSCH, Pam. <A new land shell 
0-214, 1 fig. SL rages ga —.. 
Treats of the sleeping Wag hablis of acme fos says ophigs Week, V1, Jane 8, 1, 


In this paper Sumoreiia euleottiana te dee 
stihedasnew. Thespecimons were oollecte 
by Mra, H. LT. Woloott, of Dedham, Miass,, ‘ 
iil Palm Springs, fan Dlege County, Cal, The. ; 
yond a fine sericeare entered as No, 170007, = 





— An application of the law of pri- 
ority. 
 Stlenee (new series), Jan. 16, 1000, pi. 115, 


























—— Notes on entomology. ae ss The species ix named In honor 
Science (new series), Jan, 2, 1008, pp. re eee | 
sot 166, See also under Wrnur ee, 3 , 
Notes on recent Literature, { RHEE tam HeaLey 





Darr } ‘ 
BASSLER, Ray 8. The structural fea: 
tures of the bryozoan genns JTomofrypa, 
with descriptions of species from the 









— Secondary sexual characters in 
spiders. 
Proc. Ent. Soc. Waek.. ¥, No.2, pp. Wa-107, 
Feb., 1908, 













Aconsideration of the posible we of the |  Cincinnatian group, 
varlonsseroniary sexnal character bn aplders Proc, 1 3. Nat, Mus, xxv, No. LEE, 






of the United States. 


ites . Mar, 23, 1000, pp. SiH, pls, oni, 
New Smynthuricie from the Dis- 


In this paper the genus fomotrypa te folly 
discussed with 28 species, of which 19 Are 
elther new epecios or varieties, 
















Proc, End, Soe. Wisah,, ¥, No, 2, Feb,, lect, 









Dp. 154-163. BENEDICT, Jawsx FE. Deseription of 





4 new genus and 46 new species of 
cristaceans of the family Galatheida:, 
with a list of the known marine species, 
Pro, 0.8. Nat, Mue,, XXVI, No. ali, 
Doe. 28, 1902, py, MAR, 47 text then, 
Base) chiefly on material obtndeiesd by tha 
C8. Pish Commision steamer JUbatrose ure 
Coe the lost twenty years. Artifielal keysare 
given for the species examined, a . 


ROWDISH, B.S. Birds of Porto Rico, 
Auk, XIX, No.4, Chet, } oe PS. Sa; se, 
No. 1, Jen, Meo, pp. Toa, me fs 
Sotes on Fl epecles ecl lected or obserredd dm 
Porte Kies by the writer, with a ppbenent- 
ary Hat of 70 additional species recorded bey 
others, 






—— A new genus of Solfugida. 
_ ut, News, Mar,, 1903, pp. TH-79, 1 thy. | 
Beseription of Heneretrecia oofifernion, new 
gene anid species, | 
Those manuscript names, 
Seirnee (new series), Mar, 27, 1900, p, Msi, 
A reply te articles by Profesor Rather and 
Cockerell. 
















——— Notes on Brachynemnri of the 8. 

; Proc, Hint, See, Wek, ¥, No, f, Mir., Hn, 
pe. TE177, L pl. 

Byhopsisof the group and deseriptien of i 

7 A revision of the Neatetie Chry- 


















 sopidw, BREWSTER, Wiuiam. Birds of the 
Trane. Amer, Eaf. Soe., Xurx, Apr. 1000, Cape Region of Lower California. 
Pp. Eer-20e, finél, Mus, Comp, Zool, xut, No.1, Sept. 
Monographie treatment of the f5 species, 







IOS, pp. 2A, with one: map, : 


describing 2 new getiera and T new ape les, A complete account of the avifanns al the. 








RUSCK, Avarst. 


ad 
RTRoG RATES 





Cape region of Lower Californtn, based Inrgely 
an the author's collection, 

Tita meloeeruces fraser |p. 6b), Meee 
ogu rentuad (p. 93), Sabo rirgindiawe chochietve 
(Cp. 36), and Thchpeineta (holserinn brachypters 
(jy. 207) are described as new, and many spe- 
cesare recounted for the Orst time from the 

ape reion. A full bibllography accompa: 

fies the paper. 

Notes on the Cera 
toma group of Yponomentidie with 
descriptions of new North American 

ies. 
Jorn. W. ¥. Ent. Soc. Xt, No, 1, Mar., 1000, 
Pe. £4, 

— Notes on Brackenridge Clemens 

types of Tinema. 


Proc, Ent, Soc. Wash, ¥, No. 3, Apr. 3. 
Te, pp. 1El-S20, 


—_ Dimorphiem in the codling moth 
(Cydia pomonelia simpaonii, n. var, ). 


Proc. Ent, Soc. Waal., v, So, 3, Apr. 3, 
1, pp. SEEM, 

— A revision of the American 
mothe of the family Gelechiiche, with 
descriptions of new species. 

Proc, 0, 8. Not. Me, xxv, No. 1004, May 
0, 1903, pp. 767-4, pla, EX VIUI-E XA. 

New gener: Porclerhia, Nroddctplota, feo 
firma, Prosfoemeuas, 

New speclos: Paltodora mayetia, P.dietziella, 
P. ontelielin, Telphued betuleiia, Aristotelin bifo- 
ecielio, A, arpentifera, A. cockereila, al. bear- 
fottella, A. quinguepuactelia, Reewrraria colu- 
brine, i. ecrafagella, &. wigra, Tryperniems 


fapela, Epithertia apiricafeiia, (inorimoericma 
foecheriadia, G. aemicyclioneila, ©, tanufiefla, 


ii, dorelid, G, bouksictia, G, batunefla, Gtetra- | 


iynicia, Neoductyida borbereila, Deoclowa 
petcuelia, Prodomene brennan, Apracremed 
beorfatielia, Aneccmpelis cyeiciin, A. pallinlord- 
fa, Geleckia arisonictia, OL culorndeneis, G_ tri 


pariit, G, denteiia, (. aistrefla, G. abdlomineiia, — 


G, penidia, G. wnifascieia, @, orlateita, 4, 
atriateda, @, kiblecelia, OG eecberelll, 7, rariahilia, 
ff, bornesieiia, (7, Mpocteneiin, Of, dyorieda, oF, 


nigrimacwleiia, O. serodineica, G, pondlin, G. | 


abelin, Trichotaphe fernnlrfetin, 

Siew tats: Al antral ea. 
~n the generic name of the 
pedling moth. 

Journ, ¥, ¥, Kal, Soe 
100, pop, 106-111. 
(See also umler H. G. Dyvar.) 
CASANOWICZ, L. M. 

onental antiquities in the United States 
National Museum. 





_ x1, So, 2 Jinne, 





Journ, Am. Crienial Soe,, XIN, TEL pp. | 


The articlo gives 2 summary deseription of 


The collection of | 





CASANOWICZ, 1. M.—Continned. 
ofthe contents and the arrangement of the 
several sections of the divisions of historical 
antiquities and historic religions In the U. & 
National Museim., 


Volkepamesie. 
Am. Anthropologie (now serfes), vol. 4, 
1A, pp. Ss, 

Roview and extrcts of 6. Patkanov's work 
af the same tlie, with expecial reference to 
the site of mental culture and religious be- 
lela and custome nmong that people. 


Jewish ceremonial objects in the 
United States National Museum. 
Jorial Come, XVT, 1008, pp. 6, with 
pl. 

Description of objects Ilustrating Judaism, 
especially from North Afrion, which recently 
com? to the Museum. 

Parsee religions ceremonial objects 
in the United States National Museum. 
Am, Anfhropologiat (new series), vol. 4, 

1k, pp. 71-76, with 2 pls, 

The article gives a review of the history 
and the fumlamental bellefs, and of the 
sacred scriptures of the Parecs, and a descrip- 
tlon of the collection at the Mitten. 

CHAPMANX, Fraxk M. List of binds 
collected in Alaska, by the Andrew J. 
Stone Expedition of 11, 

Aull. Am. Nol, Eiet, 300, Ate. 19,100 
Pe. SE1-2a7, 

A list of 68 species wollected in Alaska, with 
the enllectors fel notes, Lagepes leer 
poinwaris (p. 236), and Cyanecitia atelierd 
bercolle (p. 340) are described as new sub 
epectes, ad critieal remarks are offered on 
the Porus knceonicus group of chickadees, 


CLARKE, Averes H. The birds of Mar- 
gurita leland, Venezuela. 
Auk, x13, No, 3, Joly, 1, pp. 265-267, 
An account of iT spocies obeerved by the 
author during «a short visit to Margarita 











Idand, Two species are descriter! as new, — 


vir, Syeoliarie offeeorne pewiitie (p. 2H), anil 
Jeterua conifdornaa Aelioeiches | pp. 20), 


CLARK, Hower Lrwax. The water 
siikes of southern Michigan. 
Am, Notupolia, sxxvil, Jan, 4, pp, 12s, 
Comiders the pel-telllial water snake of 
Bosna Michigan tobe identical with Notriz 
erplirogaster abl distinct from 3, sipedton, 
Cn peges 2-2] especial reference is mule to 
the specimens borrowed from the 7. 5 Sn 
Eleva) Mf cosaanen.. 


COCKERELL, Tieonowe TD. A, 
onder Cranes Lowi Powar. | 


COLLINS, GN. (See nnder ©. FL Coox, ) 


(See 
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— «12 REPORT OF NATIONAL 
©00K, 0. F., and COLLINS, G. NX. | tas eacet P.—Continued. .. 
"Economie. plants of Porto Rico, American Entomolugical Soclety collec 
7 a ‘Contr. US Nat, Merb, view, Part 2, June tion, and in Chae collections of Mr. “iat haan : 
37, 19M, pp. 57-008, ple sxmu-cx, text Hanks and Mr. Charles ©, Adama Thirty 
“ figs. 1-14. Shleh cision ee ee 
eth a hee 7 Ww a Tn Beer 7 eepaine| two Verhothes are 
from North America, | ate from the collection take by Mess, ) 
OP 08. Nat, Merv, Xo. 10, Sept Aehware and Barber in 1901, Allof the types , 
12 1, pap, RET, me inthe 0. B. Nathonal Museu, = 
| ew genera: Meigenictia, Parclmcntia, The Odonata collated iy Sita 
r nape. ‘ 5 ; : 5 - 
New species: Grimerga arizouensis, Cuvier | Schwarz and Barber in Arizona ard 
bimiewiatus, ¢. setchert, © synamiges, Or | New Mexico, s 
fapragom glaber, C. inerwile, (. critiv, (2 afiye Proc, Kut. Soe, Wash, ¥, So. 4, pp; 298m. : 
mails, f pllonit, C dnearne, C. beltus, C. | Author's extras were published June 1, . 
apne, Heteromyla prattil, Tonys viele | Tack, 1 
fae, 7. adiscntor, Y. alpens, T. barbers, obinepe This isn report opon a collection of cron 
tua, T. pallens, YT, eceitentolis, 7’, yudtateria, fies made durin the summer of 1ay]. . 
firthoctadins clepmpdras, 0. platypra, 1, goolitwe, Twenty-four species and two varieties are . 
Criewopuwe turipe, Chirnomus pulchripennis, | listed. Gne new epecies is described and fs . 
c farpmnis, © arimaane, (, polfiatus, Hibla | Hamed Jéchwura borber!, The tale appeni- L 
faults, Soafopae roricornis, Simaliwiu freon, ages of fochnurn domuta Calvert and J, barber{ 
Seguin, §, oucum, doekletas eberuria, Eu are figumd. Allof the specimens are in the 
jporyphoe Aegean FE. apicalis, BE. crwerperna, U. 3. National Museum, : 
&. ofriventrie, E ompdua, Sombylina recurros, 
iteren eigmen, Teeth goles Popitea, | DALL, Wintmas Heater. Reports of . 
MylMeoryin seuteHata, M, pictipe, Khampho- | the Princeton University expeditions 
wyin aibats, Cutertiea bietrécs, Fagtetienye emt | to Patagonia, Palwontology, Part I. 
Jdaontia fimo, Poradmentia brevis, | _s Tertiary Invertebrates, by AL E Opt. 
-| mann, Ph. D, : 
alla, Ceatropl aire, a, 2 Science (new series), svt, No. 3M, July 1a, 
Aarringtuni, Erorista trisctoss, Nemerant ati: 1M, pp, 111-112. 
gerd, Phorocera sternalia, Frontina Stipes, Star: A review of Doctor Ortmann's Tencgraph 
min timefe, 5, cuetrinn, 8. disealls, Masirera mf the Tertiary Invertebrates of Patagonia, ‘ 
pelita, Duthie biedor, Muscopterys titialis, M. Letter to the editor. f 
iewrd, Phorichrta  cineroe, Arachycomea | tases achat sd No, 285, July 35, 
pebipornda, I. acteat, (leliopeis cockereilii, G. 1902, pp. 180-161. at tybyes = 
Factalte, G- oexitaris, Puraphyle sercaphagina, A letter disctasing views on nomeielature Gj 
Sereanee hele Amobis strain, Saeenenna in poology expressed Ji a previous artiche by 4 
puatrsiions, Mavcere biriliots, Meomparia fo) | | a 
redid, Chatond Soripewnia, Phaomdna polled ute, pier 4 
Mydva favieernia, Chiroria capito, Peeinphe- Dr, J. G, Cooper, i” 
(pAila similis, Coiekata rittipennls, Spilegrapde Science (new series), xv1, No. oA, Ange. 15, 
fractura, Ex Mrs, A Nactorys 
’ | Hl = tary notlee of the Inte Thr. J.G. Cooper, 
- COUTIERE, H. Sur quelques eptces for many years a collaborator of the eee ‘4 
nouvelles do genre Aulamate de Man, sonian [nstituilon. " 
-¥ Hull, Mux, dfiet, Nat, Paris, 1902, No, 5, pp. ; , : 
, 217-242. New species of Pacific coast shells. 
| Three species are described, A. gardineri, Nautilus, x¥1, No.4, Aug, 1908. pp. 44, , 
ay A. fatrmani, and A. raged, The last is from Trivia afomeria, T, panctmenala, and Erato 
‘ the 0.8. Fish Commission steamer Afhafrins atigosiota fron Panama Bay: Cyetinefia adage 
: Aredisings in the Ray of Panama; 4. gordiseri fey from the tialf of Callforriin, and the getios 
 : is from Kingemill Island, Cpelineia, which represents Nyaa (of Exrope) 
4 CURRIE, Rous P, Myrmeleonidae | — § American waters, aro described ox new. ; 
v7 from Arizona. A question of nomenclature. 
Proc, Ent, Soe. Wish, ¥. Nu, 4, Pp. S72. Kerur critigne de Pulfososleie, ¥1, Ont, f 
: Author's extras of this paper were pul 1, pp. S-a r 
ll listed June 13, 190. | Letter to the editor favoring the view that 
ee — The paper consists of w Vet of the epectos of mune? Of masctiline and feminine tenmina- 
| / antlion Blew occurring in Arizona, complied ona, otherwise similar, should not be re- ; 
al from previous published records and from mirded when employed for diferent genem, 
the material in the 0, &. Natlonal Museum, | a8 Hable te be supereted on thet account. \ 
| f 
- , 
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parity in Corbicula and Cardita. 

Scien (Hew series) XVI, No. di, Now, 7, 
1002, pp, 7-744. 
‘Notes the discovery In Corbicata from 
Cragudy acl Venericordia from Alaska of a 
large nomber of well-developed young shells 
, fo theatriom of the ovidert of gravid females, 
— Included in a notice of the Proceedings of 
ee Bibliogieal Society of Washington, meret- 
: ‘inee of Ot: 2x, 1902. | 


: Note on Neocorhicula Fischer, 
; Nantite, XVI, No, 7, Nov. 1900, pp, R80. 
Note on the discovery of large Htrmibets of 
-peplonie young shells in the atrium of the 
maternal ovary of Newcorbicola. 


Jack London's local color. 
, New York Times Sofurday Beri, vr, No, 
©, Der. 6G, 1902, yun, No, 2, Jan. WW, 100, 
A criticiem of the supposed “joca) enlor™ 
of the ethnology of the publications of a pep 
ular writer on Alnaki. 
—— The Grand Gulf formation. 
a Seieaee (ew series) xvi, No. dls, Thee, 14, 
1802, pp. as-1H7, 
An aitempt to clear ipsome of the con- 


= =! “ 








fusion which hag been cansed in geological | 
littrature by the recent use of the name | 


“Crm Golf" to designate rocks of very 





different ages, 
| Synopeie of the family Veneridm 
; amd of the North American recent 
Bpacies. 


Proc. 0, S. Nat, Miia, XXV1, No, 112, Dec. 

2, O02, pap. ES, pel. Ra v8. 
Areview of the history, distrthution, bit 
Tlography, nomenclature, ad chueifecation 
of this family of blyalye mollusks, wod a 


exist on the east and west comsts, Tes paet- 


The following groups, genera, aubereners, of 
sections are namint and defined as new: Sub- 
gens Pelecyora, sections (of Dositla) otuatro 
deainia, Dosiuieca, Dosinorida, Dowinidia, Pre: 

aela; subgenus Graftlonpinn (for Cytheriopala 
Conrad, not MeCoy), section Aolanderina (of 
. Bunetia}; section Kadiecriaia, section Prornn- 

Hina, section Fuciliiate, sectlon Jiyphntoesmen, 

section Jatmeiieomeche: sutigentus Lepitocur- 
dia, subgenns Cycieriema (for Cyclothyia Con 
mul, not MeCoy), seetion Macridisews, section 
dnomdedisews, section Merchmenia, section 
Simerangia, section Srdtepes, sulacenns 
Profethara, section Ouifitiern; are described 
mnewand defined, Trtienaciia atinpennt, 
Tirela ahucouia, T. naawla, T. beastie, Cullen 
contin conan, Cytieren atrigiiion, €. eallimer- 

pha, C. mosyebii, from the east const of 
Americon: and @emratn sofida, Cailocurdia 
motheria, Fitaria towne, 2, calfieonenta, 
Cytherea midyelateme, ©, lepricfayl pple, Cpoliaetia | 
singityi, Chiene schottii, Chime obliterata, 

Chione pertincta, Venus apodeme, Pophia sul. | 














Mtmury of the recent apecles known to | 


tively, of the North American continent. | 





‘DAL, WFKLUKAD Heatev. Note on vivi- | DALL, Wea ‘riasfer="Chedaben: 


cold, and P, sephidia oraiie from the west 


const of America ure described and figured 


ies bine, A number of spectes hitherto umnfle- 


tne or imperfectly delineated are now fig- 
red) [oan aecntate Imanner, 


On the genus Gemma Deshayes- 
dourn, Conehology, Manchester, England, 
x, Wo, & Dec, 1002, pp. Ese, . 

A teview and revision of the penta a 
the species belonging toli, The name. 
fie it substitute for Pwehie Carnbiier cane 


ene, 
Cn the preservation of the marine 
animals of the northwest const. 
Krp, Switheonian Inet, 101 (1908), pp. 
A suinmary of the conditions under which 
the marine mammals of the northwest comst 
Of Amerita exist and « diecusien of the 
probability of being able to preserve thee 
fram extermination, 


A new Cressatefiites from Brazil. 
Nautiloa, 2v1, No.9, Jan, SR, pp. 1-10 

CriventGitee brosilienele from of Kia de 
Janeiro, le decries! as pew, from a region 
where the gents Was previously unknown, 

- Hawaiian Physidse, 
Noutiias, xvi, No. §, Jan. 100, p, Tod, 

A note announcing the discovery of true 
Piyeidat in the Hawallan Islands, where pre 
viously ft hal been eoppoed that the reversed 
ebells (resembling Pipes, ana often eo oalled 
by early writer on this fauna) oceurring there 
all belonged to the Limanaridar, 

‘Synopsis of the Carditacea and of 
the American species. 
Prec, dead, Nat, Si Pain. for 1902, Inn, 
LE, pp. 606-71. 

This paper, on the same lines as the eynop. 
sis of the Vewrridz, reviews the Corditide 
and the Cyeiscordiiia and gives sts of the 
species found on the cust aml weet cousts of 
Sorth and South America, with numerous 
notes. The following are described and fig- 
Ured ms new; Venrricantia aemilia, 1”, wunmibiecter, 
 pouldit, V. ineier, V. steornail, ¥, ctiaabepmcr, 
and Cordita alec, Vewerioordia ruefis Giry, 
and V. womiicoda Gabb, are revived for valid 
epechos, md Ciredifia gral is proposed for ¢€ 
rad Gray, Hot Lamarck, The new species 
fomel in this paper are fguned on the plates 
aecompanving the Byvnopals of the Astarticie 
iq. Vil. 

Review of the classification of the 
Cyrenices, 
Proc, Biol, Soe. Woh. xvi, Feb. 21, 100, 
ts 

This fs a very condensed statement af the 
classification proposed for the Cyremide and 
Sphertida, Mixtontiqeds is proposed for Mic. 
fen Sandbirger (net Carpenter), anid 
vidtor Miackeriq Bernanti (not bane idy). 
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DALL, Wintast Heatey—Continued. | DYAR, Hannmos G. A list | of | North 


The following groups are named and briefly 


also polnted out Uutt Cyetas ( 


1807, is taeed on Fens falandican Linnwos, | 


Which afterwants became the type of Oyprina 

Lamarck, Arcie Schomaecher, and Cyprini- 
— Note on the name Mindon, 

Nauti, X¥1, So, 12, Ape, 104, po. 
The new name Miedontisens te proposed for 
the genus Miedeon Carpenter, 186 (not Iho- 
matefl, LW) . 

—— Biographical memoir of Anguetus 

Addison Gonld, 1805-1506, by Jeffries 

Wyman, with additions by William 


Healey Dull, read before the National 


Academy of Sciences, April 22, 1005. 
Fiagraphical Memoirs, Not. Aco. Sei., 
Washington, 100, pop. 23-112, 

Contains a revision and enlargement of 
Wrimnan's memolr, with Seudder's bibliog. 
muphy of Gould's writings, and the addition 
of a pertrelt and facsimile signatures, Ales 
ional seperately with cover. 

—— A preliminary catalogue | of the | 
shell-bearing marine mollusks and 
brachiopmls | of the | southeastern 
coast of the United States, | with illns- 
trationsof many ofthespecie. | By | 
William Healey Dall, A. M., | Honor- 


ary Curator Division of Mollusks, U.S. | 


National Museum. | —| Reprint. | To 
Which are added twenty-one plates 
[with explunitions and s supplenen- 
tary list of species] not in the edition 
of 1850. |— | Washington: | Govern- 
ment Printing Office. | 1003, 
fell 3. Not. Mus, So. 37, 1903, pp, 
1-582, pla. 1-"0c¥. 
-DALL, Wiet1am Heacer,and BARTSCH, 
Pacw. A new Kissoa from California. 
Wonetifna, x1, 8, Dree., 1902, p. 2. 


Bivson beleryl is described ns new, It is’ 


tamed in honor of Mr. F. W. Kelsey, of San 
Diem, Cal. who collected the apecimete at 
Pacific Beach, Cal, The type and two speri- 
Then are wgistered a No, 16, 16. M. 
Bintes National Moseunm_ 


DYAR, Hawmsos G. Deseriptions of the | 


larve of some moths from Colorada, 
Prec EB Nal Maat, 22v, So. 1290, Sept. 
1, pp. 200-412. 
New species: Geariawerhenea cmypuilleticla, 
Gracihiria ( Dialectica) praiwmefietia, 





American Lepidoptera and | key to the 
literatore of this | order of insets, | By 
Harnson G. Dyar, Ph. D., | custodian 
of Lepidoptera, United States National 
Museum, | assisted by | C. A. Fer- 
nald, Ph. D., the late Rev. George DD, 
Holst, | and August Buack, |} — | 
Washington: | Government Printing 
Office. | 1902. 

fimit, 1. 3. Nat, Mus,, No, 62, 1902 (90m), 

Pp. I-xlx, 1-7. 


EVERMANN, Barrox W. (See under 
J, A. Autex and Davin §, Jonnas, ) 


FERNALD, ©. H. (See under Hane- 
sow Gr. Dvr.) 
FISH, Preune A. The cerebral fissures 
of the Atlintic walrus, 
Proc, U3. Nat. Mus, xxv1, No. 15, Apr. 
4, 1908, pp. O7S88, pls, SVE EER. 
FISHER, Waurer K. A new Procel- 
Sterna from the Leeward Islands, Ha- 
WHEN group, 
Pro, US Nat. Mus, x2v1, Na, 1s, Jan, 
20, OMG, pps, Benoa, 
Procefaternm scoatitis (p, M04) te deserted ns 
6 ew epeeclece. 


FOWLER, Hesry W. (See under Dayin 
Stine Jompan,) 


GILL, Trroponr. 
hinds, 
Ceprey, Vi, No. 7, duly, 1, pp, sii, 
The seventh chapter of a proposed work on 


omithology, 


—— The story of a word—Mammal, 
a Monthly, Lx, Bept,, 1902, pp. d= 
The etymology and singular form of the 
worl Mammalia have hort erroneeiely glean 
Teh all dietionaries ae derived! from the Latin 
ajective wtmmalie and as cognate with vari: 
otte words in living European langiages. It 
ls contended that the name woe first given by 
Linnieos [ri 1758, and that he formed Jt.in 
afalogy with Asimaia and derived It dinently 
from the noon Mamma ac) ode the suffix 
‘aiid, A history of the use of ihe word de 
given. 


The first use of Mammals: anil 
Marumalianes, 
Science (Hew series), XVI, No. 417, Deo, 20, 
1902, pp. 14-1005, 

The earliest wecof the word Mammals seca 
to have been mace by Good in 1813 in the 
Paritaldsria, and thatof Mammalians by Kirby 
in DE in bis Bridgewater treatise. 


Gener] history af 
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and their nomenclature, 
Science (new series), xvi, No. 41s, Jan. 2, 
Dor, pp. 

The names of the fish-heste of toany of the 
species dvacribed In the ** Monograph af North 
Americin Parasitic Copepels of the family 
Atgulide,” by CC. BH, Wilson, are corrected 
and the fishes ideneiticd, 


7 The tenes of the shoulder girdle 





of fishes, 
Scirace (vew sotics), xT, No. 44, Fob. 
1d, 1S, gop, Shh~Eiwi. 

The not charscteriste system of bones of 
the pieciiorm vertebrates fs manifest in the 
shevider guntle, ond the clases of pelach lane 
aml typical thebhes, or telowetomes, have been, 
metegated under the name Lyrifera, on oc- 
tount Of the charicter of thie girdle. The 


considermtian of the bones, however, mill- | 
tiles devidedly against the accepiance of the | 


views geoer.ly held. Seapula and coraeokd 
were given originally to the compoadte bone 
and ite process familiar from manHestation 


fh tuan, The bones of fishes to which the | 


faties have been given are certainly not he 
mulogors, They, in fact, are only developed 
as @tich in fetes epociniiged na teleosts and 
Terr remote from the pomidve stock af the 
terrestrial vertebrates, A special nomencla- 
tire is thermtion neceesry, The eenlled 
anal hae been ese na ied oe hy percoracufal, 
the cormcald ga hypocuracnel, and the Bpan- 


Ernsiick, or precoracwd, ns meeecoracetd, | 


The mesocoracoid dizappenrs in tiost fishes, 
all thé ncanthoplerygians and offshoots from 
that stogk being deprived of that osspele, 


The systematic relations of the 


fieh genos Lompru, 


Some (now sees), xvii, No, (4, Feb. 
13, 1006, pp, Sh8-257, 


Reoently the foremost ienthyologia: of Eu- | 
ro’, Dettor Boulenget, reexamined the 


osteniogy Of Lampra, and espectuliy the 
shower gindie, and attained novel Cmncepe 


tons oa to the aticvties of that genus. The | 


DUG Ot bones in the shooter girdle of 
Jam pria is the same ae in ordinary fc bap. 
leryginn fenes, but wo of them have been 
Interpreted fram a different stand paint than 


by nis predecessors, (1) The very lnfge bone | 


Which occupies Ine lower and posterior part 
MM the gine wie commdersd by him to be a 
Pecwliar bone, tamed interclavicle, and 
LomGlorized Wilh a homenyimetie bore af the 
hemibranechs, and (2) the amalier one imnae- 
Hately above it and bebind the bones sop. 


petting the pectoral fin was regarded aa a 
“SO of nypocomeoold. Therefore hi | 


conden It as the representative net only 
On peculiar farmiiy (Lamprididm), but of an 


Independerit higher group named Belenich- | 


Lhycsand coominated with toe Pemibraneh 


and Lopbobranchil,the three being ampriated | 
gether na representatives of a suborder te | 








GILL, Tieopone. The hosts of Arguliile | GULL, Taxonore—Continued. 


which the new name Catestooml was given, 


Ta test this conclisdon the ekeletot of Lompris 


wae wibwilited fo renewed examination. 


That examination foreed the author to ae. 
coplance of the principal ideas of the older 
ichthyolwpists; four sctloosts, or pleryginia, 
are recognized, and the comenld of Boulenger 
is identified with the fourth. The hypocom- 
ook! Is found in the interclavicle of Boulen- 
ger. Asa comecquence, the genie ie restored 
to the grovp of scanthupteryglans, Nevrer- 

Lbeless, the differcoces between Lampris anal 

all other fishes are suficiently great to entitle 

it to tank as the tepe of a familly ( Lampridi- 

dor), ae well as a epicial superfamily ( Lam- 
pridcddien }. 

— Origin of the name Monotremes. 

Sciewer (new series), x¥1t, No, «28, Mar, 

It Isshown that the name Monotremes wus 

given br EL. Geoffroy nan ordinal deirnation 

fin Freneh form only) in 1803 the onter 

(ordre) dingnosed, and the genera * Grud- 

thorhinchus™ and “Eehitua™ referred to it. 
Homologies of the anterior limb. 

Science (EW series), XVI, Mo, 430, Mar, 

27, 10, p. a5, 

It is contended that Polyplerus gives us « 
key tothe prohiem in question, og hes been 
already urged by the writer in 1872, 1878, and 
158% «This vrew, aller long neglect, was 
independentiy unged later by other, expeci- 
ally Emery and Pollard, bat with differences 
ofdetail, The humerus, radius, ulna, carpal, 
and metacarpal bones are found in a recog: 
fitable comdivon in Paypierus. ‘That genus 
fa the nontest of the living fishes in relation- 
ship te the amphibians and coneequentiy all 
Witesttial Vertebrates 
| The ase ol the name Torpedo for 
the electric catfishes, 

Proc, 0) SS Aat Mew EXVi, No Te, Ape, 
2 1000, pp. 0O7 toe 

liwehown that the name Torpedo was used 
la Porches hie Pugrines* pubiished te lah: 
for the electne catfah of Moafopterurus circ- 
fricua of the Nile, Two sections descriptive 
of the fish occurring In tha: work (pp. SS, 
1545) are reproduced. 

- Bibleographical, memoir | of | 
John Falwards Holbrook, | 1794-1876, 
|— | Read betore the National Acad- 
emy of Scvences, | April 22, 1003, ; — | 
Washington, D.C. | Press of Indi anil 
Detweiler | 103, | 
[$8 ¥0,, corer, tile + 47-77 pp, 2 pl.] 

An advances reprint [rom the Mographical 
Miemoreol the Nationa Academy ot selonces, 
V1, PP ei, WIN POrtmt and ietter, Besides 
ihe Dhagmiphy of Holhrook a niboography is 
APPended, VINE ANAS And correbntions 
af the different editions a4 Hiultronk’s works 
Cory Perpend Los nated flit, 
































(GILL, Treonore, Walbuum and bino- 
Scieaoe (new sorles), XVI, No. 0%, May 5, 
1S, pp. THET4a. 

In refulation af Mr. Henry W. Fowler's 
fontention that* Walhaum ia nonbinominl,” 
it is demonstrated, by ananalyalsof his trent- 
mental the gouus?witie, that be wae hinaomlal. 
Keinarks on the attitede of Linens with 
report to bineia! nomenclature are pre. 





fixed. 
The devilii#h and some other 
fishes in North Carolina. 
Pires and Stretm, 1.x, Xo. 22 May 2, 
AGL, pe. 42. 


Reference is made to various fish nomen 
sed in-Bebekell's* Natural History of North 
Card |na,” published in 1787. The story of 
the devilish running away with a“ vesacl 
ford lege oriwo" ls repeated, [nformation 
fs asked if certain names ore still userl for 
fishes, viz, “Sea-Tench"™ for the Tautng, 
“Weehmen for black teases, and “ [rish- 
men” for crappies, 
~The first edition of Holbrook's 
North American Herpetology, 

Selesee (Dew sefles), 201, So, 440, Jone 

Gi, DOO, pop. O10-Wt2. 
Stpplement tothe Riographical Memoir of 
Holtrook, Tt had teen antrennlly supposed 





with the third volume, Mr, Witmer Stone, 
however, tonnd a copy of a fourth volume it 
the Acudemy of Natural Gelenees of Prilla- 
delphia, and an analysis of this te published, 
with considerilons on tte bearing on nomen- 
elatirm. The volume appean to have been 
(See also under J. A. Avies.} 
GERINNELL, Josere. The Cullifornia 
Yellow Warbler. 
(onder, ¥, No. 3, May 19. 1908, pp. 71-7, 
A discussion of the Caltfornia yellow war 
bler, with deserption of a new subspecies, 
Pesiihh bids shities clint 
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» HASSALL, Avexer, (See underCHarces 
} W. Erisics, ) 
_ HAY, Wituias Peary. Observations on 
c the crostacenn fanna of the region about 
=. Mammoth Cave, Kentocky. 


_ Pree DS, Nat, Mid,, xxv, No, LSS, Bept. | 
12, Ta, pp. 2S Sei, 1 text fig, | 
Kasei on maternal obtained dining a visit 
. by the writer to Mammoth Cave in 190), A 
now amphi pl, Fommare propimguar, is de 
Srrel, and alsa tew form of crayfish, 
Chmetarne hatin! teectromne, 


—__ Observations on the crostacean 
fhona of Nickajack Cave, Tennessee, 
ard vicinity. 

Pree 0) Nat, Mfus,, xxv, No. Le), Bei. 


23, eS pp, 4148, | tae el 6 fee, iin 
ext. 
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REPORT OF NATIONAL MUSEUM, 1908, 


that the fined olition had been discontinwed | 






HAY, Wituas Peery—Continned. 

teaches vislia made by himect! to Nicks. 
jack Cave and other caves iy Tents anil 
eirmgii. Among the crustaceans collected 
there is one new amphipel, Gooumarus yaar 
Purcetens, and two few sibs pecios of Chan 
torus, ¢! herfond! eoroates, wd ¢" fatten 
afrinf we, 





On a small rollection of ernety- 
oceans from the ishiuvd of Cuba. 


Pree, US. Nat, Muo., RXV, New 1316, Fels. 


2, 1M, Pp. 420455, 3 tom fies. 

The oilection was made by fr, & BL 
Elgetimann, while investigating ibe fauna of 
Limestone cavern in Cole. Fourteen speckles 
are enumeriel, of which three are new, 
Cirvtaiad cules, Pubreceries elocnima nd, anal 
Pf. cubensis the first two are eubterna tems 
end) bj rid 


HELLER, Eowexp. Papers from the 
_ Hopkins-Stanford Galapagos Expedi- 
tion, 1898-00, NIV. Reptiles, 


Proc, Wash. Acad. el. v. Feb. of, rs, 
Pp. tos, 


The account of PA Wistictglne fibercafoma 
bs bused on the specimens in the I, Ait beoriay | 
Museim, lent for the (Mirpme, 

HEMSLEY, W.. Borrixa: 


(See under 
Josken N. Rose.) 


HENDERSON, Joux B., Jr. (See un- 
der Coances T. SIMPSON, ) 


HINDS, Wannexs Evwer. Contribution 
to a monograph of the insects of the 
order Thysanoptera inhabiting North 
America. 

Proc. U.S. Mai, Mua, xxv1, No, THEO, Ewer, 


* Ie pp. TOM, ple, t=E1, text flies, 
1-127. 


HOLMES, Wituas H., and MASON, 


(rts Turron. Instructions to on] lew. 
ors Of historical ane anthropological 
specimens. 


Pull, (8. Not, Mus, Noca0; Part Q, Aue 
4, 1902, pp. [1]-[167, 2 


HOWARD, L. O. The warfare mgr iret 


mosquitoes—A record of what hak been 
aoooinplished the last two years—How 
to exterminate mosquitees—A prac 
tical work for village improvement srs 
cletics. 
Country Life in Amerie, Appr. MARL, 4, 
So. 6, pp. 2-259) fle, too pod. 
—— Our enemies the insects. 
Foutha' Companion, Apr, 90, Iai, Pp. Z1- 
rare 
—— The tomb of Thomas Bay. 


hnnerl dere Pu feviearalangyl at, TURY, Nc, 5, Mi 
1, 19H, pop, E8-y, a: RF 
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‘HOWARD, Lo, The world-wide ern- 
wade. 
Procecdings Fire cutonayalie Conern- 


tion, Browklyn, SN. ¥,, 

15-21; 1 figs (portrait). 

Alerief review of anti-moeqolte work then 
golnig on in eres fuurte of the world. 

HOWELL, Awrmvn H, (See under J. A. 

HRDLICEK A, Aus, The Lansing skele- 

do, Adkrepelogia (new series), ¥, No, 2, 

April-June, 100, pp. eae, 


Jan,, 14, pp. 


The paper ts a description af the skeleton — 


anid a comparison of the skull with sere] 
Indian cfunia from the same general region. 
The conclision is that the ekeleten, so far 
as the physica! characteristics are concerned), 
is proctically Menten!) in type with that of 


the modern Indian of the some region anil | 


| (presente noindicationsef any great acelyuley. 
HULST, Garonak D, 
sox G. Dyan.) 
JORDAN, Davip Stamm. Suopplemen- 
tary noteon Blerkeriamifeburis and on 
pertain Japaneses tishes, 


\ 
Pre, (8 Sal, Mus, xvi, No. 1338, Apr, 


0, 1908, pp. ORG, pl. ex, tyes, 1-2. 
— (See aleo under J. A. Avies, } 


JORDAN, . Davin Srann, and EVER- 
Baitrox Wannex. Notes on | 


MANN, 
a collection of fishes from the Island 
of Formosa. 
Pree, U.S, Nat. Mus, Exv, No, 1290, Bept. 
2, 10H, pp. HSes, flex, 1-9, 
Newapecies: Zarco eeohtne, Jchedlognathes 
merebrisua, Anguilla remifera, Gymnnthoras 
Se Ophteephrlne tations, Chom for- 
iawond, Mérberin wilrekerii, PempAcris wpe- 
lerenter,. Senipteras matabors, Mectorkyuchies 
ocyurws, Polytoctyles rhodinus, Cherrope aye- 
SE RPENP ERM auc Sillaga wile, 
Salorina w » Brefelo formar, Cyncglaania 
dipieaelag, 

JORDAN, Davin Stage, and FOWL ER, 
Hexey W. A review of the Oplegna- 
thoid fishes of Japan. 

Proc. CLS Nat Mas. xxv, So. MAK, Aus, 
#0, 1008, pp. 7-78, 


A review of the trigger-fishes, file 
fishes, and trunk-tishes of Japan. 


Proc. 7, 8. Not. Mus., xxv, No. L287, Sept. | 


17, TOS, pep. Dh, fies, 1-0, 
New gone: udariua 
New species: Redorive ereodes, Hrachaly 
A review of the cling-fishes (Gobi- 
esocidie) of the waters of Jupan. 
Proc, 0, 8, Nat, Maa, xxv, No. 1201, Sept, 
18, 1S, pep. AL, fe. 1. 
Now geri: Jape, 
New specter: lepnennn riconia, 


(See under Hane: | 


JORDAN, Dav Gest, = OWIeR 
Hexry W. A review of the Chieto- 


dontids: and related families of fishes” 


found in the waters of Japan. 

Proc, (1 & Not, Mie, 22V, No. 120, Sept. 

0, 1002, ppp, STS, flies. 1-4, 

Sew species: Oyttquds dfen, datigesid atein- 
forkeeri, Chatefow tiefotme, Coradion dreno- 
tex, Holnoindhas rons, 

Notes on litth-known Japanese 

fishes, with description of a new #pe- 

cles of Ahonen, 

Proce, C. 8. Not Mua, sav, Su, 238, Get, 

2, 1, pep. STR-H7E, fig. 1. 

Sew species! Abomea angler, 

A review of the Beryooid fishes of 

J uyMin. 

Prot, 0.8, Nat, Miaa,, REVI, Na, LM, Nov, 

4, 1902, pp. 1-21, fees. 14. 
A review of the Ophidioid fishes 
of Japan. 
Proc, 0. 3. val, Mia. XX¥, No. 1, Der. 

| 2, 1902, pp, TD-7eM, fies, 1-4. 

' New genus: Hirrichthya. 

New epecies: Jfericktipes cucrypice, [ycen- 

Chet preiiimen, Hathrocara seat, opAdd/um 

avira, Porogadias pi nihkeri. 

A review of the Elasmobranchiate 

fishes of Japan. 

Proc, 0. 5. Net, Mus, ©xvi, No. 10¢M, Mar, 

30, 1S, pp. OT, pls, 2XVI-XXVI, 
| fies, 1-10, 
—— A review of the Cepolide or band- 
| fishes of oper 
Pree, 0. &, Saft. Mua, 2X01, No, 10, Ape. 
9, 1s, pp, aoo-T08, fig. 1. 
—— A review of the Cobitide, or 
loaches of the rivers of Japan. 

Proc, 05. Nal, Maw, xxv, No. UG, Apr. 
9, 1908, pp. TES-T74, flaps. 1, 

- A review of the dragonete (Cal- 
lionymide) and related fishes of the 
witers of Japeun. 

Proc, 0 &, Nat, Mos, 3x¥, No. 106, May 
, KE, pep, CH, flee. 1, 

Xow genera: Draconetio, Callimrichthyys. 

Sew species: Jrocertin studied, Cotttwrick 
(hye ‘loryerus, Oiflionymus Sagris, €. colliete, 
C, wiryia, 

JORDAS, Davin Stamm, and SNYDER, 
Jous Orrensem. <A review of the 
Blennoid fishes of Japan. 

Proc, 0. & Wat Mos, xX¥, No, 1G; Rept, 
Mf, DOL, pep. lM, fips. 1-28, 

New gener: Zocalles, Acoma, evarrehiee, 
Abryria. 

New species: Tripterygion chroma, f, 
bapluranm, Zorelice brpope, Petresciries cfatua, 
Jupidontus tromtfus, . dasen, Somrtie http 
raasinwe, 3, atellifer, Ace emmndon, Fry 
froma wobioer, &. vive, lectins her fom, 
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JORDAN, Davin Stanu, and SNYDER, | KNOWLTON, Fuasx H.—Continned, 
Joux Orrennerms—Continned, hansen's Piturglon mdercy Hi, ated for the 
Neomarces Mrindachurri, Zatrehins eeasieus, earanrith form the naroe Pityeryo perce 
Gpitharcaires sonpe, Abryols Brae anni onic Is prEpoe in 
Cr we epee, Sicha Staci: Euvaponita epecimen was determined tio be dirotyledo- 





fotderi. noose, probably allied to Hefei. The author 

: hil intended making an exhaustive mien 

—— Descriptions of two now species of aople stody of the strocture of the fruits = 
Bqualoid sharks from Japan. abundant in these Lienites, but was prevented 


Prec, 1S. Nod, Mua, ee, No, TG, ep. 


2, La, pp. 7-81, figs. 1, 2 
hew genus: Deana. 


from completing the work, and therefore pre- 
ents only some seattered notes on @ few of 
the specles, to one of whieh he elves the new 
New species: Etmapterua furifer, Denia Raine Cucnmdics reequercurii. | 
egtantinn. F : Report on a small collection of 
- On (Certain species of fishes con- | fossil plants from the vicinity of Poreu- 
fused with Bryostenmea polyactocepha- nine Butte, Montana. 
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fan, Fall, Torrey Fotis, Clik, No, 2, Dee, P08, 
Proe, 0.3, Nat, Mus, 220, SO. 00, Nov pp. FOTO, pal. ek, thee. I fi text), | 
4, L, pp. HRB, figs. 1-3. In this paper four species are enumerates, : 
+ Mew pens: J ryotigeiwe, among them one that ie new— Tilia weedii— pi 
New #peclesc Brycatemma farses, Hf, eleeex | ard the age of the beds In which they occur 
rifum, Dryolophws tyairae. | is given as the Fort Union Tertiary, 
JOBDAN, Davin Stan, andl STARKS, | Fossil flora of the John Day basin, 
Eewrs Charts. A review of the | Oregon. 
Hemibranchiate fishes of Japan. | Aull. U. &. Geol. Sarr, No. 2h, 1002, pp, ‘ 
Proc. U.S. Nat. Mua. xxv1, No, 1308, Dow, 1-LLh, ple. t-x VI. | 
. 21902, pp. 7-70, flew. 1-2. The John Day basin lies io north central py 
aed! | COregen between the north and south tnges 
— A review of the Svnentognathous | spe Silriis ‘Sdlinpum ha toh sory uimes ma Rene Ge 
fishes of Japan. approx lately 10,000 ny tary tiles, draft by 
Proc, 0, 3 Not, Hea,, EVI, Na, 11D, Pel, the John fay River and ite tributaries. The 
| 4, 1000, pp, Ge, flies. 1-2. flora of the hawt, of set forth In this paper, a, 
eos A aa = | eomprise! 730 forms cistriboted among 37 
, ae eee of anew. epectee. of tatiral funilies acd the anomalous group of | 
; sculpin from he, WP | | Phyllites, Of the 180 forme enumetited, 2 ' 
Proc. O, Nat. Mus, XX¥1 Nie, 1, Apr, have not been sperifieally named, aml 44 | 
4 Ti, 100, pp. SU, Gen, fie: 1. specics and one variety aro deweribed as new, 
: KNOWLTOS, Feask H. Change of sie bnraes panic vga! nutobering Al. 
e : i * i eead ot fhe are allot Tertlary age, ranging from. 
none of Meus! hesperia alan from the viein Chien MASALA Imoue Mitoeetia: ihe eae 
; ity of Ashland, Oreg. . ditions prevailing in the Jil Day besin in te 
re Sor, Weak, x, Ape. 35, 90, Tertiary times extended into central Wash- . 
P. ington, teerthwer aha, « western _ 
7 The name Ficus? Aceperia has been tise] in paiterty Ses ioe marta ue 
4 the Huolletin of the CU. 5, Geological burver on ; =< 
the Flom of the Montuna Formation, fora | KOTINSKY, Jacon. The first North 
lant from the North Fork of Dutton Creek tn | American Leat-gall Diaspine. 
the Laramie Maine, Wyoming, and alec fora Proc, But, Soe. Wash., ¥. 1908, pp. 1etsa, 
: different epecies from the vicinity of Ashland, 4 Teecribes CYyptophptlopde tiepwictombarrie, 
“| Oreg., in the 20th Annoal Report of the 0. 8, | ew species, | 
Geological Survey, and as the former ante- i ae 
dates the latter, the change to Piers? appiepa- | LUCAS, Farpemic A. Paleontological 
fei ia made, notes, 
Notes on the fossil fruite and lig- — Science (new series), X11, No, 402, Rept, 12, 
, nites of Brandon, Vt. i by Reprahz mt | | 
| Bull, Torrey Rota. Cub, No.2, Nov..2002, | sticap-stcanaloetiansane he daniel esha tanpcnd asthe 
é35-641, pl. | plac: Onmerris, Uiie belng preaccupdert, 
_ “Spee eS Hepliianires moaraAd is propesedt to replies 
cOctUrrence and genogical position of : rH 
™ eri sd ye Spare mired, thisdinosaur being shown 
the lignites ure described and the conclusion | ete eanatear mda 
a5 reached that in age they are younger than | wo eg arene 
the Focene, Thee Brandon lignites are also | Aves. 
P determined tebe largely coniferous. Selected | Test Hook af Pobroutatogy, by Karl ton 
spetiniens upon examination were found to Zittel, Nov., 1, pp. SATA, ilyes i 
,| be only varletally different from Schmaul- | 7a, | , 
' | 





LUCAS, Freenente A.—Continned, 
A brief description of the osteology and 
main divisions of the Class Aves, with epecial 
(paleontological and osteologien] material in 
the Mine collections. 
Animals before mun in North | 
D. Appicton & Oo,, Nov, 1902, Pp. vil, 
1-291, 6 pls. and nimerous toxt fies. 
A populor account of the succession of life | 
In North America. 
danny references to epecimens in the 0. 5 
Sutiotial Misetum. 


The weapons of birds, 








toxt figs. 
—_ The Dinosanrs or Terrible Lizarids, 
Rep. Switheonian Jnet., 1901 (1002, pip, 
1-7, pls, 14. 
A popular account of the Dinosaurs, re 
printed from “Animals of the Past.” 
—— The Greatest Flying Creature, the 
Great Prorodacty] Grrithoatomma, 
ftep. Suifhernion feet, 190) (1002), pp, | 
oe, pele. 1-2 1 text fe, 
A popular account of this fying reptile, 





aia to alee aed power of Aleit. 

Sotes on the osteology and rela- 

Honships of the fossil birds of the gen- 

ora Hesperornis, Hoyeria, Boptorwia and | 

Proc, S. Mak. Miue, xvi, Mo. ita), 

) Feb, 4, 1900, pp, 06, & thew, 
Additional Information is clven aa to the 

stricture of the skeleton in Heperorads and 





fiiatryma belongs in the Atereonithes. 

. —— Flight. 

“a Article in fnirrnatiqnal Cyetopareiia, Teel, 

§ Mend & On, 

P An Becoint of the mechanhan of Quht ae 
found in various animals, expectlly verte- 
brite, and the method by whieh ft is per: 
forme, 

LYON, AM Agcins W.,. Jr. Lophostenen 
reneziela changed to Tonetin oeneruede. 
Proc. Bie, Soc, Woah, xv, Thee. 14, 1000" 
fi. MS, . 
—— Observations on the number of 
young of the Lasiurine bats. 
- Pree, 0) S. Nat, Mire, Sv1, No. Ltd, Jan. 
8, 1908, pp. 425-085, pl, xvi. 
Four young tstally are produce! at o 
birth. 


fom parisons being tiade with hinds and bate | 


Hoptornis; the genus ffayeria is proposed for | 
Heeperornia gracitia, ate! It is sueersted that | 
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MoMURRICH, J. Prayram. Note on 


the Sea Anemone, Sujertia pagers Ver- 
rill, 
Proc, 0, X Wal, Maa, xxvii, No, Ghih, Jan, 
27,1008, pp. 427-025, 2 text flee. 
Description of specimens obtained by Dr, 
D, 8. Jordan and Mr. J. O, Snyder in Japan, 
Where the speeds fvied eal aereme ter tle aloe 
and the shell of the hermit crab, Jdogemrs 
‘ifmardei (de Haan), 

MAIDEN, Josern Huexny, On the 
identification of a species of Kucalyptus 
from the Philippines. 

Proc, TS Nat, Miia, 2201, No. R27, Ape. 
11, TOO, pp. au), eng. 


Bird Lore, Nov-Dec., 1902, pp. 1-1, 6 | MARLATT, C. L., Résumé of the search 


for the native home of the San Jose 
scale in Japan and China. 
Hull, fife. Ent,, 1 8, Dept, Agric. (new 
errive), So. 37, Ort. 3, 1, pp. o-Th, 
—— Preliminary report on the inspor- 
tntion andl present status of the Asiatic 
ludy bind ( Chifoeorus aimilia). 
full, Die. Eek, (. 3. Dept, Agric. (new 
ecrlis), No, 07, Ort. 3, 1000, pp, Tad, 
— Predatory insects which affeet the 
usvlulness of seale-feeding Cocrinel- 
lide. 
Bull, Dir. Ent. 0 3 Dept. dorie. (new 
series), No. 37, OO 3, 1a, pp, 54-87, 


Keport of the Acting Entomolo- 








gist for Hate. 
Ann. Rep. 0. 5. Dept, Agric. 1908, pp, 
1Sa-207. 


This report wos sobeoitte? Auv. 2, 1902, and 
published in Dee,, 19d. Extras with tithe 
page an! table of contents were printed. 
Collecting notes on mosquitoes in 
Oriental eoontries. 

Proc, Ent. Sor, Witeh., v, No.2. op. L11-1, 

Author's extra were peiblishi) Jan. 21, 

TEs, 

Notes on the periotical cicada in 
the District of Columbia in 1902, 
Proc, Ful, soe. Wiel, v, No. 2) up, 1- 
Lai. 

Allthors extras were published Fol, 4, 190%, 
An early record of the periodical 
cia la 

Pro, Eni. Sie. Wak, ¥, No.2, pp, io] i, 

Author's extme were publishes) Feb. 4, 100g, 
A chalcidid parasite of the Asiatic 
ladybird. 

Prac, Eat, Soc. Wek, ©, Na, F Pp. 1], 

Author's extma wetu published Feb, 4, 190g, 
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MARLATT, ©. L. The lime, sulphur, | MAXON, Wiiuas R. Notes on Amer- 
| and ealt wash. : ican ferns, v1. 








Cire, Dir. Eat. 0S. Dept sigrie., Dir. of Fern Mull, x1, Ape., 1988, pp, 3-40, 
Fat. (ateow) series), So, 22, pp. &, Feb, (1) Mention ja made of « eriatate form of 
2, TAR, ppd i A, Vidowrriid wonioe fri Callfornia, (2) 


—— The Entomological Club of the | <{téaxfum modestiem Uoderw. is reported from 
er eR OR Arison. (2) Polystichom monitem evilarinm 
American Association for the Advance- sabep: nov,. 14 desertbed fram Lower Caltine 


ment of Science, Report by the secre- | nis, 
tary, 
Om, Ent, 22xv, Mar., 1001, pp, 58; | 
ERY, Apr. 1, pp. TH. 





A study of certain Mexican amd 
Goatemalan renee of Polypodivn, 
font, (. &. Nal, Herbhoriemi, vo, pl. a, 





Japan's foremost entomologist. Jus 27, 100K, pp. Fev; 271-270, plas wen, 
Kat. News, x1V¥, No. 3..Mar., 198, pp. t- LEM. 
, pl rv, A simmers of resulis attending w study of 


Pints referred to, or choely elated to, Moly 
pelivet sobpetic¢atond Eiok. Patepoctinm ae- 
qualie, P. terme, P. freolom, P. devidens ond) 
PF adelphom aro described as new, 


- How te control the San Jose scale, 
(ire, Ne, Eat., 0. 8, Dep. Agric, Dir. 
Ful, (eccond series), No, 2, 7 pep, Mar. 
2h, 1002, Third edition, extensively re- 











vised. | (Ser nleo onder Locimx M, Uwper- 

Sele insect! ad mites on citris | WOW, |) 
trees. MAYER, PF. Die Caprellidse der Siboga- 
shea! Rull., U.S, Dept. dgric. Ine, Eel, Expedition. Monographie xxxrv ans: 
caring os a8 sparen cot | Vitkometen op Zoologiseh, | Botan- 
Marlatt. sch, Ocenno-graphisch eth Geologisch 





nat ae Gebied | verzameld in Nederlandsch 

Applied entomology in Japan. 

Pe ee en ee ae ine | (“Qont-IndSG 1800-1900 || san boned 4. 
series), No.4, pp. e-O8, plage, | (te | M. Sibogn onder Commands FH | Lai- 
soed Ape. 2, 1008.) tenant ter zee I" kl. G. F. Tydeman | 

—— A honse-boat collecting trip in Hiteegeven door | Dr, Max Weber | 


Ons, Kal., £2xv, Ape, 1000, pp. 7-87. ditie | Leiden | Jnin 1908 | 
The San Jose scule—ite natural | ppieuil 160 pp., ps. ies ‘@ 
h Ot tural Siaprelet waive w mi? he thot cm) yw 
feat 2... pbmigy a3 1902, pp. Die the results of the Sibogn Expedition, but ool- 
IT. saileteal lections from many different museums, Kers 


he | | iis to the genera and species are given, aleo a 
Seer a extras were Sened os Be. © | - Leitoeraphy: faunal tletn of epechea, as well 








MARSHALL, Wintstam B. Tea, a Hist of the Bibegs collection, and a chap- 
i, Fotern,. Pvtrmiey, xxv, Nn, 2, Fob, ter on the morphology, biology, and phy- 
bo. pop. TO | logeny of the Capreliidin, 
Purtof a lecture etoaa tsk Phartuacedticnl | “MEARNS, Enoan A. The Ocelot cate, 
Aseclation of the Philadelphia College of Proc. 5. Not, Mus, xxv, No. 155, Sept. 
Pharmacy Dmeribes the botany, xenerephy 17, 1002, pp. 27-20, 
histerr, cultivation, preparation, chem: x ecles: Friis coafuricenate. ; be 
. 7 latry, effects, eocial status, adulterants, ated ely tess: 7 ae: ) 
; — | MERRIAM, C. Haser. : 
. MASON, Ors Terrox. (SeeunderWu- spc) See ae 
. ; nam H. Hota. | arti 
; s ! ia é MERRILL, Grornax P. A newly found 
~ 2 | tian County, Ky, 
er A a : a | ra : 
. win Sel News, Xexv1, Oot, 1A, p. 221.2 | Am, Geodegial, AX X1, Mar., 108, pep, 1sG-10K, 
= | ion | A brief paper giving a prellininary notice 
| thé nildietee ttetion of beth. mee | come Into the possesion of the Nuthonal Mu. 


A botanists" mecen, 








4 Mand World, v1, Fels, 2908, ps, 4. -Stones | for | Building and Dee- 
, Note on the Hart'+tongne in Central Now oration, | By | George FP. Merrill, 
@ York, Corator of Geology i in the United States 
E: 


China. Prof. in Amsterdam, Leider der Expe- 








MERRILL, Gsorae P.—Continned. 


National Museum and Professor of | 
Geology | in Columbian University; | 


= author of “Rocks, Rock-weathering, | 
and | Soils,’ “The Nonmetallic Min- 
g erals,"’ ete. | Third edition, Revised 


: and Enlarged. | 
Wiley & Sons, | London: Chapman & 
< Hall, Limited, | 1903, 


1-34, 

This is a thin] edition of a work published 
fn 1801 ond base.’ upon the author's catalogue 
af the Collection of building and ornamenial 
Hone tn the U. 5. Sathonal Museom form- 
ing a part of the Report of the U.S. National 
Miverirmn fur LS, 

MILLER, Genarr §., Jr. Two new Ma- 
ldyan monse doer, 
Pro. Hint, Soc, Woal., xv, Ang. 6, 1002, 
PR. Pra-ih, 

Trogulus rome (fp. 173) and T. bormenna 

ip. Tra), 
Twenty new American bate. 
‘ Proc. aleod. Nat, Sei. Melle. May, 10, pp. 
AMA. (eet Sep. 12, dee) 





Described aa new: Anfrocows miner (r. 283), | 


Pipistreine citnemomews (fp. 190), Dkunppterus 
foridanus (jp. 252), Syctinemepa (new genus) 
(py SE), Nyetinomope picatinicue (pp, Het), 
Mobievs nigricos (p, 3), Mofaenus preinena 
(Pp 28), Nyetinowe mifivorem (p, 205), 
Notiios major (p. 306), Noval siericeniea, 
LP. 2S), (Silonpeteria porforinenels (p. 400), 
CAlmpetrris mexicana ip, 40), Normoope tw. 
- mute (p, 400), Bernier mona ip. 4M}, 
Dermavara plaratie (p. 406), Vitmeparrenea fn. 
more (p>. 405), Senedlerma fines ip, 407), 
Hewileron tricolor (p. 405), Hrocheyplylin 
a niet (p, 400), Moaiyeigline cubwaenna ip. 410), 

mite) Merniargah elas fouriar fpr. 411), 


. —— A new bat from the Island of 


Dominica. 
Price. Eel. Soc. Wish, xv, Der, 16, Lit, 
PP. Da. 
Myotis doraimicemaia, p. De, 
—— Two new tropical Old World bats. 
Proc. Biol, Soc, Wash. xv, Due. 16, Lee, 
pp. Saad, 
A poincmnr pusillws |p. 20%), and Ayrtinein te 
Jobenala (p. D465). 
—— The common Nyctinomes of the 
Greater Antilles, 





Pree. Biol, See. Wash, x¥, Trev. 16, tind, | 


B te 
Adistinet spooies which should be known 
as Nyctiocn moeentae Gundlach, 
-—— The external charactersof Hrochy- 
Phulla none Miller. 
Proc. Biol, Soc, Wash, xv, Deo. 14, [i 
Pp. 2e0. 


Nat Mus 19093—1] 


| New York: | John | 
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specimen of Chilonyeteria paitotia. 
Proc, Biol, Sor, Whah., xv, Det. te, 1, 
p. MD. 


—— A second specimen of Prerygistes 
acoreum, "Thonns, 
Proc. Biol. Soc. Wowk., av, Dee. Le, rary, 
Pe Sa 
The status of Nyetingmus nevadensis 
(H. Allen), 
Proc, Biol, Soc, Wash, xv, Lhon. Lei, ‘eter, 
fp. 2S. 
entical with 
{Ward |. 


The generic position of Nyectinomius 
orthetia H. Allen, 
Proc. Biol, Soc, Wiak,, xv, Dee. 14, Lara, 
Pp. Sh, 
Admember af the genus Promepa, 
— Mammals collected by Dr. W. L, 
Abbott on the coast and islands of 
Northwest Sumatna, 
Proc, 0. &. Nat, Mus, xxvii, No. 117, Feb, 
A, DM, page, aT ed, 

The following species are cescriteed as rew: 
Progudwa dunce (pi. £30), Tragutien Jagmaria 
ip. 40), Trogudi breripes (p, 403), Tralee 
rugarna ip. 444), Rotefo feworaia (p. 447), Ba- 
fefa nigresccie (pp, 448), Aertel Gents (pe), 
Scniris manedoria (p, 451), Sclerua boneraa 
ip. 491), Scieras erterates (pp, 45), Sefeerne 
prefiomea (pf, 44), Sclurus whericolar (fp. 4h), 
Scliris ere ip. it), Mua stinalnreneds (p, 
Oei), Mice muredee (ps, 060), Maw downifer |p, ai), 
Mus cateliffer (p. 404), Lenothrie (now genus) 
[p. 460), Lenothete conn ip. dit), Techie ma. 
cruise (p. 160), and Mororws fusca (pp. 78). 


Descriptions of eleven new Malay- 
an Monee Deer, 
Proc, Bind, Soe, Waah,, 201, Mir. 19, 108, pp. 
a1—hi, 

The following species are deseribed ps new; 
Trogulus loteeorne (p. 32), Tragulee faricodtie 
ip. Eh, Tragilica Joris ip. 2), Troapwlas 
focolines (pp. 35), Frogelne pirgicatis (p, 37), 
Trogufis pate (p, 38), Tragadina eet ine 
(pe 0), Tregotee rohews (p. 40), Tiagdwa 
ropuiice ip. i), Tragudwe doncoremate (pr. 41), 
Tragulna dompenada (ps, 42). 

—— A new name for Mus atratus Miller. 
Proc, Biel, Soc, Week, 3¥T, Mar, 19, IG, 
pi. Pal 

Mus africtorewm |e sobet {tuted for Mme atretas 
Willer, 12 (net Mow ofrotes Philippi, jaa0), 

The technical name of the Indian 
Flying Fox. 

Proc, Biol, Soc, Woek., xvi, Mar, 1S, 1a, 
p. i, 

The specie: should be known #3 Pteropug rf 
Piyantews (Briinnich ), 








Ayctinomope = diepreswwas 
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leaved eundew in Virginia. | 
= Proc, Biol, Soc, Wash, x01, June 25, 1:00, 
ple 


The plant ts recorded from the vicinity of 


Hampton, Va. 
——— (See aleo under J. A. Auten and 
NEEDHAM, Jawes G. A genealogic 

study of dmgon-fly wing venation. 
Proc. 0.5. Nat. Mus, xxvi, No. 1231, Apr, 
1, 198, pp, A-7ei, pls, worxi-ir, 
pT. 

NELSON, E,W. The nomenclature and 
validity of certain North American 
Gallinge. 

Auk, XIX, Mo, 4, Oet., 1002, pp. 280-209. 
pls. iv. xv. 

Reply to Mr. Ogilvie Grmi's “Remarks on 
the Species of American Galline recently 
decribed and notes on their nomenclature” 
(This, 10 pp. Set-oan), in whieh various 
errors appearing in Mr. Grint's paper are 
rectified. 

(See aleo under J. A. Auuen, | 

OBERHOLSER, Haney C. fome now 

South American birds, 

Proc. 0. S. Nal, Mus, xxv, No, if, Ange. 

Descriptions of 12 new especies and «nt- 
Specks and) tiew genus, viz: Phtatrcoopelit 





iF ie 
lephragestrr (p, 1), Synaiicria spirit wotiae | 


(p. 00), Arnicopris percnopieras |p 6]), 
Coltherca rumen martes trropkiias ip, Gli, 
Aecocrrvufue ofniaa {p, 2), MW. abictoptrrna 
euplastes (p. 3), Abynchoryclua scm ip. 
&y), mericews (p. G4), Hrmitriccas jem. 
wictis (Pp, G4), Popanotricens aliend ip. 6), 
Siryetee wivlator timastae ip. 06), Foferus 
Perrhopteras compensa (p. 45), and Jeterus 
Pyrrhopterue argoptilus (p. dx), 
—— List of birds collected by William 
T. Foster in Paraguay. 
Proc, (Nal, Mae. 1xv, No, 1281, Sept. 


&, The, Pep. EEF-147,, 
i A list of abot ©) species, with critical 
rete, 


A new cliff swallow from Texas. 
Proc. Biol, Soc. Wak. xvi, Feb. Zi. 1m, 
pp. Led, 
—— acription of a new Vireo, 
. Proc. Biol. Soc. Wish, xvz, Feb, 21, 100, 
Pp. 17-18, 
Fires teil medive is described asa new stub 
—— A review of the genus Catherpes, 
Auk, xx, No, 2 April, 1900, Pp. 1t-1ee_ 
tributions of five forms of thiswenusof which | 











Guar &., Jr. The short- 
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OBERHOLSER, Harzy C.—Continued. 
oo” proticpet 
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—A synopsis of the genus Praltri- 
parua, | 
Auk, Xx, No, 2, April, 1000, pp, 198-201. 
Soles on the seven recognized formaof this 
menus, to which ary added the type localities 
and geographies! stribution of each form. 
PFENDER, Cuanues A. (See ‘under 
Cianies W. Srinex ) 
POLLARD, Cuaunes Loum, Plants used 
for Cuban confectionery, —_ 
Mant Worl, ¥, July, Tae, pp. T= bae. 
—— A new station for the Gry Poly- 
poly. 

Piant World, v, Joly, 190%, Dp. L-104, 
POLLARD, Cranes Loum, and 
KNOWLTON, Frasxx Hau. | 

Ficat Wort, ¥, 165-17, Parpit., 1S pp, 


A sketch of F. 1. Knowlton's selontifie and 
liter work. 





— Two new violets from the enst- 
ern United Siutes, 


Proc. Riot, Soe. Woah. X¥, Oct. 16, 1, 
pra. 1 ee, Is - - { ; 
Deeecritees Winds ienuipes aod V", newlforde. ons 





The families of flowering plants, 
(Concloded from previous year, ) 3 


Float Word Supplement, Juhy-Deer., ae, 


POLLARD, Chante: Lowe, and COCK- 
ERELL, Tuxopone D. A. Four new 
plants from New Mexion, 

Pre, Biol, See, Winah,, xv, Aug. (, Ia 
Pp. LF=1Te 
Viela wifentiiv, Prianta Filia, wed cichit» - 
foo citer are descrithee! as new Spreciea 


PREBLE, Epwanp A. Hinds of RKReewn- 
tin, . 
orth im, Armed, No, 2 het, a1, 1a 
Pe. Te 11 = 
An atrotate! list of all binde known to ~ 
eoctr in this portion of the Huutleay Bay re 
glen, with copious referees to previous 


RATHBUN, Many J, Note on the 
feneric nme of the horseshoe eral, 
Proc. Biot, Sor, Waah., xv, Get, 10, os, 

fp 1a. 

Gives telereness te three hinomial Writers 
who have used the mame Yitonrd prior ts 
toe fleet dieseription of Limulus, 

——— Descriptions of new species of 
Hawaiian crobe. 

Proc {!. 5. Nat. Mus, XXVI, No, LO, Nov, 

18, 190, pp. TFT, d text fee 


—— Tse 
—- 


; RICHMOND, Craues W, Discriptions | 


The crabs chescribed, Opefograpeus Acnadanw, 
and (cies haeniiensis, were obtained by 
Meer H.W. Henshaw and # C. MeGregor, 
: Japanese stalk-eved crostaceans, 
Proc, 0 3. Nol, Mua. 1x v1, Na. 1307, Nov, 

28, 1008, pp, 29-65, OM text then, 








Hineed on n collection made by Dr. David | 


B. Jonian aol Mr. J, 0. Snyder in 1900, Nine 
shrimps and ene benoit crab are described as 
now, 

The fit stries of epeclinens Is in ihe Uf, 8. 
National Museum. 





ull, Mus. Ci, Foil, Sfareenrel Chdlene, 
S205, No, 6, Thor. 1, pp, Teta, 1 
Plate. 
A list of Si spect obtained by Prof, Alex- 
ander Agus: and party in Wale, ctbuity 
in the lagoons of the Maldive atolls, Six 
apecles are desorilad as new, 
> (Mee also onder J. AL Aue.) | 
RAVENEL, W. oe C. The Pan-Ameri- 
can Exposition, Report of the repre- 
sentative of the U. 8. Fish Commission, 
Hep. US Fi Com. 101 (a0), pp. Saa- | 
P | 





- aM, pls, ia, 
RICHARDSON, Hanner. A new fresh- 
water Jeopol of the genua Mencia | 


from Indiana (p. 1204). A new terres- 
brine Dscopwocd cof thre gerne Paevderreniedilfis 

. from Cuba {p. 1295). 
Proc. £3. Nat, Muse, cv, Noe, 1M nel 
TS, Bepel. Sh, MA fp, SAS, tet 


fas. 

The fing perches Mowtdectue cauapiefad wus 
collected by Mr. LE Danijel at Lily Lake, 
Laporte, bed: the Sel, Pecaadarwiarl iti 
jive, wea Obtalne! at the lable af Mines, 
Cube, by Meer Wii Paltoer ned J. 
RDey. 


of eight new birds from islands off the 
Weel omit of Sunuatra, 
Proc, Niel, Soe. Wash, xv, Aug. 6, uot, 
Pp. 187-100, 

Pabrornia ieajor (p, 185) Palttines abtetti ip. 
Iss), Piripowar parva (pp, 159), Ffiyyeat hapa is 
aitethi (Pp. 180), Mypotiginis comsobrina Cpe 
159), Malgeopfercn yushcrtinent (ps, 10), anu Stn. 
Chyris bonjobenads (p. 100) ace described as new 
species from Simalor and other islands off the | 
West const of Sumatra. 


—— Birds collected by Dre WL L. 


_ Abbott and Mr. C. B, Kloss in the An- 
daman and Nicobar ishunds, 
Pree. 0. 8 Mil, Mua. xxv, No. 258, opt. | 
AT, 1905, pp. 287-4, 
A list of 10 species from the Andante atud 
Sloohar, with notes by the collector, Zoe 





Crile from the Maldive Islands. | 





RICHMOND, Cnanim W.—Continaed. 


fofchilenels (p, 2), RAieamylas micobarion 
(P. 285), Arachucchthra Moan (p. 297), Pitts 


moe (pe, 08), al Joel fteturies trinkutenels 
are discriielas new, Jiiecurres malabaricns 

ofhue lea pew name for J, ajfiaie, prooecn- 
pean. 





[Review of] ‘Bertoni's “Aves 
Nuevas del Parngusy.” 

Auk, <1x, Nod, Oet., Mo, pp. dena, 
Pritrofarian tenuate 


—— Note on 


(Grenbd ). 
Proc Biol Sor, Woah. xv, Thee, i, TiMEZ, 
it Lees Teese 


Note showing that Mmorofanad dowrmata is 
Mention! ith Oscoruds apuaedsi, 

- Birds collecter| by De, W, L. Abe 
bett on the const and ishinds of North. 
weet Suniatri. 

Pree, CS Net, Mae, 3, Nin, GS, Feb, 
4, VAL, pp, ae, 

A tistot 15 epecies collected of observed on 
the onset ard istals of Northwestern Bintan. 
ra, With fell totes by the onllestor. ‘The fil 
lowing #patien are named for the fing tien: 
Spilornds abbot (p. 402), Platina wmben (ps. 
1A), Pebirpapeis simalarenaia jp, 408), Paty: 
fe (p. ), Meeropterys perdimge (pp. DR), 
Oprialtron fulrioniria (ps, A7), Tohdtrn pra 
rt (fp. SO), Grates falleweda ea 
ciiuioreneds |p, 1D), CMaaperylene carps (pa. 
Sh), Grist wands (pT). Ontmeta griece 
al Chern teadrostels are teamnimesd €* pobeiaenes 
and «” ¢ompilnior, Texpoctively, both of the 
fortner ties belng preocctapelond, 





EIDGWAY, Ronewr. Smithsonian In- 


Htitution. | United States National Mu- 
sum. |—| Bulletin | of the | United 
States National Museum. | No, HO | 
— | Part I. | Seal) Washington: | 
Government Printing Office. | 1402. 
The Birds | of | North and Middle 
America: | A Descriptive Catalogue | 
of the | Higher Groupe, Genera, Spe - 
cles, and Sob-species of Birds | Known 
to occur in North American, from the | 
Arctic Lauds to the Isthmns of Pun- 
ama, | the West Indies and Other 
Islands | of the Caribbean Sea, and 
the | Galapagos Archipelago. | By | 
Kobert Kidgway, | Curator, Division 
of Birds, | — | Part 1. | Family Tana- 
gride—The Tanagers, | Family Icteri- 
die—The Troupials. | Family Corebt- 
dm — The Honey Creepers, | Family 


fe (p. DOM}, later 
Hwolrtee (p, 2b), Oemeatreron Chiariera anita 








r 
« 


oe ah pated Wood Warblers, | — 


— | Washington: | Government Print- | 


ing Office. | 1902, 
Ayo. pp. ace, 1-884, pls. dali, (Put 
lished Chet, 16, 150.) 

The present pertof this monograph deals 
with four exclusively American families of 
Poseres (Tanagrida, Icleride, Coereblile, 
and Mnoiotiliiie), embractna 7 genem and 
0 species and suobepecies, The treatment of 
species is similar to that followed in the first 
part of the work, Brief descriptions of the 
known plumage: are given, followed by 

 inensuremenis, the gencrepliies! mnges, anil 
© foll synonymy. The following forms are 
intredueed as thew: Pheenitathrivpis rubie 
afin’ (p. 1Mb), Compedtilypie aaerricceg ra- 
malin (p. th), Geolhtagie dneomyda (p. GTT), 
Gf eriged (p. @77), fF, feredele (pp, O78), &, med- 
onl microriyerha ip. Gh), Wilaooin praia 
chrysedia (p. 7), Haasteulerus culirirerns Ay- 
waves (pp. Ti), and Khoelinocichin osu eri- 


mia (p. 770). Cutline drawings representing | 
ihe characters of the T7 peter treated ini Uhh | 
part ore given in the 2 plates accompanying | 


tie valttime, 
— [Review of] Pyerait’s Clossificn- 
tion of the Faleoniformes. 


Science (now eerics}, XVI, Mar. 2i, li, 


Acreview of Pperafi's paper on the elassifl | 


eation of thie group, in which the reviewer 
pitts out the great almilariiy between the 
preset armangement atid ane formitilated and 
canted by him nearly thirty yoars before. 
RILEY, J. H. The anthority for the 
name Creotryyon chry=ia. 
dek xix, No, 1, Oct, WO, p. 207, 
Callsationtion tothe fact that Gaivediorl, no 
Teanaperte, should be quoted as authority for 
‘the above mime. 
Description of a new Quail Dove 
from the West Indies. 
Proc, diel. Soc. Wek, xvi, Feb. ti, 190g, 
“pp. Bd 
Afeatrgm etter daserited from Sate [shir 
ROSE, Josepn N. Studies of Mexican 
and Central American plants, No, 3. 
 Covtrib, US. Nat. Merb, vii, Ko, 1, Jone, 
ISG, pp. 1-55, ple. I-13, figs. 1-11. 
Deecribes two new gene and 44 spocics, 
Tivises several genom sich as Polignihes, 





Onaga, and oltre ageepaseal 


Maafrela, 
| Manireda to penarto rank.~ 
OSE, Jorn N., with HEMSLEY, W. 





| SCHUCHERT, Crantes. On the Lower 
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SIMPSON, Cranes T. 





Devonic and Ontarie formations of Hs 


Maryland. 
Pree, 0 5, Nol Mua, ravi, No, 10a, Feb, | 
oS, TOM, pops, 41-40. 
Teecribes in detall the entine Upper Bilal 
ttroitn of Marylanl, which have a united 
thickness of 0100 feet, These formations are 
followed by the Lower Dewonie deposdia,with 
h thickodse of GR feet | Hellerbercian, 280 
cet, and Ofiskanian, 8 feet). The vurlous 
Pontos are tame) on fos! content ae fixed > 
by the New York series, are of the North At- 
Tarte tps, mend were bald chown bn the Ott 
herlond Meiterrnean. 


[Review of] “ Morse on living 
brachiopods." 
Am. Gentogial, Feb, 1008, pp, 112-12, 
Arertiew of “Oheeryations on living broeh- 
bop.” br Biwanl 8. More. The reviewer 





Gide other oteerraticons hae on foe) forme 4 
ad epeclally regarding the punctate shell 4 
of eral leeperes, 7? 4 
The IT. H. Harris collection of in- 
vertebrate fossils in the U. §. National . 
Museum, ] 


af. fendiapiet, Mar, 1900, pp. 155-155, 
This paper presente a hiographic sketch of 
Mr. Hurris atl an aceount of bie large Cin- 
clonatien collection, a= thew inetaltod in this 
Museim, Alson lketof the many collectors 
ond Polen tolest: born or raise! tn the ree 
glen of the Clncinnatian meks, 
(mn the Manlins formation of New | 
York, ; 
Am, frrotogiat, Mar, 8, pp. 180-17K, 
The * Coraline limestone correlated with 
thie Singer, is here shown to te tril a part of 
the Mantis formation as originally defined 
by Vatusem. The Manlius formation {s 
then redefined; the fauna of the Cobleskill 
member is ales peeled. 





A new Naw 
from New Zealanil. 
Noutitaa, 201, No.3, July, 1008, p. i, 
Dipiicion websteri le describedl as tiew, 





SIMPSON, Cuaunes T., and HENDER- 
SON, Joux B., Jr. 
Chendieponsa: 


A new Haitien 


Sautiles, xvi, No.5, Thee, 1002, pp. Mee, 
Chondropent tmperbwm from Thomazeau, 
Halti, is described and figtred as new. The 
type tein the enllection of the . & National 
Muawim (No. LOsTaa). 





“SMITH, Jousx B. Contributions toward 
a monograph of the lepidepterous fumn- 
ily Noctnidw of Roreal North America. 
A revision of the moths referred to the 

genus Leueania, with descriptions of 
new spacies, 

Proc. 0. #, Nat, Mua., xxv, Na. 
15, 102, pp. 1-209, pls. y, vi, wot Ng 


 Berrixa. Specierwm generis 
julionn Schlecht, Americw Tropicw, 
Anuoleof Bolcay, xvu, No, i6, Mar., 1000, | 
Pp. Ha. 
‘The genus and species are relescribed and 
two now species are added, 
‘This paper is to be followed by an I[ustrated 





SMITH, Jowsx B.—Continned. 

New getins: Nelewunin,  _ 

Xew species: Lreronin heteopollena, 1. nebes 
peilieos, E ofecmrior, f. Nmedtirfs, J. detec, fa 
eeptid, Lo megadiq, LC. onicroctiine, L. onipari: 
ann, L, arpend, 2. pallisern, Melewsnmin nired- 
coat, X, cliranelia, 

Si eS Carats far iree., 

SAY DER, Joux Orrenners. 
Davin &. Jonnan. } 
STARKS, Enwix Crartm. The relation- 
thip aod oteclogy of the eaproid fishes 
or Antigoniids. 
Pre. 1. & Nat, Mus, £27, So. 1297, Sopt, 
2h, 1000, pp. bh7, flys. 1b 
The shoulder girdle and character- 


(See under 





istic osteology of the Hemibranchiate | 


fleles. 
Proc, 0S. Nat. Mar., xxv, Sa, 0, Norv, 
4, POS, pop, G1, fhe, 1A, 
new species: Miarrorhueylinene anagr(f rie, 


(See also under Davin S. Jonpan, | 
STEARNS, R. E.C. Helix var. cireum- 
cmrtoac and Pyrcinidula elrorti, 
Nowtilus, xvi, 0, Get, 1902, pp. ela 
Pyramiduln efredi ond 
gonophora circumednrinetia, 
Aoutiles, 21, 7, Nov. AE pp, S81. 
The Oriental Sycamore as a street 











Pacife Rurel Pree, Dec, 3 Mae, San 
Frannie, 
Remmnmenide the planting in California 
firetie and dearcritees the morite, ete. 
—_Procena auetrolis for basketry por- 
Poride Euro! Py, Feb, 2, 1900, fan 
Pranciecn, 
| Baggest the use of the lentes for making 
baskets, hae pers, mate, ein, 
— Mollosks ocenrring in. southern 
California. 
Aontiies, 201, 12, April, 1h, pp. 1154, 
—— Eucalyptus cultivated in the 
United Siutes, 
Sciener, XVT, May 20, 10, pp. Ba, 
STEINEGER, Lroxnmann, Blue foxes on 
the Pribylof Islanils.. 


Science (newseries), EVI, At EE 1BOS. jn, | 


mio-T1 1. 
|“ Distumes the statistics of the number of 
bloe foxes killed in the Priliylof Islands and 
considers the trsulis obtalned from sparing 
the females an antinictory. 


- The reptiles of the Hoschoche 

Mountains, Ariz. 

Pro! TS, Nat, Moa, oxy, No, St) Rept €, 
1002, pp, 9-15R. 





Epiphro- | 
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STEINEGER, Leoxttann—Continned. 
Tescribel ae few: Laspropelile pyrite 
No, SETS; and Title wilonrd (p, Het): type, 
UC. 5.5. ML, No, 1a, New fame: Joye 
peltie hodhrookil ford terrnetie antgrd Holbeck, tnt 
of Bohlegn! (p. 12), 


— Ringiluens forekomet omkring 


Bergen. 
Naturrn (Bergen), XXv1, Oct, 1 Pp. ad, 
A brief note on the aecurrence of the ring- 
neck dove (Cmamia paliemtna) fox thi mela 
herhood of Bergen, Norway, 


Bone generic names of turtles. 
Proc. tial, Boe, Wask., x¥., Dee, 16, 150, 

Pp. Stes, 

Shows thal Serndherua lo w synonym of 
Ainotcrom, and that Peturios moet be need 
for the gents tenally known as Sternotho- 
ras; furthermore, that Frye epengferi ia the 
type of (rarmynia neresltating a new generic 
Hee for (7. splaa, for which Hrascge |e 
pereapecuell 
- A sulamander new to the District 

af Colunibila, 

Proc. Bilal, See, Weak. Xv, Dies. Di, 1, 
Pp. Se Pio, 
Notes that Amiga meacniofvnd baw tev 
taken ot Twining City, BD, (, 


Rediscovery of one of Holbrook's 
aulamunders. 
Proc, 0. 3, Neal, Mow, xxv1, So. 1821, Jan, 
22, LA, pp, STs, 

The spectes rediseevered is Dlewmiewrnatiae 
qutdrinoriiofes from the mountains of North 
Carel tra. 

Description of a new species of 
Gecko from Cocos Island. 
Proc. Riel, Sor, Waek,, xvi, Fels, 21, 1908, 
pp. 

Described as new: Aphorrofortyles picid: 

type, 1... M. Neo, RET, 
A new name for the Hawaiian 
bind genus (recuse, 
Proc, iol, Sac, Waal, ov, Feb. 21, 1a 
np. iL 
firemyor Btejneger belo preoceupherd, the 
new fame fireomeyetia ie eubat| tuted. 
Ridgway's classifieation of the 
Falooniiormes. 
Science (new serles), x¥0, Apr. 17, 100g, 
pp. tse, 

Shows that Ridgwny's classification }ina 
been followed jn the check List of North 
American birds published by the Ameriean 
Cirmithehogtete’ 1 pfexpy. 


STEINEGER, Leoxmanp, and MILLER, 
Geant &., Jr, Plan for a biological 
survey of the pulearetic region, 


Feurhoak Cornegie Fuatifution, No, 1, 1a, 
pp. 2, 
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ane oF NATIONAL MUSEUM, 1908. 


_ STEINEGER, Lroxtann, and MULLER, 
Geer §., Ir.—Continned. 

An elaborate scheme for a blotle sarvey at 
the Old World north of the tropics, presented 
in response to the invitation of the Comets 
Instiontion for “suggestions, opinions, anil 
wivios as to fells that it ought to oreupy 
and the bestmetheds for earrying forward Its 

work In those fields." 

STILES, Cuoantes Warne. The type 
Bpectes of certain genera of pamuitic 
flagellates, particularly Grassi’s genera 
of 1870 and 1881. 

ant, dleariger, Leipa., ha, fe, EET, Barpt. 
— Hook-worm disease in the South. 


Frequency of infection by the parneite | 
( Creinaria americana) in roral districts. | 


Pub, Health Rep, XV0, No, i, Cnt, 24, 
ey ep. BER. 
A preliminary report te the Surgecan-en- 


eral, Public Health ond Marine-Hoepltal | 


— The significance of the recent 
American copes of lveok-worm diseas: 
(uncinariasie or anchyloetomissis) in 
tinh. 

th Ana, fep, Berean Awimnl  Foelicat_, 
C8, Dept. Aprie., 102, pp, I-20, fies. 
1it- 16, 

—— Frum, toads, and carp (Cyprinus 

eorpio) ov erulicators of flike disease, 
ith Aso, Rep, Boren Animal Sactuot., 
0) 8. Depl. Agric, 1002, pp, 2-222, fs. 


—— Further investigations on vermin- | 


ons diseases of cattle, sheep, and poate 
in Texas. 
ith Awa, Rep, Aereon Animal Jodeet., 
TS. Dept, tgeie., 1008, pp, ete, 
——aA mer of infection with the 


donhle-pored dog tapeworm ( Pipyli- | 


(inn commie) inan American elild. 
aim. Merficiog, ¥, No. 2, Jon. 10, 19M, pp. 
itil, figs, 1-7, 

—_ Report upon the prevalence anil 
geomphic distribution of hook worm 
disease (uncinariash or anchylostomia- 
is) in the Unite! States. 

Pull, 16, Hue. fab, 0S. Pub, Hentih ane 
Mar.-Forp. Serr, Feb. 1908, pp. 1-1, 
figs, 1-8. 


—— A parasitic roundworm ( Agamo- | 


mermis culiew, Th. g., 0..5p.) in Anveri- 
can mosquitoes ( Culex sollictians)., 
Bull. f4, Ftv. Tab, 0S. Pah. Health inef 
Mar,-Horp, Sere., May, 108, pp. LI, 





STILES, Coamum Warnen. The type 


leqrin, 
Bull 1, pg. Lab, 0 8 Pub, Heath and 
Meor.-Floap. Serr,, May, 108, pop. 19-121. 


OSTILES, Coanues Wannen., and HAS- 
BALL, Aunerr. Strongyloides atercorati«, 
the correct name of the parasite of 
Cochin China diarrhea, 

Am, Medicine, Phila, 1, No. 9, Ag, 30, 
TA, p. 21, 


—— fertiella, new name for the cestode 
genne Bertia Flanchard, 1891. 
Selesce (new series), XVI, No, 402, Rept. 
19, p, 4M, aang 


Index-catalogoe of medical and 

veterinary zooclopy, 

ftudl, No. 38, Berean Apetmnl Foefuat., £75: 
Dept. Agric, Part 1, Author, A to Ape 
Fedo, pp. 146 (iewned May, M08) Part 2, 
Author. 1 te Ruston, pp. 47-108 (iene 
Fel, 190); Part3, Authors 0 toCergnn, 
pep. DAA (eee May, 1ST). 





STILES, Cianio Warnoens., and PFEN- 
DER, Camus A. The failure of thy- 
mol te expel whipworms (Trichuris 
depreasiiecnia) from dogs. 

Jers. Oemp, Mel. ond Vet, Arch, Phila, 
Ext, Nov. 12, Deer, 1a, pop. TSF, 


STONE, Wirven A collection of birds 
from Sumatra, obtained by Alfred C. 
Harrison, jr., and Dr. H. M. Hiller. 

Proc, dom, Nit, Sel. Pala, for 1968 (Jan, 
Mi, VEL), pp, aT, 

A briefly annotated liet of abont 140 species 
Obtained dh the Pudang and Lampong elie 
tricks of Somairn AAdoayine walbrentifie 
(Strickland) bs found to be the eorrert hme 
of the Bornean species, at presen) known as 
KK. pectoraiie (Salvedird), ail the Sumatran 


form je described as Khieomyias winkratibie 
rirhwnomeld | f., GAG}, 


TASSIN, Wier. The Casas Grandes me- 
Leo te, 

Proc. 0 4. Nat, Mus, ¥x¥, No, 1277, Sept. 

2, 1008, pp. 0-7, pl. trv. 
An analysie of the metoode irom repottied 
a having been fom in the anclent Mexiran 
rilns of Coma Grandes in the Siate of (hl- 
hnahiua. A bolk analysis is given, together 
with othor determinations of the nickel and 
cobalt, tending te show that the oom pos thon 
Varica on different portions, The following 
ininerals were lecluted an! analyan]) sepa- 
rately: Troilite, erhirvibers| te, taentte: graph 
tie ourhon woe salen present in small amount, 
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THAYER, ‘Genanp H. The coloration 
and relationshipe of Brewster's War- 


-bler. 
Ant, x1x, No. 4, Get, 1008, pp. 401-400, 
A note showing that the t¢plieal bind ts 


without « traco of yellow on the under mr. | 
face. ‘The relationships of this warbler with | 
fetminthephiia pines and HN, chryanplera are 


THOMAS, Ovorimon, (See under J. A. 
ALLEN. ) 
ULKEE, Hexny. A list of the beetles of 


the istrict of Columbia. 
ines 3. Nel, Maa, 20¥, No, 1274, Sept. 


2, 1a, pp. 1-f7. 
_ UNDERWOOD, Loces M.,° onl 
MAXON, Winuam BR. Notes on a | 


collection of Coban Pteridophyta, with 
deseriptions of four new epecies. 
Bull, Torrey Pot, Club, rxrx, Ort. Han, 
pp. OTF, 1 fay. 
hots off o collection mide by Miser. 


Charkee Looks Pollan, Wiliam Palmer, and — 


Dr. Kdword Palimer, lin 2002 Adeegwhifa grew 
cilis, Polgpedinn ergplem, Appicniom ewes 


fim, and Dipiigiom demelea are described ma | 


hew. The name Molywirham qayuifofinm bs 
proposed for the homonyms Palpetichem dirs 

fotivm of Fie. F. erpypation. be tiger, 
VAUGHAN, T. Wavitann. Fuller's 
cirth of southwestern Georgia anil 

wistern Florida. 
8. fend, Aerr,, Miecral recurres for 
fay (1), pp. PEL, 

Givi a pete acegiint of the cecurrennes 


Of fullers earth fo the region covered iy the | 


Trport, with the neeulte of proctleal tests ane 

analy make by Dr. Heinrich Ries, 

Evidence of recent elevation along 

the westward extension of Florida. 
 Seheaee (raw series), x01, Hm, p04, 

Presi tuts evidenee whieh tend to show 

that the Florida coast south of Tallahmasen be 
rising af a tate of approximately 2 foot « 
erniury, 


Ao addition to the coral fanna of 
the Aquin Eocene formation of Mary- 
land. 
Pree liek, Boe, oak, 24, 1908, pp. Boe, Soe. 
Heviews the «peches of Eocene corals of 
My lind, and cli an mchilithomal spevches, 
ffeimenvodrien conferta Vaughan, from lower 
Marlborough. 
A redescription of the coral Plety- 
trochou apecicprtua 
Pro, Hiel, See. Wok, xv, 10R, pep, O7- 
20D, fy Ayes. 
The types (twe specimens) of this spreies, 
hana by Gath acd Hom, are redeseri bod 
an feferred to the genus Trochiacyod he. 











VAUGHAN, T. Wavnaxn. Coraly of 


the Rada Limestone. 
fill, 0.8. Glew, Sere, So. 30h, VOOR, pp. 
0, eet ple 2XVI, TEV, 
Thitien of the Cretaceons Comanche Series af 
Texus, The following epecies are described, 
Porcamiiia tearm, ep, fov., Trochamdia (7). 
ep. indet., Coral sp., Orivectiia (7) fsa ep, 
nov, Leptogiplia ap, (No, 1), Leptephyliin ep, 
(No, 2), 
~ Fuller's earth deposits of Florida 
and Greoryin. 
Bull, 0,8, Geol. Surr,, Mo, 215, 1902 (1908), 
Pp. eae, 

This ts preetically a republication of the 
article cited above and pubtished In the Min- 
sie Hescurees of the 0. 8. Geohagical Survey 
for 101. 


— Corrections to the noméencluture 
of the Eocene foxsil corals of the United 
Finbes, 

Prov, Piaf, See. Woah. Xvi, TSO, pp. WL, 
Proposrs the gener hame dMrichielia for 

Atinchia Vanghain, preoccupied, and shows 

that the type species of Rhfefopsnmeda 

Vanghan, ia the young of Koclopschpe penctie- 

fai len). The former eeneric nane ia there 
fore alee], 


VAUGHAN, T. Wavuaxn, HAYES, €. 
Wittatn, and SPENCER, Agtion| C 
Reporton a peological reconnaissance of 
Coba, made onder the direction of Gen. 
Leonard Wood, Military Governor. 

don, Rep. Military foreraer of Cuba, 1801, 
pp. 1-ES3, pls, 2 eix, Oye. TH, 

Contains the reaults of t general geological 
reconnaissance of Cota and the Tele of Pines, 
mate during March, Apeil, May, and Jone, 
fl, by De. CC. Willard Hayes, in charge, ae 
elted by Mem. Spencer ard Voughan, The 
following thapier of pringipal seetlon bead- 
ings gite the scope of the work: Geography: 
Topoemphy, tncloding mountains, plains, 
timinage: General Geology, incholing strati- 
crplile and stration! geolory and geoligrie 
history, The greater portion of the report ie 
devoted to the economir geology. The sec 
tion hondings ape Gold, Copper, Lewd, Man- 
cance, Iron, Chromiom, Bitumen ¢ ied ocking 
aeplalt, tuinem! tar aod petroloam), and 
there are notes on onal, asbestos, malt, and 
structural materiala, | section is devoted to 
adeseription of the geology of the laleof Pires, 
and numerous clovations along the principal 
Uno of rallway are given in an Appendix. 

Poltishiw! also tn separate form, 


WALCOTT, Chamuem 2D. Cambrian 
Brachiopoda: Acrofreta, Linnarsonella, 
CMwlera: with deseriptionsof new species. 


Proc, 1 5, Nol, Mus, xxv, No, 1, Nor, 
8, 1808, pp. STTABL. 











WHITE, Davin. Memoir of Ralph 
Dhrpoy Lacoe, 
Kull, Get, Soe. Amerioa, 7, 10 (Feh., 
TSG), pap. GA, 

Tn aiidition te on aeconnt of the life of 
Ke. Lacke, a bitilography ie given andl ref- 
erenee thade to the callertions donsind by 
him to the 0. &. Nathonal Museum. These 
collections embrace) about 17,000 Inlensle 
plant fossite, ineloding ever O70 dbeserited or 
Aor sperinine: S00 Dim kota plmnube, jee liadl- 
ing a large number of types; nearly f,000 
epecioecne of fossil instets, of which over Sao 
Ore types; 40 spectmens of fossil rertebrmies: 





; TP Tartitis paper Dikene Waleset boa ttaws hia 
1 studies of Cambrian brachiopeds, He de- 
. fince the gents Acrofreia, 2 new spocles or 
+ new varieties and 72 old specles: the new 
7 gene Lineorsoncia, with 2 pew and 1 previ- 
oly described apecies; riggeria, anew eb 
: genus of (elus, with 1 speckles, OF Ltn- 
galeiia d new and 4 old species are described, 
> and af Wretenta ) new epecden, 


WHITE, Davin. Description of a fossil 
: alga from the Chemung of New York, 
- with remarks on the genus Haliserite 





. Sternberg. pAbenn aru by mnpolilishedl plant mate 
&, : : Alt eevetal (hotties of bree be 1 
Ree | capita oa by Dense Sombdes = 
i The cies etna poate inthix | WILSON, Onan Hnascn. North 
Fgh paper, which was po n the Report of An satit 
| ‘the Bate Paleontoiogist, are trot the Che paieba ite WER ee 
— fnngstrata of East Windleor, Broome County, a ' iNiiogeranpslay 
“@ X.Y), a0 ate referred to a new gunus, Thinm- of the group and s systematic review 
ie netades, ani are named Parmnachidas of all known species, 
| dlarkei, ‘The new genie le difterentiinte! from Pree, 0 8. Not, Mua, xxv, Na, 1a, Nov, 
. : Shathudrephie, Pellephpton, apis Waller pites, ive A, 1 HR. Pp Re-Tde, pls. VII-22VI, 2 
met the latter of which specimens of the new bet fies 
_SI Bee have Jabttwerto. ead) referres|. The A ACO prt hetedt ye repent mb Ue Artlider, 
= hame Tiendecrada bs propia! for the mem: comprising a histerionl sketch, bibliography, 
branaceons algeld plant conforming to the an account of thelr eeolary, ontogeny, and 
’ fee culls Sigliserites oa defined by Penhallew, morphokerr, anit a systematic review af the 
= ~The type species fe sald to be Tieniorravta species, The following species are deseribeal 
.  fempuercncll, formerly Mostrate] as olleeriivs na hew: Aref adeer, A. merewluene, A, revel 
dechrmbtatte. rotor, A. mmericcnus. 
® The following references to papers by Dr, Theodore Gill, published between Sep- 


tember, 1899, and May, iene, were not furnished in time to be included with the 
S- bibliographies aocompanying the reports for those years, and an: therefore printed 
a in connection with the Museum bibliogmply for 1903, at his request. 





. on Cimialy oF eee one ) ( Fdlitorial, ) 
. Gsprey, IV, So, 1, Sep, 1 pe. id. Onprey, I¥, No, 4, Deep, 1896, ar iit, 
as i, ‘The destabiiity of extending the study of The opinion of J, EB. Harthg haa fMineur- 
bd eee ieyoned their shells Js mre. The iin= nid Maisie woe * “the largest Known bird: 
7) vestigations af Valenelennes and Frémy on that had ever fived" le noted. The :) ee 
cou the contents of the exe, published lo 1 are i torpyia, or Harpy Eagle, ie declare) ti be 
by | Tiled th, and the differences between the apparently the lareeet bird of prey, wellchilnge 
~ reaction te bolling js (ndlemted) in the case of | todo pounds, Athention te called to" the: 
‘t Ahealbumen of the Lapwing. Data are aaked overlonked fiet that the commen Turkey 
P, for ns “to the ghenlote ated relative time re may be “the Largest tld Let Kies,” as Jt 
twee agtitevel bey the whl tee and ¥ellow it beens mmetinie may exeepiionally attain mb welght 
f hard in boiling, the degree of handne=s no of 70 pounds, Sach a turkey’, however, could 
“Ee quired, and the behavior of white and yellow eurrely dy, 

‘ tee memgrerate.” Dt fs lee ehdesd that “the edi- | | at 
le hilityand tute of egesofdlfervnt kinds would Esthetic birds: The Bower Binds. 
i alse be interesting subjects for investigation.” of Australia and New Guinea, 

= SES tae we ot hit gE] teprcy, 1V, No. 4, Jan. 1900, pp. a7-T1, 
4 ; ee ignorance of binds. ( Fal- A suinmary of the knowledge acquired re: 
— tom ual. specting the nesting habits of the Bower 
s a tleprey. iv, No, i, Nov, Tamu, PP- dtl, tirdas, KF Pilenorhyne hit, is given anel the 
“om The wide publication of a note on “A bird “bowers ane playing grounds” as well as 
Ln withamonkey face" is taken as the text af “nests and cges" of species described and 
% an editorial on the general ignorance of com: itnstrated by 3 figures representing the 
‘a: mon binla, The bint in (eS Whe a eC atin Bower Bind and ite nest aq cen, an 
Li ton Barn (hl, well asthe Bower of the Gint Hower Bind 


—_ ) GILL, Tiropone. Desirability ofexten- | GILL, Tuxonone The largest lire, 
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wilian fauna. 
Osprey, 1¥. No. 6, Jan., 1000, p. 78. 


An eliterial comment on the character of 
the yertebrute faune of the Hawallan Islands 
in eerrelation with the ornithology. 
Esthetic birds: the hut and the 
garden of the Ganlener bird of New 
Guinean. After Odordo Beccari, 

feprey, IV, ho, 6, Peb., 1200, pp, B-Ab. 
JAdtsertption is given of "the bird," * the 
hut," and “the ganien" of the Gardener 
bind, dmbiyornds dnornefes, In an introduc. 





tory editorial note additional information ts 


given. 
The origin of the Hawaiian fauna 
(editorial. ) 

Gvprey, rv, Xo. 0, Feb., 1900, pp. S01, 

A continagtion of a former editorial article 
in the sume subject, in which the Land ehell- 
bearing Gasternxla are considers), The 
conclusion is peaches! that “the extent of 
differentiation and eegrecution of the pore 
dominant Achatiorline: almwet cotipele wa 
te believe that their pragenitor came wpa 
the lands veryeariy. With the present fee 
ble light to guide us, it seems to be mare 





a 


Hkely that these progenitor’ come from the 


westof the telands.* This ls in contrat with 
the tndlewtions farmished by the birds as at 
Precht tndermtax. Weere tine left in an 
tinestiled eondithon, anal must awell fotore 
more Cetailed studies. 
Mercantile value of egys. 
Caprey, 1¥, No.7, Mar., 1000, pp. 109-110, 
In ree pome: to an Inquiry why a great wuk’s 
cnr shenld be considered more valuable than 
thatof an depends, the checuirstatioes reg. 
hackriag value in the nature of demand and 
‘apply are indicated, 
— Love of nature. 
(epery, 1¥, No.9, May, 100, pp. 141-142, 
An elitorial on the canes nm) manifestation 
af love for tature, 


-On the saegeographionl relations 
of Afrien. 
Mireor (new series), x1, June 6, 1M, pep. 
ha), 

An abstract of “a communication to the 
National Academy of Belences mathe April 14, 
190." Itcontendel that the African fanna 
“has two sides, facing fn opposite directions, 
and itcan nat be tdermtood without taking 
buth Inte consideration.” The asoelation oi 
Aftion with Asia or Europe te “(orien and 
falsifies the recernd." “Whatever fnets a 
chiandication may be intended to embaly, 
the African faut must be iswleted. Lf we 
wiih toexpres, in our tennlnology, a former 
condition of affairs, Koga ise term milage 
tis cbc ior," 








GILL, Taeopone. Eogea and Antarctica, 

Scien (ew series), Jie 8, 1, pp, Wh, 

A list of artetes by the writer cn the gene 
staphinal arons fn question, 


The African tiger flsh. 
Fores! aad Stren, LY, Jone Gk, 1000, p. asa, 
The Affioan fresh-water “tiger fal," nme 
cere! ae superior perme feb, bea “member 
af a geri peculiar to Afrion ( Jiairoeyem)," 
belonging te the family of Charscinidts,” 
Significance and etymology of the 
word marina, 
typrry, iv, Bo. 10, June, 10, pp. Li7-159, 
The etymelogy tiugined in the Century 
DHettonery andl others ie shown to be errone- 
on, The namemnumalia is declared tohave 
bern formed by Linn in anilogy with 
dnfmatin, from the wonl oamwn with the 
aitix alfa. The singular, conatquently, 
shook be maimal and net mammals, The 
history of the anglicieed form namin! and 
Mammlfer ts alee leven tes). 


Edwanl Drinker Cope.—H erpeto- 
logical anil ichthyological eontribu- 
tions. 
Pro, Aw. Philoeeph, Soe, Memorial Vol- 
omer, 1, 1000, pp, Fee ( Printed Are. 3. 
1}, 

An nddinress delivered] at « mecting in mem- 
or of Edwanl Drinker Cope, in the hall of 
the American Philosophical Society, tell ab 
Philadelphia, Nov, 12, 1807, under the ate 
pecs of clght institutions with which Cope 
had been intimately connected, 

The nature of the contributions and the in- 
fluence which ther exerted on the sclenees 
wider comslidenition are eet forth, * 














Correspondence of and abent Au- 
dobon and Swainson. 
(apr, ¥, 40,2 Nov, and Der, Hal, pp. 
A summery ie given of the letters from 
Audubon to Swainson, written between [2s 
atid) 125, andl preeertedl lo the eollections af 
the Linnean Society of Londen; comments 
am given on the telations of the nataral 
iste of that perixd. In an oiitorial In the 
hanes volume (pp, 2400) further comments 
are abides. 
—— Tithe of magazines and colles- 
tions, 
Gary, ¥, Sod, Mor. anal Apr, 101, p, a, 
Comite are the on the titles on varia 
agazines aM) collections, 
— Names of magazines. 
(eprey, ¥, No.5, May, 1001, pp. T7758. 
The discussion of the cuhject commenced 
im the preceding number of the taprey bs 
rontinged and suggestions for broprovemett 
fervd. 
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"Bator oF a Re 
Pee EL Nat Mun, Barn, No. TSH, 
« Jone 0, TSOl, Tet, 

The name Heptatremus fe traced back wp ite 
oteio and the history of the nomenclature of 
the genus detailed, It te shown that the 
enrllest nume was Eptofrefus (1820) acl thot 


The name Nolendia, having been applied 
in 1802 to one genus, could not be given to a 
secant, anid iris DEEL y the genus of but- 
tertiles named Mfelendia by Karech bn 1897 
hrnme! Hollandela, The Gonily Moley- 


~—— The: popolarity of White's Sel- 
borne, 
feprey, ¥, So, 7, daly, 19M, pp. v7, 
In view of the pollimpation of orera hun- 
red etitiows ‘land of three within the pat 


ol the popalarity of (Gilbert White's oelebrniesd 
work. 


Nomenclature at Berlin. 

Oeprey, ¥, So. 8, Avge. 181, pop. 1-5 
Comments are made on anode of the rules 
promnilgited by the resent Zoploghea) Con- 
gress at Berlin, aswell ae certain names pol 
lished by French ornithologists. The criti. 
fond me are stich oe were formed by 
‘compounding the fire part or syllables of 
one word and the fini) elements of wert ter," 
sich at Kahernagea composed of Ember [ice] 
aed [Tis] matgra, 
—— The Osprey or Fishhawk; its char- 
acteristics and halite. 
ee ¥. in the following nombers: No. 
1, Sept, fa, pp T-te Ne. hind igen tam, 

pip, 2-2; No. 3, Jan. 101, pp, 
Re. 4, Mar. 1001, pp. OG]; Naa, fi, air 
19, pp. FHT; Ko. 6, Jone, 101, pp. 
2-10; No. 7, July, liad, pr. 101: Nias, 
f, Amge., 100), pp. LA-Tt: Na, 0, Rept, 











dentally same other corious names are fe 
ferred to, epecdilly «a nomber of familinr 
bint and crustacean names which are evi- 


conaajuentiy the family name should te | 
Eptrtretile. | 


—_ Note on the genus Holloncdia of | 


srunptahenn capt to the mnk of wn enblamily | 


year), an inquiry ts instituted inte the cane | 














‘Gently anagrams of previous ones, A fet, 
hot previously recoguicel, le that pearly aw 
dicen taties of croctuctans (Cirndona, And: 
fem, Onrifiena, ete.) are siaply anagrams af 
Alowives. 
Notre cael Queries (9), Vill, No, 28, Nov, 
00, 1901, pp. aide. 
In soewer to o previous inquiry (Vel. rH, 
f. #5) the etymology and tron name of the 


ee American Alewlfe are given. In correction 
or | _ | | ol the great Sew England DMetlonary tt js re 
Pag (new series), x11, June 14, 1601, marke! that Alewife waa and still fa nome 


applied in some places in Englund to one of 
the Shade, aml quite naturmlly it wae brought 
over to the Unite!) States by the immilernta 
from England. Aloofe, given ssn etymon 
and an Indian nome, le nothing bat Alone, 
the anthyoe having been mistaken for an ff, 
Alone, Alowe, and Alloo, a# well os Alewtfe, 
afte derivatives from the old Latin than, 
William Swainson and his times, 
feprey, 1¥, ¥, in following wombers: (1) 
TV, Mae. 7, Mar. 100, pep, Dbi=208: (or) rv, 
No, 5, Apt, 1900, py, LH; (7) rr, ho, 
8, May, O00, pp. LE; (ry) rv, Na, do, 
Jiri, 1a, pop, TM-Le: iv) ov, Be, Dh, 
July, 10, pp. 1-171: (ve) ¥, 40,1, Rept, 
Tl, pp, Bb (VO) ¥, No. 8, Jan, 1001, 
Ph. r-88; (VIN) ¥, hed, Mar, TOL, pp, 
ha; (1x) ¥, So, i, May, 1001, pp. Tl-Fa; 
(x) ¥, No.9, Repl, 1001, pp eis; (cr) 
¥, Mo. 20, Ort, 101, pp. ie-1N: Gxm) ¥, 
ho. dl, Nov., 101, pp. 17-173; (10) ¥, 
he, 12, Dec,, TAM, pp, 176 fend), 
— General history of hints. 
(ery, V1, in the following tomers: (4), 
Jan., 1902, pp. I: (nm), Feb. 1903, PP. 
1S (it), Mar, WE, pp. 1-14: rv), 
Apr. 190, pp, 1500; (7), May, 1907, pp. 
21-8; (V0), Jone, 1902, pp, ota; (¥11), 
Jet yy LE, pe. 

The chapters of a gerieral work, 

Tn Chapter Tare considered: (p14) “The 
English names; (4-5) “The bird's phice tn 
nature: (46) *Chirtetorm af the elie” 
7-8)" The general characters of bile" (3) 

“The plitnage of birds: (5-10) “The feathers 
of bins; . CO-TS) The artngement of fienth- 





#3 a ef." (0) “The eolor of the plomagre™ 
fat Tl a8). ) : j ti-17) ae Moalting: or madras LiF “1D) 
Life and Letters of Thomas Henry “Molting periods: (190) 4 Individanl 
Huxley. By his son, Leonard Hux- 9 molt;" (20-21) “Color change without-moll.” 
ley. [A review. ] | In Chapter I are discussed: (p. 21) ‘dhen- 
Oeprey.¥,No.8,Jan.and Feb. 1901;ppara, | “SM entoeny sy (5-3) “ Phemnscles,” (5-37) 
‘The Grin and the ret of the nerrous 
Work and worry forthe classiciste, © system:" (37-54) “The alimentary spsterm:" 
Oaprey, ¥, 80.9, Rept, 1901, pp. 142-145, (ae-H) * “The tascular rretem;" (20-60) “The 


An editorial on nomenclature: induced by niaplratory system; (40) “The generntive 
aane remarkable tumnes recently poblished | Eyebeam.” 
Involving given and family names, euch me In Chapter TL is treated the “ Eoology of 
Edrondecopein after Klwant D, Cope. Inel- hinks titer sepamio headlines, vie: (1) ) 


“Contrast betwen uniformity of stroeture 
ul variety of habdie;*’ (al) * Variation in 
fia hai." 





riapheatt Guscsalastilies axa - conniferest 
jweader tec eatneorien: (1)? Eis Tile" aad (2) 
* fils ornithological work,” 

, ——_Bilographicat notioe of Jobin Cassi. 


f. (apeey, V1, Soa, Mar, 1902, ppp. Hb, 
ee An aeeoont is given of Cassin'’s personal 
bi) —charmeteristics. 
| —— The works of John Cassin. 
Osprey, ¥1, So, 5, Moy, 102, pp. 80H, 
° A ehronological summation of contrita-— 
thons to socketios, and ful) tithes of separmtely | 
. “published works are given, 
a. 
ws 
if 
_ 


weit. 
The Moringnold cels hare been bitherta 


found only in the seas of Indin and the Mo 


Inora-Dodinn archilpelagn, A species of one 
of the genera, Apiftielmichtige, was recently 
(iscovercd at Port Rieo aml is med 


mribhaews The 4iiierwa ef earctall, 


referred 
by Jordan and Evermann to the family Min 
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THE UNITED STATES NATIONAL MUSEUM: 
AN ACCOUNT OF THE BUILDINGS OCCUPIED BY THE 
NATIONAL COLLECTIONS, 





By Ricnann Katine, 
Amistont Seeretary of the Smithsonian Inatitution, in charge of the U.S. National Museum, 


INTRODUCTION, 


The object of this paper is to briefly deseribe the history and 
character of the several buildings in which the science and art collec- 
tions belonging to this Government have been housed and cared for, 
the time for such an account seeming especially opportune, in view of 
the recent beginning of an additional, larger, and more elaborate 
structure to meet the demands for increased space. No attempt is 
made to contrast the present accommodations with those provided 
elsewhere for a like purpose, only such criticisms being offered as 
are directly suggested by the buildings themselves, 

The scope of the U.S. National Museum, as defined by acts of 
Congress, is exceedingly broad, including, besides natural history, 
geology, archeology and ethnology, the various arts and industries of 
man. Its development, resulting largely from Government explora- 
tions, has been greatest in the four subjects first mentioned. The 
collections illustrating the industrial arts, though now mainly in 
storage, are nearly as extensive in the amount of exhibition Space 
required, and they can be rapidly enlarged and perfected as soon as 
a place is found for them, 

Since the seventh deende of the last century the Museum has been 
continuously ina state of congestion, and with ever increasing acces- 
sions, it early became necessary to resort to outside storage, in which 
the amount of material is now extremely large. The demand for 
additional room, therefore, dates lack over twenty years, bei ne based 
partly on the need of placing these valuable collections under safe 
conditions and partly on the important requirement of bringing them 
into service by classitieation and arrangement, Last year an impor- 
tant step in this direction was reulized—the passage of an act of Con- 
gress under which a more commodious and worthy building will 


speedily be secured. 
18] 
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As to the suitability for museum purposes of the existing buildings 
it may be said that the Smithsonian building was erected before 
much was known of museum needs, and it was moreover designed 
only in part for museum use. Its public halls, though exhibiting 
muny important defects, have as a whole served their purpose well. 
The accommodations for laboratories and the storage of reserve collec- 
tions are, on the other hand, very poor, being mainly found in base- 
ment and small tower rooms, inconvenient and badly lighted. 

The Museum building, constructed soon after the Centennial Exhi- 
bition of 1876, primarily for the extensive collections brought to 
Washington from that source, was put up hastily and cheaply, and 
therefore not as substantially as was advisable. It is practically one 
great exhibition hall, since its partition walls are pierced at frequent 
intervals with broad and high arched openings. The lighting in the 
main is not unsatisfactory, though with a different roof construction it 
could be much improved. Here again, however, fault is to be found 
with the space available for workrooms and storerooms, since, having 
practically no basement, these rooms are confined to the towers and 
pavilions. 

In planning the new granite building an opportunity is offered for 
correcting these faults. Crood and convenient lnboratories and storage 
rooms have been provided for, and it is intended that the exhibition 
balls shall show a decided improvement over those in the older 
structures. 

The history of the buildings is briefly as follows: 

In 1540 a society was organized in the city of Washington under the 
name of the National Institution, afterwards changed to the National 
Institute, among whose objecta was the direction of the Smith- 
son hequest, then under discussion by Congress, and the bringing 
together of collections in natural history, ethnology, and such other 
subjects as fall within the scope of a general museum. Its member- 
ship included many prominent persons, among them members of the 
Government and of Congress, which gave to the society a recognized 
position and secured to its purposes extensive quarters in the building 
of the Patent Office. Here were assembled the Inany valuable speci- 
mens brought home by the famous United States Exploring Expedition 
nround the world, as well as others derived from both Government 
and private sources, which formed the nuclens of the present national 
collections, soon to pass under other control, 

Under date of December 6, 1888, the President announced to Con- 
gress the receipt in this country and the investment of the Smithson 
bequest, amounting toa little more than half a million dollars, and 
also invited the attention of that body to the obligation devolving upon 
the United States to fulfill the objects of that bequest. During the 
seven and three-quarters years which ensued to the time of the actual 
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foundation of the Smithsonian Institution, this matter was constantly 
before Congress, the subject of numerous propositions and of extended 
debates. By the will of Smithson the city of Washington was to be 
the home of the establishment, but the character and extent of its 
buildings, as well as their site, depended upon the policy which 
Congress might adopt for carrving out the wishes of the benefactor, so 
tersely vet wisely expressed. 

The bill which was finally passed and received the approval of the 
President on August 10, 1846, cave to the Smithsonian Institution the 
enstody of the national collections, and provided for a site and building 
in the following terms: 


AN ACT To establish the “Smithsonian [netiintion,” for the tneresse and diffusion of knowledge 
AIDC Men. 


Sec. 4. And he it further enacted, That, after the board of regents shall have met and 
become onmnizes|, it shall be their duty forthwith to proceed to select a suitable site 
for such building as may be neceseary for the institution, which ground may be taken 
and appropriated ont of that part of the public ground in the city of Washington 
lying between the patent office and Seventh Street: Provided, The President of the 


"United States, the Secretary of State, the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of 


War, the Secretary of the ‘Nay y, and the Commissioner of the Patent Office, shall 
consent to the sume; bot, if the persons last named shall not consent, then auch loca- 
tion may be made upon any other of the public grounds within the city of Washing- 
ton, belonging to the United States, which said regents may select, by and with the 
consent of the persons herein named: and the said ground, eo selected, shall be set 
out by proper metes and bounds, and a dese ription of the same shall be made, and 
recorded in a book to be provided for that purpose, and signed by the said regents, 
oro many of them ae may be convened at the time of their said organization; and 
such record, or a copy thereof, certified by the chancellor and secretary of the board 
of regents, shall be received in evidence, in all courts, of the extent and boundaries 
of the lands appropriated to the said institution: and, upon the making of such rec- 
ord, auch site and lands shall be deemed and taken to be appropriated, by force of 
this act, to the said institution. 

Sec. 6. And fe it further enacted, That, so soon as the board of regents shall have 
selected the said site, they shall cause to be erected a suitable building, of plain and 
dorable materials and stroctore, without unnecessary ornament, and of eufficient 
eize, ond with suitable rooms or halls, for the reception anid arrangement, npon «A 
liberal scale, of objects of natural history, inclading a geological and mineralogical 
cabinet; aleo a chemical laboratory, a library, a gallery of art, and the necessary 
lecture roome; and the said board ahall have authority, by themeelves, or by a com- 
mittee of three of their members, to contract for the completion of such building, 
opon such plan as may be directed by the bound of regents, and ahall take sufficient 
security for the bothting and finishing the same according to the said plan, and in 
the time stipulated in such contract; and may so locate said building, if they shall 
deem it proper, 2 in appearance to form a wing to the patent office building, and 
may so connect the same with the present hall of said patent office building, 
containing the national cabinet of curiosities, as to constitute the said hall, in whole 
or in part, the deposit for the cabinet of said institation, if they deem it ex pealiont 
to do so: provided, said building shall be located upon said patent office lot, in the 
manner aforesaid: Provided, however, That the whole expense of the building arid 
enclosures aforesaid shall not exces the amount of . whieh som ia hereby 
appropriated, payable out of money in the treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
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> - tion, na may, in any year, remain unexpended, after paying the enrrent expenses of 


. the institution, And duplicates of all such contracts as may be made by the said 
board of regents shall be deposited with the treasurer of the United States; and all 
‘claims on any contract made as aforesaid shall be allowed and certified by the board 
of regents, or the executive committees thereof, as the case Tuy be, wind, being slyned 
by the chancellor and secretary of the board, shall be a sufficient voucher for settle 
trent and payment at the treasury of the United States. And the hoard of regents 
Bhall be authorized to employ such persone as they may deen necessary to superin- 
tend the erection of the building and fitting up the rocme of the institution. And all 
laws for the protection of public property in the city of Washington shall apply to, 
and be in force for, the protection of the lands, buildings, und other property, of 
| said institution. And all moneya recovered by, or accruing to, the institution, shall 
he paid into the treasury of tho United States, to the credit of the Smithsonian 
bequest, and separately accounted for, as provided in the act approved July first, 
_ eighteen hundred and thirty-six, accepting said beqtmest. 
Seo. 6. And be if further enacted, That, in proportion a8 suitable arrangements can 
be made for their reception, all objects of art and of foreign anil curious research, 
and all objects of natural history, plants, and geological and minersloical specimens, 
belonging, or hereafter to belong, to the United States, which may be in the eity of 
Washington, in whoseanover custody the same may be, shall be delivered to anch 
perrons as may be authorized by the board of regents to recelye them, and shall le 
arrminged ingoch order, and eo classed, as beet [to] facilitate the examination and study 
of them, in the building 20 nv dforwnid to be erected for the institution: * « & 
: Bec, 7, And be if further enacted, That the sectetary of the board of regents shall 
-. take charge of the building and property of said institution, * * # 
@. (Statutes IX, 102 See also The Amitheonian Institution. Documents relative to 
. its origin and history, 1835-1890, 1, pp, 4244. ) 
| 


S . The Smithsonian building, as is well known, was placed upon the 
- cs Mall. It was planned with reference to accommodationa for a museum, 
Pe a library, and other purposes, but the transfer of the specimens from 
+s ue the Patent Office did not take place until 1858, when Congress began ~ 
, _ to make small appropriations for the maintenance of the museum 
* feature, The collections increased so rapidly that hy 1875 they were 
__s- eecupying fully three-fourths of the Smithsonian building, and, in 
fact, all parts not actually required for the activities of the parent 
institution, the administrative offices, and the exchange service, 
~The Centennin! Exhibition at Philadelphia, from which so large n 
quantity of valuable objects wits aequired thut they had to be stored 
i provisionally in the so-enlled “Armory building,” which they com, 
pletely filled, led to the erection of the present Museum building, It 
- ae “proved inadequate from the beginning, and for Hnny years new — 
collections have been accumulating in outside rented buildings, mere 
_ storehouses of brick and wood, 
_ After a lapse of twenty-five years Congress has again appropriated 
- funds to extend the quarters, but this time on a far more liberal sale, 
which will permit of the erection of a much langer and more substan- 
tial structure, presenting a dignified exterior, in better keeping with 
the other permanent buildings of the Government. It will also stand 
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on the Mall, but along its northern edge, directly facing the Smith- 
sonian building. Upon its completion, the Museum will be in oceu- 
pancy of a group of three buildings, counting a part of the Smithso- 
niin as one, and it may safely be predicted that none will long contain 
any Vacant space, 

THE SMITHSONIAN GROUNDS. 


In a bill for the organization of the Smithsonian Institution, pre- 
pared by Representative John Quincy Adams, and presented to the 
United States Senate on February 15, 183," provision was made for 
anustronomical observatory, to be erected under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Treasury upon land belonging to the United States, 
which, after its selection, should be granted for the purpose and con- 
veyed as adeed of gift to the trustees of the Institution. ‘The locality 
known as Camp Hill, near the banks of the Potomac River and the 
mouth of Rock Creek, opposite Analostan Island, seems to have been 
under consideration at that time. It was the same site that Washing- 
ton had designated for the National University, and was subsequently 
nsed for the object Mr. Adams had in mind, but under the direction 
of the United States Naval Establishment. 

In another bill, introduced in the Senate by Lewis F. Linn, on Feb. 

ruary 10, 1541," it was proposed that the entire tract known as the 
Mall he appropriated for the uses of the Smithsonian Institution, with 
the provision that the buildings should be erected in accordance with 
plans prepared by and under the supervision of the National Institu- 
tion, to be approved by the President.of the United States. In bills 
submitted to the same body in June and December, 1844, by the 
‘Library Committee, consisting of Senators Rufus Choate, Benjamin 
Tappan, and James McP. Berrien, appeared the first definite charac- 
terization of the building, which was to be placed upon asite to he 
selected in that portion of the Mull lying west of Seventh street, 

The bill for the establishment of the Smithsonian Institution which 
finally passed Congress and received the approval of the President on 
August 10), 1846,° was drafted by Representative Robert Dale Owen. 
The sections relating to the site and building are quoted on pages 183 
and 184 of the introduction. 

Upon the orominization of the Bowrd of Hecents attention in regard 
to the site seems first to have been directed toward the Mall. and here 
its location was finally established, though not without some difficul- 
ties and delay, the choice being subject to approval by the President 
of the United States, the Secretaries of State, the Trensury, War, and 
the Navy, and the Commissioner of Patents. At a meeting of the 
Regents on September 9, 1846, the chancellor, the Secretary, and the 


aSenate bill Dict, 1S. 'Sinate bill 244, 1841, ¢ Statutes 1X. 108. 
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executive committee, five in all, were constituted « committee on 
grounds and buildings, whose first report, submitted on November 30 
of the same year, resulted in the passage of the following resolution: 


That the Regents of the Smithsonian Institution do select and adopt asa site for 
their buildings so much of the Mall, in the city of Washington, as lies between 
Seventh street and the river Potomac, if the consent of the persons named in the 
fourth section of the act to establish the Smithsonian Institution for the increase and 
diffusion of knowledge among men be obtained thereto; and that upon «uch consent 
being obtained in doe form, the Secretary is hereby instructs] to cause the said 
ground so selected to be set out by proper metes anid bounds 

On December 1 following the Board amended the above resolution 
by adding the following clause after the word Potomac: 

Subject to the power of Congres’ to grant any portion of the same weet of Four- 
teenth street to the Washington Monument Society for the purpose of erecting a 
Monnet thers. 

As consent to this proposition was not obtained, it was resolved by 
the Regents on December 4: 

That a committee of three be appointed by the chancellor to confer with the 
President of the United States and the other persons named in the fourth section of 
said wet, andl ask their consent to the selection by said Regents of that portion of 
anid reservation lying between Seventh and Twellth streets weet, in said city, mo the 
ite for the necessary buildings of eaid institution; and, if sich consent be given— 
_ftia further renleed, That anid buildings be located thereon, ond at least two hun- 
dined and fifty feet eouth of the centre thereof, 

The committee designated consisted of Representatives Hough and 
Owen and Senator Evans, but failing in the object of their mission, 
the Board resolved, on December 23: 

That the Regents of the Smithsonian do select and appropriate a the site for 
their buildings the south half of so moch of the ** Mall,” in the city of Washington, 
a8 lies between Ninth and Twelfth streets. 

The consent to this choiee by the President and other persons 
named in the fourth section of the fundamental act was communicated 
to the Board on January 20, 1847, and the further provisions of the 
act were then carried ont, namely: 

And the said ground #0 selected shall be set out by proper metes and bounds, 
and a deseription of the same shall be made, and recorded in a book to be provided 
for that purpose, and signed by the mid Regents, or so many of them os may be 
convened at the time of their said organization: and such record, or a copy thereof, 
certified by the chancellor and Secretary of the Board of Regents, shall be received 
in evidence, in all courts, of the extent and boundaries of the lands appropriate! to 
the said Institution; and upon the making of eueh record such site and lands shall 
be deemed and taken to be appropriated, ly force of this act, to the said Institution. 


After the close of these proceedings, however, which at the time 
seemed to be conclusive and did finally prevail, the subject of a site 
was again reopened and led to further inquiries and considerations. 
These can best be told in the words of the late Dr. George Brown 
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Goode, as recorded in his paper on the Smithsonian Building and 
Crrounds." 


After the present site had been selected there appears to have been some dissatie- 
faction in regard to it: nor ix this to be wondered at, since at that time the Mall waa 
remote from the inhabited portion of the city, being a part of what was then known 
nd The Island,” now called Sonth Washington: This portion of the city was cut 
off by an old and unsightly canal running to the Potomac and crossed by simple 
wooden bridges at four points between the Capitol and the Potomac River, It was 
nifenced and waste, occupied from time to time by military encampments and by 
traveling showmen. After the completion of the east wing in 1850, when the first 
lectures were held in the Institution, the Regents were obliged to build plank wulke 
for the accommeédation of visitors. Indeed, with the exception of the Capitol 
grounds and these surrounding the Executive Mansion, the open places in the city 
were entirely unimproved, 

Seon after the selection of the present site the question was reconsidered by the 
Board, and a committee appointed to obtain, if posible, another location. In the 
bill a4 it finally pases Congress permission had been given to locate the building 
on the space between the Patent Office and Seventh street, now occupied by the 
building used for the offices of the Interior Department, This wis partly to enable 
the Institution to utilize for ity collections the large hall in the Patent Olfiee then 
assivmesd to the ‘National Cabinet of Curiosities,” partly, no doubt, to secure a more 
central location. To obtain thia ground, however, it was necessary to have the 
approval of the President of the United States and other public officials, which woe 
not found practicable, The committee fixed wpon Judiciary Square, an open space 
of rough ground, in which at that time the city hall (a portion of the present struc- 
ture), the infirmary, and the city jail were located. Though the adjoining strects 
were entirely yacant, this site was regarded as moch more accessible than the Mall, 

A proposition was sulmnitted to the common council of the city of Washington, 
that the site of the city hall should be resigned for the nse of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution upon its offering to pay to the city $50,000, a sum deemed sufficient to erect a 
building for the use of the city government upon the site south of Pennsylvania 
avenoe, between Seventh and Ninth streets, now occupied by the Center Market, 
A bill was introduced inte Congres, authorizing the Regents to purchase the city 
hall, but the common council refused to consider the proposition and the site of the 
Mall was need. 

That part of the Mall appropriated to the Institution has been known 
as the Smithsonian reservation, while to the entire square between 
Seventh street and Twelfth street, west, including the reservation, 
the name Smithsonian Park has been commonly applied. 

At their meetings of December 4, 1546, and January 28, 1847, the 
Kegents appropriated a total sum of 34.000) for grading, laying out, 
and planting the grounds of the Institution, under the direction of the 
building committee, which was also authorized to expend not over 
$10,000 in the construction of a permanent fence around the grounds, 
The latter, however, was erected for less than 3500), 

In 1848, the building committee entered into a contract with John 
Douglas, of Washington, to the extent of $1,050 for inclosing the 
reservation with a hedge and for planting trees and shrubs. The 

The Snithsoninn Institation, 46-16, The History of | its Fires Half Century, 
pp- 247=2tH. 
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architect of the building marked out the paths and roads and indicated 
the positions of the trees and shrubs, to comprise about 160 species, 
principally American. The surrounding hedge was to consist on each 
of the four sides, respectively, of pyrocanthus, osage orange, cherokee 
rose, and hawthorn, Although considerable progress in this work 
seems to have been made during the yeur, the contract was considered 
not to have been properly complied with, and it was canceled in L844. 
— The same year, for the convenience of those who attended the lec- 
tures in the east wing of the Smithsonian building, a walk was built 
from Seventh street to the eastern gate of the grounds and the path 
from the Twelfth Street Bridge was repaired. In speaking of the 
considerable expense which such improvements outside the reseryation 
entailed upon the Institution, Secretary Henry, in his report for LB40, 
said : | 

Tt is hoped that the authorities of the city of Washington will canse bridges to 
be erected across the canal and walks to be constructed through the public grounds, 
to facilitate the approach to the building, and that the Institution will nat be expectad 
to provide accommodations of this kind. 

In their report for 1550, the building committee stated that up. to 
the end of that year $3,747.51 had been spent upon the grounds, and 
that probably litthe more expenditure on that account would be neces- 
sary. Portions of the roads about the building had been graded and 
many trees and shrubs set out. An appropriation having been made 
hy Congress for the purpose, Mr. Andrew J. Downing, at the request 
of the President, was then preparing a plan for converting the entire 
Mall, including the Smithsonian grounds, into a landscape garden. If 
this plan were adopted, the Smithsonian lot would form part of an 
extended park, of which the Smithsonian building, by its site and 
picturesque style of architecture, would be a prominent and attractive 
feature. 

In 1851, according to the report of the same committee, the Mall 
Was in course of rapid improvement under Mr. Downing. The cor- 
poration of the city appropriated $2,500 for an iron bridge across the 
canal at Tenth street, and a gravel walk was corried thence to the 
hailding, The Smithsonian reservation of 19 acres had been inelosed 
with a fence and planted with trees at an expense to the Institution of 
about S000, but the execution of Mr. Downing'’s plan, at the cost 
of the General Government, would, in the view of the committee, 
render unnecessary any further dishursements by the Institution, 
Without surrendering the right of use of the reservation kppropri- 
ated to the Institution, the partition fence between it and the other 
part of the Mall had been removed and the whole eiven in charge of 
Mr. Downing. 

Although relieved at this period, and at its own request, of the care 
and improvement of its grounds, which have since remained under the 
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supervision of the officer in charge of public grounds, the Institution 
hus always maintained a deep interest in the condition of its surround- 
ings, and has in fact aided materially toward their betterment, as fre- 
quently noted in the reports of Secretary Henry and his successors. 

In 1555 Professor Henry wrote that since the death of the lamented 
Downing but little had been done to complete the general plans of the 
improvement of the Mall proposed by him and adopted by Congress, 
although an annual appropriation hud been made for keeping in order 
the lot on which the Smithsonian building is situated. Regret was 
expressed that Congress bad not made an appropriation to promote 
the suggestion of Dr. John Torrey and other botanists of establishing 
here an arboretum to exhibit the various ornamental trees of indi- 
genous growth in this country. 

This scheme was never more than tentatively carried owt, but in L899 
the Secretary of Agriculture revived the subject, in his annual report, 
from which the following extract is taken: 


One of the needs of the Department is an aboretum in which can be brought 
together for study all the trees that will grow in the climate of Washington. The 
need of such an establishment was felt early in the history of the capital and wae 
brouht forward more than fifty years ago among the various plans proposed for the 
use of the Smithson bequest, which was finally devoted to the founding of the pres - 
ent Smithsonian Inetitution. In the report of the building committee of that Insti- 
tution for 1850 the following statement occur: 

‘Mr, Downing, the well-known writer on rural architecture, at the request of the 
President, is now preparing a plan for converting the whole Mall, including the 
Smithsonian grounds, into an extended landscape gunden, to be traversed in difforent 
directions by graveled walks and carriage drives and planted with specimens, prop- 
erly labeled, of all the varieties of trees and shrubs which will fourish in this cli- 
mote."" 

This admirable plan, apparently from lack of financial support from Congress, was 
never syetematically proseente|, and the plantings at first made were so neglected 
that the nurse trees themselves are now being rapidly broken down and destroyed 
by storm, disease, and decay. When the grounds of the Department of Agriculture 
were nid out, in F868, Mr, William Saunders, thon, as now, horticniturist of the 
Department, established « small arboretum commensurate with the seize of the 
grounds, An arboretum in this climate, however, requires an area of several hnn- 
dread acres. The tite has come when the economic needs of the Department and 
the education and pleasure of the poople demand o rich collection of trees planted 
so as to secure the best effects of landécape art, furnishing complete materials for 
the investigntions of the Department of Agriculture, and so managed as to be a 
perennial means of botanical education. We are now engaged in introducing useful 
trees from all parte of the world, such as those producing fruits, dyes, nuts, oils, and 
tune, those neeful for ornamental purposes, and especially those promising shade, 
Shelter, anc fuel in the arid region. 

At the present time we have no central place in which to plant and maintain a 
series of these trees for study and propagation, The importations must be sent out 
as fasta they are received, without any opportunity for our investigators to make 
any observations on their behavior under cultivation, and in the case of small and 
valuable importations subjecting the whole stock to the possibility of total low, In 
view of these conditions, | wish to bring to the attention of Congress the importance 
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of placing at the disposal of this Department an area of suitable sixe and situation 
for a comprebensive arboretum, In order to five a spectie hess for considera- 
Hon of this project, T suggest that the area known as the Mall be set aside for this 

**No part of the public domain,” said Professor Henry in 1856, “‘is 
more used than the reservation on which the Smithsonian building 
stands, but as vet no special appropriation has been made by Con- 
gress for continuing the improvement of the grounds, and it is to be 
regretted that years should be suffered to pass without planting the 
trees which are in the future to add to the beauty, health, and comfort 
of the capital of the nation,” In the sume connection mention is made 
of the beautiful monument erected that year near the Institution by 
the American Pomological Society to the memory of Downingg—a just 
tribute to the worth of one of the benefactors of our country, "The 
adoption of his ornamental plan for the public parks of this city was 
in purt due to the example of the Regents in embellishing the grounds 
around the Smithsonian building. 

In 1555 Professor Henry remarked that— 

The proposition to supply the public grounds with a complete series of American 
trees has long been contemplated, but as no appropriation has been made by Con- 
gress for this purpose, the Patent Office, conjointly with the Institution, has taken 
the preliminary stepe by iseuing a cireular asking for seeds of every species of our 
forest trees and shrubs that would be likely to thrive in this latitude. This circular 
has been widely distributed, and it is hoped will meet with a favorable response frou 
all who are interested in making more generally known, and in introducing inte more 
extensive cultivation, the natural ornamental products of our own soil. The seeds 
are to be sent by mail to the Commissioner of Patents and placed in charpe of the 
olficers having the care of the public grounds, 

In 1862 Professor Henry reported that the trees and shrubbery in 
the grounds were growing finely under the care of the commissioner 
of publie grounds, B. B. French, esq. He also called attention to 
the city canal forming the boundary of the Smithsonian grounds on the 
north, and across the basin or widest part of which most of the oink: 
tors to the Institution had to pass. This basin, since the introduction 
ef Potomac water, had become the receptacle of the sewage of the 
city, and was then an immense cesspool, constant ly emitting noxious 
effluvia prejudicial to the health and offensive to the senses of all who 
approached the locality, Certain methods of abating the nuisunce were 
sugprested, 

As before noted, the fence and hedge which originally marked the 
outlines of the Smithsonian reservation were removed in the time of 
Downing, thus destroying all visible traces of its limits. On the 
south this reservation is bounded by B street south, on the west by 
Twelfth street west. Its depth from B street is 759 feet 9 inchos 
and its length from Twelfth street 1,086 feet 8 inches, its eastern line 
coinciding with the western line of Ninth street. Its area, therefore, 
amounts to about $25,590 square feet, or a little less than 19 acres, 
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The Smithsonian building oceupies a central position in the reserva- 
tion, its main entrance being on the axis of Tenth street extended. 
The Museum building, finished in 1881, stands 50 feet to the eastward 
of the Smithsonian building, with its front face nearly on a line with 
the rear face of the latter. It extends back to B street south, and on 
the east overreaches by about 65 feet the limits of the reservation. 
There still remains at the southwest corner of the reservation, border- 
ing on B and Twelfth streets, sufficient space for another structure of 
smaller size than the Museum building, should it ever be considered 
advisable to make such use of it, but otherwise all new buildings must 
be placed outside of the reservation. 

The Army Medical Museum, erected in 1586, at the corner of B 
and Seventh streets southwest, is the only other structure in the 
Smithsoninn park, and further extensive building operations within 
this square must be carried to its northern side. Such action has been 
necessary in regard to the additional large building for the National 
Museum authorized by Congress in 1903, the center of which, like 
that of the Smithsonian building, will be on a line with the axis of 


Tenth street. 
_ As to the present condition of the park it may be said that all traces 


of the old canal and creek have long since disappeared, and fairly 
good paths and driveways now lead to the Smithsonian and Museum 
buildings. Unfortunately, however, no improvement can be noted in 
regard to the trees and shrubs, which were to be made so prominent 
i feature. None have been planted for many years, and the older 
ones are dying out or being destroyed by natural causes, much injury 
having been produced by severe storms. There has been « constant 
trimming and cutting down, but no attempt to add or build up in this 
direction, and the general effect is of a park lacking care and culti- 
vation. 
THE SMITHSONIAN BUILDING. 
HISTORICAL ACCOUNT. 


In his account of the Smithsonian building and grounds,* the Inte 
Dr. George Brown Goode has said: 

That the Smithsonian Institution, before it could begin active operations, ninet 
have a home of ite own, would doubthes have been regarded as a necessity by any 
one considering the requirements of the future, Richard Rush, however, appears to 
have been the first to state this idea in words, which he did in o letter addressed, 
Sovernber 6, 1558, to the Secretary of State, in response too request of the President 
for sigpestions in regard to the proper manner of carrying out the bequest. * * * 

Tn bills introdoced in the Senate in June and December, 1844, by the Library 
Committee—Rufus Choate, Benjamin Tappan, and James MecP. Berrien—appeared 
the first definite characterization of the building, which was to be plain and durable, 
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without annecesary ornament, and to contain provisions for cabinets of natural 
history and geology, and for a library, a chemical laboratory, and lecture roome, 
* * © The cost was at that time limited to $80,000. In 1846, however, the bill of 
Dr. Robert Dale Owen, without change of phruseology from those which had pre- 
ceded it in remind to location and character of the structure, was adopted, but the 
limit of the cost was Increased, and $242,129, the exact amount of the Smithsonian 
interest which had at that time accrued, “together with any additional interest 
which might remain after paying the current expenses of the sneceeding years,” wns 
designated for that purpose, * * * 

From the very beginning Dovtor Owen was the chief advocate of a large and 
showy building. In this matter he was supported by the sympathy of the people of 
Washington, and especially Mr. William W. Seaton, mayor of the city and one of the 
Rerents, whose interest in the realization of the plan of Smithson nndonbtedly did 
much at last to secure action from Congress, Outside of Washington there was much 
oppoeition to an expensive lailding, owing partly to the tianmner in which the 
bequest of Stephen Girard had been rendered for many years inoperative by the 
action of ite trustees, * * * Dr, Owen, nevertheles, more than any other person 
at that time concerned in the establishment of the Institution, seems to have felt 
that moch of ite future success depended upon the erection of a building which 
should perform « legitimate duty in dignifying and making conspicuons the work of 
the organization to which it belonged. Srarcely anyone ean doubt that Boetor 
Owen wae right snd that the usefulness of the Smitheunian Inetitution has heen 
materially aided by the fact that its building has for fifty years been one of the chief 
architectural ornaments of the national capital. 


- 1846 and 1847. 


The first formal action of the Board of Regents, in respect to the 

building called for in the fundamental act, was the passage of a reso- 
lution on September ?, 1840, authorizing and instructing the Chan- 
cellor, Secretary, and executive committee— 
to take such measures as may be deemed by them most proper to obtain plans 
for the erection of building», fulfilling all the conditions in reference to them con- 
tained in the law organizing this institution, and that said committee report such 
plan as they may approve to this Bourd at ite next meeting: and, farther, that said 
committee specially report in regard to the best material for said buildings, and to 
the best modes of warming, lighting, anil ventilating the same, with estimates of the 
eost when constrocted of different materials, ete. 
The committee so organized consisted of Vice President George 
M. Dallas, chairman; Representatives William J. Hough and Robert 
Dale Owen, Gen. Joseph G. Totten, and W. W. Seaton, mayor of 
Washington. 

A notice to architects, inviting competitive designs, was published 
in the Washington newspapers of September 22, 1846, and with the 
object of accumulating information that might guide the Board in the 
choice of « plan for the building, a subcommittee, consisting of Messrs. 
Owen, Hough, and Totten, visited the principal cities of the United 
States; examined many of their most noted structures; had confer- 
ences with several eminent architects; collected specimens of the best 
stone material, and obtained data regarding the cost of construction. 
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This subcommittee reported the results of their inquiries on Novem- 
ber 30, 1846. After which the full— 


committee unanimously selected out of thirteen plane that were submitted to theny 
by some of the principal architects throughout the country, two hy Mr. James Ren- 
wick, jr., of the city of New York, the architect of Grace Church, the Church of the 
Puritans, Calvary Church, and other structures in and near New York; and they 
recommended tothe Board for adoption one of these, being a design in the later 
Nortian, or, ag itmay, with mire strict propricty, be called, the Lombard style, as 
it prevailed in Germany, Normandy, and in southern Europe in the twelfth cen- 
tury. The design comprises a center building, with two wings, connected with the 
main building by low ranges anda cloister. The entire front is 421 feet, and the 
extreme depth in the center, including the carriage porch, 15) fect. The height of 
the principal tower is 145 feet, and that of the main building, to the summit of the 
hattlement, 65 feet. The design includes all the accommadiations demanded by the 
charter, to wit: A museum, 200 feet by 50; a library, 90 feet by 50; a gallery of art, 
in the form of a T, 125 feet long; two hectore rooms, one of which is capable of con- 
taining from 800 to 1,000 persons, and the other is connected] with the chemical 
laboratory; a committee room for the Board of Regents; a Secretary's room; « room 
for the effects of Mr. Smithson; a janitor’s room, ete. 


At a meeting of the Regents on January 23, 1547, the following 
resolution from the committee was brought up for consideration, hut 
no action upon it was taken, namely: 


That the Norman plan of a building for the Smithsonian Inetitotion, furnished by 
James Renwick, jr., of New York, substantially ae amended, agreeably to the sug- 
gestions of the committee, is approved and adopted hy this Board. 


On January 26, 1847, the chancellor submitted the following reso- 
lutions, which were read and laid upon the table: 


Revolred, That in view of the vast field of knowledge, to the increase and diffusion 
of which the act of Congress directs the efforts and fonds of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, this Board deem it inexpedient and hazardous to appropriate to the erection 
ofa building « larger eum than one hundred thousand dollars. 

fteaelred, That John Haviland, of Philadelphia, architect, be requested to state in 
writing, formally to this Boanl, whether be will undertake to creet a boilding apon 
the model of the central structure he has alrendy planned and furnished to this 
Board, with slight changes of arrangement, which will embrace all the chief objects 
expressed in the act of Congress, for the sum of one hondred thonsand dollars; said 
building to be of grinite or sandstone. 

Reoleed, That the committee of three, hereinafter appointed, be authorized to 
confer with Mr. Haviland, and that, upon this Board receiving from him the written 
and formal undertaking mentioned in the foregoing resolution, they be anthorized to 
engage his services as architect for the execution of hie plan and to complete all the 
necessary contracts. 

Mr. Alexander D. Bache, one of the Regents, submitted to the 
Board on January 27, 1847, two resolutions of similar import, the 
vonsideration of both of which was deferred. One of these was as 
follows: 

Reoleed, That in the opinion of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian [nstitn- 
tion it is oonecessary and inexpedient to expend, in erecting « building to meet the 
requirements of the act creating the establishment, from the principal of the fund of 
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hwo hondred ane forty-two thonsand one hundred and twenty-nine dollars referred 
to in the first section of the act, a som exceeding one hundred thousand dollars. 


The resolutions finally adopted preliminary to the work of building 


7 
were agreed to by the Regents on January 25, 1547, nearly all being 
a offered by Mr. Owen. The most important follow: 

7" Reeofred, That the Norman plan of a building for the Smithsonian Institution, 
+ fornishel by James Renwick, jr., of Sew York, substantially as amended und 
so rediaeed agreeably to the suggestions of the committee, is approved by this Bound. 
-_s Resolved, That « building conmittee of three men bers of the Bourd, ns provided 
. - in the fifth section of the act of Congress, be appointed, who are hereby anthorized 
mid empower, on behalf of the Smithsonian Institution, to enter into contracts for 

> 


the completion of the buildings; and that said committee have power to employ one 
ofmore persons to superintend the erection of the buildings and the fitting up of 
the roomea of the institution; and that the work shall be done to the entire satisine- 
tion of the said superintendent or superintendents; and that the said superintendent 
of superintendents #hall have power, and shall be required, to reject any of the 
miterial propos! to be employed, and aleo to object to inferior or insufficient work, 
nnd to direct ite change, at his or their discretion. 

Reotred, That in the performance of the duty intrusted to them, the building eom- 
mittee of three hereinbefore referred to shall give the contracts to the lowest bidder 
of goo! reputation, who shall give onexceptionable security, to the entire satisfac- 
tion of the committee, for the performance of said contracts; and such security shall 
In all eaees be taken. No advance ¢hall in any case be made; and fifteen per cent. 
ofall payments ehall be retained until the faithful performance of the work. 

Kesolred, That the building committee, after taking counsel with the Secretary, 
bball carefully revise the specifications of the plan furnished to this Board by the 
architect before entering into any contract; and if, after such examination, they 
thall be of opinion that any modifications of the sald plan and specifications are nee- 
eeary for the safety, durability, or better adaptation of the structure, they may 
incorporate three in the said spoctfications; but no nddition to the dimensions of the 
building shall be made, nor any ornament of any kind added; and the said melifj- 

rations shall have sole reference to the safety, dlorability, and adaptation of the 
tntilding. And the whole amount of the contract for the said building, incliding 
the modifications above provided for, shall, under no circumstances, exceed the 
amount of the original estimates of the architect, to wit: the sum of two hundred 

and two thousumd dollars, with « percentage not exceeding ten per cent. on the said 
Reaolred, That the building committes be also anthorias] to contract for the warm- 
ing and lighting of the Imilding; provided that the contract for the above objects 
ehall not exceed five thonsand dollars. 
Reaoleed, That the building committee be also anthorieed to contract for the fitting 


up and furnishing of the building of the tmstitution; provided that the contract for 


the same shall not exes! twenty thousand dollar, * * * 

Amd it being on the one hand desirable that a portion of the buildings to be 
erected by the institution be ready for nee at an carly day, and on the other band it 
it exeential to the solidity and dormbility of a structure of the sixe required to 

: embnoe all the objects specified in the act of Congress that its erection be grudngl 
and not too mipidly hastened forward: Thereiore— 

Reoleed, That the baikling committee be instrocted to arrange the contracts for 
the buildings of the institution so that the wings of said buildings may be completed 
intwo years from the present time, and the whole completed in five years, 

Resoleed, That the building committee be instrocted, in the arrangement of the 

— ) buildings, to extend the gallery of art throughout the western range ond western 
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wing, and to arrange two lecture rooms, and no more, in the building. Temporary 
armngements shall be made to receive in the west wing of the bnilding the library 
of the Institution, ontil the library proper be completed. 

2. Reantred, That the building committee invite proposals for the construction of 
the exterior walls of the bailing of yD Potomac Barletta, af marble, of uranite, 
andl of blue grveises, reepoctively, sud adept that one of these four named materials which 
‘shall be deemed to combine the requisites of cheapness, beauty, and durability, 


The manner of providing for the cost of building and other matters 
relating thereto were explained by Secretary Henry in his report for 
1850, in which he says that— 


The law of Congress incorporating the Institution, while it did not forbid the 
expenditure of a part of the income for other objects, authorized the formation of a 
library, 2 misenm, and a gallery of art, and the erection of a building, on a liberal 
scale, for their accommodation, Tt was, indewd, the opinion of many that the whole 
income ought to be expended on these objects, The Regents did not consider them- 
Selves at liberty to disregard the indications of Congress and the opinion expressed 
in favor of collections, and after much discussion it was finally concluded to divide 
the income into two equal parts, and after deducting the general expenses, to devote 
one-half to the active operations set forth in the plan just deseribed and the other 
to the formation of a library, aoueenn, and a gallery of art. 

* * © Tt therefore became aheolotely necessary that the income should be 
increased, and in order to do this it was proposed to save the greater part of the 
$242,000 of ancroed interest which Congress had authorized to be expended in a 
building, by enecting it amet not to exceed 250,000) the nucleus of an elifice wh ich 
could be expanded ax the wants of the Institution might require, and to add the 
remainder to the principal. 

Unfortunately, however, for this proposition, Congress hail presented to the Insti- 
tution the great museum of the exploring expedition, and a majority of the Regents, 
supposing it necessary to make iminediate provision for the accommodation of this 
wilt, had taken preliminary steps, previous to my appointment, to construct a lange 
building, and, indecd, a majority of the committes to which the mutter was referred 
had determined to milespet thie plan of the present edifice. Strenvous opposition was, 
however, made to this, and asa compromise it was finally agreed to draw from the 
United States Treasury $250,000 of accrued interest, and instead of expenditur this 
immediately in completing the plan of the proposed building to invest it in Treasury 
notes, then at pur, and to finish the building in the course of five years, in part out 
of the interest of these notes, in part out of the sale of « portion of them, and also in 
part out of a portion of the annual interest accruing on the original bequest. It waa 
estimated that in this way, at the end of five years, besides devoting $250,000 to the 
building, the annual income of the Institution would be increased from $20,000 to 
nearly 0,000), a sum sufficient to carry out all the nrovintone of the. pivurramiaié. 

It is to be regretted that * * * instead of the plan of a costly boilding there 
had not heen adopted the nuclens of a more simple edifice, which could have been 
modified to meet the wants which experience might indicate, 

The original estimate for the building, furniture, and improvement of the grounds 
was $250,000, and could the actual cost have been contined to this sum all the results 
anticipated from the scheme of finance which had been adopted would have been 
realized at the end of five years. During the past year, however, it has been found 
necessary, for the better protection of the collections, to order the fireprooting of 
the interior of the edifice, at an increased expense of $44,000. This additional draft 
on the funds eun only be met by extending the time for the completion of the bnild- 
ing, and even this will require the appropriation of a portion of the income which 
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coght to be devoted to other purposes. The active operations will suffer most by 
thie draft on the income, since it will be made for the better accommodation of the 
library and the mosenm. 

On February 5, 1847, it was resolved by the Regents— 

That the buikling committee, in conjunction with the Secretary, be authorized to 
publish, in such form os they may deem moet appropriate, one thousand copies of a 
brief treatise, to be entitled “Hints on Public Architecture,’ and to be ilostrated 
with designs of the plan of the bailding adopted for the Smithsonian Institution, 
and, at the option of the committee, with any other designs that are the property of 
the Institation, provided that the cost of the ume shall not exceed one thousand 
dollars, which eum is hereby appropriated for that purpose. 

This allotment was subsequently increased to $1,200, The work 
was prepared by Doctor Owen, with the assistance of Mr. Renwick, 
and was published in 154%, under the title ‘* Hints on Public Archi- 
tecture, containing, wmong other illustrations, views and plans of the 
Smithsonian Institution, together with an appendix relative to build- 
ing materials. Prepared on behalf of the Building Committee of the 
Smithsonian Institution, by Robert Dale Owen, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee,” It is quarto in size, but does not belong to any of the regu- 
lar series of Smithsonian publications, 

The first building committee of three members, appointed on Feb- 
ruary 5, 1847, consisted of Mr. Robert Dale Owen, Mr. W. W. Sea- 
ton, and Gen, Joseph G, Totten. Changes were made in the compo- 
sition of the committee from year to year, and after a \yrief period 
none of its early members remained. Reports were subshitted annu- 
ally to the Board of Regents up to the close of 1857. The work of 
the committee during LS4T was extremely arduous, comprising the 
selection of the stone for the building, the preparation of specitica- 
tions, the making of contracts, ete., all of which was accomplished 
within an incredibly short space of time, Forty-one meetings were 
held during the year. 

Various marble, granite, and freestone quarries within 2 moderate 
distance of Washington were exaimined, with the gratuitous Sistanee 
of David Dale Owen, a brother of the regent and a prominent geolo- 
gist, and much information regarding them and the quality of their 
products was obtained. The inquiries embraced the chief marble and 
granite quarries of Maryland; the freestone quarries of Aquia Creek, 
Virginia, where the material for the older part of the Capitol, the 
White House, Treasury, and other public buildings in Washington 
had been secured; and the freestone quarries of the upper Potomac 
River, mostly in the vicinity of Seneen Creek, on the banks of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, about 23 miles above Washington. 

The marble quarries of Maryland (mostly in the vicinity of Clarks- 
ville, about 15 miles from Baltimore) were found to vield two qunli- 
ties of stone—one tine grained and of excellent quality, the other 
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somewhat coarse, highly crystalline, and inferior in quality, known as 
“alum limestone.” 

The quarries in the neighborhood of Woodstock, Maryland, fur- 
nished a granite equal to that of Quincy, and not excelled for beauty 
of appearance, compactness of structure, and uniformity of color, 
texture, and composition by any other granite quarries in the United 
States. There was no objection to this stone except on the score of 
expense, unless it be considered that in this material the effect of light 
and shade from projecting surfaces is ina measure lost, while in marble 
and good tinted freestone every shadow is sharply marked. 

The Aquia Creek freestone was not to be trusted, being pervaded 
by dark specks of the protoxide and peroxide of iron, which, in per- 
oxidating, acquire a yellowish or reddish color, and having occasional 
clay holes, such as disfigure the Treasury and Patent Office buildings. 

The freestone from the upper Potomac, in the vicinity of Sencea 

Creek, was considered the best and most durable of all the Potomac 
freestones, The lilac-gray variety found in the Bull Run quarry, 24 
miles from Washington, was especially recommended and pronounced 
to be equal, if not superior, to that supplied for Trinity Chureh, New 
York, from the quarries of New Jersey. It hasu quality that specially 
recommends it to builders. When first quarried it is comparatively 
soft, working freely before the chisel and hammer; but, by exposure, 
it gradually indurates, and ultimately acquires a toughness and con- 
sistency that not only enables it to resist atmospheric vicissitudes, 
but even the most severe mechanical wear and tear. It can, there- 
fore, be worked at less expense than granite or marble and was the kind 
selected for the building. 

All of the above varieties of stone were subjected to tests for dura- 
bility under exposure to the weather, ete., by Prof. Charles G. Page. 
Their cost per cubic foot, delivered in Washington, in accordance 
with the lowest prices quoted by quarry owners, was as follows: 


Cents, 
1. Coarse-grained Garhi of dlom limestone, aceording to oa Wee A) it Gi) 
a. Fine-grained marble... 2... os. ce eee eee ene we eee eee dene ee tas 70 
SNCS oo oie c cede me sees recat hese waeee nee ste cyeepeceeeceebeseeapen Baa) 
uA TENE LP OOMOENE See re fee nto e era ere beer er vie tery cee wp mes 40 
A, Seneca Creek freestone, lilacgray variety, from Bull Run quarry rinerad 20 


Bids for the construction of the building were received up to March 
15, 1847, and were opened on March 16. Several were found to be 
proposals for doing only a part or some particular kind of the work, 
but for the erection of the entire building there were fourteen bids, 
varying in amount from $14,000) to S318.40M). James Dixon & Co,, 
of Washington, were the lowest bidders for Seneca freestone laid in 
rubble masonry, and also for ashlar finish, as follows: 
eg es a a ee rm et. | | 
Beneca freestone ashlar ........- Se ee SE ae ee a aes 06, 250 
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The committee decided that regularly coursed ashlar was best suited 
to the design and would make a more substantial piece of work than 
rubble, They also concluded that, with a doubt whether Seneca free- 
stone did not assort even better with the Lombard style of architec- 
ture adopted than marble, it was inexpedient to expend $23,000 addi- 
tional for the latter, The bid of James Dixon & Co, (consisting of 
James Dixon, of Washington, and Gilbert Cameron, of New York), 
at $205.50, was therefore accepted. Mr, Dixon retired from the 
firm on June 1, 1547. 

The contract was signed on March 19, 1847. It ineluded the moat 
expensive part of the furniture, such as the shelving, cases, desks, 
drawers, and tables in the laboratory and apparatus room; the book- 
cases, large tables, and alcove desks in the library; the glass cases in 
the museum; the seats in the lecture rooms, elevators, toilet rooms, 
rain-water cisterns; the chairs and tables in the Regents’ rooms, flues 
for heating and lighting, ete., but not the heating and lighting plant 
nor the drainage. 

One condition of the contract was that the work should extend 
through five years, or to March 19, 1852. It was also stipulated that 
the building should be erected in such proportions during each year 
as the committee might direct, but so that the payments to the con- 
tractor in each of the first four years of the contract should not exceed 
$41,000 annually, and that the wings and connecting ranges ahcatit bes 
completed in two years from the date of the contract. 

It was subsequently appended to the contract that in case the Regents 
should thereafter determine to make important alterations in the plan 
of the building or in the time of its execution, the contractor was to be 
paid pro rata according to the prices in the contract for work executed, 
and reasonable damages if the nature of the case should justly demand it. 

The architect, James Renwick, jr., who resided in New York and 
made approximately monthly visits to Washington, was paid at the 
rite of $1,800 a year, with traveling expenses amounting to about $310) 
more, An assistant architect and superintendent, Mr. Robert Mills, 
was also employed on the grounds, at S1,000 a vear. 

The probable cost of the building had been estimated as follows: 





Convirect Tor tihng on ee ee ce eee eee ce eee nnneecewes ex . $231,000 
Fitting up and furnishing... -.-...-2-2222.00 ciel ce eeeeeeneee----s----, 20,000 
Warming and lighting... SR eee eae eee Re So Sree She Ff, OOD 
Superintendence 69,000 anvimlly).....----- 0s... scccssceseeceese 15, 000 
Drainage . . SC eee Or err’ | an ee er 1,o) 
Supplying ater to bniliding 2-2. .:.-2ssc..0 122s = y 650) 

RINE SON eres thls 4p ecco Gok pee ee we Caw oe eaten eo 273, 000 


Owing, however, to the contract being lower than was expected, and 
to other facts, the committee judged that the expenditures for the 
building for the five years would amount to only about $236,000. 
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The location of the building was fixed in the middle of the Smith- 
sonian reservation as to north and south, the center of the main 
structure being upon the axis of Tenth street southwest. 

Toward the close of the year IS47, as stated in the committee's 
report, the contractor was covering in the east connecting range, and 
hoped still to cover in the east wing before the frost interfered. He 
had also begun to lay the foundations of the west wing and connecting 
range, but nothing had yet been done toward the erection of the main 
Inailding,. 

The corner stone was laid on May 1, 1847, with imposing Masonic 
ceremonies, the day being regarded in Washington in the nature of a 
public holiday. A procession over a mile in length, composed 
of the various lodges of Free and Accepted Masons of the District 
of Columbia, with a large delegation of Masons from Baltimore and 
Philadelphia, the District militia, and three military bands, having 
formed at the city hall, proceeded to the Executive Mansion, where 
it was joined by the President, heads of Departments, members of 
the diplomatic corps, ete., and thence to the Smithsonian grounds, 
The marshal in chief was Mr. William Beverly Randolph. After 
prayer by the grand chaplain of the Grand Lodge of Maryland, the 
ceremony of laying the stone was performed by Grand Marshal Ben- 
jamin B. French, assisted by Col. James Page and Mr. Charles Gilman, 
grand masters of Pennsylvania and Maryland, respectively. An 
address was then delivered by Hon. George M. Dallas, chancellor of 
the Board of Regents. A national salute was fired by the Columbia 
Artillery and one of the bands played a national air. The ceremonies 
closed with the benediction, pronounced by Rev. Frank 5. Evans. 
The gavel used-and the apron worn by the grand marshal were the 
same that had been used by Washington in conducting the Masonic 
ceremonies upon the laying of the corner stone of the national Capi- 
tol. In a cavity of the stone were deposited, in a leaden box and 
leaden casket, many articles appropriate to the purpose, and among 
them an engraved plate, inscribed with the names of the members of 
the establishment, the officers and Board of Regents of the Institution, 
the building committee, and the architects. The ceremonies were 
witnessed by at least 6,000 or 7,000 persons, 


1843. 


At the close of 1848 the building committee reported that the east 
wing and adjacent range would probably be ready for occupation early 
in January. ‘The interior of this part was at that time finished except 
the shelving of the cases for the npparatus and the furnaces and yen- 
tiluting apparatus. Battlements, not in the original plan, had been 
added to the eastern cloister, as the roof seemed too conspicuous. 


te 
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The west wing and connecting range were completed externally, and 
the hall of the gallery of art (intended to be used temporarily for the 
library) was well advanced. Work upon the bookeases was in prog- 
reas. The foundations of the main part of the building, including 
the towers, were laid, and the superstructure carried about 5 feet 
high. The campanile, octagonal towers, and two smaller corner 
towers of the center building were 30 feet above their foundations, 


LS4i), 


The entire Smithsonian building, according to the annual statement 
of the building committee for 1849, was under roof before winter, the 
work having been pushed to protect the large amount of masoury and 
woxlwork. The central front towers and four corner towers of the 
main building were carried up as high as the walls of that building, 
and the central rear tower 30 feet high. The work of fitting the west 
wing and connecting range for temporary library purposes was still 
in progress. The east wing was taken possession of for the uses of 
the Institution April 10, 1849, 

The following changes were made during the vear: The lecture hall, 

as originally constructed, in the east wing, proving entirely too small, 
the adjoining apparatus and laboratory rooms were removed and the 
entire wing formed into one large lecture hall provided with seats for 
1,000 persons, The proposed lecture room in the lower main hall 
was given up, and the space thus obtained was divided, a room #5 ly 
5) feet being assigned as a depository for physical apparatus, the 
remaining space being allotted to the library. The east range was to 
he used for the laboratory and working apparatus rooms, connecting 
on the one side with the lecture hall and on the other with the 
ip pPAraAtus Museum. 
The two stairways, which in the original plan were carried up 
between the two north front towers and the main building, were 
dispensed with and the place they occupied added to the library, 
as was also the central hall, and, as before said, a portion of the 
proposed lecture hall. The space for the library was thereby nearly 
doubled in size, and the stairease was to occupy the interior of one of 
the front towers. A clerestory to the long upper room, or museum, 
of the main building was adopted by the committee, but was never 
constructed. 

Secretary Henry's part in the above changes is thus referred to in 
his report for 154: 

The plan of the Smithsonian building was designed by the architect and recom- 
mended to the Boant by a committee of the Regents before the programme of ongani- 
zation was ailopted. It is not strange, therefore, when the building came to be 
occapied, that changes in the internal arrangement shoukd be deemed advisable, 
which woulil letter adapt it to the wants of the Institotion, Such changes, at my 
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suggestion, have been made; and for the propriety of these Lam responsible. They 
are principally, however, those of simplification, and in themselves aid nothing to 
the coat of thy edifice, An increased expense, however, will arise out of the furnish- 
ing of new rooms which haye been acquired by the alterations. 


1851). 


The operations during 1850, as shown by the building committee's 
report, were mainly directed toward the completion of the exterior. 
The central building was roofed and slated, and inclosed in such man- 
ner as to be perfectly protected from the weather. The prinvipal 
front tower was curried up to a height of 122 feet and covered in 
temporarily for the winter. The lower central tower was completed. 
The campanile and northeast corner towers were roofed in. The cen- 
tral south tower was carried to a height of 40 feet, and the southesst 
and southwest corner towers were built to the height of the cornice of 
the cell of the main building. 

At this time Secretary Henry reported on the general state of the 
finances as follows: 

After all the expenditures which have been made on the building, grounds, publi- 
cations, researches, purchase of books and apparatus, not only is the original bequest 
untouched, but there is now on hand upward of $200,000 of accrue] interest, This 
will be sufficient to finish the exterior of the building, including all the towers, the 
interior of the wings, ranges, and a part of the interior of the main edifice: which 
will afford suificient accommodation for some vears to come, and leave $150,000 to 
be added to the principal. 

On February 26, 1850, a portion of the interior framing and floors 
of that part of the main building intended to contain the museum of 
apparatus, fell into the basement, and a meeting of the building com- 
mittee was immediately called to examine into the conditions. This 
accident also led to a meeting of the Regents on March 2, at which the 
following resolution was adopted: 

Reeotved, That Ube building coomities be requested to take under consideration the 
reports of the architect, superintendent, and contractor, on the subject of the late 
accident; that they aeociate with them Professor Rache, General Totten, the Secre- 
tary of the Institution, and some competent and entirely impartial architect or archi- 
tects; that they make a survey of the whole building, report the manner, faithful- 
ness, atl security in which the building contract hos hitherto been executed, and 
npon the plan most propor, in their estimation, to repair the damages and finish that 
portion of the bailding in which the accident happened and other unfinished por- 
tions thereat, 

The committee so designated reported on July 3, 1550, its principal 
conclusions und recommendations being as follows: 

1. That the workmanship of the ent stone of the exterior is good, and the masonry 
generally, thongh in some respects not of the best quality, is of a passable character 
with reference to the terms of the contract. 

2. That the interior of the main building is defective in the kind of materials orig- 


inally adopted, and to a considerable degree in the quality of the materials employed, 
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These consist principally of wood, and are not of a proper character for a building 


intended to contain valuable deposits, many of which will be donations to the insti- 


tution, presented with the implied condition that they are ta be properly secured 
against danger from tire. This mode of construction was probably adopted by the 
original building committer, in order to lesen the cost of the edifies and to bring it 
within the eum appropriated by the Board, 

3. Although the committee are anxious to save the acerned interest, and to devote 
it to objects more in accordance with the spirit. of the original bequest than the erec 
ton of a costly building; yet, they would recommend that the interior work of the 
center building, ax now existing, be removed, and that there be substituted for it a 
fireproof stroctore, in accordance with the plan recommended in. the reports of Mr. 
Renwick and of the commision of architects, 

4. The completion of the building on this plan, sceording to the estimate of the 
commision, reyuires an widitional outlay of about $4,000, To meet this additional 
expense, the oommittes recommend the adoption of the suggestion of their chairman, 
Colonel Davis, that the exterior of the buildingand the interiorof the tower be corn- 
Pleted in accordance with the plan and within the time speciiiel by the ovntract, 
and that the remainder of the interior be finished agreeably to the now plan, in the 
comme of a number of years, and in such portions as can be paid for out of the annual 
interest of the Smithsonian fond, not otherwise appropriated. The object of this 
part of the proposition is to prevent the derangement of the plan of finunce origi- 
nally proposed by Doctor Rache and adopted by the Board of Kepents, viz, of saving 
out of the accrued and accruing interest, alter paving for the butldine, (tie mctis ot 
$150,000, to be added to the principal. 

5, By the addendum to the contract, the Revents have the power of stopping the 
building at any stage of ite progress on paying the contrictor pro rata for the work 
done, according to the prices specified in the contract, and allowing for reasonable 
damages if the circumstances require the payment of them, The estimates in this 
ease are to be made by the architect of the institution or other architects selected 
by the Regents, Put with reference to the quality of the work which has been 
done, it is the opinion of the legal adviser of the committee that the decision of the 
architect of the building is final, both with regard to the Regents and the contractor. 

#. In accordance with the forementioned stipulations of the contract, the come«iit- 
tee have nsjuested Mr. Renwick to furnish an estimate pro rata for completing the 
whole exterior of the building and the interior of the towers, making deductions 
for materials and workmanship which be would have condemned had the building 
heen completed accorling to the original plan. The following is the decision of the 
architect, which has been ogresd to by the contractor, with the understanding 
that nothing is to be paid him on account of profit on work omitted by the propre 
change, Viz: 

For finishing the whole exterior of the building, all the interior moms of 
the towers and of the wings, the eum of..........................-...- S185, 14 


7. The committer recommend to the Board of Regents that they agren to this 
proposition, and that a resolution beadopted directing the contractor to proceed with 
the work in accordance therewith. In recommending this course to the Bourd, the 
committer act in conformity with the advice of two of the commission of architeots, 
vis: Mr. F. B. White and Mr. J. E. Niernsee, who undertook the examination in 
detail of the parts of the building, and gaye an estimate as the basis of an ejtitable 
settlement. 
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& By adopting the above sum of $185,154 as the amount to be paid to the con- 
tractor, Mr. Renwick gives the following estimate of the cost of finishing the building 
in accordance with the fireproof plan, viz: 


Amount of proposed contract..........- a. eeeecee. $155, 14 
Expense of fireprooting the entire dotiter " baliding according? i’ placa and 
estimates of the architects.......... aS ee cStadeevdetcaueawne cae 44, 000 


Expenses common to both plans: 
Plastering center building............c000c00ceecensece anaes $9,000 











pee TS oka ad een dee ee eee ewe eee el dee sont oy AD 
Staircase of library and Museum.................220e2.e0026s 4h 
Fornitore of library and Museum.............222022252 2.05. 4,700) 
aa ON a ee eee ee ee Cee es ee a ee 2) 
Materials now on the ground, but which may not be teed... 2.2.2.2... nt 1, (0 
Total expense of the building, incloding fireproofing .............. 245,479 
#. The original contract, with the addition made to it by direction of the 
building committee, ie. ................-.......-++------. Sarre .- 200,810 
Add the estimate of Greproofing --.-.........-.------------ oe twang ees st eee 


Thus we have for the cost of the building, acconling to the estimate 
Of the mommitmion n-ne ee ee eee ees eee wee ene e nese | 268, 810 

Sore.—The foregoing estimates are exclusive of the solaries of ‘the architect and 
superintendent; also of the cost of the improvement of the grounds and part of the 
furniture. 

This last sum is greater than the preceding by $3,091, The difference, according 
to the statement of Mr. Renwick, is doe to the various deductions he has made on 
account of defective materials, imperfect workmanship, and changes in the plan. 

In conclusion, the committee are fully of opinion—and in this they are sustained 
by the commission of architects—that, by adopting the plan of fire-proofing proposed 
by Mr. Renwick and the proposition of the contractor, the building will be ren- 
dere] safe and durable ata very reasonable cost, considering the amount of work 
which has been bestowed upon it. 

The committee do not consider it necessary to offer any remarks on thé cause of the 
aocident which led to these investigations, If these recommendations be adopted, 
the whole structure of the interior of the main building in which the accident 
occurned will be exchanged for one more in accordance with the permanence and 
ntility of the edifice, ard in this cmse they will consider the arcident as a fortonate 
event. 


ISO. 


In view of the report of the special committee following the acci- 
dent in 1550, the Regents found it necessary to deviate from their 
original intention, and to order the removal of the woodwork which 
had been erected in the interior of the main building and direct that 
its place be supplied by fireproof materials. During 1851 all the exte- 
rior of the building, including the towers, was completed. Some 
minor changes in interior construction, insuring better fireproofing, 
was also arranged for. 

Ata meeting of the Regents on February 27, 1 S51, 1t was resolved 
that the executive committee be requested to inquire into the fensi- 
bility of providing buildings for the residences of the officers of the 


a 
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Institution on the Smithsonian grounds or other convenient location, 
and, if they deem expedient, to report plans and estimates for such 
buildings to the Board at their next meeting. The reply of the execu- 
tive committee, made on May 1, 1852, was as follows: — 


That after due reflection they have come to the conclusion that it would conduce 
very moch to the interssts of the Institution if the officers were provided with 
honses on the Smithsonian grounds, 4o that they might be present on all oceasions 
and be as much as powible at all times identified with the operations of the Institu- 
tion; yet al present, while the main editice iv unfinished, they do not consider it 

gt visable te incur the Peer of mlditional Leililingrs, atid would therefore reconi- 
mend that in ten of the rent of a honse $500 be added to the salaries of Professors 
Jewett and Baird, to be paid from the beginning of the present your. 


La52. 


In this year the contract with Gilbert Cameron, including the finish- 
ing'of the exterior of the entire buililing and the interior of the wings, 
connecting ranges, and towers, was declared completed, leaving the 
whole interior of the main building to be finished, All the woodwork 
and plastering of the interior of the main building was, by resolution 
of the Board, to be removed and its place supplied by fireproof mate- 
rials. Mr. Renwick withdrew his services, as it was not thought best 
to continue his salary, and Capt. B. 8. Alexander, U. 3. Corps of 
Engineers, was employed to prepare detailed drawings and plans for 
the balance of the work. 

Referring to this subject in his report for 1852, Secretary Henry 
wrote: 

From the report of the building committee it appears that the contract for finishing 
the interior of the wings and ranges and the roome of the towers has been completed, 
The whole interior of the main building, comprising a rectangular Space of 20 frag, 
long, 50 wide, and about 60 high, remains to be finished with fireproof materials, 
It is proposed to divide this space into two stories and a basement. These slorien 
will be dewoted to the library, the museum, and a large and convenient lecture 
room, 

The business of the Institution would be much facilitated were this part of the 
building completed. Since Congress has authorized the cstablichment of a library 
and musecm, it will be well to place all the objects of interest to the public in the 
main building and make this exclusively the show part of the establishment, devot- 
ing the wings and ranges and rooms of the towers to the business operations and 
other purposes of the Institution. In the present condition of affairs there is no purt 
of the edifice to which the public has not access, and, consequently, business hus to be 
transacted amidst constant interruptions, The loss of time and effective life to which 
all areexposed who occupy a position of notoriety in the city of Washington ia truly 
lamentable, and where this is enhanced by facility of access to gratify mere curiosity 
the evil becomes scarcely endurable, Progress in business under such circumetances 
can only be made by an encroachment on the hours usually allotted to rest, and 
that, too, at the expense of wasted energies and shortened days, 
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1853. 


Mr, Gilbert Cameron was given the contract for completing the 
structure in accordance with his previous terms, and the building 
committee kept constantly in view the idea of rendering the main 
building entirely fireproof and of constructing it in the most durable 
and substantial manner. ‘These changes of arrangements delayed 
work until June 18, 1858, from which time onward it was actively 
prosecuted. The committee found great difficulty in deciding upon 
“ proper position and plan of a large lecture room, but finally con- 
cluded to place it in the second story in the middle of the main build- 
ing, where the greatest width could be obtained. 


1854, 


At the close of 1854 the building committee reported that the main 
or center building was finished, with the exception of a few unim- 
portant additions. Many changes had been required for the better 
security and adaptation of the building, and they involved an addi- 
tional expense. 

1850. 


During this year the entire edifice was completed, and the tinal 
report of the architect was approved by the committee. The follow- 
ing account of the interior of the building at this time is taken from 
Secretary Henry’s report for 1855, with some annotations from the 
report of the building committee: 


The building is at length completed, and its several apartments are now in # con- 
dition to be applied to the uses of the Institution, As various changes have been 
made in the original plan, the following brief description may not be inappropriate at 
this time. It consists of a main edifice, two wings, two connecting munges, four large 
projecting towers, and several smaller ones, Ite extreme length from east to west ts 
447 feet, with a breadth varying from 40 feet to 160 feet. The interior of the east 
wing is separated into two stories, the upper of which is divided into.a snite of rooms 
for the accommodation of the family of the Secretary. The lower story principally 
comprises a large single room,@ at present appropriated to the storage of publications 
and the reception and distribution of books connected with the system of exchange. 
The upper story of the eastern connecting range is divided into a number of small 
apartments devoted to the operations in natuntl history, and the lower story is fitted 
up asa working laboratory. 

The interior of the main edifice is 200 feet long by 4) feet wide® and consists of 
two storice and a basement. The apper story ie divided into a lectore room capable 
of holding 2,000 persons * and into two additional rooms, one on either side, each 50 








#Seventy-five feet by 45 feet. 

bAnd ©) feet high from the basement floor to the upper ceiling. 

The lecture room, the optical and acoustic properties of which are probably 
unsurpissed by any apartment intended for the same purpose in the United States, 
eccopies one-half of the upper story of the main building, besides a portion of the 
frontend rear towers. [te precise length is %) feet and extreme width 62 feet. It 
will comfortably seat 1,500 persons, and when crowded will contain upward of 2,000, 
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feet sjuare, one of which is appropriated to a mimseum of apparatus and the other, 
at present, tou gallery of art. Both are occasionally used as minor lecture roome 
and for the mectings of scientific, educational, or indnstrial associations. 

The lower story of the main bailding consists of one lunge hall, to be approprinted 
toa museum ora tibrary, It is at present unoccupied, but will be bronght into uxe 
is soon as the means are provided for furnishing it with proper cases for containing 
the objects to which it may be appropriated. 

The basement of this portion of the building is used as o lumber room and as a 
receptacle for fael. 

The weet wing is at present occupied as a library, and is sufficiently large to 
sooommodate all the books which will probably be received during the next ten 
years, The west connecting Monge is appropriated tom reading room. 

The principal towers are divided into stories, and thos furnish « large number of 
rooms of different sizes, which will all come into use in the varied operations of the 
Institution. <A large room in the main south tower is appropriated to the meetings 
of the Establishment" and the Board of Regents; three rooms in one range, in the 
main front towers, are need as offices: and two roome below, in the same towers, are 
oceopied by one of the ssistants and the janitor; other rooms in the towers are used 
for drawing, engraving, and workshops. There are in the whole tnilding, of all 
sizes, P=) different apartments; of these # are of a large size, and are intended for 
public exhibitions, 
| The delay in finishing the building has not only been attended with advantage in 
husbanding the fonds, but alse in allowing 4 more complete adaptation of the inte- 
rior to the purposes of the Institution, It is surely better, in the construction of 
such an edifice, to imitate the example of the molinsk, who, in fashioning his stell, 
adapts it to the form and dimensions of his body, mther than that of another animal 
who forces himeelf into a house intended for a different occupant. The first point 
fo be settled in commencing a building is the uses to which it is to be applied, 
This, however, could not be definitely ascertained at the beginning of the Institution, 
and hence the next wisest step to that of not commencing to build immediately was 


“the establishment were more precisely known. 
» * * The whole amount expended on the Imilding, grounds, and objects con- 
nected with them is $18,727.01. This exceeds considerably the original estimate 


The excess has been principally occasioned by enbstituting fire-proof materials for 
the interior of the main building instead of wood and plaster, which were originally 
intenelecd, 

* * * Weshonld not forget that the ordinary expenses of the Institution have 
constantly increased, and that, while the nominal income has remained the same, 
the valoe of money has depreciated: and, consequently, the capability of the original 














“The ceiling is supported by two rows of columns extending the whole length. At 
the middle of the space corresponding to the principal éntrances are two wing walls. 
by which, with the aldition of screens, the whole tpace may be divided into two 
lange roome, with a hall extending across the building between them. This etary 
may bo need fora library ora museum, or for both, as the wants of the Institution 
may require. It is finished in a simple but chaste style and has received veneral 
commendation. Indeed, it is, perhaps, in appearance one of the mist in posing 
rodmé in this country, apart from udaptation to its porposes. The floor through 
the middle purt is formed of cut stone, that of the other parts is of wood, which, 
resting on the arches beneath, without space between to contain air, ia considered 
sufficiently fireproof and not subject to dampness from the variation of bem perature 
and humidity of the atmosphere, 
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bequest to produce results has been abridged in a corresponding proportion. Besides, 
when the building is entirely ocenpied, the expense of warming, attendance, ete., 
must necessarily be much increased beyond ite present amount. The repairs, on 
account of the peculiar style of architecture adopted, will ever be a heavy item of 
expenditare, The several pinnacles, buttresses, and intersecting roofs all afford 
points of peculiar exposure to the injuries of the weather. 


1857. 


In 1857 the building committee stated that at its last session Congress 
had appropriated $15,000 for cases for the collections belonging to the 
Government. These were then finished and formed o beautiful addi- 
tion to the large hall on the first floor, being apparently well adapted 
to the purpose intended. ‘The west wing, devoted to the library, had 
been furnished* with alcoves and a gallery extending around three 
sides of the room, an arrangement serving to increase greatly the 
necommodation and security of the books. 

No report was made by the building committee after this year. 


LS5s. 
In his report for 1858 Secretary Henry states that— 


In order to increase the capacity of the lange room appropriated to the collection, 
the cases have been arranged in two stories, forming a series of alcoves and a gallery 
on each side. By the adoption of this plan space can be provided for double the 
number of specimens which were exhibited at the Patent Office, 

a | La i iL] id i= 


Comparatively few repels have been required during the past year on the taild- 
ing, though the changes which have been necessary to noctinnoiibe the increasing 
operations of the Institution have involved considerable expense. The corridors, 
which were entirely open to the northwest wind, have been inclosed with glazed 
sashes: a large amount of space has thos been rendered available, and a considerable 
portion of the interior of the boilding protected from the inclemency of the weather. 


During this year the Government collections at the Patent Office 
were transferred to the lower main ball of the Smithsonian building, 
in secordance with the provisions of the act of Congress of Aurust 
10, 1546. 

FIRE OF tai, AXD RESTORATION OF THE ATILDINE. 


On Junuary 24, 1865, the building of the Smithsonian Institution 
was visited by a destructive fire, which burned out the upper story of 
the main building and the large towers at the north and south 
entrances. The following account of this dizaster is taken from Sec- 
retary Henry's report for 1865; 

The most important event of 1565 was the destruction of a part of the building and 
its contents by the fire of January 24. This event must continoe to form an epoch 
in the history of the Institution; and though it can not but be considered a most 
serious disaster, it may yet lead to changes of importance in the correction of ten- 
dencies which might oltimately have abeorbed the annual income and neutralized 
the more liberal policy which has thos far been pursued. In view, therefore, of the 
character of the event, as wellas the continuity of the history, it is deemed cxpe- 
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dient, before proceeding with an account of the operations of the year, to repeat 
brief? the facts connected with the origin and results of the fire, 

Tt may be well, however, for the better information of those not soquainted with 
the Smithsonian building, to premise in meard to it the following particulars: It 
consists of a main edifice. 200 feet long and 50 wide, with two large wings and two 
connecting ranges, having in all an extreme length, in an east and west direction, 
of 450 feet. In front and rear of the middle portion are projections, terminated by 
high towers, two on the north and one on the south side; nercever, on each comer 
of the middle building is a stoaller tower, and also one on each of the two wings, 

The whole of the first story of the main boilding, in a single room, is devote! to 
the museum; the upper story, in three apartments, wis asigned to the lecture room, 
the gallery of art, and the cabinet of apparatus. The west wing i# entirely appro- 
printed to the library; the east wing to the residence of the Secretary and a store 


room for publications and specimens of natural history. The enst collecting range 


contains the laboratory and affies rooms; the west ronge is an extension of the 
moseum. In the lange tower were the Regents’ room, the offices of the Secretary, 
storerooms, and workshop. 

Though the original plan was moch admired for its architectural effect, it was 
soon found that, in relation to the means at the dispoml of the building committee, 
it was too expensive to admit in its construction of the exclusive use of fire-proof 
materials; henee, while the exterior waa to be constructed of cut freeetone, it was 
concluded to finish the interior in wood and stocen. Fortunately, this plan, which 
whe carmed out in regard to the wings, the connecting ranges, and the towers, was 
thandoned before the completion of the main building. After the exterior of this, 
including the roof, had been finished and the framing of the interior was in place, 
the latter suddenly gave way and was precipitated inte the cellar—a mass of broken 
timber. The attention of the Regents having been called by this accident to the 
insecurity of the woodwork, they directed that the further progress of the hoilding 
ehould be stopped until means coukl be accumulated for finishing the remainder of 
the editice ina more stable manner and with fire-proof materiale, In accordance 
with this direction, after an interval of several years, the construction was recor- 
menoed under the direction of Capt. (now Gen.) B. 8, Alexander, of the Engineer 
Corps, and the whole of the main building, except the inside of the towers and the 
framing of the roof, which hud previously been completed, was finished in a sub 
stantial manner in iron and brick work. The architect advised the removal of the 
rom, bot as this would have ewelled the cost of the building still further beyond the 
oetimate and the means at command, and as the covering was of slate, the framing 
under it was thought to be in no danger from fire, This, however, was destined to 
be the part on which the first attack of the element was to be made, Through a 
mistake in some workmen, the pipe of a stove which had been temporarily need in 
one Of the upper rooms was introduced through the wall into a forring epee resem 
bling a flue, bot which discharged the heated gir from the combustion iato the lint 
immediately under the roof, instead of into the air through the trie chimney.@ 








Previous to the fire the large room partly ocenpled by the Stanley collection of 
Indian portraits hod been fitted out with about 200 feet of coses around the walls to 
receive the ethnological specimens in the possession of the Institution, While 
engaged in rearminging the pictures above these cwes, the workmen, with « view to 
their own comfort, unfortunately placed the pipe of « stove in a ventilating fue 
which opened under the roof, and thos caused the conflagration which ilestroved 
tlhe: Upp aer part of the ooin building. Fortunately, none of the ethne logical articles 
had been placed in this room, and consequently these specimens, with those of the 
museum and of the general collections, have been preserved. (Secretary Henry. 
Report for IStH, p. 31.) 
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The rafters were set on fire, and before the barning was discovered the entire wood- 
work ander the covering was in flames. The progress of the fire was eo rapid that 
but few of the contents of the upper rooms could be removed before the roof fell in. 
The flames soon extended to the large towers, and, as these acted as high chimneys, 
they greatly increased the intensity of the combustion, The conflagration was only 
stayed by the incombastible materials of the main building. Had the original plan 
of constructing the interior of the edifice in wood and plaster been fully carried out, 
the whole strocture would have been destroyed and the valuable library and rich 
collections of specimens of nataral history entirely Inst. 

The aperture which deceived the workmen was probably made by thoes who origi- 
nally plastered the building. It oceupied a middle point between two windows, and 
from ite position would naturally lead to the inference that it was designed to con- 
Hoct the products of combustion direetly into the chimney, from which it was only 
ecparited by the thickness of a single brick. For what reason it had not been 
placed in the middle between the two windows isunknown. [tis refnembervd that 
some fen years previous to the fire this opening was during several weeks need for 
the insertion of a stove pipe, without suspicion of accident at the time; bot in the 
Interval the wood had undergone a process of drying which rendered it more com- 
bustible. 

Constantly impressed with the fact that the interior of the two wings and the eon- 
necting munges were constracte! of combustible material, | have always felt great 
anxiety on account of the liability to conflagration of these parts of the building. 
The rest of the odfifice, with the exception of the interior of the towers, wax sap- 
posed to be secure from injury of this nature. A night watch was constantly kept, 
barrels and buckets filled with water were placed at suitable points, and strict rules 
were adopted prohibiting the carrying of exposed lights, as well as the practice af 
smoking, in-any part of the edifice. That these precantions wert unavailing has been 
seen, the fire having been communicated wt a point where danger wae least sue 
pected, and in a manner which rendered its occurrence sooner or later almost 
inevitable, j 

The weather at the time was extremely cold, and before the engines could be 
brought into operation the whole of the roof was in flames. Commencing at the 
west end of the center building, the flames were driven by the wind, which blew 
fron that direction eastwardly, and, fortunately, away from the library, in the west 
wing. The destruction of the roof of the main bailding invelved that of the con- 
tents of the rooms immediately beneath it and also those of the three principal 
towers adjacent. In the former were the Indian portrait gallery, the lecture room, 
and the apparates room, The tint of these contained the large collection af paint- 
ings by Mr. Stanley and a series of Indian portraits belonging to the Government. 
The lecture room was constructed on acoustic and optical principles, and not only 
answers perfectly the ends for which it wae immediately intended, but had served 
also a a model for lecture rooms in various purts of the country. The apparatus 
room contained the principal part of the articles presented by the late Dr. Robert 
Hare, and a large nomber of instruments of recent construction intended beth for 
Hlustration and original research, 

The loses in the south tower were, first, the contents of the Regetits’ room, 
intlading the personal effects of Smithson; second, those of a large room above it, in 
which were stored the private library of Reverend Doctor Johns, of Virginia, and the 
public library of Beaufort, South Carolina, deposite] there at the request of Flon. Mr. 
Stanton, for preservation until the end of the war; and, third, in the attic, a large col- 
lection of public documents and complete sets of the Smithsonian Reports, intended 
for distribution. The effects of Smitheon bad but little intrinsic vulie, and were 
chiefly prized ag mementos of the founder of the Institution. They consisted of 1 
number of articles of chemical and physical apparatus, such ax were used by him in 
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his perambolatery ERCUMSIGTS, two emall cabinet! of minute specimens of minerals, 
a ellver-plated dinner service, and a tronk filled with manuscripts. The portmit 
of Smithson while a etodent at Oxford, a medallion likeness of him in bronze, lis 
library, consisting of 150 volumes, and asmall pointing were saved, The manoseripts 
consisted principally of notes on scripa of paper, intended! apparently for alphabetical 
arrangement in a commonplace book, afterthe manner of a philosophical dictionary. 

The loses in the north towers were the contents of the offices of the Secretury, 
including the records and copies of the correspondence of the Institution, the Tattler 
cute to illustrate the publications, the steel plates of an expensive memoir, several 
boxes of stereotype plates, a large number of mumnnecripts of the Secretary on schen- 
tific subjects, four memoirs accepted for publication, about o hundred yolumes of 
valuable books from the library, use! for constant and immediate reference: a large 
nomber of copies of the Smithsonian Reports and duplicate documents; the contents 
of the workshop, consisting of a lathe, forge, a full set of tools, and an assortment of 
hardware and materinis for the constraction and repair of apparatus: and of the 
upper room of the highest tower, incloding the clockwork of an anemometer for 
recording the direction and force of the wind. Not only was this instrument itself 
lost, but all the records which had been obtained by the ose of it for the last seven 
years. Fortunately, nearly all the other meteorological records, which were in a 
lower room, were saved. 

The Inilian portraits, as far as they were the likenesses of particular individuals, in 
moet cases can never be reproduced, but we are gratified! to learn that the extensive 
collection of Mr. Catlin of a similar character hes been purchased in Europe by Mr. 
Harrison, of Philadelphia, and will be rendered accessible to the student of etlinology. 
‘Besides this, there are in existence, particularly in Canada, other portraits sufficient 
in number and variety fully to illustrate the choracteristics of the rice. At the une 
time the loss has fallen very heavily upon Mr. Stanley, the painter and owner of 
this collection. It was-the result of the labor of many years among the Indians: it 
constituted the pride, as it has been the crowning effort, of his life, and he ardently 
desired that it might be transmitted to posterity aa monument of his enterprise aticl 
industry, The hope is entertained that the Government will see fit to vive him an 
order to paint a picture for the Capitol, in which the principal figures of this collec- 
tion and the characteristics of the Indian race may be portmiyed. 

The apparatus presented by Doctor Hare was interesting on account of its associa- 
tion with the history of the advance of science in this country. The collection eon- 
tained most of the articles invented by the donor, and which are deseribed in the 
scientific journals of the firet half of the present .omntury, Among the chemical 
implements were those need by that distinguished! clempet in Proctiring for the fret 
time, without the aid of galvanism, calcium, the metullic basis of lime. A nomber 
of the articles of apparatus presented by Doctor Hare, though injured ly the fire, 
may be repaired, and I have taken measures for their restoration. 

Among the articles of historic interest which were lost is the lens naed by Priest- 
ley for the evolution of oxygen from the oxide of mercury, and by means of which 
the first distinct recognition of this elementary substance wus effected. It had been 
presented to the Inatitution by the nephew of the celebrated philosopher, a= was 
also the apparates employed by Priestley in his experiments on bodies in condensed 
atmospheres. The latter was but slightly injured and can readily be repaired. The 
other articles of apparatus may be replaced at an expense of about $10,000, 

The most irreparable loses wae that of the records, consisting of the official, scien- 
tific, and miscellaneous correspondence, embracing %5,00) pages of copied betters 
which had been sent, at least 30,000 of which were the composition of the Secretary, 
and 50,000 pages of letters received by the Institution; the receipts for publications 
and specimens; reports on varions subjects which have been referred to the Institu- 
Hon; the records of experiments instituted by the Secrtary for the Government; 
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four manuscripts of original investigations which hod been adopted by the Inetitu- 
tion for publication: a lange number of papers and scientific notes of the Secretary; 
aseric of diurics and memorandam and account books, Fortunately, however, 4 
detailed history of the general operations of the Institution is preserved in the 
printed reports, and a large amount of correspondence connected with natural his- 
tory and meteorology was saved, 

Since the occurrence of the fire all the operations have been carried on in the lower 
story of the east wing of the building (the upper part still continuing to be the resi- 
dence of the Secretary) and in the several rooms of the adjoining east range. Con- 
nected with an office in the latter, the lower story of the tower attached to the 
aouthenst corer of the main building has heen converted into a tireproof vanlt, in 
Which all the valuable papers and records are constantly kept, except for the usually 
short time they are required foreonsnitation. To insure the waketulness and fidelity 
of the watchmen we have introduced the ise of an instrument called a “detector,”* 
which records the number and the times of his visits to the several parte of the 
building. For this instrnment, which has rendered good service during the past 
year, we are indebted to the liberality of its inventor, Mr. J. E. Bauerk, of Boston, 
who, in consideration of the lox which the Institution has sustained by fire, kindly 
presented it free of charge. 

A circomstantial account is given by the building committee of what has been 
done towanl the reconstruction of the edifice, From this it will be seen that the 
plan adopted contemplates not merely the repair of the damage by the fire, bat the 
restoration of the several parts in fireproof materials, and with such alterations in 
the division of the interior space as will better adapt it to the uses of the Institution, 

The plans have been prepared and the work superintended by Mr. Adolph Class, 
an architect who was warmly recommended by the mayor of Washington as having 
been snecessfal in designing and erecting the public schoolhouses of the city, ae well 
ma number of churches and other buildings. These plans have been critically 
examined and, in some cases, modified by the chairman of the building committer, 
General Delafield, who, by his knowledge and experience in the line of engineering, 
has rendered the Institution valuable service. 

No appropriation has yet been made by Congress to aid in the restoration of the 
building. Considering, however, the large amount of Government property intrusted 
to the care of the Institution, it can scarcely be doubted that in a normal condition 
of the national finances, an appropriation for such purpose would have been readily 
grantor. 

In consideration of the extraordinary outlay required for the reconstruction of the 
building, an effort has been made te reduce ns much as possible the miscellaneous 
‘expenses, and to engage in no enterprise that ix not absolutely necessary to the con- 
tinuance of the general operations, So many articles, however, of furniture and 
stores of hanlware and stationery were to be replaced that we have not been able to 
redoce the expenditures to a# low a point as we could wish: yet it will be seen that 
they fall somewhat below those of the preeeding year. * * * 

The cost of the restoration of the building in fireproof niateriala without changing 
the external appearance has, as formerly stated, been far greater than was antici- 
pated, Whether the portion of the work yet to be executed will much exeeed in 
‘cost that which has already been completed will depend upon the price of taaterials 
and of labor. The Institution may in time be able to finish this work without 
encroaching on its present cupital, provided the Secretary of the Treasury shu)! 
recognize the inadequacy of the payments of interest which for three years ware 
made in the depreciated currency of the time, If this allowance be not made and 
no aistance be received from Congress, then, in onder to seenre the harilcting and 
ite contents from injury by the weather the Institution will be obliged to sacrifice a 
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portion of ite extm fund, and to the extent of this forever diminish its power to 
“increase and diffuse knowledge among men.” 

* * © As the public museum of the Institation occupied the portion of the 
building constructed of fireproof materials, it-escaped destruction by the fire, yet the 
smoke and water to which they were exposed cineed some damage to the specimens, 
und moch labor and expense were requisite to restore them to their proper appear- 

The report of Secretary Henry immediately following the fire con- 
tains some important statements, which, though made before those 
above quoted, can better supplement them. They are partly as 
follows: 

Although greatly to be regretted on account of the losses inenrred, the accident ts 
not without compensation in considerations of a different nature; thos it hos served 
to call forth the expression ofa large amount of kind feeling in regard to the Institn- 
tion and to direct the attention of Congress to the character and importance of its 
operitions. 

* © * Two grave errors were committe! in the adoption of the present ane 
[building]; first, the plan was bot little adapted to the ase to which the edifice was 
to be applied; second, the style of architecture required a fur greater expenditure 
than the amount to which the cost of the building was limited. For the purpose of 
architectural effect the interior was very inconveniently divided, The battresses, 
turrets, and towers, while they add very little to the accommodation of the building, 
greatly incremeed the cost. To have constricted the building in o subetantial 
and dorable manner in strict conformity with the Lombard style of architecture, 
which was adopted, would have require! an expenditure of at least double the 
amount of the sum appropriated for the purpose. It was therefore necessary, in 
onler that the exterior might be constructed of freestone, that the interior should be 
finished in wood and stuceo, and that thos recourse should be had to the presenta- 
tion of a falsehood to the eye in the very inauguration of an enterprise for the 
alvancement of truth, The two wings ond the two connecting mnges were com- 
pleted in this manner, The main building, which is 200 feet long and 50 feet wide, 
embellished with six towers, was also in process of completion, the framing of the 
interior having been finished, when the underpinning gave way and the whole of 
the woolwork fell to the ground. 

After the oecurrence of this accident a commission ‘of architects appointed to 
examine the building reported that the exterior walls were well built, both in 
regard to construction and materials, but that the plan of finishing the interior 
in woo! and stucco was improper for an edifice intended to contain valuable articles. 
It was therefore recommended that fireproof materials should be employed for the 
portions of the work which remained to be constructed, In conformity with this 
recommendation the interior of the main building was completed in iron, stone, and 
brick, with the exception of the roof, which, being covered with slate and not sup- 
posed to be exposed to danger from fire, was suffered to remain. [twas this change 
in the mode of constructing a portion of the edifice which, during the late fire, saved 
the contents of the whole from destruction. [t however increased the coset of the 
building to upward of $300,000, leaving the remaining parts of the interior of the 
structure in perishable materials. 

* © © Nothing definite can be said at present as to the financial arrangements 
for the repair of the building. The subject is still before Congress, and although the 
idea has been confidently entertained! that an appropriation would be made for the 
purpose, yet, from the discussion which took place in the meeting of the joint com- 
mittee of the two Houses appointed to consider this inatter, 1 do not think a resolu- 
tion authorizing such an appropriation will be adopted, 
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The first meeting of the Regents after the fire was held on January 
28, 1865, having been called principally in consequence of that event. 
The Secretary presented a brief account of the fire, and of the steps 
immediately taken, through the Secretary of War, to place a tempo- 
rary roof over the main building. This work was done under the 
Quartermaster’s Department of the Army, which furnished the neces- 
sary materials and men, the expense being subsequently refunded hy 
the Institution. This reof was adequate to protect the building from 
storms without interfering with the construction of a permanent 
covering. 

It was announced that the committees on Public Buildings and 
Grounds of both the Senate and House had already been directed to 
inquire into the origin of the fire, the approximate loss to the Gov- 
ernment and to private persons, the means necessary to preserve the 
remaining portions, ete. In anticipation of the work of these com- 
mittees it was thought advisable that a special committee be appointed 
to report directly to the Board, Mr. R. Wallach, a Regent, and Pro- 
fessor Henry, the Secretary, being designated as such committee, 
under the following resolution : 

That a committee be appointed to inquire into the origin of the fire, to ascertain 
the extent and character of the los sustained, and to make sugpestions as to what 
measires should be adopted for the repair and improvement of the building. 

The report of this committee, submitted at a Board meeting on 
February 2, 1865, after reciting the origin of the fire and explaining 
the lossés sustained (amounting, besides the damage to the building, 
to about $20,000 for the Institution and $26.44) for individuals), as 
well as the parts saved from injury, all of which have been sufficiently 
described above, made the following suggestions as to what they con- 
sidered should be done, 

There can be no hesitation in adopting the conclusion that steps should be imme- 
diately taken not only to repair the injury, but to improve the condition of the 
building. 

1. The main e@elifice should be provided with o metallic roof. 

2. For the wooden conical terminations of the towers should be substituted metallic 
$. All valnable articles belonging to the Institution or deposited in it, including 
the library, should be placed in the main building, which should be cut off from the 
wings by iron doors. 

4. Provision should be made fora thorongh heating of the whole building by steam 
or hot water. 

5. Suggestions should be requested from competent architects and engineers as to 
work to be done, and thove which are adopted should be embodied in working plans 
and drawings. o 

6. A building eommittee of the Board should be appointed to have charge of the 
work, 

No very exact estimate can as yet be made as to the cost of the repairs, ete., for it 
has not been posible, without erecting a scaffolding, to determine whether it will be 
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necessary to take down the high northern tower. Colonel Alexander, of the Engineer 
Corps, however, has informed the committee that he thinks $100,000 will be required 
te make the necessary repairs and improvements. 

The committee cin not conclude without adding that, in their opinion, the oceur- 
renoe Of the fire onght not to be allowed to interfere with the active operations of 
the Institution, on which essentially depends the reputation it has established 
throughout the world and its efficiency a3 an instrument for “the increase and «if 
fusion of knowledge among men.” To the support and extension of these operi- 
tions, therefore, the annual interest from the original fund should, as far as possible, 
continue 24 heretofore to be conscientiously applied. 


At the same meeting measures were discussed for the repair and 
improvement of the building, and the opinion was expressed by the 
Congressional Regents present that an appropriation for the purpose 
would be made by Congress without opposition, but such relief was 
not obtained. 

The joint committee of the Senate and House of Representatives, 
above referred to, made its report to Congress on February 21, 1865, 
after visiting the building, having adopted the report of the Smith- 
s0nian committees. Ata subsequent meeting of the joint Congressional 
committee Secretary Henry was requested to describe his connection 
with the Institution, to give an account of its objects and operations, 
the origin of the building, and such other facts as might be of public 
interest. Secretary Henry's statement, together with the report of 
the committees and of the testimony, were printed conjointly as Senate 
Report No. 129, Thirty-cighth Congress, second session, February, 
. Ata meeting held on March 1, 1865, it was resolved bythe Regents: 
“That the whole subject of the repairs and reconstruction of the 
building * * * be intrusted to the Chancellor, the Secretary, and 
the executive committee.” This committee reported annually during 
the three years from 1866 to 1868, inclusive, and the following extracts 
are from that source: 


1805, Tho fire ate P toward the reconetraction of the building was to secure the: 
services of a competent person as architect and engineer to prepare plans and super- 
intend the work. For this purpose Mr. Adolph (loss, who had designed and 
directed the building of the principal achoolhonses of the city, Wiis enploy eal, 

The next thing to be done was the making of o critical survey to ascertain the 
actual state of the walls, and to determine what parts it was necessary firet to rebuild. 
This survey forced upon the committer the conviction that the original construction 
of the building, asa whole, was very defective, and, in many respects, unenited as 0 
receptacle of records and other valuable articles, the loss of which could never be 
repaired, The exterior of all the walls consists of a facing of red sandstone, bound 
to an irregular backing of bloestone of very bad workmanship. In the main boild- 
ing and in the lower portion of the large south tower was inserted a 4-inch brick 
lining separated by an airspace from the main walls, This lining ia not beond to 
the walls, and, therefore, dors not add to their strength. It is merely a furring, 
intended to prevent damportes by the condensation of moisture from the atmosphere. 
This furring ts open at the top, and it was into this that the stovepipe was inserted 
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which led to the accident by fire, [n all the other rooms of the towers the plaster- 
ing was upon the rough rubble work. 

The heavy projecting cornice of the south tower was merely eet in place without 
fastening, and, comseyuently, could not withstand any disturbing action. 

The parts of the building which were not injured by fire, namely, the two wings 
and connecting ranges, as far as the committee have had the opportunity of examin- 
ing, are defective in materiale and construction, The floors, in. some cases, though 
covered with flagging und filled in with deafening, rest upon beams of pine wood, 
which is decayed, and in the course of a few years the interior of these parte will 
reqiire renewal. 

[t ix proper to state that the foregoing remarks on the character of the materials 
and the construction of the building are not applicable to the work on the main edi- 
fice, subsequently executed under the superintendence of Capt. (now General) B.S. 
Alexander, of the United States Engineers. This work, which principally consisted 
in the arching of the basement and the main story of the upper building, was exe- 
ented in fireproof materials and prevented the extension of the fire, and, conse- 
quently, the destruction of the entire edifice and all its contents. 

Frow the foregoing sccount of the original construction of the building, it will not 
be surprising that the effect of the fire was found to be much more serions than pre- 
vious to this survey it had been supposed, and that the work to be done could not 
be confined to the mere repairing of the injury caused by the fire, but would include 
also the rebuilding of a considerable part of the edifice; and this was particularly the 
cee on account of the decision of the Board that the restoration should be in all 
parts indestroctible bw fire. 

The heavy projecting cornice of the south tower had fallen down, in part, and the 
remainder was unfit to receive a new roof. 

Thebigh brick columns, extending from the cellar to the eaves of the main building, 
and supperting the northern wall of the south tower, were so much damaged by the 
fire na to require to be removed, and consequently, with them the above-mentioned 
wall itself. The lining of the upper story of the main building was also so much 
injured that the greater portion of this will require renewal. But the most unstable 
portion of the building, and that which wave rise to moet anxiety, was the prin- 
cipal northern tower, This, which is 140 feet high, starts from a square base, and 
is gradually transformed into a regular octagon of smaller dimensions, Four sides 
of this octagon rest upon the sides of the original square, but project into the inte- 
rior, while its other four sides extend diagonally across the angles of the ayuare, 
and are supported by rough anid imperfect corbel work, consisting of masses of blue- 
stone very ceriouely affected by the fire, The tower was originally divided into # 
atrics Of storie! by transverse womlen beame and plank floors, which were entirely 
destroyed. The anxiety in regard to this tower was increased by observing a vertical 
eruck extending a considerable portion of the height of the tower, but whether this 
had previously been produced hy uneyual settling, and had merely been increased 
by the unequal expansion of the exterior and interior walls, due to the fire, or 
entirely produced by the latter cause, could not be definitely ascertained, As this 
part of the bond tidinage imperatively demande! immediate care, the architect was 
directed to give it his first attention. After a due considerstion of ite then present 
condition dnd tte future use asa receptoucle of heavy articles, it was consilered neces 
sary to erect within it « lining of solid brickwork ? inches thick, laid in cement, 
from the bottom to the top, firmly united to the original wall, and serving as the 
support to iron beams of the brick floor, And, furthermore, it was concluded to fill 
up in brickwork a number of the high, narrow windows in each story, which would 
adil te the strength of the structure without affecting externally its architectural 
App HrELce, 
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A similar construction was directed in the other principal north tower, and the 
work in both has been executed in such a manner as to give assumes that these 
parts of the building will not merely be restored, but will aleo be rendered more 
stable than they were before the conflagration. The crack above mentioned has boen 
found, by the undisturbed condition of a thin stratum of plaster placed over it, to 
have remained the same, and the walls, for several months previous amd during the 
winter, have not undergone any perceptible change. 

While the work immediately required for the safety of the front towers wae in 
progress, plans were disciased and prepared for the interior of thes as well as for 
that of the south tower, with a view to their better adaptation to the wants of the 
establishment. 

The original plan of the building included four principal staircases leading to the 
tipper story of the edifice, one on each side of the north entrance, and a similar 
irrangement on the right and another on the left of the sonth entrance, As these 
mocupied a large portion of nsefal apace, it was thomght best to mnenease the sine of 
those at the north entrance, dispense with those on the southern, and #0 arrange the 
heights of the stories of all the towers as to render them more available for the 
business operations of the cstablishment. 

The work which has been done on the southern tower consists in the removal of 
the north wall and a considernble part of the upper portion of the other three walls; 
the preparation of a partofl the freestone, from which to reconstruct the exterior 
wall; the greater portion of the brickwork of the Imsement, and the furnishing of 
the cast-iron colomns intended! to replace the brick piers which supported the 
northern wall ofthistower. * " * 

This temporary rool, covered with felt saturated with tar, has served the purpose 
intended. It will, however, rapidly deteriorate, and, consequently, the firet object 
of the committee, during the coming season, will be to decide on the character of 
the roof, and to: hasten ite completion as rpidly as the work can properly be 
accomplished. : 

In the restoration of the building the committee have been governed by the 
following considerations: 

First. To render the work entirely stable, both in regard to material and mode of 
constroction. 

Second, To render it thoroughly fireproof, 

Third. In view of the great cost at present of material and workmanship, and the 
condition of the funds of the Institution, at first to do such work as should be 
necessary to preserve the stability of the several parts of the building, and prevent 
injury to the property by the weather. " * * 

1886. The restoration of the building has been prosecuted during the last year as 
rapidly ae the funds at the disposal of the committer and the character of the work 
would permit. = * * 

The large south tower was eo much injured that 30 feet of the upper portion had 
to he taken down and rebuilt, the cost of which wae moch enhanced by the neces- 
sity of recutting a large amount of new stone for the facing. This tower haw been 
divided into ix stories, affording as many large roome, the lower for an extension 
of the musenm, an upper one for the meetings of the Regents, and the others for 
storige, ete, The offices for the accommodation of the Secretary and assistants will 
be in the nothern towers and connecting space. 

The principal aecess to the second story of the main building is by two large iron 
#tairenses, one on either side of the northern entrance, These have been completed. 

All the towers and connections with the main baihling have been covered with 
substantia! roofs. After moch inquiry and personal investigation, it was conecloded 


to adopt the plan jor the roof of the main building of wrought-iron framing and slate 
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covering, the latter secured in place by wire to iron porlines and pointed nnderneath 
by a coating of cement. 

The inside lining of the walls of the second story of the building, which had been 
much injured by the fire, bas been removed and its ploce supplied by a new S-inch 
brick wall laid in cement, securely tied, and clamped to the outer stonework. 

The chairman of the committer has given personal attention to the work in its 
progres and can state from actual knowledge that the plans, material, and work- 
munship are of a satisfactory character, alike creditable to the talents and careful 
supervision of Mr. Class, the architest. 

[S87. It was stated in the report presented to the Hoard] ot ite last sesion that it 
was proposed, during the year 1867, to roof the main building and towers and finish 
the interior of all the roome, halls, staircases, and main entrance, leaving the large 
roam of the upper story over the museum unfinishe! ontil fonds could be provided 
for the porpose and its future nse be determines, 

In aceordanee with this proposition the ironwork of the mof over the musacum 
was erected early in the spring, and covered! with elite, fastened to the iron purlines 
with wire and plastered inside with wall plaster. The iron gutters, as well as the 
roof, were found perfectly secore from leakage during the hardest summer mins. 
The severe test of ice and snow during the present winter hax shown the necessity 
for additions in the arrangements for conducting the water from the roof. Plans for 
this purpose are now under discussion with the architect for persevering in the orig- 
inal plan, or adopting some additional security that the late severe season has indi- 
cite! to be wlvieable. 

The adaptation of new to old work in restoring the building from the destructive 
effects of the fire by substituting incombustible materials for wooden partitions, 
floors, and roofs, has been attended, as was foreseen, with much labor and expense, 
a wellas making additional means indispensable for rendering the roof suriaces, 
valleys, and gutters water-tight in winter, when covered with snow and occasionally 
ice, as well as the summer rains. Like the poblic buildings generally in this city 
(and we may say elsewhere) where battlements extend above the eaves, with gutters 
behind them apon the roof, or resting upon the walls, much inconvenience, and at 
times damage, arises from leaks the result of such a avstem. It is experienced in 
the Smithsonian building in consequence of the stone battlements capping all ite 
exterior walla. The present architect's original design, approved by the committee, 
is set forth in his report of the operations of the year annexed hereto, Neither 
time nor the funds of the Institution would permit his carrying this part of his plan 
into operation; aod until it is done, together with some additions that the late 
iitlement senson hae pointe! ont as wivienble and necessary, the building is not 
secure, nor the property within it, from dompnes and moisture. 

The intrxinction of the propoeed worming appanitus for all the apartments is 
the next most emeential particular to be undertaken, to be commence] whenever the 
funds of the Inatitution will justify, 

The security of the several apartments ind contents are in a great measure depend- 
ent upon such an apparatis a4 a substitute for the stoves temporarily in use, and for 
which no permanent smoke fives or other arrangements were provided. 

All the roome in the north tower, forming three suites of three in each, with two 
rooms on the entrances floor, one for the finitor and the other for a reception room 
for visitors, have heen completed and are now need and occupied as offices for con- 
docting the operations of the Institution. The several apartments in this north 
tower above these offices have also been complete, The rooms and apartments in 
the south tower have also been finished and are now ooonpiel. The lower one, or 
that on the first floor, forme oa part of the general museum and ia now devoted tothe 
reception of the larger and most weighty articles of ethnology, such as the stone 
images from Central America and the stone sarcophagus from Syria. 
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rtments on the next story have been fitted ap with shelves, bins, and other 
fixtures for the traneiction of the business of the literary and selentific exchanges, 
packing and distritiating the same, 

The apariments next above have been finished for the meetings and convenience 
af the Board of Regents, and those on the three remaining floors have also been tin- 
Tshed anil appropriate to storage and such other purposes as may become necessary. 
In this tower are also provided an elevator with convenient mechanical power for 
removing books, specimens, ete, to and from the basement and four Horie nheve 
ie «= * * 

To increase the accommodation two additional Hoorm have bien sided to the 
original subdivision of the stories of the north and south towers. To furnish light to 
‘the new roome in the south tower, circular windows have been opened through the 
walls, without interfering with the original architectural effect of the exterior, thos 
furnishing sufficient light for the purpose for which these apartments are Intended. 


The cost of the reconstruction during 1865, 1866, and 1567 amounted 
to $119,528.01, all of which was paid from Smithsonian funds, except 
the sum of $8,883.09 taken from the Congressional appropriation for 

‘the preservation of the Government collections. 
_ At the Regents’ meeting of January 27, 1868, it was resolved that 


the great hall of the second story of the building and such other rooms 


‘as are not required for the regular operations of the Institution he 


‘devoted to the preservation of the scientific collections. It should be 


‘explained in this connection that before this time the library of the 
Institution had been transferred to the Library of Congress, thus 


inereasing the amount of space available for museum purposes. 


A resolution was also adopted at the same meeting that a committee 


be appointed to report to the Regents at their next meeting what 


‘amount of appropriation should he asked of Congress for the care of 


the Museum and for fitting up the great hall for the safe-keeping and 


exhibition of specimens. On May 1, 1565, as a result of this action 
the following memorial was presented to Congress: 


To the Aconorable the Senate onl Jfouse of Representatives in Oumagreat aaaenilled: 

In behalf of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution, the nndersigned 
hoes leave mepectinily to submit to your honorable body the following statement, 
and to elicit etch action in regard to itis nay be deemed jost and proper: 

* * - * * « # 

Tt is troe that Congres, at the time the specimens were transferred! to the Institu- 
tion, granted af approprintion of 84.000 for their care and preservation, that being 
the equivalent mM the eetinwite! ost of the maintenance of these collections in the 
Patent Office, where thoy had previously been exhibited. But this sum, from the 
rievin prices and the cxpansion of the museum by the specimens obtained from 
alent flity exploring expeditions onlersd by Congres, scarcely more than defrays 

at the presint time one-third of the antiunal ex pom. In this estimate no soeount a 


. - a Shien of the rent of the part of the building devoted to the mnseum of the Govern- 


ment, which at a rooderite estimate would he $20,000 per annum. 

Besides the large expenditure which fast already been made on the boilding, at 
lenst $50,000 more will be required to finish the large hall in the second story, 
—necussary for the fall dieplay of the specimens of the Government. Bot the Regents 
do not think it judicious further to embarrass the active operations for several years. 
to come by devoting a large part of the income to this object, and lave therefore 
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contloded to allow this room to remain unfinished wotil other means.are provided 
for completing tt. 

It ie not by ite castellated bailding nor the exhibition of the imsenm of the Gov- 
ernment that the Institution has achieved! its present repotation, nor by the collec- 
tion ancl display of material objects of any kind that it has-vi idicated the intelligence 
and good isith of the Government in the administration of the trust. It is by its 
explorations, ite researches, its prilslicuations, ite distribution of specimens, and its 
exchanges, constituting it an active, living organization, that it has rendered itself 
favorably known in every part of the civilixed world, has made contributions to 
almost every branch of science, and brought more than ever before into intimate 
and friendly relations the Old and New Worlds, 

| a i. . a | r 

The Board of Regents are confident that upon ao full consideration of the case, your 
honorable body will grant an adequate support for the collections of the Govern- 
ment, and also an appropriation for finishing the repairs of the building. 

* * a ‘ * . . 

In conclusion, your memorialists beg leave to represent on behalf of the Board of 
Regents that the usual annual appropriation of 34,000 is wholly inadeqiate to the 
cost of preparing, preserving, and exhibiting the specimens, the actual expenditure 
for that purpose in L867 having been over $12,100); and they take the liberty of 
respectiully urging on your honorable body the expediency of increasing it to 
$10,000, and that a forther sum of $25,000 be appropriated at thie session of Congress 
toward the completion of the hall requinel! for the Government collections. 

And your memorialists will ever pray, ete. 

B. PL Crase, 
Chonecior Southeonmen Srietitatienr, 
Josera Hexny, 
Secrefary Snutiaonian Jnelitetion, 


In his report for the same and the succeeding year, Secretary 
Henry explained that the only exhibition rooms to which the greneral 
public had had admission since the fire were the large hall on the first 
floor of the main building and the adjoining apartment in the south 
tower, This large ball. containing rich collections in ornithology and 
ethnology, presented to the eye a succession of large pillars, which 
obstructed the view of the cases. In fitting up the room of corre- 
sponding dimensions in the second story, an opportunity would be 
afforded of adopting arrangements far better suited for a comprehen- 
sive display of the vast number of objects with which in time it would 
be furnished, as it was intended that the ceiling of this hall should be 
attached to the long iron girders which spun the space from wall to 
wall, thus obviating the necessity for introducing columns. In addi- 
tion to the above the west connecting range was provided in 1565 with 
eases for ethnological specimens and opened to the pubic in 1869. 
The west wing was at this time temporarily appropriated to the aleo- 
holic specimens and miscellaneous purposes. 

During each of the years 1870 and 1871, Congress appropriated 
$10,000 for the fitting up of the large second-story room and other 
work of reconstruction. Those sums, together with about $9,000 from 
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i.” the income of the Smithsonian fund, $20,000 in all, were expended for 
that purpose in the latter year. 

A readjustment of quarters in the Smithsonian building was 
announced by Secretary Henry in his report for 1871, as follows: 


Arrangements have been made for appropriating the east wing and ringe to the 
business which may be considered as belonging exclusively to the essential objects 
of the Institution, and devoting the main building, west wing, and towers to the 
“Museum, For this purpose the large room on the first floor of the east wing, which 
was formerly used as a museum laboratory and storeroom, has been fitted up with 
bing and conveniences for assorting and packing the literary ond scientific exchanges 
to be went to foreign countries. Preparation has also been made for removing the 
chemical laboratory from the first floor of the east range to the space immediately 
below it in the basement, and for applying the whole of the first floor of this part 
af the building to the bosiness offices of the Secretary and his assistants in the line 
oof what are called the “active operations.” 

For the special accommodation of the Museam the large room in the west wing, 
formerly ocenpied by the library, has been prepared for the reception of cases for 
mineralogical and geologicn! specimens, while the great hall, 200 feet by 50, in the 

second story of the main building, has been completed and is now ready to receive 
the eases for the anthropological and other specimens. 

Estimates are now before Congress for fitting up these rooms with cases for the 
reception and display of the Government collections, and it is hoped that in the 
next report we shall be able to chronicle the commencement, if not the completion, 
of the work. 

‘The changes conzequent upon the extension of the Museum mentioned made a 
rearrangement necessary of the greater part of the basement, so as to obtain addi- 
tional security aires fire and greater convenience for the storage of fuel, packing 
boxes, and specimens. A floor was laid through the basement, and new poseage- 
ways opened, furnishing better access from oné extreme of the building to the other. 
In introducing the fireproof floor into the west wing, mlvattage was taken of the 
opportunity to increase the height of the room below it, and to convert it and the 
mijoining rooms in the west range into laboratories and storerooms for natural 
history. 

Furthermore, for better security, the fireproofing of the floor of the four towers 
on the comers of the main building bas been commence], The rooms in the towers 
furnish studies and dormitories for the investigators in the line of natural history 
who resort to the Institution, «pecially during the winter, to enjoy the use of the 
library and the collections for special researches. 

. * * * * * = 

For defraying the expenses of the care and exhibition of the National Museum, 
Congres haz annually, for the last two years, appropriated $10,000, Although this 
appropriation was more than double that of previous years, still it fell short of the 
ay expenditure. The amount of items chargeable to the Museum during the past 

independent of the rent which might have been charged for the rooms occu- 
vied, or for repairs of the building, was a littl: more than $15,000. Deducting from 
this sami the $16,000 approprinted by Congress, there remains $3,000, which was paid 
from tho income of the Smithson fonil. 

A statement of this deficiency has been presented to Congress, and we trust that 
the sum of £15,000 will te spproprinted for the same purpose for the ensuing flacal 


year, 
By the completion of the large room in the second story and the appropriation of 
the west wing and connecting range to the same purpose, the space allotted to the 
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Museum in the Smithson building has been increased to about threefold. It is pro- 
posed, as was stated in the last report, to devote the room in the west wing to ayn 
mens of geology and mineralogy, and the large room in the second story to specimens 
of archeology and paleontology. As preparatory to the fitting up of these rooms, 
o series of designs has been prepared at the expense of the Institution by 6. Water- 
howe Hawkins, the well-known restorer of the ancient animals which illastrate the 
paleontology of the Sydenham Palace, near London. 


ALTERATIONS ASD REPAIES SUBSEQUEST TO) Isz7. 


Qn December 10, 1877, the President of the United States trans- 
mitted to Congress the report of a commission, consisting of Lieut. 
Col, Thomas L. Casey, U.S, Army, the Supervising Architect of the 
Treasury, and the Architect of the Capitol, appointed by him on 
September 27, 1877, to examine the several public buildings in this 
city and determine the nature and extent of their security aguinat 
conflagrations and the measures to be taken to guard the buildings 
and their contents from destruction or damage by fire. This com- 
mission recommended in respect to the Smithsonian building that— 


All the combustible materials used in the construction of the museom portion of 
the building should be removed and the parts renewed of fireproof construction, 
and the openings connecting with other parts of the building should be supplied 
with fireproof doors. 

On the same date the Secretary of the Interior submitted to Con- 
gress an estimate “to provide additional security aguinst fire in the 
Smithsonian building for the Government collections, $4,000," and on 
March 27, 1878, Secretary Henry wrote as follows to Senator A. A. 
Sargent: 


IT have the honor to inform you that shortly after the fire at the Patent Office the 
Smithsonian ‘building was visited by the Government committee of inspection and 
suguestions fuale by them as to the fireproofing of the portion of the edifice devoted 
to the collections of the National Museum. These suggestions were at once acted 
Upon, at an expense of $2,803.20, a8 per detailed memorandum herewith, and I 
write to beg that you will kindly consider the propriety of having an item intro- 
doced into the deficiency bill whereby the Smithson fund may be reimbursed for this 


The action taken was described as follows: 


Attention having been specially called to the condition of the public buildings in 
this city on account of the destruction by fire of part of the Patent Office, it was 
deemed advisable to give additional security to the valuable collections deposited in 
the Smithsonian edifice. The main building, which contains the National Museum, 
is entirely fireproof, bot the connecting runges and the two wings are not #o. It 
was therefore highly desirable that the main boilding should be entirely tolated 
from the ranges and wings. For this purpose the lange windows facing the wings 
were bricked up and all the doorways leading from the museum into the ranstes 
either bricked up or fitted with iron instead of wooden doors, The carpenter's and 
machinist’s shops were removed to the main basement and inchosed in brick walls. 
The storage rooms were made fireproof by replacing wooden partitions and floors 
by those of brick. In the high central tower brick partitions have been constricted 
on the stairways, to prevent the passage of fire from one story to another. 
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Secretary Baird also refers to this subject as follows in his report 
for LSS0: 

The Smithsonian building was one of those carefully examined by the oonnis- 
sion, and it was recommended that iron doors should be placed in the Se WHS 
between certain rooms. An appropriation of $3,000 wae cubpequentiy * made by 
Congress for this purpose; and a contract for its execution was accordingly entered 
inte with Mr. George L. Damon, of Boston, After considerable delay in the yeer- 
formance of this contract, the doors were delivered and put in place by Mr. Dumon, 
to the entire satisfaction of the executive committee. This arrangement has greatly 
promoted the safety of the building and its contents from the risk of the spreading of 
any fire which might accidentally oceur within ite walls. A few additional changes 
are still desirable to give still further security to the public property placed in the 
charge of the Institution. 

In his report for 1870 Secretary Baird writes that during the year 
- other alterations had been made in order to increase the ‘efficiency of 
the building and reduce the expense of superintendence and mainte- 
nance. The document room liad been enlarged and refitted. The east- 
ern wing, formerly used by Secretary Henry as a residence, had been 
converted into a series of offices. Eleven large fireproof doors had 
been placed in the building to isolate the different Wings and floors, 
The laboratory had been rearranged and many other improvements 
nmde, and it wus believed that the building was then in a condition of 
thorough efficiency and adaptation to its scientific purposes, 

In each succeeding report mention is made of necessary repairs and 
alterations of greater or less extent, at the cost of the Snithsonian 
fund, but the annual expenditure for these purposes was generally 
small. Secretary Baird reported in 1881 that— 

At no distant time some expensive work of renovation will be required upon the 
ceiling of the great hall in the second story of the main boilding, as in some places 
the plaster appears in danger of falling off and injuring the cases and Specimens on 
exhibition below. 

In 1882 somewhat extensive changes were made at the west end of 
the building. The basement under the west wing, which had pre- 
viously been occupied indiscriminately for the preservation and elaho- 
rution of the collection of birds and fishes, was subdivided, and each 
subject contined strictly to its own section. 

The western corridor was also at this time fitted up as an exhibition 
hall for fishes. 

At the meeting of the Board of Regents held January 15, 1882, 
Secretary Baird called attention to the combustible and insecure con- 
dition of the eastern portion of the Smithsonian building, and pre- 
sented plans, prepared at his request by the architects, Messrs. Cluss 
& Schulze, which, without materially changing the architecture of 
the building, would provide largely increased sccommodations for 
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offers and workrooms, the storage of publications, the exchange 
system, ete. 

The Board unanimously adopted a resolution, instructing the Secre- 
tary and executive committee to present the subject to Congress and 
request an appropriation for the purpose. The Secretary, in aceord- 
ance with this instruction, sent the following letter on the 15th of 
March to the Speaker of the House of Representatives: 


Hon. J. W. Keren, 
Speaker of the dTotuse of Representatives. 

Sie: By instruction of the Bourd of Regents of the Smithsonian Inetitution, I have 
the honor.to transmit to Congress the following resolution, adopted at the last meet- 
ing of the Board, Junnary 18, 1882, and, in doing so, beg that it be referred to the 
appropriate committe: of the House of Ropresentatives and receive that attention 
which the urgency of the case requires: 

“Resolved, That the Secretary and executive committee present a memorial to 
Congress showing the importance and necessity of rendering the east wing of the 
Smithsonian building fireproof, requesting an appropriation therefor, and, if the 
means are furnished, to proceed with the work." 

lt will be remembered that in January, 1865, 0 fire occurred in the Smithsonian 
building, which destroved a large portion of the main edifice, with its adjacent 
towers, and a very large amount of valuable poblie and private property. 

The main building was restored with fireproof materials, but the east wing, composed 
entirely of wood and plaster, and which had escaped injury, remains in ite previons 
dangerous condition, Originally a leeture room, it was fitted op many years ago 
with apartments for the residence of the late Secretary and his family, This applica- 
tion of the wing, however, wae diseontinucd after Professor Henry's death; but the 
roomie thus set apart are entirely unsuited to the operations of the establishment, 
and, while in every way objectionable, the timbers have decayed and no arrange- 
ments are provided for proper lighting, heating, and ventilation. 

The main building and western extension are occupied by the collections of the 
Government: the east wing embrces the offices of the Seeretary, chief clerk, corre- 
sponding clerk, and registrar, and also accommodations for the extensive operations 
of the department of international exchanges, the benefits of which acerue not only 
principally to the Library of Congress, but to all the public libraries and scientific 
societies throughout the United States. The rooms are filled with the archives, files 
of correspondence, original scientific mannsecripts, vouchers, the stock of Government 
and Smithsonian poblications for distribution at home and abroad, ete., and their 
destruction by fire, to which they are constantly exposed, would be greatly detri- 
mental to the interests of the Government and the general pobdlic. 

In wldition to this, an extensive fire in the east wing would endanger and possibly 
destroy the main portion of the Smithsonian building, the upper and lower halls of 
which contain rare specimens belonging to the Government, and moet of which 
coukd not be replaced, 

Congress hue recognized the importance and propriety of gradually reconstructing 
the interior of the Smithsonian building, in fireproof materials, by making appro- 
priations for the purpose at various times between 1870 and 1875; and the last Con- 
grees, in 1879, appropriated $3,000 “for providing additional security against fire in 
the Smithsonian building.” 

It is now proposed to remodel the interior of the east wing, so that without dis 
turbing jie prevent architectuni style, the internal capacity will be douhbed by a new 
armungement of floors, partitions, anil roofs, and all the rooms be adapbed to the etfi- 
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__ dient prosecation of the work of the Institution and the various interests intrnsted 

to its management by Congress, , 

—— Tneloged Lf beg to send eoopy of the report of the bowl of tire inspectors (appointet 

by the District Commissioners) upon the condition of the Smithsonian building. I 

have the honor to ask, in the name and on behalf of the Board of Regents that the 
following appropriation be made at the present session of Congress, viz, ‘* For oon- 

_ tinuing and completing the fireproofing of the Srnithsonian Institution, $50,000." 

y Tam, very reapectfully, your obedient servant, 

Srexcen FL Bap, Secretary, 
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Wasnitxdros, DCL, Moreh ja, pay 
“The Cosptestosees or tok Disrucr of Conowna. . 
Gestiewesx: The commission to inspect buildings in the District heg leave to snl - 
so mit herewith report No. 5, 
* Byinvitation of Professor Baird, the east wing and connecting corridor to the main 
a building of the Smitheonian [netitution was Visited and inspected. In this portion 
of the building are all the records and valuable documents belonging to the Instity- 
tion.) The interior is entirely of wood and lly arranged, making it expecially onsafe 
cand liable to accident from fire, thus entingering the entire building. As « matter 
cof safety, this wing and corrider should he completely cleared out and rebnilt of fire 
proof material ond furnished with ini proved males of commnonicntion and reset, 
Official extract furnished Prof. 8. F. Raird. 
Wittras TIsmans, 
Seveery Commiaoners Diatric ay Cnfumafvia, 


The above memorial received favorable consideration by the Forty- 
- seventh Congress, resulting in the passage of the following item in the 
_ stindry civil act for 1884: 


| For completing the reconstruction, in a fireprocf munner, of the interior of the 
p. ‘eastern portion of the Smithsonian Institution, 850,000, (Stat, XACT, 628. ) 


< The preparmtion of plans, the details of construction, ete., were 
placed in charge of Messrs. Cluss & Schulze, architects, Proposals 


were asked and the bids opened on April 26, 1883. The removal of 


the contents of the east wing and corridor was soon eliected, the offices 
of clerks and others were transferred to the large adjacent exhibition 
hall, and accommodations for storage were provided by the erection of 
_ atemporary shed on the south side of the Smithsonian building, 
In 1883 Secretary Baird reported that— ; 


The appropriation was found suificient to secure the fireprooting of the building, 
| bot a nomber of other desirable objects remain to be secured, ench ax a heating 
_—Ss Sipparatus, a passenger elevator, o freight lift; the introduction of speaking tubes, 
electric bells, telephones, a concrete floor in the basement, an underground commnant- 
cation hetween the Smithsonian and the new Museam buildings, ete., for which an 
additional appropriation of $15,000 has been avked, 
Two subsequent appropriations were granted by Congress with 
reference to these changes, as follows: 
For finishing, heating, gus fitting, plambing, and completely furnishing the eastern 
portion of the Smithsonian Tnetitution, and for finishing the fourth and fifth stories, 


inclnding liahilities already ineorred, £15,000, (Sundry civil act for 1885. } 


} 
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For finishing and completing the furnishing of the eastern portion of the Smithse- 
tian Institution building, 5,600. (Samdry civil act for 1858.) 

In his report for 1884 Secretary Baird announced the expenditure 
of the appropriation of $15,000 in fitting up the two upper stories of 
the building, which had been necessarily left unfinished for lack of 
funds. ‘This included the introduction of iron furring and iron lathing 
for the ecilings immediately under the roof, and the fitting up of many 
of the rooms for their special requirements... The rooms in the recon- 
structed portion were then all occupied for the general purposes of 
the Institution, notably the departments of administration, of interna- 
tional and miscellaneous exchanges, of the reference library, of trans- 
portation, and of publication, the chemical laboratory, ete. 

In transferring the offices back to the east end considerable changes 
were made in the lower hall of the main building, including the 
removal of all exhibition cases in the galleries, which have since been 
used exclusively for Inboruatory and storage purposes by several 
departments of zoology. Telephones, speuking tubes, an accurate 
time service, and other minor conveniences were also introduced at the 
eastern end, 

The report of the Secretary for 1885 notes the completion of the 
ulterations in the east wing and corridor in a thoroughly tireproof 
manner, with twice the original number of available office rooms, and 
with every facility for doing the work mentioned in the best possible 
manner. It also calls attention to the unsightly and dilapidated con- 
dition of the remainder of the building, used by the Museum, which 
will soon require extensive repairs. 

In accordance with estimates submitted, the sundry civil act for 
1888 provided ** for urgent and necessary repairs to central and west- 
ern portions of the Smithsonian Institution building, $15,000.” Ina 
letter to the chairman of the House Committee on Appropriations, 
dated December 11, 1886, and in bis annual report for SST, Secretary 
Baird explained the reasons for the proposed changes, stating that 
the floors, ceilings, and roof of the west corridor were the same as in 
the original construction and not fireproof, being in fact very com- 
hustible. . Nearly all of the large alcoholic collections of the National 
Museum and the Fish Commission were in or adjacent to this part of 
the building, so that should a fire break out it would result not only in 
serious damage to the building, but also in the entire destruction of 
extensive and valuable portions of the national collections. He also 
called attention to the fact that, though the Smithsonian building was 
constructed at the expense of the Smithsonian fund, it had since 1858 
heen almost wholly given over to the purposes of the National 
Museum. | 
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_ The fireproofing was intrusted to Messrs. Cluss & Schulze, archi- 
tects, from whose report the following account of the work is taken. 


The reconstruction extended over the curtain between the main building and the 
west wing, a building of 60 feet in length and M4 feet in width, with an adjoining 
turret containing stairs, It contains o basement where aleoholic specimens are 
kept. 

The main story is mostly ocenpied by an exhibition hall, extending ap into the 
rool, with a clerestory. Along the north front wae originally an open cloister, 
which had been for many vears temporarily fitted up by framework for offices. 

Permanent provision was made for these purposes, and a mezzanine story formed 
by the insertion of a fireproof upper floor, 

Resides the old, rotten, combustible floor and roofs, a complicated system of 
decorative hollow columns and vaults, framed of wooden scantlings, boards, and 
lather! plastering, had to be carefully removed, so ae not to injare the outside walls, 
consisting of a thin cut-stone facing, backed by onlinary rubblework. 

In the reconstruction the Romanesque general character of the building was pre- 
served with the greatest <implicity compatible with the surroundings, and aleo made 
a necessity by the limited appropriation in conjunction with the increased cost of 
decoritions in the fireproof materials. 





The fact that the west wing and the central part of the Smithsonian 
building had never been made entirely fireproof was communicated to 
the Kegents by Secretary Langley in his report for 1588, in which 
attention was also called to the proximity of much inflammable mate- 
rial. He likewise explained that for certain reasons the fireproofing 
of the west wing was the more urgent. References to this subject were 
again made in the Secretary's reports for 1889 and 1800, and the 
importance was urged of gaining additional light in the center of the 
main building by the construction of askvlight in the roof and u well- 
hole through the second floor. | 

As these parts of the building were used for the National Museum, 
an appropriation for the proposed changes was asked of Congress, 
beginning in May, 1888, Senator Morrill, a Regent of the Institution, 
pressing the matter with his customary energy. The first bills, relat- 
ing mainly to the west wing, were passed by the Senate twice during 
the Fiftieth Congress (ending March 4, 1889), but failed of action in 
the House. 

The question was again brought up in the Fifty-tirst Congress (1889- 
181), originating in the Senate, and was discussed in several forms. 
The most comprehensive measure and the one carrying the largest 
appropriation was Senate bill No. 2033, reported on January 27, 1890, 
by Senator Morrill. Its wording was as follows: 

That, for the purpose of fireproofing the roof of the main hall, and that of the 
e-mailed chapel in the west wing of the Smithsonian building, and to put in a sky- 
light and a wellhole to admit light into the central portion of the lower hall of said 
boilding, and also to replace some woodwork of the towers, and other repairs, said 
work to bedone onder the direction of the Architect of the Capitol with the approval 
of the Regents of the Smithsonian Institution, the sum of $45,000 shall be, and 
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hereby is, appropriated ‘ont of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priates|. 

On March 6, 1890, Secretary Langley addressed a letter to the 
chairman of the House Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
on the subject of the above bill, in which he says that the $45,000 is 
asked to complete the fireprooting and repair of a part of the build- 
ing which for a long period has been almost entirely given over to 
Government purposes rent free. Following are quotations from the 
same letter: 


The portions of the building which are not fireproof are— 

The roof of the so-called “chapel” in the west wing, which contains collections 
whose mere money value is estimated at over £250,000, bat whose yalue to eclenee Ia 
inestimable. This is also the only portion of the building which is suitable to devate 
to donations of art objects, which may bw expected when the Government provides 
a tafe depository for ther. 

The ceiling and part of the roof of the main exhibition hall, now occupied by prol- 
ably the most extensive and valuable archeological collection in the United States, 
i¢ of combustible material and in ungent need of repairs, the ceiling threatening to 
fall, in part, and crosh the cases and their valuable contents and possibly endanger 
the safety of visitors and employees. Both roofs are leaking, and these changes 
involve the replastering and repainting of the walls. 

The floor of the main hall, 200 by 50 feet, is worn ont and needs renewal, and all 
this implies special temporary provision for the collection. 

The lower hall is now very dark, and in replacing the roof sand celling of the 
npper story it is desirable that a large skylight and wellhole be inserted, which 
wenld greatly add to the comfort of visitors by increasing the light and providing 
better ventilation. 

The rooms oconpied by the Burean of International Exchanges are in leas need of 
repair, but some portion of the amount asked is intended to be devoted to the 
extreme east wing, occupied by these offices. 

Tn addition to what has been mentioned, there are wooden floors and other wood- 
work in the towers which are a source of danger, and it is to be observed that, owing 
to the crowded condition of the Museum, it has been necessary to erect a paint shop 
filled with combustible material immediately against the south wall of the bnvilcting 
and close to the roof, whose dangerous condition has just been described. The 
present state of things is one of continual menace, 

The bill as finally enacted into law, as an item in the sundry civil 
uct for 1891, was as follows: 

For fireproofing the so-cilled chapel of the weet wing of the Smithsonian build- 
ing, and for repairing the roof of the main building and the ceiling and plastering of 
the main hall of the building, $25,000, said work to be done under the supervision 
of the Architect of the Capitol, with the approval of the Regents of the Smithsonian 
Institation, and no portion of the appropriation to be used for skylights in the roof 
nor for wellhole in the floor of the main building, $25,000, (Stat, XXVI, Sea. | 

In his report for 1891 Secretary Langley announces gratifying 
progress in the changes and repairs wp to June 30, 1891, consisting in 
the entire replacement of the roof of the west wing with a substantial 
construction of iron and slate and the repairing of the roof and of 
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the ceiling and plastering of the upper ball of the main building. By 


the close of the fiseal year 1892 this work was practically completed, 
though with the expenditure of only a part of the appropriation, and 


in his report for that year Secretary Langley states: 


{ would especially urge that the balance of this appropriation, nnexpenied by 
reason of a limiting clanse introduced in the act, on account of which the money ix 
not available for certain repairs originally contemplated, should be now male avuil- 
able by Congress for increasing the storage room in the east wing of the building, 
and at the same time that certain rooms be fitted for the special needs of the Goy- 
emment Exchange Bureau, now oceupying rooms in the main building urgently 
needed for other purposes. 

This request was granted by Congress in the sundry civil act for 
158i, as follows: 

For completing the repairs upon the Smithsonian building, and for such other 
work as i4 needed to protect the bailding from further deterioration and to place it 
in proper sanitary condition, any unex pended balance remaining to the credit of the 
appropriation for fireproofing, etc., #hall Ix available for the purposes above stated; 
thia work to be done under the direction of the Architect of the Capitol and in acoord- 
ance with the approval of the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, (Stat. 


XXXVI, 582.) 


The use made of the unexpended balance above referred to is thus 
described in the report of the Secretary for 1805: 


A restrictive clause contained in the appropriation of August 90, 1890, for repairs 
to the Smithsonian building was removed by a clanse in the sundry civil act for the 
year onding June 50, 1804, eo that a portion of the amount unex pended became avail 
able for making necessary repairs to the roof of the eastern wing an improving the 
aunitary condition of the building, as well as for increasing the space available for 
storing documents and handling the Government exchanges, The plumbing in the 
eastern part of the building has been thoroughly overhauled aml a suite of dark and 
damp rooms in the basement, on the aouth sie, has been transformed into well- 
lighted and comfortable offices, thus freeing several rooms upon the first floor, noeled 
for other purposes, anil making it possible to handle more expeditionsly the great 
number of books passing through the exchange office, though even with these new 
rooms additional storeroom for the Government exchanges will be called for at no 
distant day. 





Other small changes at the east end of the building, made mainly 
at the expense of the Smithsonian fund, are described as follows in the 
reports for 1894 and 1895: 

The narrow windows and the amall diamond panes of glaze admit a little light 
that in winter days some of the rooms where clerical work is carried on need to be 
artificially lighted, and in all eases the occupants lose the advantage of what ought 
to be abundant light, considering their open surroundings in the middle of a park. 
I think it well to state that while I should have made many more changes in the 
interest of the comfort and health of the clerical ocenpants of the building if T had 
had the means to do so, I have never felt at liberty to alter the external appearance 
of the building when alteration could possibly be avoided, and I have therefore never 
authorized the enlargement of any of the apertures in the stone work or mule any 
changes of this kind which conld be understood as modifying the structural features 
(ex¢ept in improving the sanitary conditions of the basement), and when any change 
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is mentioned here it will always be understomd that it is esentially the work of the 
carpenter in providing for larger inside frames and larger lights in the sashes and in 
like alterutions. 

Thus, in the east wing of the building, in the fourth story, a root for containing 
the archives of ‘the Institution has been provided, which ts well lighted by one of 
the few large windows the building possesses and which has been fitted for more 
convenient reference to the records of the Institution. The second floor has been 
made brighter by repainting and by some additional floor lights in the third fioor, 
and the windows in the room especially set apart for the safe-keeping of the engray- 
ings and books of art belonging to the Institution have been thus enlarged, while 
some of the rooms on the second floor have been improved by light alterntion# in 
the window frames. Qn the first floor additional quarters were provided for the 
library in the rooms which were vacated by the transfer of the exchange department 
to the lower floor, 

In continuing much-needed improvements in the east wing of the Smithsonian 
building, cepecially with a view to better light and ventilation, the lighting of the 
rooms on the first floor oecupied by the library has been greatly improved by 
enlarging the window frames and replacing the small diamond panes by single 
sheete of glass, Similar changes have been made in the Secretary's office, on the 
second floor, a# well as in some of the rooms on the third and fourth floors. Several 
rooms on the fourth foor, heretofore of no use except for storage, have been made 
habitable and have proved useful for various needed purposes. 

The sanitary condition of the building has been improved by the removal of cer- 
tain objectionable features and by the installation of a comprehensive system of ven- 
tilation by which pure air at an equable temperature is assured in most of the office 
rooms. Work upon this was well advanced at the close of the year, 

Another great improvement added during the year is the intrwluction of electric 
lights in all the offices of the east wing, the electric power being supplied by a spe- 
cial plant, which, with the ventilating apparatus, has been placed in the basement 
of the south tower, where considerable changes were made for their accommeadation. 

Since the above dates the only alterations which need be mentioned 
in this connection have been the replacement of the wooden floor in 
the lower main exhibition hall with a terrazzo pavement, the fitting 
up of the children’s room on the main floor of the south tower, the 
improvement of the conditions on all the other floors of the same 
tower, and the construction of a tunnel between the Smithsonian and 
Museum buildings, which, while intended primarily for the heating 
pipes, electric wires, etc., has been made sufficiently large to serve as 
a general passageway. 

On the other hand, it is to be noted, with regret, that the upper 
main exhibition hall, devoted to prehistoric archwology, had to be 
closed in 1902 because of the loosening and fall of plaster over a large 
purt of the ceiling and walls, The room was at once recognized to 
he unsafe for the admission of the public, and its appearance was 
extremely unsightly. Provisional repairs, to the extent possible from 
the regular appropriation, have recently been completed, and the hall 
will soon aguin be made serviceable, but a considerable expenditure 
would be required to place it in thoroughly good condition. 
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SMITHSONIAN BUILDING. 
DESCRIPTION. 


FExeterior.—The building erected for the Smithsonian Institution, in 
aecordance with the design prepared by Mr. James Renwick, jr., 
architect, of New York City, is in the later Norman or, as it may with 
more striet propricty be called, the Lombard style, as it prevailed in 
Germany, Normandy, and southern Europe in the last half of the 
twelfth century; the latest variety of the rounded style, as it is found 
immediately anterior to the merging of that manner in the early 
Gothic. In the general design and most of the details the architect 
adhered to the period to which this style is referable. The general 
fecling, however, which permeates the design, especially in the upper 
towers, is that of a somewhat later era, when all lingering reminis- 
cences of the post and lintel manner had been discarded and the ruling 
principles of arch architecture were recognized and carried out. The 
semicircular arch stilted is employed throughout in doors, windows, 
and other openings. The windows are without elaborately traceried 
heads, The buttresses are not a prominent feature and have no sur- 
mounting pinnacles. The weather moldings consist of corbel courses, 
with bold projection, The towers are of various shapes and sizes. 
The main entrance on the north, sheltered by a carriage porch, 1s 
between two towers of unequal height. 

In his deseription of the plan in Hints on Public Architecture, 
Doctor Owen states: 

Lam not acqaninted with any actual example yet remaining from what hos been 
yariouély called the Lombard, the Norman, the Romanesque, und the Byzantine 
echool, with which the Smithsonian building will not favorably compare. In so far 
as the architect has permitted himself to innovate upon ancient precedents from the 
style in which he designed, be has done «0, in my judgement, with discretion and 
ailvantage. © * * | esteem myself fortunate in betng able in this book to refer 
to an actual example, at cur seat of government, the architect of which seems to me 
to have struck into the right road, to have made a step in advance, and to have 
given us in his design not a little of what may be fitting and appropriate in any 
manner (should the genios of our country hereafter work such out) that shall 
deserve to be named ae a national style of architecture for America, 

The design as originally carried out consisted of a main central 
building, two stories high, and of two lateral wings of a single story, 
connected with the main building by intervening ranges, each of the 
latter having a cloister, with open stone screen, on the north front. 
The only important changes since made have been the reconstruction 
of the east wing and range, which are now four and three stories 
high, respectively, the closing in with stone of the western cloister 
so as to adapt it to Inboratory purposes, and the completion of the 
fireproofing of the building. 
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The extreme length of the building from east to west is 447 feet. 
The main structure is 205 feet long by 57 feet wide and 58 feet high 
to the top of its corbel course, though, including the main north and 
south towers and the carriage porch, it attains at the center an extreme 
width of 160 feet. The cast wing is 82 by 52 feet, the west wing, 
including its projecting apse, 84 by 40 feet and 38 feet high, while 
tach of the connecting ranges is 60 by 40 feet. 

The main building has in the center of its north front two towers, 
of which the higher reaches an elevation of 145 feet. In the middle 
of the south front is a single massive tower 87 feet square, including 
buttresses, and {1 feet high, At its northeast corner stands a double 
campanile, 17 feet square and 117 feet high to the top of its finial, at 
its southwest corner is an octagonal tower finished with open work 
above, and at its southeast and northwest corners are two smaller 
towers. There is ulso a small tower at the northwest corner of the 
west wing. 3 

The location of the building is the center of the original Smith- 
soninn reservation, or the southern and higher part of the so-called 
Smithsonian Park, about 20 feet above the average level of Pennsyl- 
vanian avenue. The material of which the building is constructed is a 
fine grade of freestone, of the lilac-gray variety, obtained from quar- 
ries in the new red sandstone near the mouth of Seneca Creek, a trib- 
utary of the Potomac River, about 23 miles above W sshinittn, The 
faces of the building are finished in ashlar, laid in courses from 10 to 
15 inches high, 

At the present time it would not be considered appropriate to design 
a building of this character for museum purposes, because, while most 
of the exhibition halls are more or less adapted to their requirements, 
there is too much waste space, too many dark places, wholly inade- 
quate accommodations for storage, and few rooms suttable for Inborn- 
tories, the latter also being mainly inconvenient of access. The 
windows were glazed in the beginning with small square pieces of 
glass, set diamond shape in wooden frames, quite in keeping with the 
style of architecture, though admitting less light than larger panes. 
This manner of glazing aa been retained, except at the eastern end, 
where, at the time of reconstruction, single lights were mainly 
substituted. | 

The building was originally constructed in what seemed to be « 
thoroughly substantial manner, but these qualities were mainly con- 
fined to the outer walls and the floors. Subsequent reconstructions 
have greatly tended to increase its stability, and the building through- 
out is now practically tireproof. This has resulted from the introduc- 
tion of fireproof construction and of iron doors, by means of which 
any part of the building can readily be cut off from the remainder, 
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The foundations are very substantial and the walls of the building 
very thick, as would be necessary in a structure of this kind, The 
roofs, except on the connecting ranges, are sluted. 

Jnterioy,—As first planned, the Museum was to occupy only the large 
upper main hall in the Smithsonian building, the room now and for 
many years past used for the exhibition collections of prehistoric 
archwology. The corresponding hall on the main floor was to be 
divided equally between the library and a large lecture room, while 
the west hall and connecting range were specially constructed for the 
eullery of art. The east hall and range, one story in height, contained 
the smaller lecture room, laboratories, and rooms for apparatus. 

During the progress of the work of building and fitting up, how- 
ever, all of these proposed arrangements were changed, either perma- 
nently or temporarily, the assignments of space at the time of the fire 
of 1865 having been as follows: The east wing was separated into two 
stories, the upper of which was divided into a suite of rooms for the 
accommodation of the Secretary and his family. The lower story con- 
sisted principally of a single large room, appropriated to the storage 
of publications and their reception and distribution in connection with 
the system of exchanges. The upper story of the eastern connecting 
range contained a number of small apartments devoted to the opera- 
tions in natural history, and the lower story was fitted up asa work- 
ing laboratory. 

The upper story of the main building was divided into a lecture 
room, capable of holding 2,000 persons, and two additional rooms, 
at, the ends, 50 feet square, one of which contained a museum of appa- 
ratus and the other a gallery of art. Both were occasionally used as 
minor lecture rooms and for the meetings of scientitic, educational, 
and industrial associations. In 1868, after the rebuilding made neces 
sary by the fire, this entire story was assigned to the Museum by 
resolution of the Board of Regents. The lower story of the main 
building, consisting of one large hall, was unoccupied at first, but as 
the means for furnishing were provided it was utilized for the exhi- 
bition of natural history and other collections, the specimens from the 
Patent Office having been mainly transferred to these quarters In 1555. 

The west wing was occupied by the library until its transfer to the 
Library of Congress in 1866, while the west, range was used os a read- 
ing room. The tower rooms were utilized for various purposes, one 
large room in the south tower being assigned to the meetings of the 
Establishment and the Boardof Regents, and three rooms in the north 
tower to the offices of the Secretary. 

Since the fire of 1865 there have been even greater changes, as 
detailed in the foregoing historical account. By 1871 the adminis- 
trative offices had become practically segregated in the east wing and 
range, commonly designated together as the “east end,” which was 
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fireproofed and considerably enlarged at the time of its rebuilding in 
i884, In UST) nearly all the remainder of the building was given 
over to the purposes of the National Museum. 

At the east end are now the offices of the Secretary and of the 
parent institution, as well as those for the general administration 
of the Government branches under the direction of the Institution, 
the offices of the exchange service and of the international catalogue 
of scientific literature, and rooms for that part of the Smithsonian 
library which is retained at the Institution. In this part of the bhuild- 
ing are also several rooms used conjointly with the Museum, such 18 
the disbursing office, the quarters of 1 he registrar and the shipping 
clerk, and apartments for the storage and distribution of documents. 

Immediately inside the principal or northern entrance of the main 
building is an octagonal vestibule between 17 and 18 feet across, at 
each side of which is a small room about 15 feet square occupied by 
the watch force and as an office of superintendence. Next follows 
a long and high hall containing two iron stairways leading to the 
upper stories. The main lower hall, which measures about 20) feet 
long by 50 feet wide and 23 feet 5 inches high, might be expected to 
present exceptional advantages for the exhibition of collections, yet it 
has several very marked defects. The large windows (14 feet 10 
inches high by 4 feet 5 inches wide), reaching from about 4 feet 5 
inches above the floor to within the same distance of the paneled ceil- 
ing, afford abundant light at the ends, but in the center of the room 
on both the north and south sides there isa long blank wall necesst- 
tating artificial lighting over a considerable space. Furthermore, the 
ceiling of the room is supported by two rows of very heavy ornn- 
mental columns (3 feet 3 inches wide, 8 feet 9 inches apart, and about 
14 feet distant from the walls) which unite in a series of arches above. 
Between these columns and the outer walls, at a height of 8 feet from 
the floor, are four galleries, 15 feet wide, which extend from the ends 
of the hall to the central dark area, and both these columns and gal- 
leries are further means of darkening the middle aisle of the room. 

Except at the sides of the entrances, where they ure arranged ina 
large quadrangle illuminated by incandescent electric lamps, the cases 
forming the main series in this hall extend from pillar to wall and 
from the floor to the gallery so as to form successive bays or alcoves, 
each lighted by a single window. In some of the alcoves there are 
also small square cases, with groups of specimens, and all of the 
above are used for the exhibition of birds. Extending through the 
central aisle is a series of unit cases, with sloping and upright tops, 
for the display and storage of mollusks. 

A passageway from the middle of the hall leads to a small room, 
about 25 by 23 feet, forming the main floor of the south tower, the 
exterior entrance to which has been closed. This room has been 
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transformed into the so-called children’s room, with a mosaic floor, 
the walls painted in several tints of green, and the ceiling covered 
with an arbor and vine. Low, light-colored cases, almost wholly of 
glass, contain a series of specimens, mostly animal, chosen to excite 
the wonder of children, besides which there are several paintings: 
upon the walls and two aquaria with living fishes. 

Adjoining the main hall on the west is the west range (60 by 37 
feet), one story high, but surmounted by a clerestory. The side roofs 
are supported by two rows of columns, similar to those in the matin 
hall but not so heavy, being 6 feet apart and about 5 feet 2 inches 
from the side walls. The windows are confined to the south wall. 
Upright cases form alcoves along the sides of the room, while fat- 
topped table cases occupy the central aisle. This range has recently 
been given over to the exhibition of insects. It previously contained the 
fishes and was originally connected with the library its a reading room, 

The western hall follows and has for a number of years been devoted 
to the display of marine invertebrates exclusive of the mollusks, with 
extensive provisions for the storage of specimens. lt has the appear- 
ance of a chapel, by which name it is often designated. It is reln- 
tively very high, with an arched ceiling and skylight, and terminates 
at the northern end in an apse. Its dimensions, not including the 
apse, are: Length, about 66 feet; width, 35 feet; greatest height, 37 
fect 8 inches. ‘There are windows well up on the south and west sides 
and lower ones in the apse, but none on the east. High up on the 
south wall is a handsome rose window, This room, together with the 
adjoining range, was planned to contain the gallery of art, but from 
the time of its completion until 1566 1t was occupied by the library. 
Now upright cases of black walnut occupy the wall space on all sides, 
except in the apse, which contains a synoptical collection displayed 
in small cases. The body of the hall has three rows of flat-topped 
high, square cases, on unit bases fitted with storage drawers. 
The small adjoining tower is also used for the storage of marine 
invertebrates. 

The old cloister to the north of the west range, originally open at 
the front, was inclosed with wood at an early date; but when this part 
of the building was fireproofed, the woodwork was replaced with stone. 
The room thus gained is divided into two well-lighted apartments, 
used us laboratories for fishes and marine invertebrates. 

The second floor, as designated on the plans, contains the galleries 
of the main lower hall already described. At the head of the first 
flight of stairs from the main entrance are three small rooms used as 
natural-history studies, and at a corresponding height in the south 
tower is a roow fitted up by the Smithsonian Institution for its collee- 
tion of apparatus. There is also a low second-story room over the 
weatern cloister, used for the storage cf fishes. 
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Properl; y speaking, the third floor, so named on the plans, is, for the 
main part of the building, only the second floor. It consists of a 
single large room of the sume size as the lower main hall, being thus: 
about 200 feet long by 50 feet wide and 29 feet 3 inches high. For-* 
merly it contained the picture gallery. « lecture hall, and a museum 
of apparatus, but soon after the restoration succeeding the fire of 
1865 it was turned over to the department of prehistoric archeology : 
which has occupied it ever since. It is one of the finest halls in the 
possession of the Museum, but for a long time it has been in bad 
condition, owing chiefly to the loosening and fall of plaster. ‘The 
extensive repairs made necessary on this account have, however, 
recently been finished. As the ceiling is supported from the roof, 
the hall contains no pillars, and there are no galleries, 50 that the 
space is entirely clear; and while the windows bear the same relations 
to the central space as in the lower hall, the light is more freely dis- 
tributed. The cases ure of several old patterns, not permitting of a 
satisfactory installation, especially considering the height of the room, 
which, with proper treatment, could be made exceedingly effective. 
In the north tower on this level are three small rooms used as the 
laboratories for prehistoric archwology, and in the south tower is the 
Regents’ room. 

The floor of the north towers and intervening space next above the 
urcheological workrooms comprises a suite of three similar rooms, 
occupied as laboratories for conchology. Three succeeding floors in 
the same towers, containing six rooms in all, are utilized as storerooms 
for mollusks and other marine invertebrates. Above these in the 
taller tower are still six stories, but their high position renders them 
practically unserviceable. The three floors which suceeed the Regents’ 
room in the south tower are all used for the storage of publications. 

While the basement is of good height, only the eastern part is in 
proper condition, the central and western parts requiring to be thor- 
oughly renovated, including the building of brond areas along the 
exterior to assist in the lighting and ventilation. The heating plant 
is near the center of the basement, but now serves only in a supple- 
mentary capacity, In the north tower are the toilet rooms, To the 
eastward from there the basement is mainly used by the Smithsonian 
Institution and the International Exchange Service; to the westward 
oll the available space is given over to Museum storage. There are 
seven small rooms and one large room, one of the former being used 
for supplies, while all the remainder are overtilled with specimens il) 
the several groups of birds, fishes, mollusks, and marine invertebrates, 
With the exception of the birds, the specimens are mainly alcoholic. 
These collections are very large and of great value, but they require 
at least twice the present amount of space for their safe arrangement, 
ee = darkness and dampness of the rooms unfit them for purposes 
of study. 
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In order to provide more extensive and more suitable quarters for 
the preparators and photographer of the Museum, with immediate 
reference to preparations for the Philadelphia Centennial Exhibi- 
tion, a small two-story brick building was constructed in 1575 on the 
Mall, a short distance west of the southwestern corner of the Smith- 
sonian building, It consists of a main structure, about 30 by 274 
feet, and of two wings, ench about 28 by 17 feet, on the east and west 
sides. The latter have been used as a stable and a carriage house and 
were somewhat enlarged in 1901 and 102 at the expense of the 
Smithsonian fund, their present dimensions being those given above. 
The original Congressional appropriation for this building amounted to 
$3,000, but, proving inadequate and in order to hasten its completion, 
the Institution advanced an ndditional sum of 3,027.54, which was 
refunded by Congress in 187T. 

The upper part of the main building wus titted up as a photographic 
laboratory, the remainder of the main building, with its basement 
and the rooms over the carriage house, being assigned to the work 
of taxidermy, preparation of skeletons, modeling, the painting of 
models, ete. In the course of a few years the accommodations which 
it furnished were greatly outgrown, and certain divisions of the work 
were transferred elsewhere. At the presenttime only the upper story 
is oceupied for any of these purposes, and principally by the bird 
taxidermists. In 1881 the department of photography was removed 
to the Museum building, and the old rooms were allotted to the use of 
the photographers of the U. 5. Geological Survey and the Bureau 
of Americun Ethnology, who remained there until 1Ss4, 


ARMORY BUILDING. 


This building, assigned in 1877 to the purposes of the National 
Museum and now occupied as the headquarters of the U. 5. Fish 
Commission, is located at the southern end of that part of the Mall 
lving between Sixth and Seventh streets. It was erected under an 
appropriation of $30,000, granted in the civil and diplomatic act for 
1856, for the use of the local volunteers and militia and as a place of 
deposit for the military trophies of the Revolutionary and other wars, 
and for newly invented and model arms for the military service. It 
is a rectangular brick structure, with many large windows, measuring 
about 102 feet long, 58 feet wide, and 44 feet high to the gable. It 
has four stories, including an attic, which afford a combined floor 
space of over 20,000 square feet, The building remained dedicated to 
its original uses until after the close of the civil war, when, the militia 
of the District not being organized, it was left unoccupied. 

The use of this building was granted to the Smithsonian Institution, 
in order to provide for the temporary storage of the large collections 
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which were expected to be received from the Centennial Exhibition 
at Philadelphia, by the following provision in the sundry civil act for 
1877: 

For repairing and fittingeop the so-called Armory botlding, on the Mall between 
Sixth and Seventh streets, and to enable the Smithsonian Institution to store therein 
and to take care of specimens of the extensive series of the ores of the precious 
metals, marbles, building stones, coals, and numerous objects of natural history now 
on exhibition in Philadelphia, including other objects of practical and economical 
yalne presented by yurions foreign governments to the National Muosenm, 44,500: 
Provided, That the said som shall be expended under the direction of the Secretary 
of the Smithsonian Institution. 

The collections, when brought to Washington from Philadelphia and 
stored in this building in their original packing cases, together with 
other collections from national surveys, filled it completely from the 
ground floor to the attic. The sundry civil act for LSTS provided for 
the completion of the interior arrangements and for maintenance in 
the following terms: 

For fitting ap the Armory building for storage of articles belonging to the United 
Btates, inchiding those transferred from the international exhibition and expense of 
watching the same, $2,500. 

For 1879 and 1880, the same sum was granted “for expense of 
watching and storage of articles,” ete. An identical amount wus 
appropriated for 1881, in which year the “National Museum building 
was completed, and the following cliuse added: “and for transfer 
to the new National Museum,” 

Some of these collections, with others from the Geological Survey 
and the Bureau of Ethnology, and several workshops were retained, 
however, at the Armory building for a number of years longer, when 
certain quarters, including the main floor, were appropriated to the 
use of the U.S. Fish Commission, of which the Commissioner, Spencer 
F. Baird, was also keeper of the Museum. The following was the 
wording of the act for 1552: 

For éxpense of watching, care, and storage of duplicate Government collections 
and of property of the United States Fish Commission, $2,500. 

The text of the sundry civil items for 1885, 1884, and 1585, was 
identical, except for the insertion of the word ** ground” in two 
instances and its omission in the others, and was as follows: 

For care of the Armory building (and grounds) and expense of watching, preser- 
vation, and storage of the duplicate collections of the Government and of the prop- 
erty of the United States Fish Commission contained therein, including salaries or 
compensation of all necessary employees, $2,500, 

In the corresponding bill for 1886, “the property of the National 
Museum™ was substituted for ‘‘the duplicate collections of the 
Government.” 

During the succeeding three years no approprintions were made 
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Beivccily for the Armory building. It became Moke extensively used 
hy the Fish Commission, the Museum retaining only a few workshops 
and some storage quarters on the third floor. The expenses of main- 
tenance and repair were paid by the Commission. In 1888 the newly 
appointed Fish Commissioner requested that the entire building be 
turned over to the Fish Commission for office and hatchery purposes. 
F reat arising, however, the matter was settled for the time by 
the following item in the sundry civil act for 1889; 

‘7 Pe! That the building known as the Armory building, Washington, D. C., shall be 


occupied ant present, jointly by the United States Commission of Fish a Fish- 
—eries and the National Museum. 


4 The act for 1800, however, which is as follows, extended the privi- 
as loges of the Fish Commission: 


Fish Commission: For altering and fitting ap the interior of the Armory building, 
on the Mall, city of Washington, now occupied as a hatching station, for the accom- 
tmodation of the offices of the United States Fith Commission, and for general repairs 
toeaiul building, including the heating apparatus, and for repairing and extending 
the onthuildings, $7,000, or so much thereof a# may be necessary, the same to be 
immediately available and to be expended under the direction of the Architect. of 
the Ca Capitol; and for the purpose above named the Secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution is hereby required to move from the second and third stories of this 
' building all properties, except each as are connected with the workshops hervinafter 
famed, onder his control; and the workshops now in the second story of said build. 

fig shall be transferrel to and provided for in the third story thereof, And the 
i Architect of the Capitol i is hereby directed to examine and make report to Congress 
at ite next regulir sesion at to the practicability and cost of constricting a basement 
| _ story under the National Museum building. 


In his report upon the National Museam for 1800, Doctor Goode 
states that— 


| eontaining valuable material which has never been unpacked, since there is no 
: space available for the di¢play of the speciinens. Many of the boxe contain collec 
tions which were brought to the Museum through the mediom of special acta of 


Realizing, however, the inconvenience to the Fish Commission of 
retaining these undesirable features in the midst of the office quarters 
then in course of construction, a compromise was effected whereby the 
~ balance of the material in storage was transferred to a large adjacent 
: shed erected by the Commission and the workshops te a location near 
- the Museum. Some parts of these sheds are still used for the same 


THE MUSEUM BUILDING. 
Ps HISTORICAL AOCOCOUNT, 


At the beginning of LST7 the Board of Regents made its first request 
to Congress for means to erect a museum building supplemental to 


the Smithsonian building, which for over twenty yeurs bad housed the 


is 
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In the Armory tmilding there ure at the present time several hundreds of boxes 
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‘collections of the Government in conformity with the act eatzblishing 
the Institution. By this time all of the availuble space in the Smith- 
sonian building was overcrowded with spec imens, and the need of 
additional, spacious quarters had suddenly arisen, mainly through the 
acquisition of exceedingly large collections of great value, donated to 
the United States by foreign governments and other exhibitors at the 
Philadelphia Centennial Exhibition of 1876, At their meeting of 
January 24, IST7. the question was under discussion by the Regents, 
when, on motion of Doctor Parker, the following preamble and reso- 
lution were adopted, and the Secretary was instructed to transmit 
them to Congress: 


W herens: Congress, in the organization of the Smithsonian Institution, directed 
that itehould make provision on «a liberal seale for a museum to contain all the 
objects of natoral history and of curious and foreign research, then belonging to or 
herenfter to belong to the United States Government; and 

Whereas, in accordance with this direction, the Institution has developed and for 
many youre principally supported this National Museuni, the collection being 
the property of the Government, while the building was erected for their accommo- 
(ation, at a cost of $500,000, out of the income of the Smithson fond; and 

Whereas, on aecount of the appropriations of Congress for a national exhibit at the 
Centennial, and the liberal donations which have been made by several States of 
the Union, by individuals, and especially by foreign governments, the National 
Museum has suddenly increased to fourfold ite previous dimensions and far bevond 
the capacity of the Stmnithsonian building to contain it: Therefore, 

Resoleed, That Congress be reepectfolly requested to provide accommodations for 
them additional collections by the erection of a suitable building in connection with 
the present Smithsonian ecditice. 


This resolution was presented to the Senate on January 26, 1877, 
and to the Honse of Representatives on February 2 of the same year, 
being referred in the former body to the Committce on Public 
Buildings and Grounds and in the latter to the Committee on Appro- 
printions, 

Under date of February 5, 1STT, the Regents also transmitted to 
Congress 1 memorial on the same subject, which, besides defining the 
local objects of the Museum of the Smithsonian Institution and the 
origin and extent of its collections, contained the following paragraphs, 
equally pertinent to the needs for added space: 


By an act bearing date Joly 31, 18746, additional duties were Inid upon the Smith- 
sonian Institution a8 custodian, and $4,500 were appropriated “for repairing and fit- 
ting up the so-called Armory building, on the Mall between Sixth and Seventh 
streets, and to enable the Smithsonian Institution to store therein and to take care 
of specimens of the extensive series of the ores of the precious metals, marbles, 
building stones, coals, and numerous objects of natural history now on exhibition in 
Philadelphia, including other objects of practical and economical valne presented by 
varions foreign governments to the National Musenom, 

As a fruit of this act of the General Government, the Smithsonian Institution finds 
itself the cust lian of enormeus collections that had been displayed at the Centen- 
nial Exposition and on the closing of that exhibition had been presented to the 
United States. These donations are made by individuals among our own citizens, 
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by foreign exhibitors, and by several of the States of the Union, and there is scarcely 
a power in the civilized world in any region of the globe which has not taken partin 
these contritintions, and some of them with the largest generosity. Men af science, 
mest competent to pass judgment, pronounce them to he of immense valne mond are 
of opinion that, including the gifts from States of the Union and the exhibits of the 
Enited States, they conld not have been brought together by purchase for less than a 
million of dollars, ; 
* * a + * * a 

Their adequate exhibition requires an additional building which shall afford at 
least four times the space furnished by the present edifies of the Institution. 

The Government of the United States is now in possesion of the materiale of a 
misetin exhibiting the natural prxlucts of our own country, associated with those 
of foreign nations, which would rival in Inhgnitede, valne, and interest the most 
celebrated museums of the Old World. 

The immediate practical question is, hall these precious materiale be for the most 
part packed away in boxes, liable to injury and decay, or shall they be exhibited? 

It was the act of Congress which ordered the acceptince in trust of these nohle 
gifts to the United! States. The receiving of them implies that they will be taken 
care of in a manner corresponding te the jnst expectations of those who pave therm: 
and one of the prevailing motives of the donors wae that the prodactions of their 
several lands might continue to be exhibited. The intrinsic value of the donations 
ia, moreover, enhanee! by the circumstances ander which they were made. They 
came to usin the one hondredih year of our life a9 0 nation, in token of the desire of 
the governments of the world to manifest their interest in our destiny. This con- 
sideration becomes the more pleasing when we bring to mind that these gifts have 
been received not exclusively from the ereat nations of Europe from which we are 
eprung, or from the empire and republics on oor own continent bovond the line, but 
that they come to us from the oldest alsele of civilization on the Nile, from the tinue. 
honored empires and kingdoms of the remotest eastern Asia, ond from the principal 
states which are rising into intellectual and industrial and political greatness in the 
farthest isles and continent; from states which are younger than ourselves and bring 
their contributions as a congratulatory offering to their elder brother. 

We have deemed it our doty to lay these facts and reflections before both Houses 
of Congress and to represent to them that if they, in their wisdom, think that the 
nnequaled accumulation of natural specimens and works interesting to science, the 
evidenoo of the good will to ue that exists thong men, shonkd be placed where it ean 
be seen and studied by the people of our own land and by travelers from abroad, it 
will be necesary to make an appropriation for the immediate erection of a. apacions 
building. Careful inquiries have been instituted to ascertain the smallest sum which 
would be adequate to that purpose, and the plan of a convenient structure has been 
made by General Meigs, the Quartermaster-General, U_ &, Army. We beg leave 
further to represent that to accom plish the porpoese there would be need of an appro- 
priation of $250,000, This amount is required not as a first installment, to be fol- 
lowed by others, but as sufficient entirely to complete the edifice. 

Should this appropriation be made at an early day, the building could be ready for 
the reception of articles before the next session of Congress, 


This memorial was referred in both Houses to the Committees on 
Public Buildings and Grounds and met with general favor. <A bil] 
mecting the requirements was passed hy the Senate on February 22, 
1877, but a corresponding bill offered in the House on March 2 was 
defeated by objection, possibly because of the lateness of the session, 
less than two days remaining before the close of Congress, The 
debates were brief but interesting. 
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Senator Morrill, on February 6, 1877, remarked: 

As I have stated in years past, it has seemed to be a necessity that we should pro- 
vide for a national museam. Tt has been the opinion of the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds on the part of the Senate, I believe unanimously, for some 
years that we ought to take all of the squares next east of the publie grounds, 
throughout the length and breadth of the north and south munge of one square, taking 
one square in depth and the whole length, for the purpose of 4 national museum 
nnd Congressional Librury, and evidently this matter should be provided forat onww, 
* * * There are, x I am informed, at least fifty carloads of articles that have 
been given to us by foreign governments. Thirty-two or thirty-three out of the forty 
nationslitie: abrowd have given us their entire exhibits at the Centennial Exhibition, 
Their money value is scarcely computable, but if it were to be computed it excerls 
our own, a6 large as our exhibits were there and as creditable to the country. Our 
own, I believe, in money valoe, have been computed at $400,000, These foreign 
exhibite ane compoated, at lexst in money value, at the sum of $600,000, but in hia 
tories! and scientific interest they perhaps surpass anything that hes been assembled 
in any national moseum on the globe. 


Senator J. W. Stevenson, on the sume day, made the following 
statement: 

It ix known to the Senate that the Smithsonian Institution was represented at the 
late Centennial Exhibition at Philadelphia. At the close of that exposition a number 
of the foreign power there represented and whe contrilmted to that grand display, 
Ht its close weneronsly donated to the Smithsonian Institution most of their articles 
and prodocts there exhibited, * * * The motive which prompted these dona- 
ions to the Smitheonian Institution was unquestionably one of amity and reepect 
entertained by the foreign powers donating them for the Government of the United 
Btates. But unquestionably these donors expected that this Government would, 
through the agency of the Smithsonian Institution, keep these articles thus donated 
on public exhibition, and in this way the respective products of each country would 
become known to the people of our entire country. 

The articles donated are yaluable, rare, varied, and occupy mnch spice, © * © 
The Smithsonian Institution has no building in which they can be either exhibited 
or safely preserved. They must remain, therefore, in boxes, subject to injury and 
to decay, unless Congress shall tale some immediate action toward the erection of a 
boilding in all respects «nitable for their exhibition and preservation. Tho capacity 
of such a building is estimated by competent architects to be four times ax large ss 
the Smithsonian building, A plan of such astructure has been already drawn by 
General Meigs. © © * 

Profesor Henry assures me that with the erection of the contemplated bailding 
on the plan of General Meigs, with the articles now on exhibition in the Smnith- 
sonian Institution with those just donated, we shall have the nocleus of « national 
moseum which, in afew years, will equal any in the world. 

In presenting the memorial to. the House on February 7, 1877, 
Representative Hiester Clymer said, among other things: 

It may not be disputed that the acceptance of them [the collections from Phila- 
delphia] by the Government impoees an obligation that they shall be preserved and 
exhibited for the gratification and instruction of the people. Their preservation and 
exhibition must be confided to the National Museum, of which, by law, the Regenta 
of the Smithsonian have the custody. They have presented for our consideration 
the necessity for erecting a suitable building for the purposes I have indicated, giv- 
ing an estimate of its probable cost, | 
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* a Oy r} a a ae a : . 
_. ‘The bill which passed the Senate as an item in the sundry civil bill, 


=, Forty-fourth Congress was as follows: 
For a fireproof building for the use of the National Museum, 300 feet equare, te be 
erected under the direction and supervision of the Regents of the Smithseninn 
_Tnatitotion, in aecordance with the plan of Maj. Gen. M. C. Meigs, now on file with 
2 the Joint Committee of Pablic Buildings and Grounds, on the southwest comer of 
the grounds of the Smithsonian Institution, the sum of $250,000 te henehy appro- 
printed out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated; said boiling 
to be placed west of the Smithsonian Institution, leaving a roadway between it and 
the latter of not lee than 30 feet, with its north front ona line parullel with the 
forty face of the buildings of the Agricultural Department and of the Smithsonian 
© “Institution; and all expenditures for the purposes herein mentioned, not including 
— anything for architectural plans, shall be aodited by the proper officers of the 
Treasury Department. 

‘The necessity for a new Museum building was brought to the atten- 
tion of the President of the United States through the following 
communication, dated October 8, 1877: 

Sin: I have the honor, in behalf of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian [nsti- 

tution, te invite your attention to the propriety of recommending to Congres the 
memorial of the Board of Regents (a copy of which is herewith inclosed), asking 
that an appropriation be made fora building to accommodate the valuable cal fase 
tions presented to the United States through this Institution at the late international 
exhibition in Philadelphia. 
As explanatory of this request it may be proper to state that the Smithsonian 
Institution was anthorized by Congress to receive and take charge of thear collections, 
and that they were presented with the expectation on the part of the donors that 
suitable provision would be made for their display at the seat of government. They 
eoneist of foll series of articles illustrative of the economic products, the natural his 
ory, amd in many cases the manners, customs, and arts of the foreign countries 
represented at the Centennial Exhibition, and are of great importance to the 
advancement of science, education, and manufacture, Besides these are the objects 
collected by the Smithsonian Institation and U. 5, Fish Commission of the animal, 
mineral, and fishery resources of the United States, also of public interest. 

These articles now constitute, by law, o part of the National Museum, which has 
been placed by Congress in charge of the Smithsonian Institntion. This Museum 
thas hitherto been accommodated in the building erected for the purpose at the 
expense of the Smithson fund, in accordance with the direction of Congress, This 
edifice, however, is filled to overflowing, while there are elxewhere, in storage, from 
‘the donations previously mentioned, collections of greater magnitude than those in 
the Smithsonian bnilding. 

‘It isevident that an appropriation for an additional building can not justly he 
, taken from the Smithson fond, and therefore the Board of Regents have made the 
‘application mentioned in their memorial. This memorial was presented to Congress 
cot ite last session, when the appropriation asker! for was gnunted by the Senate unani- 
mousy, and when, in all probability, it woukl have been granted by the House 
could the proposition have been brought to the consideration of that body. 

4 Lam, with sentiments of high esteem, your obedient servant, 

Ti 4 Jommnt Hexrr, 


P , Seerdary Sinithaonian Jnefitution, 
Hon. Rvrnenronn 5, Haves. 
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In his message to the Forty-fifth Congress, first session, December 

8, 1877, the President recommended * that an adequate appropriation 
be made for the establishment and conduct of 4 national museum under 
their [the Regents] supervision.” 

Acting upon the basis of information supplied during the previous 
session, the sume bill was introduced in the House of Representatives 
(H. R. 2662) on January 21, 1878, by Senator Casey Young, Tt was 
referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, which, 
through Mr. Young, submitted a report (No. 244) upon the measure 
on February 25, 1878. On March 6 following, the bill was ngrain 
brought up, referred to the Committee of the Whole and placed on 
the Calendar, but no further action was taken. A similar bill (8. 1820) 
was submitted in the Senate by Senator Justin 5. Morrill on May 37, 
1878, and referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

The report of the House committee (No, 244) briefly sets forth the 
history and requirements of the Museum and the steps taken to secure 
the yaluwhle collections exhibited at Philadelphia, and closes as follows: 


The collections in the Smithsonian building now open to the public oceupy about 
00,000 square feetof floorspace, Lt is quite within bounds to estimate that the articles 
store! away will require for their entisfactory exhibition between three and four 
times that area, even allowing for a great reduction of the objects by the climination 
and distribution of the duplicate spocimens. There ia no provisidn whatever at 
present for the display of these articles, and unless Congress furnishes the means 
this magnificent property of the people will go to decay and destruction in the course 
of tine, the animal products being destroyed rapidly by insects and many objects of 
a mineral or metallurgical character by rust. 

As every day of delay in arranging and exhibiting this collection if aoOCom pL bed 
with the question of erecting a suitable building for ite accommodation and has 
ccetpied the attention of the Smithsonian Institution, a plan has been devised which, 
itis believed, will furnish tho facilities required in the shortest possible interval of 
time and at the minimum of expense. 

To erect an wfifice of the necessary magnitude, in the style of architecture hereto- 

fore adopted by the Government for its us: in Washington, would involve an 
expenditure of many millions of dollars, and it could not be completed and available 
for occupation in a shorter period than from five to eight years, Nevertheless, on a 
simple plan originally suggested by General Meigs, a building somewhat similar in 
character to those erected for the Nationhl Exposition, 300 foot ayuare, or having an 
area of 10,000 square feet—something over two scret—perfectly fireproof, amply 
lighted, and properly adapted for all its objects, can be constructed for about 
7,000, and can be ready for ocenpation within ten months, or at most p year, from 
the time of its commencement. 

By the plin contemplated everything would be on one floor, without Wwiy stairways 
or second story, no cellar or fireproof floor being required. The single floor of the 
boilding to be of concrete! and thos water and vermin proof; the walls and other 
portions of the building of brick, and the beams, rafters, and frunework of the roof 
of iron, without a particle of wood, 

It is therefore much to be desired that the means be furnished at an early day for 
the constriction of this building, so that the rich material now belonging to the 
United States Government can be utilized. 


a 
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It ia believed that when properly arrange) the National Museum of the United 
States will take rank a# one of the great industrial and economical displays of the 
natural resources of the globe. The accommedation will then be afforded forthe 
exhibition of the mineral wealth of every State and Territory, and the display of 
ramiples of every new mine, with all the appliances for rendering the study of the 
whole interesting and profitable, The coals, the marbles, and other ornamental 
minerals will be exhibited systematically: the useful and ornamental products 
and derivatives of the animal kingdom will be shown—not only such as relate to the 
United States, but with illustrations of the whole subject in other parts of the warld— 
which can not fail to suggest new and important applications in this country. 
Ulnstrations of the food and other fishes of this and other countries, the best meth- 
ods of securing them and of preparing them for the requirements of mankind, and 
the varied productions of the aboriginal races of North America can also be displayed 
on a proper seale, 


During the second session of the same Congress the bill for a new 
building was again brought up in both Houses. Brief remarks were 
made in the Senate and the bill slightly amended in regard to the 
wording relative to location. It was passed as an item in the sundry 
civil act for 1880 in the following terms: 


For a fireproof building for the use of the National Museum, 300 feet square, to be 
erected under the direction and supervision of the Regents of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tition, in accordance with the plans now on file with the Joint Committee of Public 
Buildings and Grounds, on the southeastern portion of the grounds of the Smithso- 
nian Institution, $250,000: said building to be placed east of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, leaving a roadway between it and the latter of not less than 50 feet, with ite 
north front on a line with the south face of the holdings of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment and of the Smithsonian Institation: and all expenditures for the purposes 
herein mentioned, not including anything for architectural plans, «hall be andited 
by the proper officers of the Treasury Department, 


The following extracts from the report of the building commission, 
submitted January 19, 1880, give « summary of the building opera- 
tions for 1879: : 

Anticipating the early action of Congress in the premises, the Board of Regents, 
on the 17th of January, 1870, adopted the following resolotion: 

“Reeolred, That the executive committee of the Board, or a majority thereof, and 
the Secretary be, and they are hereby, authorized and empowered to act for and in 
the name of the Board of Regents in currving into effect the provisions of any act of 
eee that may be passed providing for the erection of a buikling for the National 

msenm."" 

Accordingly, on the 7th of March, 1870, Hon. Peter Parker and Gen. W.T. Sherman, 
the resident embers cf the executive committee, with the Secretary, met in the office 
of the Institution, and after organizing under the tithe of “National Museum PBuild- 


_ ing Commission,” of which Gen. W, T. Sherman was chosen chairman, proceeded 


to adopt such measures as in their Opinion appeared best calculated to realize, with 
the least posible delay, the intention of Congress, 

The committee at the outset invited Gen. M. C. Meigs, (}nartermaster-(eneral 
U.8, Army, to act in the capacity of consulting engineer to the commission, and 
also selected Mesers. Clise & Schulze, whose plans for the new building were those 
approved by Congres, a8 superintending architects, Mr. Daniel Leech wae appointed 
secretary of the commiseion. 
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To remove ag far as posible any doubt as to the sufficieney of the appropriation, 

fora building in accordance with the plans approved by Congres, Mr. Edward 
Olark, Architect of the Capitol, and General Meigs, after carefully considering the 
provisional estimates of the architects, informed the commission that in their opinion 
the amount was euificient for the purpose. 
’ To obtain a clear understanding of the intent of Congress in making the appro- 
pration, as well as to agertain bow far, if desirable, the commission might be 
authorized to depart from the plans before the Comumittees of Public Buildings and 
Grounds when the act was passed, the chairmen of the respective committees (Hon. 
A. 1, Dawes and Hon, Philip Cook) were consulted; whereupon these gentlemen 
officially informed the commission ‘that, provided the general design be retained, 
it was not their intention, nor that of their committers, to confine the Board of 
Regents of the Smithsonian Institution to the minor details of the aforesaid plans, 
but to authorize any modifications that might appear to them desirable in the interest 
of econamy or for the better adaptation of the building to ite object.” 

On ascertaining that the appropriation could be made immediately available under 
jhe clanse directing that the accounts should be audited by the proper officers of the 
Treasory Department, the Secretary of the Treasury was, on the 27th of March, 
requested to designate some one of his force to act os disbursing officer, Accord- 
ingly Maj. T. J. Hobbs, disbursing clerk of the Department, was selected, and pay- 
ments were authorized to be made by him on vouchers approved by the Secretary 
of the Smithsonian Institution as provided for in the following resolntion: 

* Keaoleed, That the commission appointed by the Board of Regents of the Smith- 
soniun Institution to superintend the construction of a new fireproof boildinyg for the 
National Museum hereby anthorize Prof, &. F, Baird, Secretary of the Institution, to 
actas their agent toapprove for payment by Thomas J. Hobbs, all bills forservyices and 
aupplie# from such fonds a ore placed in the hands of the latter hey sald commission 
for such purposes, and the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby respoctiully rayoested 
to instruct Thomas J. Hobbs, disbursing agent, to pay any bills when thus certified 
and found to be otherwise technically correct.” 

Having thus prepared the way to a commencement of active operations, specifica- 
tions were at once prepared and proposals invite! for carrying on the work. Ground 
wae broken on the 17th of April, 1879. 

The concrete foundations were begun on the 20th of April, and the brickwork of 
the walls on the 2istof May, the main walle being completed on the Ist day af 
November, — 

In consequence of the low prices of the more important building matecials, very 
favornble contracts were maile, expecially for the brick required and for the ironwork, 
since the price of iron advanced Very materially Within »o few months from the lite 
referred to. The sume i trne with regard to glass, bricks, and in fact almost all 
building materials. 

= i = = - . a 

The estimate of $250,000 for the construction of a mnseom building did not include 
the heating apparitus. As the work progressed], however, it became evident that all 
the underground piping for water, gis, and steam, at least, could be obtained from 
the fund. 

In anticipation of an appropriation for the purpose, it was deemed best to obtain 
provisional bids for a steam-heating apparatus. Accordingly proposals were invited: 
First, for the underground pipes; second, for the boiler; third, for the radiators. 
The aggregate of the estimates for the three items varied from $13,040 to $55,680, 

The lowest bid was rejected on wccount of inadequacy of the supply of heat, The 
next to the lowest was that of Mewrs. Baker, Smith & Co., for $19,768, which was 
accepted, and « contract made for the underzround pipes for $5,770, 

An appropriation of $30,000 has been asked of Congress for the completion of the 
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cheating apparatus thronghont, for the gas and water fixtures and the electric apypech- 


ratus reqtined for clocks in the boilding, for signals, alarms, ete, 

Before the building can be occupied it most of cone be furnished and fitted up 
with cases, of which, a4 might be expected, a lunge provision is required. According 
toa calentation, the cases that will be needed, if placed end to end, will extend to a 
Jistance of more than 8,000 feet, with « total of shelving surface of about 74,000 aqnure 
feet. The frontage of the cases will be over 14,000 feet, so that, allowing for the cross- 
ing from one cose to another, a journey of at least 3 miles will be neyuired even to 
take a cursory glance at all the objects in the eollection, 

The question of the best material for the cases has mot been definitely settled, 
the choice lying between iron and hard wool. In order to assist in determining this 
question satisfactorily, arningements have been made to olytain working plans of the 
cases teed not only in a number of museume in the United States, especially in Cam- 
bridge, Botton, and New York, but also in Europe. The new building now being 
erected] for the collections of the British Moseum is one where it ls supposed the 
best experience has been tiade use of in the plans of the cases, and arrmingements 
have been made to obtain copice of the sune. The new iron cases of the national 
mise at Dresden are also under investigation, Tron is more expensive than wood, 
but involves less danger of decay, and there is also on epecial advantage in the fact 
that the material may be so much thinner as to incrense the interior kpace, while the 
objects in the cases are les obscured. Of course it must not be forgotten that the 
National Museom iv expected to discharge ite functions for an indefinite period of 
yeure. 

The provision of Congress directed that the new building should be Placed to the 
east of the present Smithsonian edifice, at lexst 50 feet from its southenetern corner. 
The question was considered of having the interval greater than this minimum, but it 
was found that this would involve theextension of the building bevond the boundary 


of the Smithsonian reservation and carry it to the unassigned portion of the square, 


Althongh there was nothing in the act to prevent this encroachment, vet in view of 
the possibility that the southeastern portion of the public land between Seventh and 
Twelfth streets would be required for some other purposes, perhaps for a Congres- 
sional Library, it wae thought best to encroach upon it as little a» possible. 

In addition to ite answering the porpose for which tt was primarily intended, it is 
confidently beliewed that the new National Mueewm building will exercise an 
important fonetion in serving a6 a motel for similar etablishinents elsewhere, 

Of course in a city where the cost of land is a matter of important consideration, 
the one-story plan can not always be carried out, the usnal position of story above 
story being necessary to secure the desired space. Moet colleges and universities, 
however, have ample grounds belonging to them, the occupation of which ly large 
buildings i@ allowable. Under such cireumstances the same smount of fireproof 
apace can be hal for from two-thinds to one-half the nenal cost. 

The office of member of the building commission has heen by no meansa sinecure, 
weekly meetings having been held, with scarcely an interruption, from the first 
organization, aa shown by the full reports kept of the proceedings. General Meigs, 
as consulting engineer, until his recent departure on a tonr of duty, was present at 
every meeting and continnally aided the commission by his advice, rendered so 
Yiluable by his long familiarity with building operations on a large seale and with 
the whole question of the proper construction of contracts. He visited the grounds 
nearly every day and closely inspected] the progress of the work. To him are aleo 
doe valoable suggestions on the methols of covering the roofs and on other details. 


Two subsequent reports were made by the building commission—one 
covering the year 1850, the other 1881. In these the progress of the 
work and the dates of completion of important parts of the building 
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were noted. The roofs were finished in April, 1880, and the plaster- 
ing by the latter part of July, In the interest of economy in heating 
all outside windows were furnished with two panes of glass. Wooden 
floors were nid in 1880 in all the halls, except the four courts, the 
four main balls or naves, and the rotunda. Congress was asked for 
an appropriation to defmy the expense of a marble or tile floor for the 
nives and rotunda, and $26,004) was allowed for this purpose, becoming 
available in the summer of 1881. The rotunda was then supplied with 
a floor of encaustic tiles and the main halls with floors of marble tiles. 
The approaches to the building were constructed out of the original 


Appropriation. 
The final report of the commission, dated January 2, 1582, closes as 
follows: 


In closing this its third annual report, the National Museum building commission 
congratulates the Regents that the new building for the National Museum is so far 
completed as to be ready for ocenpancy, and in nowasking the Board to take charge 
of the w&lifice the commission begs to refer to the important fact that, while a build- 
ing is presented equal in every respect to what wae anticipated in case provision 
should be made for additional quarters for the national collections intrusted to the 
care of the Smithsonian Institution, instead of incurring a deficiency, the fund has 
been eo manaved as to have to its credit at the present moment an available balance 
of sone thotaands of dollars. 

Having fulfilled the duties with which it was charged by your resolution of Jann- 
ary 17, 1870, the commission would respectfully ask to be discharged and to be anthor- 
ized to turn over to the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution the boilding itself, 
aml te the United States Treasury whatever balance of money may remain after 
liqnidating the laet liability on account of the construction of the edifice. 


The appropriations which had been made for the building were aa 
follows: 
Bieam heating apparatus... .......-----<.-<---22--2---ecseesiece==-es ~26,000 


Water, gas, and electric apparatus................4.......ceeeeeesceaees 12,500 
sD SSC ch pd ia RE pe 2th, OK) 


BpOciil sewer CONNETHOM. 22... eee cee eee ee eew eee rEceetceeelnwaraen 1, (4) 
1 Ry map ep Si el tied oe ae a .-. 315,400 


The subjects intended to be cooalad” in the new building were 
stated by Secretary Baird, in his report for LS7§, to be as follows: 


The period of complete installation of collections on hand and the opening of the 
building to the poblic will depend upon the amount of the appropriation and the 
rapidity with which the contractors may complete their work. The new building 
will be devoted more particularly to industrial exhibits, intended to show the 
animal and mineral resources of the United States and their practical applications 
fo the wants or loxuries of man. The departisent of anthropology will also be 
laoygely represented. How far nataral history cin find » place in the building will 
depend upon the space require! for the collections mentioned, Tt is confidently 
ex pected thant this building when finished will be one of the moat attractive objects 
of the kind extant and but little inferior to the celebrated museums of foreign 
countries. 
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In his report for 1850 he says: 


I now have the pleasure of stating that the work has been in the greater part 
completed during the year 1580 and that a portion of the building ix already oceu- 
ued for ite legitimate objects. 

The details of progress and completion will be given in full in the report of the 
building committee and of the architect, to which I would refer. It will be snffi- 
cient to say here that the work bas oll been done within the estimates and that it 
promise to be even more suitable to its purpose than was anticipated, All the 
requirements in regard to light and heat are fully met, and in this respect and in 
that of ite slight cost in proportion to the space obtained, the building is beliewed to 
have no parallel in the country. Ineloding the building proper, the steam heating 
apypiaraice, the gas aml water fixtores, aml! all their aecessories, the cost hns 
amounted to less than $4 per square foot of ground floor and to about 6 cents per 
eubie foot of entire capacity. 

The first use of the building was for the inaugural reception to 
President Garfield on March 4, 1881, which was granted in accordance 
with the following resolution of the Regents at a meeting beld on 
December 8, 1880: 

Whereas the new Museum building is unfinished and not ready for occupancy of 
the Government collections, and whereas such a contingency will not ngain oeenr, 
anil that no precedent is to be given forthe nee of the building for other purposes: 

Keoloed, That the nse of the new National Museum building be granted for the 
tnangoral reception of the President of the United States on the 4th of March, 1881, 
and that the Secretary of the Smithsonian Inetitution be anthorize] to make all 
necessary armngements for this purpose. 

In 1881 Professor Baird stated that the building might then be con- 
sidered as completed and ready for its final occupation by the various 
departments which have been assigned to it. Some small additions and 
alterations were still required to be mace, but they did not interfere 
with the general use of the structure. In the beginning certain office 
and laboratory quarters were granted to the United States Geological 
Survey. especially in the northeast pavilion, and they continued to be 
so used for several years. 

Tt was s00n recognized that the building was too small to provide all 
the necessary accommodations, even though the Museum continued in 
possession of the same space in the Smithsonian building as before, 
and the inconvenience from this source increased rapidly with time. It 
thus also resulted that not all of the halls could be used for exhibition 
purposes as intended, and until lately some of them have always been 
closed to the public, that they might be employed for storage, for 
unpacking, or for workrooms. 

There have been from the beginning many changes in the assign- 
ment of space to the different departments, but tranafers from one 
building to the other have been few since the occupation of the newer 
structure. The clearing up of the exhibition halls, which were never 
in as good condition as now, has been mainly secomplished by the 
heroic method of sending large quantities of specimens to outside stor: 
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age and by the fitting up of a few outside workrooms, Another factor 
in this direction has been the construction of a number of galleries, 
as explained below. 

Secretary Baird says, in his report for 1882, that— 

The Moseum building was received from the hands of the architects in so complete 

a state that but littl remained to be done beyond thw tinting of a portion of the 
walls and the filling up of some of the alcoves with canvas frames, ete. There is 
yet much to be done, however, in the construction of the necessary coees for the 
socom olation of collections, 

The building of cases has, in fact, never ceased, for, while the more 
urgent needs were early supplied, cases of one description or another 
have been added from year to year, Many eases used at national 
expositions have been returned in so defaced a condition that it has 
been necessary to reject or rebuild them, and cases of new and im- 
proved patterns have replaced many of the older ones. 

In 1883 Professor Baird remarks that the “building continues to 
preserve the reputation it has acquired as representing the maximum 
of convemence and adaptation to its purposes with the minimum of 
original cost and expense for repairs;” and in L885 he states that the 
“building is in excellent condition and has required comparatively 
little in the way of repairs.” 

After not many years, however, certain weak points began to 
develop, and these have been the cause of much concern and have 
necessitated almost continuous repairs, though seldom at great expense. 
The walls are essentially substantial, but the roof was constructed at too 
little cost and is far below the standard of the brickwork. Its weak- 
ness and incompleteness is evident hoth in the supporting framework 
anid inthe covering. The framework has given way in places under 
heavy falls of snow, and the covering has developed numerous leaks, 
most commonly about the breaks in the roof, but elsewhere as well, 
and the constant attention of one mechanic has been insuflicient to 
keep these leaks under control. While it is intended soon to renew 
the worst of this covering, it is now quite certain that a considerable 
part of the roof must be wholly rebuilt before many years. 

The leaks from the roof have so constantly defaced the inside walls 
of the naves and courts that only recently bas it been deemed advisa- 
ble to repaint them, a work which was mainly wecomplished during 
1002 and 1903, and which has greatly improved the appearance of the 
exhibition balls. 

The principal other changes in the interior of the building, in the 
nature of permanent improvements, have been the replacement of the 
wooden floors with cement, the building of galleries in nearly all 
the halls, and the addition of some skylights. The first has improved 
both the conditions and the appearance of the halls, and as the floors 
were without proper foundation the former wooden covering was 
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inadequate to keep out the moisture or impurities from the soil. The 
gulleries have materially increased the amount of space, and the new 
skylights were rendered necessary by their introduction. These fea- 
tures may be briefly referred to as follows: 

In some of the preliminary drawings for the museum building a tier 
of galleries is shown in each of the exhibition halls, but in the pls as 
finally adopted und presented to Congress these features were not 
represented, The height of the several halls, however, was mude 
sufficient to permit of their introduction at any time. In view of the 
failure to seeure early action by Congress toward the erection of a 
third building, it was decided to urge the construction of these gul- 
leries, in order that some additional space might be sequired. ‘The 
entire sum needed for such a purpose was not requested at once, but 
the estimates for 1893, 1894, 1895, and 1896 each contained an item of 
#8,000. These failed to receive favorable consideration by Congress, 
but the amount named was appropriated in the sundry civil act for 
IS07, und other appropriations followed, namely, S8,000 in 1808, 
$10,000 in 1800, and $5,000 in 1902, muking a total of $31,000 for this 
purpose. From this amount galleries were erected in all the hal Is, 
courts, and ranges, except the north hall and the northeast and east- 
north ranges. In the southeast range the galleries have been extended 
so as to form a complete second floor. Though intended primarily 
for exhibition purposes, it has heen necessary to assign certain of the 
milleries to the storage of reserve collections and as workrooms, a3 
élsewhere explained. 

The only substantial floors laid in the beginning were those in the 
rotunda and the four muin halls, as iready deseribed, the former 
being of encaustic tiles, the latter of marble squares, The remaining 
floors in all parts of the main building were of wood. The latter 
were allowed to remain until thoroughly worn out, being gradually 
replaced by more durable material. These changes began in 1891 and 
were not completed until 1900. The first of the new floors, and, in 
fact, the greater number, were constructed of cement, granite, and 
granolithic; the last four were made of terrazzo pavement, small 
irregular pieces of marble, laid in cement, and are the most satisfac 
tory, in appearance at least. 

The other work of repair and alteration, conducted at the eXPense 
of the general appropriation for this purpose, need not be analyzed 
here, It has produced, as a whole, many marked improvements, 
though for the most part it has been directed toward Innintaining the 
building in as fair a condition as the funds hive permitted. 
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In describing the present Museum building,” the architects, Messrs. 
Cluss & Schulze, spoke of it as follows: 


a. modernized Romanesque style of architecture was adopted for the new building 
in order to keep up a relationship with the Smithsonian building, which is designed 
in Norman, a variety of this style, To modernize this style wos found necessary 
on account of the different building nonterial, am) to do justios to the purposes of the 
building with its-modern demands of perfect safety and elegance of constriction, of 
griatest posible available floor space, of easy communications, efficient drainage, a 
wWell-calenlated and pleasing admission of light, free cirenlation of wir, and all other 
hygienic dicta, 

The external architecture is based upon the general arrangement of the interior, 
and shows plainly the prominence of the four naves and the careful management of 
the light for the central partion of the boilding. The main entrinces are in the 
center of each facade between two laity towers of 86 feet height, which act as but- 
tresses forthe naves. Between the towers, and receding from the doorways, there 
are lance arched windows set with ornamented glass, and above those the gables of 
the naves are formed; they contain inscription plates, and are crowned bey allegorical 
groups of statuary. The group over the northern gable, designed by C, Boberl, of 
New York, already in position, introduces Columbia as the protectress of science and 
industry, * * * 

On the whole, the one-story plan which has prevailed among expert# ever since 
he Paris exhibition of 1867 has been adopted, But by the introduction of upper 
stories on those outlying sections reserved for offices, ample office room has been 
sectired without encroaching materially upon the floor space within the square of 
400 feet to which the boiling was primarily limited. 

Whatever may be the style of architecture represented, the exterior 
of the building can not lay claim to dignity of appearance or to any 
degree of esthetic merit, although by a symmetrical arrangement of 
towers and pavilions some relief is given to the low outer walls, and, 
viewed # short distance off, the tops of the former mingle with the 
roofs and lantern skylights to produce a not unpicturesque, though 
crude, effect. The walls are of brick, the roofs principally of iron 
and slate, The former were well constructed, and should long remain 
in good condition, but the latter were early found to be, in greater 
part, unsuitable and insecure. These defects were largely due to the 
smallness of the appropriation, only $250,000, which did not permit 
of the best class of workmanship and material, and the fuilure to pro- 
duce a better architectural effect can probably also be accounted for 
in the same way. 

The interior is plain, and its walls are frequently defaced through 
the imperfections of the roofs, but the many criticisms which, from 
the beginning, have been directed against the arrangement of the 
building are entirely unwarranted, For the purpose for which it 
was erected, the exhibition of specimens, it probably has no superior 
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in this country and few, if uny, abroad. The critics have simply con- 
founded cheapness and crudeness with inadaptation to purpose. It is 
a square building of a single story, consisting of four large nayes 
and a central rotunda in the shape of a Greek cross, with ranges and 
eovered courts filling in the corners, 50 as to produce a solid or 
continueus structure every part of which, under the original plan, 
was well lighted. The ranges have large window s, und the naves and 
courts both skylights and clerestory windows. It is the plan so often 
adopted for exposition buildings, and also at times for permanent 
structures, ind is especially conventent to the visitor, in that he has 
no stairs toclimb. There has at no time in the past been any difficulty 
in 40 installing the display collections that they could be distinctly 
seen and the labels read. Within afew years, however, galleries have 
been built in nearly all the halls, as it was necessary to increase the 
amount of space. The height of the halls has permitted this to be 
done without injury to the general effect, but to some extent the light- 
ing has been interfered with, though not so much but that it ean be 
remedied. 

This building was planned, as above stated, essentially for exhibi- 
tion purposes, The space available for laboratories and storage 
quarters, however, is wholly inadequate, though convenient and well 
lighted. This may be considered as one of the main defects of the 
interior, a4 it is the one most. noticeable to the specialist who wants 
working room, and seldom refers to the exhibition series. A remedy 
for this condition, recommended and urged upon Congress by Pro- 
fessor Baird, was the erection of a smaller fireproof building nearby, 
entirely for laboratory and storage needs, and especially for the safe- 
guarding of the alcoholic collections. His ideas were never carried 
out, but it is hoped that in the new building all of these requirements 
will be provided. 

The Imikling has, moreover, served an excellent purpose as an 
object lesson, since the experience gained in its construction and fur- 
nishing, and in the installation of its collections, bas been invaluable 
in the preparations for the newer structure. [t will undoubtedly con- 
tinue to be occupied for many years to come, and its complete repair 
will probably be undertaken as soon as the new building is finished. 

The building under description stands on the southeast corner of the 
reservation granted to the Smithsonian Institution by the fundamental 
act of 18-4), and, in fact, overreaches its eastern boundary to about 
the extent of the width of Ninth street SW. Its north or front face is 
about on a line with the south face of the Smithsonian building, from 
which its nearest corner is distant about 50 feet, while its rear face 
adjoins the sidewalk on B street south. 

The main part of the building is about 300 feet square and one story 
high throughout, though of very different elevations, In the center 
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of each front, at the sides of the ontrance, are two tall towers, anil at 
the corners are large pavilions, all of which project about 124 feet 
from the main walls, thus making the extreme linear dimensions of 
the building about 325 feet. The amount of ground covered is 97,786 
square feet, or about 24 acres. 

The primary feature of the plan consists of four naves or main 
halls, the largest in the building, which radiate in the form of a Greek 
cross from a central rotunda to the towers above mentioned, Follow- 
ing the outer walls and extending from the naves to the pavilions are 
a series of eight ranges, two on each side, This arrangement leaves 
four courts, inclosed by the naves and ranges, which are roofed over 
and form parts of the actual building. There are, therefore, 17 halls 
in the body of the building, all designed for exhibition purposes. 
These halls are separated by heavy brick walls, having numerous 
broad arched openings reaching nearly to the ceiling, The lower part 
of these openings both from the floor and from the galleries are filled 
in with cases or screens, except where needed as passageways. The 
main halls open broadly into the rotunda. There is one entrance into 
each court, and one at each end of the several ranges for the circula- 
tion of the public. 

The central rotunda attains the greatest height. It is octagonal 
below, with a maximum diameter of 65 feet, and is surmounted by a 
16-sided polygon, 67 feet in diameter, which contains a tier of large 
windows, and is covered with a slate roof rising to a central lantern. 
The height is TT feet on the side walls, and 108 feet to the top of the 
lantern finial, The four main halls, extending from the inner walls of 
the towers to the rotunda, are 117 feet long by 65 feet wide, their 
height being 42 feet to the top of the side walls, and 56 feet to the 
ridge of the roof. The courts are about 63 feet square and of the 
same wall height as the main halls. The ranges are alla little less than 
50 feet wide. Those on the north and south sides of the building are 
8) feet long, and those on the east and west sides 63 feet long, the 
lesser length of the latter being due to extensions from the adjoining 
pavilions, They are covered with lean-to roofs, their interior height 
heing 264 feet at the outer walls and 31 feet at the inner. 

The several divisions of the building are clearly indicated on the 
exterior by the unequal heights of the walls and roofs. A description 
of these features as seen when approaching the north front will answer 
for the other sides, as all are essentially alike. In the center of the 
north front is the main entrance, bordered by a tall, arched frame- 
work of Ohio sandstone. Above and back of the entrance are the face 
and gable end of the north hall, reaching to a height of about 55 feet 
above the ground, bearing «a stone plate with the inscription ** Nutional 
Museum, 1879," and surmounted by an allegorical froup of statuary 
representing Columbia as the protectress of science and industry. At 
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each side of the entrance is one of the towers above mentioned, about 
27 feet square and three stories high, topped by a steep roof, with 
small dormer windows toward the base. The extreme heights of these 
towers is 854 feet to the top of the finial. 

Extending on each side from the towers to the corner pavilions are 
curtain walls, 274 feet high and ST feet long, with seven broad, arched 
windows, 8 feet 10 inches wide and 13 feet 7 inches high, the glass in 
the latter being arranged in three vertical series. Between the win- 
dows are narrow buttresses, uniting above in arches. The pavilions 
are about 40 feet square and 364 feet high to the eaves, the roofs being 
much lower and fatter than on the towers. They are divided into 
three stories, besides a basement, each lighted by eight large, arched 
Windows, except the upper story, which hus three small windows 
grouped in the center on each side, The top of each pavilion hus a 
large lantern skylight. 

From the curtain walls the lean-to metal roof rises over the ranges 
with moderate slope, and abuts against the higher walls of the courts 
and main halls, both of which have a row of clerestory windows on 
each side facing the ranges, those of the main halls ¢xtending hack only 
as far as the courts. The courts have a large square lantern, from 
which the roof descends on all four sides to the level of the gutters on 
the main balls. The main halls haye plain hip roofs about the same 
height as those of the courts, with elongate lantern skylights in the 
middle. The dome of the rotunda, as before explained, rises above 
all other portions of the roof, being the most conspicuous feature of 
the top of the building. All the roofs are covered with slate except 
those of the runges, which are of tin. The slates are nailed to small 
pieces of wood, titted into small L-shaped pieces of iron, and the plas- 
ter of the ceiling is laid directly upon the rough inner surface so 
formed, Besides the lanterns before mentioned, 2 number of small 
skylights and ventilators have been built over some of the ranges and 
tourts, especially where the recently constructed galleries have inter- 
fered with the lighting. 

The entire framework, aswell as the inner sheathing of the roofs, 
‘fire exposed to view, this plan having been followed in the interest 
of economy. The roofs of the main halls, the rotunda, and the courts 
are supported by iron trusses of the Pratt pattern: those over the 
ranges by triangular girders of rivited angle iron. In 1894 some of 
the purlines in the main halls near the rotunda began to buckle and 
were reenforced with angle iron. By 1900 all of the iron work over 
the main halls had begun to show signs of weakness, caused by alternate 
expansion and contraction, thus producing many leaks in the slate 
eovering, and the entire framework was wecordingly braced and 
strengthened by means of angle steel. The woodwork about the lun- 
terns was also replaced by iron, and other improvements were made. 
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The inner surface of all the roofs was originally covered with a thin 
eoat of plaster, In the ranges the metal top was underlaid by fireproof 
gratings, to which the plaster was applied: As the keying proved 
insufficient or the plaster not strong enough, large pieces began to 
give way at the very beginning, and to eliminate this source of danger 
all the plaster was removed in the ranges, leaving the gratings uncov- 
ered. After being painted, however, the appearance of the ceiling 
proved not to be out of keeping with its surroundings. In one range 
the ceiling was at the same time covered with corrugated iron, leaving 
in airspace between it and the tin roof above, and it was thought hy 
the architects that this arrangement would tend to regulate the tem- 
perature of the halls. Nothing further, however, has been done in 
this direction, 

Through failure to secure additional space by the erection of a new 
building, galleries began to be added in the present building in 1896, 
und their construction was continued from year to vear until 1909, 
They are now contained in all the halls exeept the north hall and the 
north-east and east-north ranges, while in the south-east range they 
have heen united so as to forma complete second story. The main 
entrances to the galleries are from the rotunda, and nearly the entire 
series may be traversed without descending to the floor, The width 
of the galleries is from 10 to 14 feet and their height above the floor 
16 feet. They are of very simple construction, consisting of plain 
iron pillars and girders, with brick archways and cement floors. The 
urea puined by this means has amounted to 25,828 square feet. 

All of the masonry of the exterior walls above ground, except as 
noted below, is of red brick Inid in black mortar, with numerous hor- 
izontal courses of black brick, and a considerable quantity of buff 
brick in courses and designs to relieve the monotony of color. A 
number of blue brick were originally employed in connection with 
the buff, but they were subsequently painted black. There is a hase 
course of granite around the entire building, but the window sills, 
copings, ete., are of gray Ohio sandstone. 

The interior walls are plastered in a sand finish, and were originally 
covered with a gray water-color paint, poorly adapted as a lackground 
for installation. The exhibition cases have been mainly constructed 
with mahogany frames, for which maroon was found to be a most har- 
monizing and effective surrounding, and since about 1883 most of the 
wills have been painted this color toa height of about 12 feet from 
the floor, the original color remaining for the most part above, The 
only decorations were stenciled figures on the walls of the rotunda 
and over the archways at the inner ends of the main halls, In 1: we 
however, experiments were made looking to a change of color, with 
what is regarded as very satisfactory results. The colors used in the 
main halls and courts are a light red toa height of 15 feet, followed 
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by a deep ivory, the ceilings being of a lighter ivory. In the rotunda 
the colors range from olive below to ivory above, with stencil decora- 
tions as shown in the plates. This color scheme has not been extended 
to the ranges, which have been repainted from time to time in various 
colors. 

In connection with the original construction of the building, though 
under « special appropriation, a floor of encaustic tiles was laid in the 
rotunda, and floors of marble squares of various colors in the four 
large halls or naves. The marble tiling is surrounded by a frieze of 
dark-blue slate, of sufficient width to bridge the ducts containing the 
steam pipes, wires, etc., while around the frieze is a border of parti- 
eolored Portland cement. The floors in all the other halls were con- 
structed of yellow pine, partly in preparation for the Garfield manugu- 
ral ball of March 4, 1581, out of the local fund for that purpose. 
These floors were laid upon a concrete base and began to decay after 
a very few years, requiring frequent and extensive repairs. In 1801 
it became necessary to replace several of them with more substantial 
material. and this continued down to 1898, when the last of the wooden 
floors disappeared. The substitutes have been coment, granito, and 
finally terrazzo, the last being the most pleasing and upparently the 
most durable. Other floor changes have consisted in the lnying of 
mosaic pavements in the vestibules of the main entrance and the north- 
west entrance. In the pavilions and towers the different stories are 
separated by arches of brick and concrete, supported by iron beams, 
the floor covering being of Florida pine. Thus the building has been 
rendered essentially fireproof in ull parts of its construction. 

An octagonal fountain basin, 20 feet in diameter, composed of a rim 
of molded polished granite and cement floor, occupies the middle of 
the rotunda. From its center rises the original plaster model of the 
goddess of liberty which, in bronze, surmounts the Dome of the 
United States Capitol. 

As before stated, the building was constructed with four main 
entrances, one at the center of each front, but only two of these are 
now used as such, that on the north side being for the public and that 
on the east side for the delivery of supplics and specimens. The 
entrances on the south and west have been closed and, together with 
the adjacent space, converted into headquarters for the departments 
of biology and anthropology, respectively. There is also a stall 
entrance on the south side of the northwest pavilion leading directly 
to the administrative offices. 

The north, or main, entrance has two sets of double doors of black 
walnut paneled with heavy plate glass, the large arched space above 
being filled in with a latticework of walnut set with glass. In front 
of the entrance is a mosaic platform, bordered by granite coping, and 
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approuched by four low granite steps 37 feet long, which are flanked 
hy molded base blocks carrying large candelabra, 

The smallness of the original appropriation prevented the construe- 
tion of a basement under the main building, which would have added 
4 large amount of space for storage and workrooms. Small cellars 
were built, however, under the southwest pavilion for the heating 
boilers and the supply of fuel and under the northwest and northeast 
pavilions for miscellaneous storuge. Advantage was taken of the 
changes in the heating plant in 101 to construct an underground tun- 
nel, lending from the northwest pavilion of the Museum building So 
the east wing of the Smithsonian huilding, primarily to convey the 
heating pipes, electrical conduits, ete., but of suitable dimensious to 
serve as & passageway for individuals, being 70 feet long, 4 feet wide, 
and 7 feet high. It has proved of great convenience in stormy weather, 
but tills 2 much more important purpose at night by giving the small 
watch force a ready meansof communication between the two buildings, 

The building is exceedingly well lighted, considering its solid, one- 
story construction. The ranges are amply provided with large win: 
dows, the higher naves and courts have both skylights and clerestory 
Windows, and the naves also receive much light from the large win- 
dows between the central towers. The exhibition collections cun, 
therefore, asa rule, be readily seen, though the galleries are responsible 
for the creation of some dark places which did not formerly exist. 
The lighting of the rooms in the towers and pavilions is also excellent, 
The windows are practically all of the same general pattern, and in 
the beyinning all were glazed with double panes of glass, the better 
to retain the heat in winter, but about half of these double panes in 
the towers and pavilions have been made single. Ventilation is pro- 
vided for by means of movable fhines of glass in the side windows and 
lanterns, many sashes being pivoted in iron frames for that Purpose, 
and also in places by ventilators in the roof. 

In 1881 the Museum was presented by the Brush Electrical Company 
with a number of storage cells and a dynamo suitable for operating 
between $0 aml 40 incandescent and li-candle power lamps in the 
lecture hall when evening meetings were held. In 1895 the basement 
of the south tower of the Smithsonian Institution was furnished with 
a gas engine and dynamo of sufficient power to maintain a small s vstem 
of incandescent lamps in the Smithsonian offices and in a number of 
workrooms and other dark places in both buildings. This plant was 
totally inadequate for the requirements, however, and Congress 
appropriated $3,500 in 1001, and $5,000 in 1902, for a complete instal- 
lation of electric wires and fixtures throughout the Museum building, 
which was practically finished in the latter year, the work being done 
by employees of the Museum. ‘This installation extends to the public 
halls, offices, laboratories, storerooms, and workshops, but in the 
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Smithsonian building it reaches only some of the offices and corridors, 
a few storerooms, and the dark center of the main exhibition hall. 
The current for lighting is taken from the mains of one of the city 
compinies at the southwest corner of the Museum building. On only 
a few occasions has the entire Museum building been lighted at might, 
and regular night opening for the public can not be undertaken without 
an additional appropriation to cover the extra expense of electric 
current and watchmen, 

All of the eases in the exhibition halls containing especially yalu- 
able specimens, as in the historical and gem collections, are supplied 
with electric burglar alarms. There is also a s¥stem of electric call 
boxes distributed through both buildings, which must be visited every 
hour during the night watches, any failure to perform this service 
being at once automatically announced at the office of the Mutual Dis. 
triet Messenger Company in the city. For the prompt conduct of 
business it has likewise heen found necessary to make extensive use of 
the telephone system for communication between offices in different 
parts of the building and with the city. 

The heating of the Museum building was until 1901 accomplished 
by means of four 60-horsepower steam boilers. In the latter year 
these were replaced by two 150-horsepower high-pressure tubular 
boilers, whose capacity is sufticient to heat both of the large buildings 
and the smaller adjacent buildings on the Mall. The boiler room js in 
the basement of the southwest pavilion. There are also two boilers of 
48-horsepower in the basement of the Sinithsonian building, which 
can be used in case of emergency. The new plant is very satisfactory, 
and much more economical than the old one, 

Soon after the Museum buildin & Was completed, the north-west rmninge 
Was set apart as a temporary lecture hall. being furnished with a phat- 
form, lantern screen, and several hundred folding chairs. This was 
one of the smaller ranges, and proving inadequate for the require- 
ments, its fittings, somewhat improved, were transferred to the west- 
north range, which continued to he assigned to this purpose, though 
sometimes used for the preparation of exhibits, until the increasing 
demands for exhibition space caused it to be turned over to the Depart- 
ment of Anthropology. Tt was found, however, practically essential) 
to huve some place for scientific meetings, and by placing material in 
storage it became possible to vacate for this purpose the enst-nort)) 
range, immediately to the east of the main entrance, and thus equally 
a5 convenient as the former raunge. The hall remains in a condition 
suitable to be turned over to exhibition uses at any time, but its 
fixtures for lecture Purposes are more permanent in character than 
before. The walls and eeiling have been painted in several tints of 
green. There is a large speaker's platform and « lantern screen, and 
on the opposite side a smaller platform or balcony, where the lantern 
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cin be pertnanently installed. Movable armchairs are used for seats, 
and « series of sercens are in readiness to reduce or enlarge the lecture 
space, according to the requirements. The furniture is entirely of 
otk. ‘The preparation of this new lecture hall was accomplished in 
11, onder a special Congressional appropriation. 

The three floor rooms of the east tower south of the entrance, with 
a slight addition for kitchen purposes, were utilized for a lunch room 
until 101. In that year, bowever, the addition referred to was 
extended southward to a total length of 77 feet, thus somewhat enlarg- 
inge nncl Improving the conditions, but there is no way of providing th 
suitable luneh room in the present building, important as this feature 
is to the employees and to such visitors as spend much time about the 
Museum, 

In connection with the plans of the building (pp. 290-309) a list is 
given of the halls and of all the rooms contained in the several towers 
and pavilions, together with their sizes and an explanation of the uses 
towhich each is put. The exhibitions in geology and in anthropology, 
except the single division of archwology, aro entirely in this building. 
In biology only the mammals, reptiles, fishes, and comparative anat- 
omy are represented here, the remaining divisions being provided for 
in the Smithsonian building. All of the galleries as well as the balls 
were designed for exhibition purposes, but three or four of the former 
are now used for storage, and one for the library. The administra- 
tive offices and the headquarters for the three scientific departments 
are in this building, as well as most of the scientitic laboratories. 


BUILDING FOR THE ALCOHOLIC COLLECTIONS. 


Professor Baird stated in his report for 1884 that— 

The presence of alcoholic specimens in large numbers, so important in a scien: 
life point of view, greatly endangers the safety of museum buildings and their con- 
tents, and most of the establishments in Europe have lately taken the precaution to 
constrict separate buildings peculiarly adapted for the purpose. An application was 
made at the last session of Congress for an appropriation to put up a similar build. 
ing in the grounds of the Institution, but it was not acted upon favorably. 

The estimate was as follows: 

For the erection of » fireproof brick storage building east of the National Museum, 
for receiving, unpacking, assorting, and storing the natoral-history collections of the 
Government, to replace the wooden strictures now used for the purpose, 210,000), 

The estimates were renewed for 1886 and 1887 in the following 
terms: 

For the erection of a fireproof building for storing the alecholic collections of the 
National Museum, $15,000, 

(Nore.—The safety of the interior of the National Museum and the Smithsonian 
building is endangered by the large number of aleobolic specimens kept therein, and 
it is considered by public moseums, both at home and third, very important to 
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have a separate building for their reception and preservation. There are at present 
no stitable accommodations for these collections. } 

In L885 Secretary Baird remarked that— 

Although the present building is practically fireproof, yet should a fire be started 
in the vicinity of these [the aleoholic] specimens it is probable that migch danny 
would be done by the ignition of the many thousands of gallons of aleohol, ame the 
destruction of the specimens and of the jars in which they are contained. 

Again in 1886 he refers to the danger of the destruction not only of 
the alcoholic specimens themselves, but of other near-by collections 
should fire break out among the former, All of these propositions 
fuiled to receive consideration and the matter was not renewed, as it 
was then expected to make provision for the alecholic specimens in the 
proposed new Museum building. 

In connection with the appropriations for 1899, however, an estt- 
mate was submitted to Congress for a larger fireproof building to 
serve essentially the same purpose, fronting on B street south, between 
the National Museum and the Army Medical Museum, appropriate in 
appearance to the former building. Ib was designed to be 180 feet 
long by 50 feet wide, and intended to be used for both workshops and 
storage purposes, thus replacing all of the temporary buildings then 
in nee. It failed to receive favorable action, however, The wording 
of the item was as follows: 

For the erection of a fireproof building for workshop and storage purposes for the 
National Museum, said building to be constructed under the direction of the Siuper- 


intendent of the Library of Congress in necordance with the approval of the Secretary 
of the Smithsonian Institution, $50,000, 


TEMPORARY AND RENTED BUILDINGS. 


The crowded conditions in the Smithsonian and Museum buildings 
have necessitated the erection from time to time of small frame strue- 
tures on the Smithsonian and Armory squares, and the renting of build- 
ings south of B street south, for the requirements either of workshops 
and storage, or of the preparation of exhibits for expositions. The 
use of the Armory building and the erection of a brick Inboratory have 
already been referred to, 

In 1882 a shed was built to the westward of the Armory building, a 
part of which was used for the shelter of Fish Commission cars, and 
the remainder filled with the collections received from the permanent 
exhibition building in Philadelphia, A second shed was subsequently 
added for the purposes of the National Museum, but only one of these 
now remains and is utilized by the Museum. 

The large amount of work incident to the preparation of collections 
for the exhibitions at Cinciniati, Louisville, and New Orleans made it 
necessury to put up special frame building, which was done at the 
expense of the exposition fund during the summer of 1884. It meas- 
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ured about 100 by 50 feet, and was located along B Street south, a 
short distance to the east of the Museum building. It was also made 
to serve for the temporary storage of the material brought back from 
those exhibitions, Some small additions were made and a loft con- 
structed, It remained in use until ISS7, when it was torn down and 
the materials of its construction were utilized elsewhere, During 
more or less of the period of its existence it furnished accommodations 
to the taxidermists, and osteologists, and to other preparators, includ- 
ing those of the Bureau of Ethnology. In it were also stored large 
quantities of specimens, especially geological and ethnological. 

In L887 two low sheds were built along the south side of and close 
to the Smithsoniun building, one on each side of the south tower, and 
extending nearly the entire length of each fugade. They were con- 
structed largely of muterial from the building last above mentioned, 
and were both unsightly and dangerous in their proximity to the 
Smithsonian building. The west shed was at first cut up into 
seven workshops and storage compartments. The east shed was, for 
atime, given over to living animals, but when these were removed to 
the Zoological Park it was used for the storage of cases and supplies. 
Both sheds were more or less employed in the preparations for the 
Workl’s Columbian Exposition at Chicago. Their removal was 
effected in 1898, under the provisions of an act of Congress giving 
$2,500 for the purpose. The material derived from them was used 
partly in building a shed at the Ninth street annex, referred to below, 
and partly in the erection of the so-called south shed on the Mall 
directly south of the south tower of the Smithsonian building. 

The National Zoological Park grew out of a small assemblage of 
living animals gathered at the National Museum, The first part of 
this collection was received from the West in 1887 and was installed 
in one end of the eastern of the two sheds along the south side of the 
Smithsonian. Additional specimens obtained in the early part of 
1888 made it necessary to utilize the entire building for this purpose, 
Later in the year yards were constructed in the grounds south of the 
simnithsonian building for buffalo and deer, and several small luildingrs 
were nlso erected. During 1591 the living animals were transferred 
to the park, and the inelosures and hnildings which they had occupied 
were all removed except the eastern shed and one small shed farther 
out on the grounds w hich wus modified into a paint shop. 

In the winter of 1580-90 the first of the frame buildings now con- 
stituting the Astrophysical Observatory was erected south of the 
eastern end of the Smithsonian building. It was subsequently slightly 
enlarged, and three other smaller structures were added in 1893 and 
180s. The fence inclosing this cluster of buildings has recently been 
enlarged to afford some open-air space for experimental purposes, the 
extent of the area now covered being about 176 by TS feet, 
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In 1808 4 frame building of two stories, called the “south shed,” was 
built on the grounds south of the south tower of the Smithsonian 
building, being separated from it by the roadway and a strip of lawn. 
It is about 53 feet long, 40 feet wide, and 23 feet high tothe eaves. It 
contains the taxidermists’ laboratories for mammals and various work- 
shops. 

The only structures now standing on the Mall near the Smithsonian 
and Museum buildings ure the laboratory and stable building, the south 
shed, and the buildings of the Astrophysical Observatory. This clear- 
ing of the grounds, however, has only been rendered possible through 
the appropriation of funds by Congress for the renting of outside 
buildings, chiefly south of B street south, and not far distant from the 
Museum, as follows: 

Louisiana avenue near Tenth street NW., from March 15, 1804, to 
June 30, 1895, a period of tifteenth months and sixteen days, at $75 a 
month. 

A part of the old Belt Line street-car stable, corner of B and Third 
streets SW., from July 1, 1895, to March 31, 1896, nine months, at‘ 
$75 a month. | 

No, 431 Ninth street SW., from April 1 to June #0, 1896, three 
months, at $75amonth; from.July 1, 180, to date, at $166.06 a month, 
the increase being due to extensive improvements in buildings. 

No. 217 Seventh street SW., August, 1898, at $40 a month: Septem- 
ber 1, 1808, to June 30, 1890, ten months, at $120 a month; July 1, 
1810, to date, at 890 a month. 

No. 313 Tenth street SW., Angust 1, 1898, to June 30, 1901, thirty- 
five months, at $50 a month; July 1, 1901, to date, at $i i month, 
The increased rental in this cause wus dts to the erection of ay addition 
to the original building. 

Kear of No. 915 Virginia avenne SW., August 1, 1898, to June a0, 
1899, eleven months, at $50 a month: July 1, 1899, to date, at B30) a 
month, 

The total amounts paid annually for rental of the above lnaildingrs 
mare, therefore, as follows: 
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The temporary buildings on the Mall and the rented buildings now 
used for the purposes of the Museum, together with the floor area 
ocenpied in each, are ax follows: 

Syuare feet, 
Natural history laboratory amd stable, on Smithsonian grounds, bind taxider- 


Ee ee! Bo) a ee eas ree ae Ae Hla 
South shed, on Smithseanian groinils south of Sinithwoniar bnilding, mammal 
tuxidermist, 1,080 aynare feet; tin mii Pe eG iaeawe kisses ssuseees | 1,40) 


Frame shed adjoining boilding of U. 5. Fish Commission on _ Armory sa CULE, 

for storage, a4 follows: Anthropology, 5,562 square feet; biology, 1918 

aytere feet: geology, 100 square feet... ...----- eee e ee ee ee eee . 9, OFS 
Museum Annex at 431 Ninth street SW,, consisting of one brick balding al 

several frame sheds, Tented, Use foe storag, as follows: Anthropology, 

6,500 square feet; biology, 3,742 square feet; geology, 3,450 square feet; 

superintemlence and misoellanesis, 7,451 square feet .......... . 21, 
Building 0-313 Tenth street SW. Tented. Otilteed for storage ani other 

purposes, ae follows: Anthropology, 1,102 square feet: biology, W22 square 

feet; gedlory, 5,000 myuare feet; label ottice, 720 square feet; heating and 

power plunt, 620 square feet................. ot eee ne 
Building at 217 Seventh street SW. Rented. ' Teilieed rhe ierical “‘ehon, 

4,087 square feet, and anthropological workroom, 265 square feet......... 3,656 
Bulliding in rear of 15 Virginia avenne SW, Rented, Utilise! a a paint 

mri gles shop ....-....--... elect ke SA ae ae ea eee ne Oe 


NEW NATIONAL MUSEUM BUILDING. 
FLISTORY., 


ln his report for 1882 Secretary Baird discussed the inadequacy of 
the Museum building, then scarcely more than a year old, to house the 
rapidly increasing national collections or to provide for the Museum’s 
own activities and those of the Geological Survey, the latter at that 
time being partly carried on under the same roof. It was proposed 
that « third building be erected on the southwest corner of the Smith- 
sonian reservation for the geological and mineralogical divisions of the 
Museum and for the accommodation of the Geological Survey. See- 
retary Baird's remarks on this subject were as follows: 

Lange and capacious as is the new Museum building, it has proved already inade- 
quate to the existing requirements of the National Museum. This building was 
designe! primarily to accominilate the vast nomber of Industrial and economical 
exhibits presented to the United States by foreign governments at the close of the 
Philadelphia Exposition of 1870, A spectal appropriation was made by Congress for 
their transfer to Washington, and the armory building in the syuare between Sixth 
and Seventh streets was asigned for their reception, It required nearly sixty large- 
sized) freight cars to transport the miss. 

Before the building was completed in 1531 and available for its purposes, almost 
equally enormous additions had been made to the collections of the various Govern- 
ment expeditions aml of the Ethnological Bureau, which, together with many thon- 
wands of objects previously in charge of the Smithsonian Institution, but for which 
there was no room in the old building, constituted a much larger mass than was 
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originally extimated. It ie well known that at the close of the Centennial Ex posi- 
tion a company was organized to take charge of a large portion of the collections 
exhibited on that occaston, and with these and such additional articles as might 
be obtained to establish what was known ae the “ Permanent Exhibition in the 
main Centennial building, which covers nearly 18 acres. This organization, after 
struggling for existence for several years, finally became unable to continue the effort 
and the collections in its charge were speedily seattered. Many of these had been 
presented to the National Museum with the unmlerstanding that they were to be left 
with the Permanent Exhibition Company fora period of at leasta few veare, Others, 
however, including many of the most valuable serie, were obtained for the National 
Maseom through the efforts of Mr. Thomas Donaldson, AIL these collections were 
carefully packed under his charge and stored in a building erected by him adjacent 
to the Centennial building. 

An appropriation was made by Congress to meet the cost of packing, shipping to 
Washington, and storing the collections in question. About twenty cars were 
required! to transport them. They are now contained in o wooden building adjacent 
to the armory, Chere heing abeolotely no space for them in the Nationnl Musenm. 

In wldition to this a cabinet of at least double the magnitude, made ly the Tnsti- 
tute of Mining Engineers and deposited with the Pennsylvania Art Museum of Phil- 
wlelphia, has hewn offered to the Government simply on the condition of transfer te 
Washington and proper exhibition, This ix an extremely important collection, illn- 
etrating the mining resources and metallurgy of the United States and foreign ecun- 
tries, and will constitute a most important addition to the means of instruction at the 
command of the Government. An appropriation will be asked, and it is lope 
obtained, for the purpose of transferring the collection to Washington; but some 
measires must be tuken for ity ultimate display. 

An even greater mass of additional material to be provided for will be found in the 
indastrial collections of the United States census of 1880, and in the collections of tho 
(. 5. Geological Survey. The census collections embrace more particolarly the 
building stones of the country, the ores (ee pecially of the precious metals), the oom- 
bustibles, such a6 coal, petroleum, ete., and the forest timber. 

All these collections are of great magnitade, representing a# nearly as possible a 
foll series from all parts of the country. They are earefolly labeled and recorded, 
mnie Will be accompanied by fall descriptions. 

The building-stone collection is especially valuable, consisting, as it does, of many 
thowands of samples of muurble, granite, sandstone, amd other substances, for the 
most part dinessed in 4-inech cubes, cach of the faces showing «a different surtace and 
treatment. 

It is not believed thant any establiahe| quarry reins Hore presen tel in this weries, 
while many extremely valuable depocits of ornamental and lmikling stones are pro 
sented therein forthe firsttime. Preparations are in progress for testing the strength, 
nesistance to torsion and crushing force, and exonemical properties of all these sun- 
ples. The collection i now so far advanced that when a poblic Lnilcling ix te bee 
erected either by the States or the Gener) Government it will be posihle to show 
specinvens of all the best boilding stones in the vicinity of the locality involved, and 
to present all the necessary date as to availability, durability, cost of production, ote, 
Much use hatalready been made of the eollection by the commissioners of State cape 
ituls, county court-honses, ete., ax well aw by agents of the General Government. 

The collection of ores made by the census agencies is also very extensive, that of 
iron being particnlarly linge. Nearly every iron mine of any prominence in the 
United States has been vieited and samples carefully selected by experts. These 
have been analyze! under the direction of Profesor Pumpelly, and reports presented 
as to their chemical and metallurgical properties and economical yalne, All the 
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originals of this research are in charge of the Smithsonian Institution awaiting exhi- 
hition. The same may be said of similar researches in regard to the ores of all the 
other metals. 

The work of the U.S. Geological Survey, abo of enormous magnitode—begun 
under Mr. Clarence King and continoel under Maj. J. W. Powell—has resulted in 
the accumulation of several tons of specimens of fosils, rocks, minerals, ores, and 
the like. Very few of these can ot present be exhibited! for want of the necessary 
space, The survey requires a hinge nomber of experts and assistants, and is at pres 
ont very badly accommodated. Some twenty rooms in the new Museum bnilding 
have been assigned! as quarters for the Director of the Survey and his assistants. 

This, however, canes great inconveniences to the other work of the Museum, anid 
as the survey now oecupies a large building in Washington, for whieh it pays con- 
siderable rental, and for want of quarters in Washington is obliged to seutter its 
stations over various parte of the United States, it is thonght desirable to ask Con- 
press for an appropriation te eroct a second moseim building coreponding in general 
charmeter to the firet, but on the opposite side of the square, along the line of Twelfth 
etre. 

This building it is proposed to dewote almost entirely to the mineral department 
af the National Museum: and when complete! to transfor to i everything of a peshoy- 
ival aod mineralogica! nature, ad also to prepare a portion of it especially for the 
iocommumiation of the Geological Survey, which is at present so inconyeniently pro- 
vide for, By way of eeonomy it is proposed at first to constroct what will repre- 
sent the western side of the building, in which offre rooms and chemical and other 
liboratorics can be provided for, 

Tt had been proposed to erect a separate boilding for the Geological Survey, dis- 
commerte! from the National Moseom; bot there being no grownd ovyailable for this 
purpose, it wae thonght expadient to ask for an appropriation to furnish the required 
ytarters on the Smithsonian reservation, which is at present ample for the purpose, 

On the With of April last the following bill was accordingly introduced inte the 
House of Representatives and referred to the Committee on Public Buiklings amd 
Grounds, The subject is still befor: that committee, and it is impossible to state 
what will Ie its fate during the present sescion. I woul! recommend action on the 
part of the Board of Regents in this connection, since long before the edifice cin be 
complete! the need for it will become extremely ungent. 


“A BRILL (H.R. a. STS1)for the erection of o freprowf building on the south portion of the Smith- 
ition meserrathon, forthe acommmolation of the United States Geological Survey, and for other 
“ He it enucted, &e., That the sum of two hundred thousand dollars be, and hereby 

is, appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for 

the erection of a fireproof building on the south portion of the Smithsonian reserva- 
tion for the accommodation of the United States Geological Survey, and for other 
purposes: Jravided, That the consent of the Regents of the Smithsonian Institution 
be first obtained thereto, and that the boilding be under their direction when com- 
pleted: ind provided forther, That the boilding be erected by the Architert of the 

Cupitol, in accordance with plans approved by the Director of the Unitel States 

Geological Survey, the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, and the Architect 

of the Capitol acting as a bowl therefor.” 


At the annual meeting of the Board of Regents on January 17, 
1883, Secretary Baird presented the report from which the above 
extract is taken, culled attention to House bill 5781, introduced in 
April, 1882, and urged the necessity for speedy action in relation to 
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an additional building for the use of the Museum and the Geological 
Survey, whereupon the following resolution was adopted: 


Resoleed, That the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution recommend to 
Congress to enlarge the National Moseum, #0 08 properly to exhibit the mineral, 
geological, and other collections already on hand and increasing earch year, by the 
erection of a fireprad boilding on the southwest comer of the Smithson nserva- 
tion, similar in sivle to the preeent N tional Musenm; and they neqoest an appro 
pristion of $300,000 therefor, to be expended under the direction of the Regents of 
the Institution, 

Tt was also resolved— 

That the chancellor, Greneral Sherman, and the Secretary be, and they are hereby, 
authorizeal and empowers! to act fo and in the nome of the Bounl of Regents in 


carrying inte effect the provisions of any act of Congres which may be passed pro 
viding for the erection of an additional building for the Nat onal Mose, 


Further strong: reasons for the erection of an additional buikling 
were given in the report of Secretary Baird for 1883, in which he 
SILVS: 


No better illustration can be had of the incresee in the collections of the National 
Museum than the fact that an additional building is ungently required for their 
proper accommclation, a explained! in the last report (1882), 

Ln 1875 the collections then in charge of the Smitheoninn Institution were comfort- 
ably accommclated within the limite of the Smithsonian boilding, in rooms having 
an aggregate ares of 30,000 sqiare feet They consists! principally of spectnens of 
natural history and ethnology; confined aloes entirely to North America, with the 
exception of objects of Polynesian manufacture, forming part of the Wilkes coller- 
tion. 

In 1875 an appropriation was male by Congress to enable the Smithsonian Inati- 
tution aol the Fish Commission to prepare an exhibit of objects lnstrating the 
resminces of the United States, as derived from the animal and mineral kingdoms, 
and, with the mistance of a special appropriation to the Indian Borean, of a colles- 
tion of North American anthropology, A Linge sum of money was expended in the 
preparation of this exhibit, which was forwarded to Philwlelphia in 1876, and con- 
stituted a part of the Government display which attracted! much attention, 

At the close of the Philadelphia exhibition very lange donations were made to the 
United States by foreign countries, including both the official commissioners and 
individual exhibitors, Many objects of much interest were contributed on the aune 
oocasion from American displays. These colloctions, filling some fifty freight curs, 
were brought to Washington and were stored for a time in the Armory Building, 
astiened by Congress for their reception. 

After several fruitless efforts, an appropriation of $250,000 was obtained for the 
purpose of putting opan inexpensive edifice for the storage of these articles, and 
their transfer wae begun in the autumn ef 181, but litth more than two years ago. 

Bince then large numbers of collections of yery great Fa et ies have come te 
hand, chief nnong them being the gutherings of the U.S. Geological Survey and of 
thie Ethnological Bureau, made on a scale of undéeampled magnitude amd well 
befitting the operations of a nation like the United State. The many scientific 
explorations, maile either separately by the Smithsonian Institution or conjointly 
with the United Sintes Signal Service or other bureaus or bodies, the work of the 
Fish Commission, and the enormous segregate of many smaller collections, have 
tended largely to increase the material to be provided for, 
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In wddition to this, the exhibition by the United States at London of illnstrations 
Of its fisheries (the freight bolk of which amounted to not les than 24,000 euble feet, 
and consisting, in very lange port, of new objects and articles obtained ot the 
expense of th appropriations of Congress for that purpose), must also be provided 
for; as also the very valuable and extensive collections in mineralogy, geology, and 
mefallory mule by the American Institute of Mining Engineers, and presented to 
the United States, but storad in Philadelphin awaiting an appropriation for its 
transier. 

It may be stated) in brief, therefore, that, at the present time, the vast building, 
finished! scarcely more than two yeu ago, is now filled to overflowing: while there 
is additional material enough on hand belonging to the Gevernment to ceeupy fully 
half of a second building of the same size, and with « probability that the entire 
space will be required before the construction can be accomplished, even supposing 
that it is begun at the earliest posible time. 

The Smithsonian Institution has always acted in hearty cooperation with the ailili- 
ated scientific branches of the Government even where no official relationship 
existed, this being notably the case in regunl to the U.S. Geological Survey. ‘This 
important Burean, in the mipid increase of ite work, lias been greatly hampers! by 
wint of the nectaary accommodations; and it was with moh gratification that the 
Institution proffered a share of the new building to the Director, Major Powell, for 
the accommodation of his collections, and for the offiee and laboratory work. It 
wits, however, onable to do as much as was devirable, owing to the inudequacy of 
quarters for the purpose. 

Should an appropriation be made for the new building, for which the Bourd 
authorized application to Congress, it is intended toshare it with the Geological Sur- 
vey so that it may have all the facilities required for ite important work. 

Tit. will be romombered that Congres in the act of 46 set aside for the nee of the 
Smithsonian Institution 20 acres in the southwest corwer of the square bounded by 


“Boventh and Twelfth streets and north and sooth B streets, the center of the Smith- 


satan building being exactly in the middleof the square. It was in the southeast 
quarter of this reservation that the new Museom boilding wae erected, forming a 
very unsymmetrical annex tothe original Smithsonian building. [tis now proposed 
to tuke the southwest corner of the reservation for the new edifie, which, when 
completed, will be essentially of the general character of the present Museum build. 
ny, anil will restore the proper architectural bulanow. 

Congress has now been askel to make an appropriation for one wing of this new 
building to le specially fitted for the use of the offiecrs and laboratories of the 
National Museum and of the Geological Survey; and, if the amount can be obtained 
at the prevent session, occupation of the building can be assnsl within eighteen 
months from the commencement of operations. The vacating of the rooms now 
accupled by the Geological Survey will aleo furnish moch-needed accommodation to 
the Museum; poeibly enough until the remainder of the boilding can be provides! 
for. The proposed wing, however, will be complete in itself, architecturally, and 
will not involye any addition for its proper harmonious effect. : 


above referred to, was submitted in 1883 for consideration with the 
appropriation hills for 1885, but failed to be reported to either House: 


Construction, in a fireproof manner, of an additional museum building, to receive 
the collections and laboratories in chemistry, geology, mineralogy, metallunry, taxi- 
dermy, ete.; and for the offices and laboratories of the U. S, Geological Survey, 
to be erected under the direction and supervision of the Regents of the Smithsonian 
crores on the south weet corner of the pronncds of the Smithsonian Institution, 

000, 
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From 1882 until the present time the necessity for a new building 
lias never ceased to be the subject of greater or less attention by the 
Regents and the Secretary. In 1885, after noting the previous steps 
taken, Professor Baird remarked: 


The need isnow much greater than before, a¢ there ie cnongh material in the way 
of valuable speciuens of economical interest to fill a secoml building the size of the 
presentone, This nnexhibited surplus is now stored in several buildings, some in 
Washington and some elsewhere, and consists of important illustrations of the eeonorn- 
ical geology, metallargy, and other resources of the United States, In adilition to 
what has been on hand for some time, very lone collections were presented to the 
Goverment at the New Orleans exhibition, which embmeed a great deal of intrinsic 
volne as well as of popular and scientific interest. It is earnestly to be hoped that 
this requirement will be met by Congress by the speedy appropriation af an amount 
suitable for the purpose. 

In 1886 Secretary Baird stated that as special provision was desired 

for laboratories and offices, and to give suitable quarters to the U.S. 
Geological Survey and the Bureau of Ethnology, an estimate had been 
made of the sum of $250,100 for the purpose of constructing one wing 
and pavilion of the new building, leaving the remainder to be con- 
structed hereafter, should Congress so approve it, at a cost of, per- 
hapa, an additional $250,000, This estimate, submitted in 1886 for 
the sundry civil bill for 1888, varied but slightly in wording from the 
estimate of 1883, It received no consideration by Congress and was 
as follows: 
_ For commencing the constroction, in a fireproof manner, of an additional museum" 
building to receive the collections and Inboratories in chemistry, geology, mineralogy, 
metallurgy, taxidenny, cte,, and for offices and laboratories of the U. 8. Geological 
Survey, to be erceted onder the direction awl supervision of the Regents of the 
Smithsonian Institution on the southwest section of the erounds of the Smithsonian 
Institution, $250,000. 

The following extract is from the Museuni report of the same year, 
by Doctor Goode: 


The National Museum is now approaching an important crisis in its history, Ite 
future will depend npon the action of Congress in granting it an widitional lnilding, 
for without more room its growth can not but be in large deeree arrested], From 
this time forward it will be imposible to develop the collections satisiac torily with- 
out additional Sp eice. The laboratories anil works licspis ares aul resauel y entirely ite de 
quate for the storage of the unexhibite| collections and the nec vmmodation of the 
preparators amd mechanics, and the exhibition hells do not afford Bititable «pyaar. 
tunity for the display of the nuterials already in order for public examination, 


At the annual meeting of the Board of Regents on January 1, 1888, 
the first eld after the appointment of the present Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution, Mr. Langley brought to the attention of the 
Regents the necessity of continuing the efforts toward securing an 
additional museum building, and spoke of the legislation previously 
proposed. The Board renewed its recommendation to Congress of 
January 17, 1883, and discussed the matter of providing quarters for 
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the Geological Survey in the new building, pursuant to the wording 
of House bill No. 5781, presented to Congress in IS81, and of the 
several estimates subsequently submitted. The chancellor stated as 
his opinion— 

That it wae desirable that new miseim buildings should be erected in any case, 
hut that since by act of Congress a certain part of the public grounds had been set 
apart and appropriated absolutely and exclusively to the Smithsonian Institution, 
he for one did not want to see anything elee placed on thee: grounds. 


He further said: 


If the Smithsonian Inetitution is te grow, it will need them all, and whatever is put 
opon them should be under oor exclosive control, 


The following extract from the report of Secretary Langley for 
ISSS has reference to this subject: 


Among other matters disetesed wt the last meeting of the Regents was the ensction 
af anew Museum building. On this oceasion the Regents tacitly reaflinned their 
resolution of 1883, recommending to Congrex the enlargement of the National 
Miseom by the erection of «a fireproof boiling on the southwest corner of the 
Smithsonian reservation, similar in style to the prevent National Museum; bot on 
viewing the sketch plans, which had been prepared subsequently to the resolution, 
eo a8 to inclade offices for the Geological Survey, they added an expression of their 
opinion that the new boilding shonld be planned exclusively for Muse purposes. 

lt wae not at first intended to take action in this matter during the present veur, 
but the overcrowded condition of the building, on account of which not only the 
coment werk but the proper development of the collections is greatly impeded, 
asemed to render immetinte action necessary, A still more urgent need appeared to 
be the unsatisfactory sanitary condition of the new Museom building. A eommit- 
tee, consisting of Dr. J. H. Kidder, chairman, Dr, James M. Flint, U.S. Navy, and 
Mr. J. FE. Watkins, was appointed on April 14, to make a careful study of the water 
supply, ventilation, and drainage, and in May eubenitted « preliminary report, from 
which it appeared that an alarming amount of sicknessand mortality has been mani- 
fest among the employes since 1881—a mortality whieh can not be attributed to the 
location of the building, which has sometimes been pronounced unsanitary, since 
there line been no corresponding percentage of ill health in the old Smithsonian 
hoilkding adjoining. The nomber of days lost by employes on account of sickness in 
ISS6 was 796; in 1887, 875; and in 1888, up to May 10, 213, by far the largest part of 
this lowe of time being attributed on the books of the Mimseum to minsmatic diseases. 
The committee stutes that there ie no reasonable doubt that some, if not all, of the 
ten deaths since 1881 were hastened or induced by the unwholesome condition of this 
hoilding. The committee suggested repairs and modifications of considerable extent, 
incloding the construction of continuous cellar onder each of the four sides of the- 
huikding, which, in addition to the other necesary expenses, would eost in the neigh- 
horhond! of 30,000. This state of offairs seemed to demand decided action, and it 
beingabeolutely impossible to make any changes in the present building without 
entirely vacating a portion of it for a considerable period of time, the exigency for 
more accommidlation seemed a great deal more urgent than had been at firet 
Suppo . 

While it became evident, on study of the question, that for the ultimate needs of 
the Museum, a building of but one story, occupying the same area us the present 
Museum, would be insufficient, the question of immediate action was unexpectedly 
brought up in May by one of the senior Reg ote, a memberof the Senate, who, when 
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visiting the Moseun with mone frienils, moticest its crowelesl pal Unsatisfactory On 
dition, Having heared from me of the morinlity uit] sickness of the em plovees, he 
inquire! as to the feasibility of erecting a new building, and offered to use his infln- 
enoe to procure an appropriation, if 1 could obtain for him w set of sketch plans 
within a week, (ire boeLrige, ma be ttutel, a very essential condition. After comms tirage 
with the chairman of your executive committee, [ had ne hesitation in accepting 
soch an offer, but a difficulty arose from the fact that the sketeh plans which had 
been laid before the Regents in 1882 wore in part for purposes which the Regents hard 
at their lust meeting disapproved, and that hence they could not be used. Ry great 
diligence, however, plans for a building to be devoted exclusively to Museum pur- 
peace were prepared within the time mentioned. Theee were lj npon an exten- 
sive accumulation of notes and drawings, embodying the reeord of the best recent 
work of museum constriction in this country and in Europe, and they were fora 
boiling, 9 faras was consistent with these improvements, like the existing Museom. 
The report submitted by Senator Morrill, to accompany Senate bill 3154, contains 
the correspondence on which action was taken, and I have discussed the acts therein 
presented elsewhere under the proper heads, 

The following bill was intradoesd by Senior Morrill on June 12, was [vial hy 
the Senate on June 3), and at the end of the fiscal year was in the hands of the 
House Committee on Poblic Buildings and Grounds: 


“A BOLL forthe erection of ao additional frepmoef Wailing for the use of the Natlonal Al cheaper. 


“fet enacted hy the Senate wed Mouse of Representatives of the United States of Amerien 
in Congres asembled, That the sum of five hundred thousand dollars is hereby 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, or xo 
much thereof sa tay be necessary, for the erection of « fireproof hoilding for the nse 
of the National Museum, to cover three hundred feet syuure, and to consist of two 
stories and basement, to be erected under the direction of the Regents of the Smith- 
soniin Institution, in accordance with the plans now on file with the Commities on 
Public Buildings and Growwls of the Senate, on the southwestern portion of the 
grounds of the Smithsonian Institution. Said building to be placed west of the 
Smithwonian Institution, leaving a roadway between it and the latter of not less 
than forty feet, with the north front on a line with the south face of the building of 
the Agricultnral Department and of the Smithsonian Institution; and all expendi- 
tures for the purpose herein mentioned shall be andited by the proper officers of the 
Treasury Department." 

The building, na proposed, covers the sane area as the present Museum, and is of 
the same genera] style, so far as ix consistent with the introduction of a accond story, 
thos affording nearly three times as moch sceommodation Under the sume area of 
roof asthe building now in tee. The arrangement of the interior of the Pro prose | 
new etracture: is, however, considerably tmoditied, ae the result of the Ox Perienos of 
aoven years occupation of the present building, The eighteen exhibition halls on 
the two main floors are completely isolated from each other, and are capable of sul 
division into smaller halls. .The lighting will be equally as wood as in the present 
building, the ventilation will be much better, and in other Important reapeste the 
sanitary arrangements will be far more sutisfactory. 

A tasement story is absolutely necessary, not only with a view to promoting the 
comfort and health of visitors and employees, as well as for securing greater dryness 
and better preservation of the specimens, but also for the purpose of providing large 
apartments for storeroomsa and workshops, These proposed improvements in 
‘arrangement will not, however, interfere with the possibility of constructing a boild- 
ing which shall conform in the csential points of exterior proportion with the main 
features of the present building, 
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The present building contains about 80,000 square feet of toor space available for 
exhibition and storage. The building proposed will contain abowt 220,000 square 
feet. The amount of room for offices and laboratories wold be abent the sume in 
wach, The net area in the new boilding available for exhibition, stornge, and office 
rooms, a6 estimated, would be between five anid six acres. | | 

For the constroction of the present Mnseam building an appropriation of $250,000 
wie made. This sum was supplemented by the following special appropriations: 
$25, (0) for eteam-henting ap paunatis, 25,000) for marble floor, £12000 for water andl 
gas fixtures and electrical apparatus, and $1,000 for special sewer connections. The 
total amount expended on this building was therefore S15, 400, aml it is generally 
admitted that the cost of its constroction was considerably lew than that of any 
other similar building in existence; in fact, perhaps too cheap to secure the trocet 
oconomy, 

The proposed structure can be erected at a proportionately smaller ent. [have 
obtainel from responsible bidders, who are willing to give bonds for the completion 
of the work in accorlance with the bids which they have submitted, estimates: for 
the erection of the boilding complete, with #teum-heating appanvtis and all other 
es#ential appliances, excepting the electrical equipment, amounting in the aggregate 
to 475,000. Thew bids, upon which the estimates of cost have been made, were 
not competitive, and it is posible that something may be saved through competi- 
tion. Tt is, however, necessary to provide aleo for the architect's superintendence, 
and for the removal und reconstruction of the Smithsonian stable, which now ooen- 
pies the site. IT therefore think it advisable to make request for the sum of $0K),000, 
in order that these mlditional ttem= aod other contingencies iInsv be eovered. 

The plans, thoogh drawn in the limited time imposed, represent the resnits of an 
exhaustive staly—whiech has extended over several years—of plans of the best 
modern mideum boildings in Earope and America, nearly all of which have been 
personally inspected by officers of the Smithsonian Inetitmtion. 

Senute bill No. S134, above quoted, when presented to the Senate 
on June 12, 1888, was accompanied by a favorable report from the 
Senate Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds (No. 1539), and 
contained two letters from Secretary Langley, dated June 2 und 5, 
1888. The former referred mainly to the plans for the proposed 
building, the latter to the collections and needs of the Museum. On 
June 21, an effort was made to have this bill attached to the sundry 
civil ill, an amendment to that effect being proposed by Senator 
Morrill, but no progress was gained by this action, and the bill went 
over to the next session. 

On January 17, 1880, Senator Morrill again submitted the measure 
as an amendment to the sundry civil bill for 1800, and it was referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations, but no action was taken. In his 
report for the same year Secretary Langley shows the increased 
necessity for additional space, in that Congress at its previous session 
had granted the Armory building to the Fish Commission as its head- 
quarters, requiring the Museum to remove therefrom all but «a few of 
its preparator’s workrooms. 

On December 1), 1888, and December 19, 1889, bills were intro- 
duced in both houses of Congress for the erection of « fireproof 
building for the U. 5. Geological Survey independently of the National 
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Museum, on the south side of the Mall between the Museum building 


and that of the Army Medical Museum, the amount requested for the 


purpose varying in the several bills and amendments thereto from 
#500,000 to 8800,000, Both of these measures failed to pass. The 
report of the House Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
submitted February 16, 1889, contains a letter from the Director of © 
the Survey, from which the following extracts, interesting in this 
connection, ure taken: 


In widition to the rooms in the rented [Howe] building, through the courtesy of 
the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution the Survey is permitted to nee twenty- 
two room in the National Museum, and these are all crowded in such manner thut 
work is serionsly obstructed, The rooms in the National Museum were temporarily 
given to the Rurvey at a time when there was no pressing neeessity for their ne hy 
the officers of the Mnseum; but at the present time the entire Moseom & so crowded 
that the Secretary of the Smithsonian and the Director of the Museum are anxious 
to have these rooms surrendered for their ue, * * * 

The building planned does not provide for museum space, The stitntes new pro- 
Vide that the collections of the Geological Survey, when no longer newled for 
investigations in progress, shall be deposited in the National Museum. The plan 
contemplated in the bill before your committee provides that the building for the 
Geological Survey ehall be near to the National Musenm—between that building and 
the Army Medical Museom building. Such an arrangement of boildings will be 
highly advantageous to the Survey, os the offices of the Survey would be adjacent 
to the National Museum, and the materials stored in the Museum building would be 
accesible for reference anid comparison, as constantly needed. 


In his annual report for 1890, Assistant Secretary George Brown 
Goode, in charge of the Museum, made the following statements 
regarding the necessity for a new building: 


The necessity for wlilitional room is constantly increasing, and several of the cal- 
lections, to wit, transportation and engineering, fishes, reptiles, birds’ egies, mol- 
lnska, insects, marine invertebrates, vertebrte and invertebrate fossils, fossi) and 
recent plants, are in some instances wholly unprovided for, and in others only in a 
very inadequate degree. 

In the main hall of the Smithsonian building is etill exhibited! the collection of 
birds, A few cases containing binds’ eggs ond shella have recently heen arranged 
along the center of this hall. 

Eleven of the departments in the National Museum have no space assigned to 
them in the Museum building, solely on account af its crowded condition, The col- 
lection of prehistoric anthropological objects remains installed on the second floor 
of the Smithsonian building. The collections of the remaining ten departments 
can not be exhibited or even properly arranged wid classified without more room, 
These collections are at present store] in the attics and basements of the Smithen- 
niin and Armory buildings, and are inacoessible for study and for the other prtliry iets 
for which they were obtained. The specimens comprising these collections are not 
simply objects of natural history, posessing an abstract interest to the student, but 
represent the application of natural objects to the industries, and, as euch, are of 
great importance. There are several collections of ores, minerals, building stones, 
and of objects representing various arte and indostries, which are of very great value, 
since they furnish to the American manufacturer and designer information of inesti- 
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"The increase in the national collections during the last cight years may perhaps 
be best described by the statement that in 1882 the total number of specimens 
recorded in the Museom was about 185,000; while in 1880 the records indicated the 
Poseeaion Of nearly 4,000,000 specimens, It is proper to say in this connection that 
the actual increas: was not se great as shown by the records, sineo during this period 
a lange amount of material previously received had been brought under control and 
piace] on the books of the Mnseum., [t sheuld aleo be borne in mind that the pres 
ant Museum building was planned with reference to the reception of the material in 
its custody at the time of its constrouction. 


During the Fifty-first Congress the question of a new building was 
frequently under discussion, but without result. On February 19, 
18), Senntor Morrill, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, reported Senate bill No. 2740, which provided: 


That for an additional fireproof building for the use of the National Museum, 300 
feet equare, with two storie and a basement, to be erected under the direction of 
the Architect of the Capitol, with the approval of the Regents of the Smithsonian 
Institution, in accordance with plans now on file with the Committee on Public 
Buiklings nnil Grounds, cif thi aeiitliwestern peertion of the grounds at thie Sarith- 
#onian Institution, there shall he appropriated, ont of any moneys in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $500,000; said building to be placed west of 
the Sinithsonian Institution, leaving a roadway between it and the latter of mot less 
than D0 feet, with its north fronton a line with the south face of the Agricultural 
Department and of the Smithsonian Institution, and constructed! as far ss practicable, 
alter proper advertisement, by contract or contracts awarded to the lowest responsi- 
ble bidder, and all expenditures for the purposes herein mentioned shall be audited 
by the proper officers of the Treasury Department, 

On April, 0 1800, the same bill was submitted to the House and 
referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. These 
bills were again brought up in the second session of the same Congress, 
in the House on January 9, 1891 (where it was committed to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole), and in the Senate on February 9, 1891, as an 
amendment to the sundry civil bill for 1892. The House bill, differ- 
ing somewhat in wording from the Senate bill, was as follows: 

That for an additional fireproof building for the use of the National Museum, $00 
feet square, with two stories and a basement, to be erected by the Supervising Arelii- 
tect of the Treasury, under the direction of the Regents of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, in genenil secordance with plans now on file with the Committes on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, on the southwestern portion of the grounds of the Smithao- 
nian Institation, there shall be appropriated, ont of any moneva in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of $500,000; said building to be placed west af the 
Smithsonian Institution, with its north front on «line with the north {front of the 
present Moseum building, and constructed as far as practicable, after proper adver- 
titement, by contract or contracts awarded to the lowest responsible bidder, and all 
expenditures for the purposes herein mentioned shall be audited by the proper 
officers of the Treneury Department. 

Letters in support of the measure were transmitted to Congress by 
Secretary Langley, and some arguments were presented on the floor, 

NaT Mts [i —]s. 
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The report to the Senate Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
hy Secretary Langley. dated January 21, 180, was mainly as follows: 


Deen! you herewith a set of sketch plans intemal to show, ina general way, the 
extent and charter of a building such as would seem to he necessary for the accom 
modation of the Museum collections in the present and immediate future, and resperct- 
fully request for them your attention and a recommendation to Congress of the 
neces tenis for such a loilding, 

These plant and sketches are provisional, but althongl not presented in detail they 
represent the results of studies, extending over many years, of the plans of the best 
miter maseim buildings in Eorope and America, nearly all of whieh have been 
inspected by officorm of the Smithsonian Institution. 

The proposed Duilding covers the same area ax that finished in 1881, tis intended 
to consist of two stories and a basement, oxeept in the central pertion, Which comeists 
af one lofty hall open from the main floor te the roof, the height of which will he 
1) feet, galleries being placed on the level of the second floor in other parte of the 
building. Ite interior arrangements are, as you will see, different from thoee in the 
actual Muosenm, all the changes having been planned in the light of the ex perience 
of ning years’ oconpettion of the present bailding, It will wford between two ane 
three times as much available space for exhibition wud storage under the sume area 
of root. The fifteen exhibition halla are completely isolated from each other, and 
nay resvlily bec Hilelivided, when nOCeaery inte stnaller nreomes The light will je 
as good asin the oll boilding, and the ventilation perhupe till better, ‘The sanitary 
irmngenenis have been conefolly considered, 

The necessity for a basement is especially great. In this, Plice hax heen provider 
for any storage rooms and workshops. The existence of a basement will promete 
the comfort and health of visitors and employees, and by increasing the dryness of 
the air in the exhibition halls will secure the better preservation of the collections. 
These proposed changes in the internal arrangements will not interfere with con- 
formity with the other points of the present Museum building in the essential 
featons of exterior proportion. ‘The total capacity of this present hailding in avail- 
able floor space te about 100,000 squire feet: that of the new boilding somewhat 
excemds 200,000. The present Museam biilding contains about 80.000 feet of foe 
pace available for exhibition, That proposed will contain about 103,500 equare feet 
for exhibition. The apace devoted to offiers and laboratories would not be noymech 
more, but the ana available for exhibition hulls, stora: rooms, and workshops far 
greater. The appropriation for the construction of the present building was $240,000, 

The estimates of cost on this building vary greatly with regand te details of con- 
struction on which I doe net here enter further than to aay that the whole should he 
absolutely fireproof throughout, and in view of the further great variation of the 
cost of building materials within the past two years, Tam not prepared to state the 
sum Whieh would be nocesary for ite completion. [t is certain, however, that 
$000,000, if not atticient to complete it, would be all that would he required! to bee 
expended during the present year, and I would respectfully represent the desirability 
ofan appropriation of this amotint for the purpose in quc#Hion, 

Your attention is directs to certain facts in regard to the character of the mate- 
rinls for the accommedation of which this building is desire! The collections of 
the Smithsonian [Institution and of the Government are eepecially rich in collections 
of natural history, which maty be grouped in three general classes; The xookmrical 
mMllections, the botanical collections, and the geological oollections, including not 
only all the geological and mineralogical material, but the greater portion of thut 
belonging to paleontology, the study of fossil animals and plants forming an essential 
part of modern geological work. 
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Besides the natural history collections, there are equally important anthropological 
collections which Ulnstrate the history of mankind at all periods and in every lund, 
and which serve toexplain the development of all human arte and industries. In 
everything that relates te the primitive inhabitants of North America, Fskimo ms 
well as Indian, these collections are by far the richest in the world, and with the 
neccesary amount of exhibition space the material on hand will be arrminged in o 
manner which will produce the most imprexive and magnificent effect, the educa- 
tional importuner of which can not be overcstimated, Again there are collections 
of considerable extent which illustrate the processes and products of the various arts 
and industries, ws well as what are terme! the historical collections, which are of 
eqpecial interest toa very lance noinber of the visitors to the Moseum on account of 
the oeocintions of the objects exhibited with the personal history of representative 
men or with inportant events in the history of Amerien. 

The collections illustrating the arts and the art industries are relatively small, and 
wthongh in themaelyes of great interest and yaloe, not to be compared in importance 
with those in natural history and ethnolimy, 

Ina letter address] on June 7, 1888, to the Hon. Jnstin &, Morrill, aml whieh 
will be found ina report of June 12 of the sume year from the Senate Conunittee on 
Poblic Buildings and Grounds, | made a statement of the mpidity of the recent growth 
of the Monsen, mentioning that in the five year from 1882 to 1587 the number of speci- 
mens in the collection have multiplied no lees than sixteen times, aol endeavored 
to give an idea, though perhaps an inadequate one, of the extent to which tho 
pressure for want of space wae felt. The evil ha grown mpidly worse, and, as | 
have had ocenkion to mention, it has been felt in the last year in 4 partial wrrest of 
the growth of the collections, which emphasizes the demand for more room. The 
present Moseum bnilding is not luge enough even for the natural history collections 
alone, a number of which are without any exhibition space whatever. The proposed 
hoilding will afford accommodations for the ethnological and technological nuateria! 
already on hand and fora lange part of the natural history material uleo. The coller- 
tions are still increasing, und the number of specimens, ae timated, is now not far 
Prot 3, 0000, 000), 

Unless more space is soon provided the development of the Government colle. 
tions will of necessity be almost completely arrested. 

So long as there was room for stomee, collections not immediately required could 
be received and packed away for future use. This can not longer be done, 

The Armory building, since 1877 assigned to the Mnseum for storage and work- 
shope, is now entirely occupied by the U. 8. Fish Commission, with the exception 
of four rooms, and by some of the Museum taxidermists, who are now working in 
very contracted apace, aml who it is imposible to aceommeadate elsowher:, 

Increased space in the exhibition halls is needed, the educational value of the eol- 
lection# being seriously diminished by the present crowded svstem of installation. 
Still more necessary, however, is room for stomge, for rearranging the great reserve 
mllections, for eliminating duplicate tmaterial for distribution to college and school 
museum, and forthe nse of the turidermists and preparators engaged in pre pHaritie 
objects for exhibition. Space is also reqoired for the proper handling of the costly 
outfit of the museum cases and applinnees for installation, of which there is always a 
considerable amount temporarily out of nee or in process of construction, 

In summarizing what has just been said, itinay be stated! in general terms that the 
amount of space already reqtired for exhibition purposes alone, being 207,500 foot 
as against 100,076 now occupied, and this being exclusive of the 108,900 squnre feet 
needed for other objerts, the accumulations have now reached such a point of con- 
gestion that the actual space needs to be doubled, even indepemlently of future 
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increase; and Thee to repeat that, noless more space is provided, the development 
of the Government collection, which is already partly arrested, will be almoet com- 
pletely stopped. 


The hill was passed by the Senate as a separate measure on April 5, 
L800, and as an amendment to the sundry civil bill for 1591 on July 
If. In the House no action was secured, though the bill was faver- 
ably reported by the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

The question of placing a basement story under the existing Museum 
building, which had been under consideration at this time and was 
referred to the Architect of the Capitol, was reported pon to the 
House, under date of March 5, 1890, as follows: 


Arcurrrer’s Orrice, Usrren States Caprron, 
Wowinyton, D.C. February 28, 2890, 

Bik: In complianes with the requirements of the act providing for the sundry civil 
expenses of the Government, approved March 2, 1880, 1 have examined the National 
Museom, and have estimated the cost of contri ting the bmement story under that 
hoi deling. 

Tt is thought that the only portion of the basement available for workshops and 
eHllable for storage would be a cellar ronning around the outer walls of the bnild- 
ing and extending inwards 20 feet, so that the rooms thus obtained may have licht 
and air. 

These rooms should be roofed with brick arches supported by iron beams. Pro- 
vision is made in the accompanying estimate to floor with tile the entire rome 
cnder which these basements come, in part, at the present wooden floors of these 
rooms are now in bad condition and will seon be untit for nee. 





ESTIMATE. 
Excavating 6,220 yards of earth, at $1 .......-....-----.22e2eeeeeesssss-.. Si, 20 
Underpinning front walla, 672 perches, at $7._-.......- ee ceeeeees 47H 
Stone masonry, inner walls, 1,248 perches, at B................. = ae a 7,458 
Fireproof flooring (incloding columns), 1,506 yards, at $5. 7b Ee ape 10, OnE 
Marble tiling, $0,400 superficial feet, at 75 cents ........2.......2........... 22, 800 
Pilty-six -wimtiows, Ot $20 ..... 2. . ---2 kee eee eect eset e eee eesaeceeecee. 1,200 
Removing and replocing pipes and sewers. ......... ager peter Jott Se 
GD to: Pn ee a ea ee eT) 
Concrete floors in cellars, 1,856 yards, at 90 cents............0.22..2200.--. 1, 680 

Total. sesvae<e- eheeeeneesaar= 6 Te ee Se “AT, 675 


I will say that by reason of the sewer, steam, and gas pipes running under the 
present floors the work of constructing these basement roome, thongh practicable, 
will be extremely diffieult. 

I beg to say that Tam of the opinion that a site fora storehouse and for work- 
shops required may be purchased in the neighborhood of the Museom and a fire- 
ence building erected thereon with a capacity a8 great as these proposed basement 

rooms for a sum less than will be necessary to construct this basement. 
Very respectfully, 
Enw asm CLAgE, 
Architect Cited States Capitol, 
The Sreakeen oF Toe Howse or Rernesestarinve: 
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On January 28, 1891, in view of the possibility of the passage by 
Congress of a bill for a new building, the Regents— 

Fteaoleed, That the executive committee of the Board of Regents, or a majority 
thereof, and the Secretary be, and they are hereby, authorize] and empowered to 
et for and in the name of the Bound of Regents in carrying into effect the provisions 
of any eet of Congress that may be passed providing for the erection of a mew baild- 
ing for the Unite) States National Museum. 

In the Fifty-second Congress a bill identical with that submitted at 
the beginning of the previous Congress passed the Senate on April 14, 
L802, but in the House it went no further than the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. In the Fifty-third Congress the same 
measure was again introduced, but failed of action, 

In all the reports of the Secretary from 1892 down, attention was 
ealled to this ever-pressing subject. The exhibition space in both 
buildings was overfilled, Small specimens could be crowded in here 
and there, but extensive changes meant that old collections must be 
sent to storage for the benefit of something more important or of a 
better class of preparations, Extra storerooms and workrooms were 
imperative, but they could only be provided by renting outside quar- 
ters, with the full understanding that such structures were unsnfe, and 
thut collections to the value of hundreds of thousands of dollars might 
any day be destroyed through the merest accident. Year after year 
the extent and value of the material thus unsafely housed has: been 
rapidly increasing, and the conditions prevailing have also influenced 
disadyantageously many owners of valuable and rare specimens, the 
donation or loan of which could easily have been effected were there a 
sufe place for their installation. It is known that the Museum has 
been deprived of many large and important accessions from this cause 
alone, 

These circumstances have been explained time and again, but while 
the arguments presented have excited much interest and have secured 
the influence of strong and devoted friends, they have never, until 
within the past two years, obtained the recognition they merit. 

The building of galleries in the Museum building, begun in 1897, 
has afforded slight relief, but the total extent of these additions has 
increased but little the former area of-the two buildings, and in no 
way lessened the need of a new one, 

In the Fifty-fourth Congress Senator Morrill made his final effort 
toward securing the appropriation so much desired by introducing in 
the Senate, on December 10, 1895, bill No. 698, which differed but 
slightly in wording from former measures, except that the cost was 
reduced from $500,000 to $250,000. It was as follows: 

That for an walilitional fireproof building for the tse of the National Muscom, 300 
feet syuare, with two stories anda beement, to beereeted under the direction of the 
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Architeet of the Capitol, with the approval of the Regents of the Srithsonian Ineti- 
tution, in harmony with the present National Museum building, on the soathwestern 
portion of the grounds of the Smithsontn Institution, there shall be appropriate, 
out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sam of $250,000; 
atid dnikding to be placed weet of the Smithsonian Institntion, leaving a rowlway 
between it and the litter of mot les than 30 feet, with ite north front ona line 
with the south fnee of the Agricultural Department anil of the Smithsonian [netitn- 
tion, andl constructed, a* far as practicable, after proper advertisement, by contmet 
or contricts approved by the Secretary of the Treasury and awarded to the lowest 
respaunsi bile bidder; and all expenditures for the purpose herein mentioned shall be 
audited hy the proper officers of the Treasury Department. 


This bill was referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, but on February 27 following Senutor Morrill reported an 
amendment, which consisted in substituting for the “‘Architect of the 
Capitol “the name of Bernard RK. Green to have direction of the con- 
struction. It was submitted by the committee on March 25, 1S, 
with a report (No. 540), consisting of material supplied by Secretary 
Langley and Assistant Secretary Goode. The following, by Mr. 
Langley, is extracted from his report for 1805; 


In my list annual statement | pointed out three conditions which are operating to 
seriously retan! the growth of the National Museum: First, tha lack of space for the 
installation of objects which shonld be plac! on exhibition; second, the wnayii- 
metrical erowth of the collection; anid, third, the fort that the storage of collections 
in the wowlen sheds sonth of the Smithsonian boiling, a well asin the busement 
of the building iteell, is iost nndesirible and dangerous. “The som of 200, allowed 
for 1505, will he necessarily expended in the rental of shop anid storage room in 
place of the “Armory building.” The actoally dangerons wooden shods must there 
fore remain oecupied until a sum of money is provided which will enable me to 
distontinoe their ose altowether by renting other quarters removed entirely from 
proximity to the Smithsonian bnilding. 

The problem of even providing shelter of any kind for the vast amount of material 
daily received from persone interested in the growth and work of the Museum still 
reinains unsolved. The Institution is place! inan euibarrascing position. It has 
been designate! by liw as the only depository of collections offered to or made 
nnder the anspices of the Government, amd con wot, under the low, refuse to receive 
them. The fact remains, however, that when accepted there is no suitable place in 
which to stere them, and no space in the Museum boilding to exhibit auch of the 
objects as should properly be shown to the public, As | have alreuly pointed out, 
there is probably no mmoseom in the world in which so small «a proportion of the 
objects worthy of exhibition ix visible to the public, or in which the objects exhibited 
are erowdel together #o closely. It ik now more troe than ever that if another 
monn building a lire a the present one were provided it could be at once filled 
with specimens already on hand, 

Following are some of the more important parts of Mr. Goode's 
statement: 

The Smithsonian Inatitution is the custodian of the National Musewmn, which is 
the only lawinl place of deposit of “all objects of art and of foreign and curions 
research, and all objects of natural history, plants, and geological and mineralogical 
specimens belonging to the United States," The nockens of the collections con- 
sists of the specimens brought home by the Wilkes and other exploring expedi- 
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tions, bot for niany years the Museum was supported entirely at the expense of the 
Smithsonian fund, and a considerable portion of the collections is the property of the 
Institution. 

Profesor Huxley defines «1 museum as “‘a consultative library of objects." The 
National Museum is such a consultative library, and it isa yreat deal more. It is an 
agency for the instruction of the people of the whole country, and it keeps in nind 
the needs of persons whose lives are not ocenpied in the study of science, as well as 
thoes of the professional investigator and teacher, 

Its benefits are extended without cost or reserve to hundreds of thousands of 
visitors from all parts of the United States who pass through ite doors each year, 

It is also accessory to public education through the distribution of the duplicate 
specimens in the Museum, which are made up into sets, accurately named, and 
viven to public institutions in all parts of the country. 

The history of the Museum is divided into three periods: First, that from the 
foundation of the Smithsonian Institution to 1847, during whieh time specimens 
wer collected purely and solely te serve as materials for research, no special effort 
having been made to publicly exhibit them or to utilize them except a4 a foundation 
for scientific description and theary. Second, the period from 1857, when the Insti- 
tation assumed the custody of the ‘National Cabinet of Curiosities,” to 1876. Dur- 
Ing this period the Museum became a plaice of deposit for scientific material which 
hud already been studied, this material, so far as practicable, being exhibited to the 
public, and thus made to serve an educational purpose. Third, the present period, 
beginning in the year 1876, during which the Museum has entered upon a career of 
active work in gathering collections and exhibiting them on account of their educa- 
tidal yale, 

During the first period the main object of the Museum was scientific research: in 
the second the establishment became a museum of record as well as of research: 
while in the third period there is growing up also the idea of public edgention. 

The three ideas, record, research, and education, cooperative and mutually helpfal 
af they are, are essential to the development of every great muwoum. The National 
Musetin endeavors to promote them all. 

[tit a moseom of record, in which are preserved the material foundations of an 
enormots amount of scientific knowledge, the types of numerous past investigations, 
This is especially the case with those materials that have served as a foundation for 
the mports upon the resources of the United States. i 

tits time of research, which aims to make its contents serve in the highest 
degree a4 a stimulus to inquiry and a foundation for scientific investigation. Research 
is necessary in order to identify and group the objects in the most philosophical and 
instroctive relations, and ite officers are therefore selected! for their ability as investi- 
mitors as well a= their trustworthiness ws custodians. 

itis an educational musemn, through its policy of iNustrating by specimens every 
kind of natural object and every manifestation of human thought and activity, of 
displaying descriptive labels adapted to the popular mind, and of distributing its 
publicutions and its nmed series of duplicutes, 

The collections are installed in part in the Smithsonian building and in partin . 
the large building adjacent, covering 2} acres of ground, which was erested in 188] 
to afford temporary accommodations for the overtlow until such tine a an adequate 
new building could be constructed. 

The intrinsic value of such collections as these can not well be expressed in figures, 
There are single specimens worth hundreds, others worth thousands, of dollars, and 
still others which are unique and priceless. Many series of specimens which owe 
their value to their completeness and to the labor which has been expended on them 
cin hot be replace! atany price, The collections ata forced sale would reall 
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more than has been expended on them, and a fair appraisal of their value would 
amonnt to severa] millions of dollar. 

In the direct porchuse of specimens but litthe money las been spent, les, perhape, 
in fifty years than either France, England, Germany, or Austria expends in a single 
year on similar objects, The entire Mosenm is the outgrowth of Government expe- 
ditions and expositions, and of the gifts prompted by the penerosity of the American 
people, | | 

If there were more space it would be possible to devote a special hall to the col- 
lections illostrating the life of the races of the Far North—the Eskimos and their kin. 
A large hall might be filled with the wonderful groups of models of the roves of man- 
kind, and particularly of the different tribes of the North American Indians, clothed 
in their characteristic coatimes and engage! in the arte and oecupations peculiar to 
each, ‘These eroupe are recognize] in Eorope as having no eqnal, an are now tem- 
porurily placed in the lecture room and in various out-of-the-way corners whore 
their effect ond usefulness are largely lost. No other mnseaom in the world has such 
rich material in thie held, butat present only a small cumber of exhibition cises cain 
be devoted to them and the remainder of the material is stowed away in drawers 
and packing boxes. 

The magnificent mounted groups of the larger animals of America, unsurpassed by 
anything of the kind in the world, are now eo crowded together in the midst of other 
collections that they are seurcely visible, and some of them are packed away, The 
great fossil vertebrate animals of North America, of which there is a tmaynificent 
serie. A conaiderable portion of this collection is now stored in the basement of the 
misenm at Yale College for Jack of room to receive it here, althongh it is moch 
needed by the geologists of the Geological Survey for purposes of study. 

Another hall is needed which might well he devoted to economic geology, illns- 
trating the wonderful material wealth of our country and its utilization; and still 
another it needed to illustrate the taterial resources of the country, classified by 
States. With the present accommodations the materinis and ores of each State are 
confined to one or two small cases. A hall of proper extent, arranged upon this 
geographical plan, would be one of the most impressive displays of the kind to he 
seen anywhere in the work. 

The building devoted especially to the Museum was ereeted aftar the Centennial 
Exhibition in Philadelphia as a temporary accommodation for the collections given 
to the United State: by the foreign PoVvomments anil private exhibitors represented 
on that ooasion, Itis the cheapest poblic building of «a permanent character ever 
erected], having cost only $2.25 a square foot of floor space available for exhibition, 


The musenm buildings in Central Park, New York, have cost from $30 to S404 


ajumre foot. 

The building in Washington has served a good purpose, bat is deficient in one of 
the most important particulars; it has no cellars whatever, and very little provision 
for workshops and laboratories. In consequence of this it hae bean necessary to tke 
all kinds of devices for storing material which con not be exhibited in the exhibition 
halls in the Iises onder the exhibition cases, in small recesses, eo ingeniously eon- 
trived that their presence is not suspected. It has been necessary to do this, but the 
revolt hea been to still forther increase the crowded condition, 

Another disagreeable resalt is that much noisy work has to be done in the Museum 
halls in spaces shut off from the public by screens, and that when prepanitions for 
exhibitions or unpacking are going on, not only are a portion of the collections 
closed to the public, hat there is A COneLANT ard unpleasant noise of haters, 
one of the most important collections of American plants in the world, in the cus: 
taly af the Agricultural Daepeurtioncant ; bet Laat your the Secretary if Agriculture 
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found hiimeelf unable toe longer give these collections honse room; and since the 
boihding in which they were kept is not fireproof, and the destruction of the collee- 
tion would be an Incalenlable log to science, there was nothing to do but to receive 
this, and upto the present time a considerable portion of the collection still remains 
in danger of destruction by fire, at the Department of Agriculture. There is also a 
hinge amount of other material whieh ought to be arminged for public exhibition tn 
a fireproof building which is now in the inflammable wooden stroctore adjoining the 
Department of Agriculture, anil which the Secretary is desirous of transferring, if 
Goniieltion can he found for it. 

All the collections of the Geological Survey are stored in this building, and a con- 
Fiderible number of the scientitic experts employed by the Survey have office room 
and accommodations to enable them to study in the Museum building. These 
accimmoditions have beoome absolotely inadequate, and there is no more room to 
receive the collections which the Director of the Survey deqms absolutely necessary 
to have bere in Washington in connection with his investigations of the muterial 
wealth of the country, 

The crowded condition of the exhibition halls has been dwelt upon, bot that of the 

Blorage rooms is still more congestel. In the basement of the old Smithsonian 
boilding, in ite towers, and in varions small rooms about the new boilding, there is 
A epare equivalent to perhaps 200,000 cubic feet, crowled to its utmost capacity with 
boxed material, This material is all carefully recorded, and the location and con- 
tents of every box is definitely fixed, =o that when nesemary any desired objert con 
be referred to; bot satisfactory use of the collections is impossible. bn one basement 
room, for instaner, : re crowded 50,000 skins of birds, and 50,000 in an adjacent gal- 
lery, altogether twelve times ss many as are shown in the exhibition hall. So 
closely ore they crowded that it is impossible even to reurrange them, and their 
etody is attended! with great diffienlty. It is desired to separate from among these 
the duplicates for distribotion to the colleges and schools throughout the country, 
and an atterspt has been made to aecomplish this, but it has been found practically 
im pose ble. 
‘The great collection of aleoholic fishes (the result in part of the explorations of the 
Fish Commission), the most extensive in America, and one of the most extensive 
in the world, is stored in two lmserment roome and only accesible with the greatest 
difficulty. Furthermore, the crowding of such a mos of aleoholic material In a 
email space is very dangerous, amd in case of fire would lead to disastrous resolis. 
Properly eyuipped museums, “ike the British Misewn in Lomlon, have a special 
fireproof building for collections of this kind, separate from other buildings, and 
provided with special devices for the prevention of fire, 

In addition to the storage within the fireproof buildings there are a number of 
sheds whose capacity is roughly estimated at 170,000 cubic feet, which are packed 
with valuable material, and in which most of the workshops are placed. Two of 
thee are inimediately south of the Smithsonian boilling, another at the southeast 
corner of the Museum bailding, two others to the southwest of the old Armory build- 
ing, and another, temporarily hired, halfway between the Mugen and the Capitol. 
Until 1888 two floorsal the old Armory building were used for the stonwe of Museum 
material, Tt then became necessary to give up one floor to accommalate the inerens- 
ing necessities of the Fish Commission, and in 14 to give it up entirely to the Com- 
mimsion. At that time an appropriation was made to rent storage rooms in the city. 
Suitable storage rooms can not be rented; we have had to move twice and ane now 
being forced toa third move. These moves are destructive and expensive. * 

The two sheds adjoining the Armory building are getting old and some of the 
timbers are rottingaway. They can not be repaired becanse there is no place to put 
the muterial they contain while the work is being done, and they are so crowded 
that temporary readjustments for this purpose are not possible. 
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All of the wooden storage sheds are in constant danger from destruction by fire. 
This ia a matter expecially serious in connection with two long sheds near the Smith- 
sonian building, In his report to the Regents, presented to Congress in 1894, Secre- 
tary Langley made an earnest appeal for relief in the following words: 

“T have the au rince of experts that a fire communicate! to these rooms would 
sweep thinotigl the entire length of the trailing, sal although the building itself is 
fireproof ms against any ordinary danger, it may well be doubted whether wan v of the 
cOllection= therein exhibited can be regarded ae safe if the rooms imtediately below 
Hrould Te exposed to ae peculiarly severe a conflagration as would le cused by the 
ignition of these large quantities of inflammable material. Besides this, these wooden 
ahods whieh (a T have alremly intimated) are used not only for storeroonmm, but for 
workshops, far the preservation of specimens, and also as sheda for the carpenters, 
are likewise linble to cans serious lowes should a fire he kindled in any of them, 
and all of these, 1 repeat, are immediately under the windows of the Smithsonian 
building. 

“Tn a report recently sulunitted hy one of the inspectors of the Association of Fire 
Underwriters, in response to a nyuest from me for a statement as to What instnnce 
rates would be fixed upon the sheds in question, the Smithsonian building is referred 
tons an undesirable risk, owing solely to the presence of all this inflammable mate- 
rial underneath and in the adjoining sheds, on which latter insurances can not he 
place! for lew than $40 per $1,000, This is, 1 am informed, nearly ten times the 
mite which would be charged on an ordinary warehouse, The chief danger, how- 
ever, i¢ not to the sheds themselves or their contents, but to the adjoining collec 
tions, which, without reference to their scientific Intervet but merely to their intrinsic 
value, represent a very lanes sum of money," . 

The result of all this crowding anil lack of facility for work is that what is accom- 
plished for public etucation by the Museum requires HHneosary an! unustal effort, 
and that the follest results are not renlized from the appropriations which are made 
for this branch of the public seryive, 

Another result i+ that the value of the collections, the property of the nation, is 
hot inervasing as rapidly as it would otherwise do. The amount of valuable mate 
rial presented and bequeathed to the Mneeum is not 4 great as it seemed likely to 
be afew years ago. Nothing which ia offered is refused, but the authorities of the 
Muaseon do not feel at liberty to ask for gifts when they cin not assure the pivers 
that they can be SHitably cared for: anid persons having collections to wives, being 
aware Of the lack of room, naturally prefer to place their gifts in institutions where 
there is room to receive them. 

Notwithstunding these hindrances to the Mittsetin's progress, tlie iereiment freon 
legitimate sources, especially from the various Departinents of the Government, 
which are required by law to deposit their accumulations here, wos during the year 
159) about 127,000 specinens, In 18M the accessions were more numerous, the 
total exceeding 171,000. This large increase was in part at least dine to the fact that 
Alarge number of collections were acquired at the clos af the World's Fair in 
Chicago, These were tlmext without exis pebineg cillections whirh had been pere- 
pared by foreign exhibitors with the Smithsonian Institution in mind as the wltinnate 
place of depasit. 

It would have been possible to have obtaine| an inimenk niomber of species 
on this eocasion, but it was deen! proper to refrain from efforte in this direction, 
not only because of the considerations just referred to but aleo on account of the 
desire‘of the people of Chicago to retain such objects in their own city av a begin- 
fing towanl a great civic museum which might serve as a Periinent memorial of 
the World's Columbian Exposition. It has Always been the policy of the Smith- 
sonian Institution to encounrnre thie ale velopment of eich institutions throughout the 
United Stutes, and to assist in developing them, nod on this neck Many proffers 
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of specimens were declined, with the recommenlation that they be offered to the 
Chicago museum, and, so far as it wae possible to do so, the attention of exhibitors 
who had collections to dispose of was directed towanl that institution. 

A censns of the nomber of specimens now contained! in the various departments 
of the Muaeam shows that the total is abont 3,500,000, almost all of which have 
been acquired by gift, in exchange for other specimens, or as an equivalent for 
publications. 


On April 14, 1596, Senator Morrill proposed his bill (Senate No. 
608 as amended) as an amendment to the sundry civil bill for L897, 
and it was referred to the Committee on Appropriations. He spoke 
upon the measure in the Senate on April 16, prefacing his remarks as 
follows: 

Mr. President, when the Smithsonian Inetitution, deeigned for “the tnerease and 
diffusion of knowledge among men,"’ was pot inte practical operation, it was diseov- 
ere! that a national moseom would be a large contributor to the great purpose of 
the founder, and that tho nation wae destitute of such an institution, The Smith- 
gonian boiling accordingly early bevan to be temporarily crowdel with many gifts 
and objects of rare vuloe, nnd siuleequently o separite boilding for o totiseum was 
found to be indispensable. Patronize | as was this collateral enterprise of the Smith- 
eontan by the Government, through many of its Exeentive Departments, and guidert 
by the Smithsonian [netitation in a scientific and edneational direction, as well as in 
the practical diffusion of knowledge, it wax sure to become an important but inex- 
pensive institution of public wlocation, with a constantly increasing collection of 
Important materials worthy to le intrustel! te the custaly of a national mused, 
Where they might be forever preserved and thos increase in value with every 
anooeen ling gemernticn, 


His closing words were significant and prophetic: 


The widitional building now earmestly sought will be equal to the preservation 
wit exhibition of a very lane amount of accnmulated material now unhappily 
stored away, and will alee provide some space for future accumulations that should 
not longer be neglected, 

The agents of great museums abroad are reported to be regularly emploved here, 
with sothority to purchase any American curic# and antiquities, and in some direc- 
tions they are supposed to have already obtained better specimens for exhibition 
than have been left for us to find, 

The New World, of which the United States formes so important a purt, in ite 
pruiries and mountains, hills and forests, with their extensive minerals, rocks and 
marbles, lakes and rivers, with the animals, game, binds, aml fish, the story of the 
prehistoric race, the legends of the Indian tribes, a well as the notable modern 
history aid life of the present inhabitants, oll seem to hove distinetive fentores of 
their own which belong almest exelosively to the western half of the glohe dis 
covered by Columbus. This vast aml comparatively ungnthered continental fleld, 
with its abounding American treasures, should be harvested by our National Museum 
onl not eorrenderal to the more diligent foreiyn explorers to alorn and enrich only 
Baro peein ites. 

As long as it shall be condocted by the Smithsonian Institution ite broad non- 
partiqan reputation asa national nosenm of the highest character will not be likely 
ever to be disputed or inipenehed. 

While this additional building, with its additional story and cellar, will more than 
double the capacity of the present museam, it is probable aa the years go by that it 
will be necesairy to keep step with the research, prognes, and record of the Ameri- 
ean people, and asearly a 1926, when our popolation will be not les than 140,000,000, 
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it may be expected that another and grander building in the rear of the Smithsonian, 
facing on south B street and connecting the two wings, will be required to toark and 
Ulisetirate the age, 

On April 25, 1896, in the absence of Senator Morrill, Senator Geo rere 
Gray, alsou Smithsonian Recent, moved the amendment to the sundry 
civil bill, saying in support of the measure that— 

The Senator from Vermont is one of the Regents of the Smithsonian Institution. 


Tulsy have the honor to be one of that body, and T know something in that way of 


the necessities for the building provided for in this amendment. There is a large 
amount ofexceedingly valuable scientific material which is housed there in tem porury 
wooden sheds, exposed to the peril of conflagration, and which would ontail if it were 
destroyed incalculable logs, not only upon the Government of the United States, buat 
npon the snientitic world, There are matters there now thus Insecirely homed that 
contd not be replaced, We all know what « credit the Smithsonian Institution is to 
the country and to the science of the country. There is no department of the Gow. 
ermment that is better conducted, more conscientiongly miministered in all of ite 
brnches, and from which then: are eo many benefits, direct and indirect, diffaxing 
themeelves among all the people of the eointry, 


The amendment was then agreed to by the Senate, but the House 
dimereed, and on May 21 the Senate receded from its amendment. 
Although the bill was again introduced in the Senate at the beginning 
of the second session of the Fifty-fourth Congress (January 23, 1897), 
the subject obtained no further consideration. 

In 1897 several expedients were suggested for the relief of the 
national collections, none of which had relation to the contemplated 
new building. In January of that year inquiries made by the House 
Committee on Appropriations were replied to by Secretary Langley 
is follows: : 

T have delayed this reply till I could consult a trustworthy architect as to whether 
the walls of the Museum building would bear the additional strain if other stories 
were odded. It appears to le his opinion that the cost of enlarging the present 
strocture by additional height would not be warranted by the resolt, and that the 
gain in exhibition space would be largely offset by its lows below from the interfer- 
ence with light. 

As regards your inquiry about the building known as the Army Medical Museum, 
1 have to aay that this is located at the comer of Seventh and B streeets south west, 
and covers about 21,000 square feet of ground. The center building on B street is 
112 feet in length and 54 feet 8 inches in width, exclusive of ornamental and other 
projections. It hae a basement, and is three full stories in height. A fourth story 
is over the main entrance on B street. The structure is flinked by two wings on 
cach side, OO by 131 feet, with basement, The heights of the stories an: os follows: 
Rasement, 11 feet; first story, 15 feet; second story, center building, 14 feet, wings, 
de feet; third story, center building, 15 feet: fourth etory, center building, extends 
to the roof. The total floor space, if the floor were completed at the third wbory, 
would be nearly 90,000 syuare feet, including the basement, and though all the 
building as now arranged is not adapted to museum exhibition purposes, it could 
be need so aa to be avery great help, 


At a meeting of the Regents on January 27, 1897, the Secretary 


announced that he had been asked by the Joint Committee on the 
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Library what the National Museum had which would serve to decorate 
the new Library building, whereupon it was resolved— 


That in the opinion of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution it will 
not be expedient or wise to interfere with the integrity of the National Museum by 
lending, for the decoration of the Library building, any of the articles or property 
now in ite care. 

Ata subsequent meeting of the Board, February 1, on the sugges- 
tion of Dr. Charles D, Walcott, in his capacity as Director of the 
U. &. Geological Survey, it was resolved— 


That the Board of Regents of the Sinithsonian Institution look with favor upon 
the proposition to establish a museum of practical and industrial geology in the 
neighborhood of the National Museum. , 


It has, however, since been arranged that this special feature shall 
remain a part of the National Museum, 

In his report for L808, as Acting Assistant Seeretary in charge of 
the National Museum, Doctor Walcott discussed as follows the neces- 
sity for a new building: 


The present National Museum building was erected with the view of covering the 
largest amount of «pace with the least outlay of money, In this respect it may be 
considered aenccess. It is, in fact, searcely more than the shadow of such a massive, 
dignified, and well-finished boilding as should be the home of the great national 
collections, There is needed at once a #pacious, absolutely fireproof building of 
several stories, constructed of durable materials, well lighted, modern in equipment 
andon such a plan that iteon be added to as occasion demands in the future, A 
site for such a building ie already owned by the Government; only the building 
needs to be provided for. What the Capitol building is to the nation, the Library 
building to the National Librarv, the &mithsonian building to the Smithsonian 
Institution, the new museum building should be to the National Museum. * * * 

The growth of the U. 5. National Musnem was rapid under the successful charge 
of the late De. G. Brown Goode. When the character of the building and the fnnds 
available for ite maintenance are considered, it compares favorably with any modern 
moseam. It has received large collections from the scientific departments of the 
Government, and through private contribution (with some additions by purchase 
and exchange), all of which have been accommodated as well as could bein the 
inadequate laboratories, storerooms, and exhibition space. The galleries just com- 
pleted have added 16,000 eqoare feet of floor space, which will help to a certain 
extent to relieve the crowded condition of the exhibition halle and courts below. 
Asan illnstration of the present conditions and the necessity for more room, atten- 
tion is called to the anthropological collections, which illustrate the development 
aml progress of man and hie works. I[f the material now in the porsession of the 
Government in this department should be properly placed on exhibition, it would 
occupy the entire space in the present Museum boilding. The great collections in 
roology, botany, economic geology, general geology, and paleontology should be 
entirely removed and placed in a building properly constructed for their study and 
exhibition. 

Tn the present building there ix a great deficiency in laboratory facilities, Cura- 
tors and assistants are hampered for want of room in which to lay out, arrange, 
classify, mount, and label specimens. There should also be rooms in which studenta 
could bring together and compare various series of objects, and have at hand books 
and scientific apparatus. The present Museum building contains a few rooms suita- 
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ble for the porposes mentioned, hut the inajority have to be need gs storerooms, 
laboratories, and offices, and are therefore too much crowded to serve in any one 
of these capacities. Owing to the presstre for space, courts, halls, and galleries 
intended for exhibition purposes, both in the Smithsonian building and in the 
Museum building, are unavoidably oerupied to a considerable extent as labora borigs 
and storeroomes. This lack of Inborutery apace is extremely detrimental to the 
interests of the Museum, 

Beyond six small basement rooms undertwo of the corner pavilions the present 
boiling his aheolutely no provision in the way of Daeement or other reoms for the 
storage of collections which come in from day to day from Government field collect- 
enor private donors, or such a are separated for distribution or hell for the tee of 
students, To remedy this defect many expedients have necesmarily been resorted 
to, such as placing storige cases (faces with hitheminy to make them presentable) in 
the exhibition halls, hiring storage rocue in private lnildings, ane filling up offices, 
entrances, staircase landings, and passageways mot theolitely indispensable. The 
ingenoity which has been exercised in this direction by some of the curators is very 
great, and the atinevances that are daily endure! in the interest of preserving the 
collections deserve notices, What is nested series of spacious Firegires ef buaserrnpery tt 
for the lese perishable objects, the collections preserved in aleohel, and the ondingry 
stores and tools, and ayunlly spacions dry lofts and rooms for those collections and 
stores which msyuine protection from dam pies, 

The present Museo building, thongh large in extent, is overcrowded. Tt was 
built with the cheapest materials and onder the cheapest svetem of construction, Ite 
lack of architectural dignity and the indifferent character of the materials of which 
it is constracted give it the appearance of a fempeniry stroctore: and tem! to cheapen 
the effect of the reilly good cases and the very Valuable collections whieh it contains, 
The visitor iv everywhere confronted with roth weal ly, ti finkebies! oi Titers, matiel 
obtrusive tristes and supports It should ales be remembered! that a considerable 
portion of the collections are still in the Smithsonian building, where the crowding 
is ecarcely less than in the Museum building, 

The following are probably the last published remurks by Senator 
Morrill on the subject to which so much of his energy had been viven, 
They were made at a meeting of the Board of Regents on Jnnuary 26, 
LStVs: 

As some of you know, TD have been unging a new Museum building for aleout ten 
years. The bills [ have introdiced awe pessed through the Senate several times, 
bat never through the House. 7 may say now Chait 1 shall not live long enongh te 
pet the ineasure completed. Lt was heretofore contemplated! that thers alioulel he g 
Museom tnilting on the west of the Smithsonian building, in a position correspond. 
ing with the present Museum building, and these two werp to be connected by a 
building on B street, thus making the longest mineenim in the coun try. I have now 
about decided to abandon that plan and try to secure the building on B street first. 
I merely state this in order to ascertain whether the change of plan is favored by the 
Board of Regents. 

The suggestion was adopted by the Board, but was subsequently 
ihandoned when the present plans were started, 

The report upon the U.S, National Museum for LW] contains the 
following condensed account of the condition and requirements of the 
collections, by the present assistant secretary in charge: 

Attention has repeatedly been called to the inadeynucy of the present accommo- 
dations for the national collections. The Smithsonian building had become fully 
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occupied some twenty-five years ago, when the large contributions to. tue Govern- 
ment from exhibitors at the Philadelphia Centennial Exhibition led to the erection 
of the Musenom building, completed in 1881. By 1885 this stroctore was aleo filled, 

and though numerous efforte have since been made to secure more ample quarters, 
all have met with failore. In 1888, 1890, and 1692 the Senate voted $500,000 for a 
new boikding, and in 1806, $250,000, hut none of these measures was even considencd 
in the House of Representatives. 

There has been no abatement in the number of collections received annually, but 
in fact a general inerense frou year to year, and a severe task has thos devolved 
upon the Mnsenm sothoritive in arminging for their disposition. New specimens 
have constantly been added to the exhibition halls and storage room until both are 
overcrowded to the extent that in the one the objects, as a role, can not be properly 
viewed by visitors, and in the other their classification has hecome iniypoesible, and 
they are for the most part practically inaccessible for study. Fut so extensive have 
been the aoceeeions that only a part could be disposed of in this manner, amd it 
became necessary, several years age, to resort to outside storage, which is now pro- 
vided for in an old wooden shed upon the Mall and in several rented buildings, 
Sone of these buildings is of fireproof construction, though they contain collections 
of great valoe amd in large part not replaceable. They aleo lack facilities for the 
classification and arrangement of the specimens, which are packed away in shipping 
boxes, and for the time serve no purpose of any kind, 

The collections made by the Government surveys, of which the Moseum is the 
legal costetian, can continie to be received and housed, a additional storage baild- 
ings may be lensed, if neccesary, thongh the farther provision of the law to make 
them at all times available for study and examination can no longer be carried ont. 
The same applies to specimens obtained be porchaa or exchanges and to such clona- 
tions as are given without condition. The Museum is in fact being resolved into a 
ther: storehomer of material which comes to it mainly without eolicitation, andl ite 
linger purpose, while never lost sight of, i¢ becoming mere and more diffienlt to 
maintain. Its reserve or recent collections in every branch should be so systenit- 
ically arranged that any specimens desired for study could inomediately be found; 
the poblic exhibition should comprise the entire range of Museum subjects, and be 
installed effectively and without crowding, and there should be ample and well- 
appointed working quarters, in which all the activities of the establishment eould 
be conveniently carried on, 

With the conditions as they now are, it is not to be wondered at that the National 
Muwenm lacks that character of support which li done so much for many other 
moses. Ite donations are generdly small and relatively unimportant. The 
posseseors of hinge and valuable collertiona will not present them where they cin 
not be at once displayed or well arranged. Such inducements can now rarely be 
Offered here, but many of the lorger museums eleewhere owe their principal growth 
to generons gifts from wealthy patrons of science and the arts Specific men- 
tion could be made of several large collections which their owners would have 
preferred to place at the national capital, boat which have been given to or deposited 
in other museoms, because: in Washington they would have te be packed away for 
an indefinite period, at great risk of injory aml destruction. | 

The amonnt of floor space occupied by the national collections Is very much 
smaller than would appear to the casual visitor, The two main buildings contain, 
in fart, only 195,456 square feet, to which the outside bmildings, mostly rented, add 
45,203 square feet, making a total of 238,689 square feet. The latter ore partly oveu- 
ied by workshops, but are mainly used for the gross stomye of specimens, and in no 
case for exhibition or for the arrangement in classified order of the reserve series. 

In London the subjects represented by the United States National Museum are 
distributed among several museums, such as the British Museum, leaving out the 
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Library, the Victoria and Albert Museum, and the Maseum of Practical Geology, 
which now have an aggregate of (80,85 square feet of floor space, soon to be 
increased by 400,000 or 500,000 square feet in the new addition to the Victoria and 
Albert Musenm. In Berlin seven of the national museums relating to natural his- 
tory and the industrial arts poses: some 575,000 square feet of area, and the new 
National History Museum of Vienna has over 350,000 square feet alone. In our own 
conntry, the American Moseum of Natoral History in New York City, which, when 
completed, will cover a ground area of over 54 acres, ilready has 356,300 square feet 
of floor «pace available. 

A study of the conditions in Washington haa shown that to properly arrange the 
national collections and provide for the growth of perhaps fifteen or twenty years 
would require additional floor space to the extent of something like 400,000 or 
500,000 syuare feet. If this were obtained through the construction of new build. 
ing having that amount of room, it would still be necessary to otilize both of the 
present buildings, and this seems the preferable course to pursue. 


The efforts of Senator Morrill, though so persistent und well 
directed, were not to bear their fruit, us he himself had intimated, 
until after his lamented death, and, in fact, there was to be a lapse of 
five years before the culmination of his wishes was definitel Vv assured, 
His large share in the final result must not be forgotten. Four times 
did he secure a majority vote in the Senate, and his influence in the 
House is shown by the favorable consideration given his bills hy the 


‘committees to which they were referred. His part, it is now recog. 


nized, was in the direction of educating, of impressing upon Congress 
the needs of the national collections, which he did by keeping the sul- 
ject continually alive for over ten years, through the frequent intro- 
duction of bills, the presentation of reports in which the requirements 
of the Museum were set forth in detail, and his own impressive 
remarks upon the floor, It came, therefore, to be not a question of 
whether the Museum should have additional and more worth ¥ quarters, 
but ruther one of finance; could the necessary funds, in the opinion of 
Congress, be granted for the purpose? 

Accordingly, the following request, which appeared in the Book of 
Estimates for 1903, occasioned no surprise: 

Plans for additional fireproof building, National Museam: For the preparation, 
ander the direction of the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, of preliminary 
plans for an additional fireproof building for the United States National Museum, to 
bos erected on the Mall between Ninth and Twelfth streets west, incloding the 
expense of collecting necessary data, enid plans and such recommendations thereon 
as the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution may deem necessary to be transmitted 
to Congress at its next regular session, five thousand dollars, to be immeriately 
available. 

Nate iocompanying extimeate.—[n Tazo Congress appropriated $250,000 for the erce- 
tion of a building to meet the urgent needs of the National Museum. The structure 
then pot op, and completed within the appropriation, was practically only a large 
Storehouse, with few of the facilities demanded by a lange museum, and was at the 
time expected to fill but a femporary want. It haw in fact, however, been made to 
serve a indet usefol purpose and should continue go to do, but its accommmedations 
have in all respects been long outgrown. By 1885 its exhibition halls and storage 
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roan were already fled; by 1800 they were ina congestel eomdlition, Siner then 
it hat been necessary to lease tempomiry quarters for the incoming collections, these 
quarters boing increas! from year to year ontil they now hold ae much in quantity 
aw the Museum building iteelf. In these plices the collections are in constant dan- 
ger from fire, and being stored in packing cases, ore subject to deterioration. 

The National Mieeum t constantly in receipt of large and important collections 
fram private sources, whieh add to ite wealth of treasures. The collections are 
Hiainly, however, the product of the Government surveys, obtaine| at great cort and 
constituting the material records of all national explorations, They ore, therefore, 
practically not replaceable. All collections from these sources were by Congressional 
aete of 1846 and 1879 committe! to the enstody of the Smithsonian Institution, with 
provision for their scientific classification and arrangement. Under the conditions 
existing it becomes impossible to carry ont either the spirit or the letter of the law. 
It it recommended that the sum of 5,000 be appropriated for the preparation of 
plans for a new Mosenm toilding. 

Certain tentative sketch plans had previously been prepared, 1 
order to indicate to the Regents the general style and approximate size 
of a building which it was thought would best moet the req irements, 
The cost of such a building in stone was estimated at from 35,000,000 
to $6,000,000, The matter was discussed with the Committees on 
Appropriations of both Houses of Congress, the Secretary and others 
appearing before them in support of the measure. A definite sum for 
the cost of the building had not been fixed, nor were the tentative 
plans considered as entirely appropriate to be followed. It was 
explained that the amount named in the estimate was required to per- 
mit of a more careful study of the conditions, and that the plans to 
be prepared would embody only the actual needs. The item was not 
reported by the House committer, but passed the Senate with a clause 
limiting the cost of the building to $2,500,000, In conference, how- 
ever, this limit was reduced to $1,500,000, the bill as passed, in con- 
nection with the sundry civil act for 1903, being us follows: 

Plans for additional building, National Museum: For the preparation, under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, of preliminary plans for an 
giliditional fireproof steel-frune brick and terra cotta building, to comt not exceeding 
one Tillion tive hundred thousand dollars, for the United States National Museum, 
to be erected, when appropriated for, on the Mall, between Ninth and Twelfth 
strevta west, sald plana when completed to by tranamitte! by the Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Inetitution to Congress, five thoneand dollars. 

The preliminary plans called for by the above act were completed 
during the following winter and on January 22, 1903, they were pre- 
sented, together with an explanatory report, to a special committee of 
the Board of Regents, appointed the previous year, “‘to represent to 
Congress the pressing necessity of additional room for the proper 
exhibition of specimens belonging to the National Museum.” This 
committee, consisting of the six Congressional Regents, namely, Sen- 
ators O, H. Platt, S. M. Cullom, and P.M, Cockrell, and Representa- 


tives K. KR, Hitt, Robert Adams, jr., and Hugh A. Dinsmore, after 
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a full discussion, passed the following resolution, which was subse- 
quently transmitted to Congress: 


That under the limitations of the law the committee hereby report to Congress 
Plan B for a new National Museum building as the best obtainalle for the amount 
mentioned: but in the judgment of the committee the larger plan, A, is believes! 
to be the one which ehonld be adopted, and we therefore ask that Congress «hall 
make the appropriation for it instead of for the smaller plan. 


On January 23, 1003, the plans und report were transmitted to Con- 
gress and printed as Document No. 314, House of Representatives, 
Fifty-seventh Congress, second session. The arguments presented in 
the report have practically all been set forth in previous pages of this 
paper, and therefore only such extracts need be quoted here as relate 
to the plans and to the questions directly concerning their preparation. 
Of the plans themselves only two are given, one, marked “A,” show- 
ing the outlines of the entire building as then designed, the other, 
marked ** B,” showing the half of the building, which it was estimated 
could he erected for the sum of 41,500,000, the limit of cost first 
estublished, Following are the extracts from the report prepared by 
the assistant secretary in charge of the Museum: 


The plan contemplates a rectangular building about 486 feet front by about $45 
feet deep and about 80 feet high inelading thé basement, The building is designed 
for four floors, and will afford abowt 400,000 square feet of floor space, the first and 
second floors to be used for exhibition, the basement and upper floor for store, 
workrooms, and other purposes necessary to the conduct of a museum. It could be 
erected in substantial form asa fireproof building fora sum not exceeding $3,000,000, 

The plan has been designed in such a manner that approximately one-half of the 
building could be constructed] at once, presenting the appearance of a completed 
building and suitable forthe Museum needs, This half would consist of the main 
or south wing and the middle wing, and is exhibited in a separate dmwing. Whilst 
it would in no way provide for the growth of the Museum, it would relieve the 
present congested condition of the exhibition halls, render possi ble a on proper clase fi- 
cation of the reserve collections, and remove the necessity of employing any rented 
buildings. 

The plan of the building has been drawn after a etudy of all important existing 
Innsenms, both in this country and abroad, and etibodins their oseful features and 
avoids defects which have been revealed in the course of time. It ix expected that, 
ahonl this building be authorized, it wotlid [ne superior for ITA Purposes to any 
boilding in this country or abroud, and it is respectinlly recommended that the “tm 
of $1,500,000 be appropritted for the construction of substantially ao moch of the 
botlaine as is Se in esis B. 

a * = / 
me National 5, tk the building erected for ite use in 1881, the greater 
part of the Smithsonian boilding, parts of three detached boildings on the Mall, and 


‘several rented buildings south of B street SW. The area represented, together with 


the general use to which the several floors of the larger buildings and each of the 
smaller buildings: are devoted, is shown in the follow ing table: 


Smithsonian tailding: fit Beast, 
Basement (mainly storage and heating plant).......... 11, 778 | 
Ground floor (mainly exhibition halls) .........0..0..2....... 17,872 
Second floor (mainly workrooms)............ a ee ae 6, 587 
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Sepuure feet. 
Third floor (mainly exhibition) ...-.................--.+--e-. 10,889 
Upper part of north tower (workroom amd storage) .......... 2,617 
East end (offices, shipping rooms, ete.) .....................-. 2,78 








orl, SS 
Museum building: 
Ground foor (exhibition). ......----.--.-.--.-.eceeesecsvenes 74,00 
Gallery floor (mainly exhibition) ............... oem enn ey OO 
(Central towers and pavilions (mainly workrooms, storage, offices, 
Bret, GUC) veakacpueucebeeesanass stuseseseadeen ses xuasy sce eee 
Outside baildings: : 
Smithsonian stable (taxidermist’s workroom) ................ 615 
Frame building on Smithsonian reservation (taxidermist’s and 
l mechanical workshop). ..........2s..se-0.ceeeccecaeeeces 1,400 
Frame building on Armory Square (#torage of specimens) ..... 7,073 
Buildings at No. 431 Ninth street SW). (rente]—#torage of speci- 
mons and property) ....+.2.-<----+--s0--<-+escececse+.s--2 21,199 
Building No, S00 to 315 Tenth street SW. (rented—storage of 
specimens, preparators” and mechanical workshope)......... 6,406 
Building No, 217 Seventh street SW. (rented—carpertter shops). 3, GAS 
Building in rear of 015 Virginia avenue SW. (rented, pnint and 
43, S03 





Total space now occupied ....... 2... ...2..-22c--e.-ceee-a-s--- 298, ORO 
The allotments of space by subjects and by departments is ax follows: 


By subjects: Suara Few. 
BRNO on on ncn ea nee x sone cnn en ye cheek snnecunewesagtedseen Te 
Stomyge of reserve collections, scientific laboratories, and workrooms... 75,468 
General and miscellaneous purposes, including mechanical workshops 

and storage, heating plant, library, lectare hall, public comfort, 
wiministrative offices, ete... 22.0.2. ccc. cece cece ceeeeeeneassssses. BO, 54 


PR e es wr ee thle denne hen ne sere enscarSnadecesssevkesexnuscccsty oe 


By departments: 
Anthropology, including ethnology, archeology, American history, andl 
arte end induatrioe... . .. ececevancecccetescnenscasescecccecs 78, 980 
Biology, including zoology and botany...........0.00ccc0cccceeeee--. THO 
Civology, including division of practical geology ...........0....--.-.. 38,971 
General and miscellaneous purposes .....0.5....0022ccececcese2.20... SO, 








ORAL Wn anne ne eens en snaeeanasaneysteecdeeeneesesevecccescecss 235,680 
An inspection of the several buildings shows conditions which are exceedingly 
deplorable for the National Museum of a great country. Every branch is seriouely 
hampered by the total inwleqnacy of the space assigned it, and the proper disposition 
of specimens long ago became impossible, with the result that year alter year yalu- 
ube collections, often of large sixe, have had to be packed away in insecure rented 
nildings, where they are also inaccewible. While the Museum building is not ill 
adapted to exhibition purposes, it is much too sinall to serve the present needs. Its 
halle are overcrowded, the cases being generally placed so near together that two 
persons can scarcely pus between them and ne effective view of their contents exp 
be obtained. An increase in space of one-half to two-thirds at least would be mew 
eeary to properly display the present contents of these halls. 
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Having practically no basement, the only space available for the reserve storage, 
workroom, and offices is the small rooms of the central towers and corner pavilions, 
except that some of the galleries designed for exhibition have from necessity Vinee 
torned over to these purposes, In these quarters the specimens are packed sal tincest 
solidly, in cases generally reaching to such a height as to make access to the upper 
oties extremely inconvenient. The workers have scarcely room in which to place 
their tables, and there is littl: space anywhere for the sprenling out of specimens for 
porposes of study and classification or of preparation for exhibition. 

Inthe Smithsonian building, which was originally designed to be need only in 
stiall part for museum purposes, the conditions are similar, There are four exhi- 
bition balls, three used for zoology and one for prehistoric archwology. The latter, 
ocoupying the entire upper floor of the main Wnilding, has, through the loosening 
and fall of large areas of plaster from the eviling, boon pronounced unsafe ane closed 
to the public until funds can be obtained for its repair and renovation. The large 
corresponding room on the ground floor has four galleries extending nearly its entire 
length, which some fifteen years ago were turned into work anid storage quarters 
for several branches of *oology. They are overcrowded with cases and tables and 
are, moreover, extremely unhealthful places for the assistants stationed there becanse 
of the impure air arising from the exhibition floor below, 

In the tisement is stonsl the greater partof the valuable aleoholic collection of 
the Museum, ina series of dark, damp rooms, wholly unsuited to the purpose, and 
where a great deal of work has to be carried on. The other workroome and store- 
rooms in the Smithsonian building, besides two or three small ones on the main 
floor, are in the north tower, which is utilized for these purposes up to the height of 
the seventh story. It is scarcely necessary to explain that many of these roonrs, all 
of which are very small, are inconvenient of access, and that specimens can be car- 
ried to and from them only with diffienlty. 

Many of the activities of the Museum and moch the greater part of its storage have 
for a long period had to be provided for in outside buildings, partly on the Mall and 
partly rented at an annual expense of over $4,000, The taxidernists are quartered! 
in the upper part of the Smithsonian stable and in a temporary frame stractore back 
of the Smithsonian building. On Armory squard, adjoining the Fish Commission 
building, is an old, dilapidated wooden shel filled with specimens. On Ninth street 
SW. there is ania lease a lange area of land covered with wooden sheds containing 
an iminenss amet of valoable collections and much other Moseum property. The 
greater port of the s-ecalled Marsh collection of vertebrite fossils, which has been 
vilued at above $150,000, isstill stored in a rented building at Tenth street and Mary- 
land avenue, which also provides space for several preparators’ workshops, Two 
other rented buildings are likewise required to accommodate the extensive carpenter, 
paint, and glazing shope which are required for the making of furniture and for the 
repairs about the main buildings. 

In ondber to carry out the parposes for which it oxists, the National Moseum requires 
a greatly increases! amount of space and that any additional space provided be better 
aiapte! to its wants than that now occupied, 

For the exhibition collections a counecte! series of relatively large rooma or halls 
is newled to permit of the arrangement of the specimens and groups of specimens 
(many being of consilerable size) in such manner as will best adapt them to the 
comprehension of the public and, by the avoidance of crowding, allow them to be 
viewed effectively, 

The record collections, commonly known as the reserve orstody serics, comprising 
the bulk of the material in most departments, while demanding such a convenient 
disposition as will insure the ready examination of specimens, require relutively les 
epace than the exhibition collections, as they can be much more compactly arninged 
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in drawers andoon shelves. Vet their extent is so gremt that the question of their 
accommodation if one of the most important ones for consideration. They have 
been mainly derived from the Government surveys of the past sixty years andl rep- 
resent avery lange expenditure of public money, 

For the activities of the Museum ore needed many well-lightel! and well-appointed 
rooms to serve as luboritories for clasifying collections and for screntific research 
and as workshops for the preparation of specimens for study and for exhibition, It 
shoold be noted in this connection that the Museum is called opon to furnish work- 
roome for severil of the scientific boredos, whose collections are partly stodied there, 
and that, by a recent act of Congress, it is incumbent upon the Museum to provide 
facilities for such students and investigators from any part of the country a# may 
chore to visit it for purposes of research, 

Finally, epace must be provided for certain general and miscellaneous purposes, 
such as the mechanical workshops and storerooms, the heating plant, poldlic-comfort 
rooms, the library, a lecture hall, the administrative offices, ete. 

An vetimate of the amount of space needed has been reached by a careful consid. 
eration of the several requirements as eect forth below, mamely: 

(1) To relieve the present very congested condition of the exhibition halls. 

(2) To provide for the display of objects now in storage which are suitable and 
intende! for public exhibition, 

(3) Convenient and systematic storage for the vast reserve or recor! collections, 
which ore now for the most purt inaccessible for examination. 

(4) Suitable scientific laboratories, preparators’ worksliope, ete. 

(5) The mechonien! workshops required in making repairs to buildings and-in the 
constriction and repair of cass and other furniture and fixtures, 

(§) Offices necessary for administrative and other purposes common, to all the 
branches of the Museum. 

(7) The space required for the heating plant, the library, « lectore hall, public- 
comfort rooms, and other miscellaneous purposes, 

(8) Provision for future growth. The limitation of cost fixed by the sundry civil 
appropriation act of June 28, 1902, prevents the carrying out of any extravagant 
views in this regard; and if the boilding erected have only the area contemplated by 
the plans submitied the National Museum will again be crowded and in need af 
room certainly before the end of another ten years amd probably of five years. 

The growth of the Museum for a number of years past hat been mainly throngh 
the receipt of material which by law it most receive and care for, The amount of 
material declined or diverted cleewhere during the last ten or fifteen years because of 
the lack of room would have oecupied o yery large proportion of the present exhi- 
hition space and have greatly increased the money valoe of the collections. The 
sane conditions have prevented the Museum authorities from soliciting lirge contri- 
butions, but with adequate facilities many extensive exhibits can be had for the 
ssking, The department of arte and industries, the more practical side of the 
Masenn, has perhaps suffered) most from the lack of accommodations, Large exhibite 
have had to be removed to storage, and the growth of this most important and 
striking branch was necessarily stopped some time ago. It should be made here, as 
it has been in all the linger cupitals of the world, one of the most important features 
ef the national collections, and its increase, once stimulated, would go forward ray 
idly and at relatively small expense, as generous donations might be errr from 
all quarters. 

Using the above topics af a basie for calenlntions, the amount of HpMee ini trie 
diately require! has been worked out foreach of the departments, This information 
ik Fommarize! in the following table, which vives aleo for each subject the space 
now occupied. With regard to the present storage areas, it should be borne in mind 
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that mach of the material ie now compactly stores! in packing boxes, amd if truns 
ferred to classified! storage woukd spread ont over many times the epee. The depart- 
mente mone are those ander whieh the Museum is clasxified for convenience of 
Himinietration. 








“= Space = 
Ruibjaet, Sie: quirert, 
Exhibition «paint: Say. Fert, | Say, feet. 
Department of anthropology, incluiling cthoology, archeology, American 
history, and warts and Industries... ............22.eecrereeeeeeeees aaaeek fa | BAT) 1,000 
Departnent of hlalogy, including nocloay aru botany... Sl 4, (a wi, CM 


Department of geology, (veliaelinar tise of praction! fetes 19,08 | 74,000 
Laboritories, workrooms, nnd storage: 


Department of anthropalogy ..... 2. ccccececcsceeeenen sees erpprersr so Eaeanea 1, 0 a1, 000 
Departinent of biolewy .....200..c.cec eke ekececeeeedeetsressseeseeeeesesetesses] 38,000] 110,000 
Dopartment of geology ......0eccecscsreeneeecteetccscesscesseeeeessseasecrees| 17,000 dei, ep 
Genel and miscellaneous: | 
Adininisirative offices, reno) Mes, Ob. eae eee ewe cee e eer eeeeeeeeesseseus i, Se 12, ooo 
Mechanical workshoye .. fees Be A gh ee © Re eo A ae 5, ee | 15, i) 
Mechanionl ated ‘iiesillaneoi CREO shoe cat apes padasheskecnene ese Rcaeeh es ; ian 22, (i) 


Library, photagriphic laboratory, lecture hill, ruaee See guabllet chiniock: 
heating and elictrinal plant, ol .......2. 22.2220. 20005 cece ece esas ee eee 1, OG a], CM) 
Betrtraticen, Tall Wayt, G66. icici ccc tector scenesccns ceecteeeeseneerssreteserses 4H mine SE Lek 





With regard to the space now oceupied, there are certain arenas which, for various 
reasons, should be abandoned, namely: 
Bqoare feet. 
Rented buildings (area) ..........-..--. Sais Enc oe ee ee re ee ee 
Outside buildings on the Smithsonian reservation and Armory square, which 
have been used only ag temporary expedients and are for the most part 
insecure stroctures (aren) ..c...-2---. 2.262 n eee eee ee eee eee eeeeseseeeess (9,088 
Spact need for stone and some other purposes in the basement, in the upper 
part of the north tower, and at the east end of the Smithsonian building, 
being partly unsuitable and partly insevessible (area)..................-- 12, B85 


A 
a ene pw ml dw aneuts's okie une eveweweeun th, ORS 


Deduecting this area from the total area now occupied (255,650 square feet) leaves 
182,001 square foetus the amount of space now actually available and appropriate 
for the future needs of the Museum. Again, deducting this amount from the total 
space named above aa required for the Museum (670,000 #jmare feet) leaves approx- 
imately 487,000 square fect to be provided forin anew building, The sum naned 
in the sundry civil act of Jaume 28, 1902 (31,500,000) a= the limit of cost for the pro- 
posed! new building will not, however, permit of the erection by any method of 
construction of a building having that amount of space. 

Several plane have been drawn in an effort to reconcile the newdls of the Museum 
with the limitution of cost proposed by Congress, but none successfully. The Inst 
plan, contemplating the smallest size of building that it has been judged advisable 
to recommend, is the one herewith presented, Tt represents a rectangular boild- 
ing, having a frontage of about 486 feet, a depth of about o45 feet, not ineloding 
projections, and a height above the ground at the front of about 70 feet. There will 
be two open courts, The boilding is demgned to have four floors, inclusive of the 
basement (which will underlie the entire structure), and will afford about 400,000 
square feet of floorspace. The first and second floor are intended to be used for 
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the public exhibition collections and the basement and upper floor for the reserve 
or recont collections, workrooms, offices, and other general and miscellaneous por- 
poses, This is an approximately equal division of the space between the public 
halls and the other requirements of the Museum, The plan shows entire simplicity 
of design, and has been drawn with reference to the nee of brick and terra cotta in 
the contruction of the outer faces, althongh stone could be substituted for these 
nuaterials if so ordered. 

‘The interior arrangement above the basement i a combination of large and emul 
halls, the three largest halls being lighted from above and having two series of gal- 
leries of euflicient width to permit of their being screened off and tide into series of 
separate rooms for exhibition and other purpores. Thix arrangement has been 
ailopted as practically furnishing the largest possible amount of well-lighted floor 
space ina boilding of the size propoaed, and as presenting many other important 
alvantages. Ibis felt thata building put upon these lines would in many, if not in 
all, respects prove superior for maaseam purposes to these of any existing museum, 
either at home or abromd. 

The cout of erecting a boilding in accordance with the plan submitted in a most 
aimipole: thengh substantial tanner has been estimated at about $5,000,000, The 
plan has been so designed, however, that approximately one-half the Tuilding can 
be constructed! separately, with proctically the appearance of a completed building 
ane suited to the different kinds of museum requirements, This half would consist 
of the main or south wing and the middle wing, as represented in a reparate draw- 
ing. While this part would not provide for future growth, it would relieve the 
present congestes! condition of the Museum, make outside storage unnecteary, ane 
render possible a safe disposition and exentially convenient arringement of the 
present collections, 

This half section of the building a planned could be erected for $1,500,000, 


At the hearing before the Tlouse Committee on Appropriations, on 
January 23, 1903, the question of legislation for the new building was 
thoroughly discussed. Tt was not doubted that half the building could 
be erected within the limit of $1,500,000 fixed by the act of the prevt- 
ous year, and the entire building for not exceeding $5,(04),00), but in 
either case the fronts would require to be constructed of brick and 
terra cotta. ‘There was no objection to the use of these materials on 
ihe score of durability, but in view of the large size of the building, 
its conspicuous position, and the fact that it would be expected to rank 
among the prominent public structures at the capital, it was urged 
upon the committee that stone fronts would produce a more dignified 
effect, and that the change in this respect would not add extravagantly 
to the cost of the building, Estimates showed, in fact, that if stone 
were emplc ed the entire building could be erected within the sum of 
25,500,000, and one-half the building within $1,625,000, 

The matter was not reported to the House in any form, hut in the 
Senute the granting of the full sum was favorably considered, and the 
bill as there passed was finally agreed to.in conference ss an item in 
the sundry civil act for the year ending June 30, 1904, It is as follows: 

Building for National Musenin: To enable the Regents of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion to commence the erection of a suitable fireproof building with granite fronts, for 
the nae of the National Museum, to be erected on the north ade of the Mall, between 


‘2 . hai =P 3 S!.Ga~-) x. ae we hlUES he oe ee 
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Ninth and Twelfth streets northwest, substantially in accordance with the Plan A, 
prepared and submitted to Congress by the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution 
under the provisions of the act approved June twenty-cighth, nineteen hundred and 
twa, two hondrad and fifty thommand dollars Said building complete, including 
heating and ventilating apparatus and elevators, shall cost not toexceed three million 
five hundred thonsand dollars, and a contract or contracts for its completion is hereby 
wothorized to be entered into enhject to appropriations to be made by Congress. 
The construction shall be in charge of Bernard R. Green, Superintendent of Bmild- 
ings and Grounds, Library of Congress, who shall make the contracts herein author- 
ined an disburse all appropriations mado for the work, and shall receive a= full 
compensation for his services hereunder the som of two thousand dollars annually 
In sdidition to his present salary, to be patid out of said appropriations, 

Ata mecting of the Board of Regents on March 12, 1003, the passage 
of the above act was announced, and it was resolved: 

That the Secretary, with the advice and consent of the chancellor and the chnir- 
man of the executive committee, be anthorized to represent the Board of Regents so 
farasmay be necessary in consultation with Bernard R. Green, to whom the con- 
étroction und contracts for the new Museum boilding are conumitted by Congress in 


the act making an appropriation for that purpase. 


Some little time was consumed in the preliminary arrangements, 
Which included the selection of Messrs. Hornblower & Marshall, of 
Washington, as the architects of the building. They had made the 
lirst tentative sketches and the preliminary plans previously mentioned, 
and it may also be said that for a number of years they have acted 
for the Smithsonian Institution and National Museum in all matters 
requiring architectural advice. They have likewise recently visited 
many of the prominent museums of Europe, which has given them an 
invaluable experience in museum requirements. 

At the time of writing the general plans, showing the several floors 
and facades, are nearing completion. 


DESCRIPTION, 


It is impossible at the present time to describe more than the lead. 
‘ing features of this structure, since, though work upon the foundation 
has begun, the plans are not entirely completed. «The building will 
be rectangular in shape, and faced with granite on all sides. [t will 
have a length of 551 feet, a width of 315 fect, exclusive of projections, 
and a height of stonework above the basement floor of T7 feet. There 
will be four stories including the basement, which, beginning above 
the level of the adjoining strect, will be well lighted and entirely 
available for nse. The main and second stories will contain the exhibi- 
tion collections, while the basement and upper story will be allotted to 
the many other requirements of a large museum. 

Ina general way it may be said that the building will consist pri- 
marily of a main pert in the shape of a broad T, comprising three 
wide wings or sections diverging at right angles from a large rotunda 
at the southern or principal entrance. Ranges of narrower width, 
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one on each side and two at the north, will connect the three ends of 
the T or main sections sos to inclose two large open courts (each 125 
feet squure), and thas complete the quadrangle. The two south see- 
tions, which, with the rotunda, comprise the front part of the build- 
ing, will project slightly at each end beyond the walls of the side 
ninges. 

The new stracture will be located on ghe north side of the Mall, in 
the so-called Smithsonian Park, about midway between Ninth and 
Twelfth streets, directly in front of the Smithsonian building, and with 
its center, like that of the latter, on the axis of Tenth street. While 
the main front and entrance will face southward, or toward the mid- 
dle of the park, there will also be a commodious entrance by way of 
the basement on the north, as an approuch from Tenth street. The 
northern fucude will be about 78 feet from the sidewalk of EB street 
north, while the central projection thereof, containing the entrance, 
will reach about 25 feet ncurer to the street. 

As the land rises rapidly southward from DB street, it has been 
planned to have the basement floor slightly above the level of that 
street, but at the south the top of the basement will be nearly ona 
level with the ground. Suitable embankments will be built along the 
sides of the building, inclosing a broad area, which will also extend 
tlong the south front, thus making the basement equivalent to a full 
story for at least workroom, laboratory, storage, and heating purposes, 
lbs height will be 14 feet. 

The first and second stories, intended for the public, will be 4) feet 
amd 19 feet 5 inches high, respectively. The windows will mensure 14 
feet Y inches high in the first and 12 feet high in the second, the cor- 
responding ones in the two stories occupying the same embrasure, 
though separated by ornamental metal work. These windows will be 
ahout 114 feet wide, and the intervening wall space about T feet wide, 
giving a unit for the installation of exhibits of 18 feet 6 inches. 

The third story will be 12 feet in height, with windows about 7 foet 
high by 5 feet 3 inches wide, thus furnishing ample light for all the 
requirements Of the Inborutories and storerooms. In the three ninin 
sections of the building there will be still another low story above the 
last, suitable for the storage of dried specimens, 

The relatively small amount appropriated for this large building 
has demanded simplicity of design and the omission of all extrava- 
gant decoration. The lines and proportions have been so well planned, 
however, that the structure can not fail to be one of great dignity 
and beauty and a worthy addition to the public buildings in Wash- 
ington. The granite will be laid in ashlar courses, hut the entrances 
will be worked up with a certain amount of elaborateness, A metal 
dome, with skylight, will cover the rotunda, and there will also be aky- 
lights aiong the main roofs for lighting the large halls. i 
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The rotunda at the south, or main, entrance will be about 11% feet 
syuare, and lighted entirely from above. It will connect directly 
with the three great halls, which are to be similar in character and 
of the same length and width, about 200 by 116 feet, all provided 
with galleries except at the inner ends adjoining the rotunda, The 
galleries along the sides will be 32 feet wide, leavi ing din interspace of 
f0 feet width, This central or open part of the min halls will be 14s 
feet long and reach to ceiling lights under the skylights, a distance 
of 60 feet, while the galleries and sides of the first story will receive 
their light from the large windows of the fronts and courts. The 
galleries of the second and third floors are intended to be entirely 
screened off from the central halls and treated as space that can be 
divided to suit the requirements. The space under the galleries may 
he treated in the same way or left open, as circumstances may dictate. 

The remainder of the building, consisting of the ranges on the enst, 
west, and north, will be 55 feet in interior width and have solid floors, 
one above the other, their light being entirely obtained from windows. 

The main and second floors will, as before stated, be used wholly 
for the public exhibition collections, while the upper floor will be 
divided into laboratories and storage rooms for the reserve collections, 
The basement will have the same dimensions as the first floor, but 
under the main halls it will require to be lighted artificially. The side 
areas will be of sufficient width for teams, which may enter the build- 
ing at both ends of the south front. One of the south wings of the 
basement will be utilized for the boilers, power plant, mechanical 
workshops, ete.; the other, as well as the ninges, probably for lahora- 
tories and for the storage of specimens in such lines as can best he 

accommodated there, though some parts of the ranges may he availed 
of for exhibition purposes, 

The northern entrance will be by way of the basement, into a large 
vestibule with elevators antl stairways. There will also be pussage- 
ways leading in all three directions, the central one communicating 
directly with a small lecture ball occupying the center of the middle 
section of the hasement. On each side of this hall will be a series of 
small rooms, some of which can be used for committee meetings. 

The net floor area of the building will be about 411.374 square feet, 
or about $44 acres, subdivided as follows: Basement and main floor, 
each about 116,782 square feet; second and third floors, each about 
AS,055 square feet. 


FLOOR SPACE OCCUPIED BY THE NATIONAL MUSEUM. 


The following is a detailed statement of the space occupied by the 
Museum on January 1, 104, arranged mainly in explanation of the 
pluns of the two principal existing buildings (Plates 24 and 20). PFig- 
ures are also given for the outside buildings, but the plans for these 
are omitted as being unimportant. 
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Natioxan Mesevm Boron. 


Q EXHIMITION MALLS AX GALLERTES. . 
North: fuall, 
yuure fort 
American history (102 feet 4 inches by 62 feet 4 inches) ....-......-.. é, 388 
~ Feceat hati. 
Floor: Technology (102 feet 2 inches by 62 feet 4 inches).........-.-.. 6,005 
North gallery: Materia medica (75 feet 6 inches by 14 feet) - asset, 057 


Fust gallery: Herbarium (35 feet by 7 isch's tabhea) eee ee 282 
South gallery: Herbarium (56 feet 6 inches by 13 feet 6 inches)....-.. 1,166 


TS 
South ball, 


Floor: Mammals (102 feet 1 inch by 62 feet 5 inches)...-......-...--- 6,871 
Galleries: Mammals (212 feet 8 inches by 14 feet; 17 feet 3 inches by | 


Weal Aatll, 


Floor: Ethnology, Eastern Hemisphere (102 feet 6 inches by 62 feet 
A tieiee)) 9 save beeseeosesctenecdenahedalasusccossiseaeteen=ses i, 188 
North gallery: Ethnology, Indo-Pacitic region (86 feet 8 inches by 14 
Rant OO nethen 22s cesar ee ew eee ee t-te ne eed ensseeresacensese tyre 
South gallery: Historic religions (86 feet 9 inches by 13 feet 9 inches) .. 1, 14 
West gallery: Historic religions .............2--+-++--2---e2e-eeeeees DT sles 
a 





Fiotenede. 


Floor: American history ........-----2222.00-eeeee seeenseseseseees 2, 516 
Gulleries: Serie alata Soo oo ee ers ee ee Landi OF 





Northeast ernirt, 


Floor: Graphic arte (63 feet 1.5 inches by 62 feet 3 inches)........---. 3,920 
Galleries: Ceramics (200 feet 9 inches by 10 feet 3 inches) ............ 2, 150 


Southeast court, 


Floor: Fossil vertebrates (65 feet 1 inch by 63 feet 1 inch) ............ 4,979 
North and east galleries: Fossil invertebrates (105 feet § inches by 10 feet 
South and west galleries: Fossil plants (105 feet 8 inches by 10 feet 3 


inches) Tn nt nt nt Lae eee ee ee f 


(5S 
—— 6,145 





ivr e 


Aouthweat court, 


Floor: Applied geology (63 feet 1 inch by 65 feet 1 inch) ............. 4,070 
Gallery: Applied geology (211 feet 4 inches by 10 feet 3 inches)....... 2, 166 
Northwest court. 
Floor: Ethnology, Pueblo tribes (0 feet 2 inches by 62 feet 3 inches) . 3,11 
Gallery: Ethnology, Central and South America, Philippine Islands; 
hasketry (200 feet 10 inches by 10 feet 5 inches).............-...... 2,151 





i, 145 





: 6, a2 
Eaat-north range. 








Lectare hall (8 feet 4 inches by 49 feet 7 inches) ah eee | weavenceccss 4,499 


a Partly baa ea Clagified storage anid laboratory PUrpoees, se noted, 
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Northerat range, . 
Floor: Water transportation (fi feet 2 inches by 49 feet 10 inches)......... 4,148 
Seuthertal range. 

Floor: Reptiles and fishes (65 feet 1 inch by 49 feet 11 inchee)....... 3, 149 
Second foor: Herhariom (3 feet 1 ineh by 10 feet 6 inches )....5.... 1, 20) 


Second floor: Biological survey, mammal storage (63 feet 1 inch by 
te Sect fe inthe eed es eas. o ce daa noeuetocsesect wees ucce ROS 





Eerst-south range. 
Floor: Comparative anatomy (89 feet 6 inches by 40 feet 10 inches)... 4,404 


Gallery: Stormge, fossil vertebrates and invertebrates (1,904 feet), 


Insects (508 feet), (105 feet 2 inches by 12 feet)................... 1, ie 
| — 6455 
Weal-aouth renige, 


? Systematic geology (80 feet 6 inches by 40 foet 10 inches)... 4,405 





‘Gallery: Storage, weology (508 feet), paleobotany (1,304 feet), (105 


fett 2 inches by 12 feet). c.2-- 2. .scec 022k ecacaecescctcccecceccous 1,992 
—— tf, 4h 
Southierat range, 


Floor; Minerals and gems (6% feet 1 inch by 49 feet 11 inehes)....... a, 140 
South gallery: Minerals, storage (37 feet 11 inches by 12 feet) ....... 455 
North and east galleries: Anthropological lnboratary (101 feet by 12 


fiset ) a ee eee eee ere ft ee es ee 2 L212 


= 4,10 





Northinweal ronge. 


Floor: Ethnology, Eskimo and Northwest const tribes (63 feet 2 inches 

by 40 feet 10 inches)... <cc0---ceccscccenencsccneecceseezeceas S147 
Gallery: Library (49 feet 10 inches by 12 feet 3 inches) ............. 610 | 
— ey 





Weat-narth rere. 


Floor: Ethnology, Eastern and Great Plains tribes (89 feet by 49 feet 
COE GT OT Ce nll a in ec ie i; C 

South and west galleries: Library (114 feet 5 inches by 12 feet 1 inch). 1,83 

East gallery: History, storage (49 feet 7 inches by 12 feet Lineh).... 508 





Total floor and gallery spacer... 2. sis can aeons ach ee aT as wosee 106, 105 
TOWEES AXD PAVILIONS. 


North tower. 
First floor: 
Main entrance (25 feet 8 inches by It feet).....0.00..00...-.----. 
Superintendence, two offioes .... 22.2.2. eee eee eee cececee-.---. BST 
PROT EY OU ae oe cc weve tvewp eve ccccorsissvenc8cshucdcddesa 200 
Compt ty GF LO WHR oon aeons ccna ee ee nce ae eeweweceecescscucena” 19 
PRR SEY FEWER A Wwe fet etl blige rene ee eee deereeeeatervescnente- “18 
Second floor: 
Fett QUO sinc cv acca cdece se wanda due'cueawiedesscccccactse. 9M 


Biological survey, bird storie... 0.0.26. Wee ee oe, 
Third Hoor: 


PORN VOPR 8 eS he Foeea nce es tueaveccaelleceecd.. . 129 
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First floor: Byuere feet. 


Wivbrefit®: <<< -<ceas o- cose weseeee scene ae eeesccseene teens Tess S40) 
Storage of supplies ....- Aer ees ely ae ree 
Technology, olflce....---..022 0 o2 20sec cee nseeesertenseecseces 21h 
Herbarium poke nee a ctr nn OG A eateicageenasssessssars) SOP 


Seon fior: 

Hlorbatititis ..<<--------<-0sses=-2ancseceenes ceeds sennetteese <= 1, 082 
Third Heor: 

Flortiaritin) .c<<c<o<cu0-c---- oes weer ence seen ences nerenseeeneres S78 





South tower. 

First Hoar: 

Hen! curator of biology, offices... .....--+-+<s2.229-=* rote te 

Comparative anatomy, luboratory ...-------+--=*- ae oe eee 274 

Invertebrate paleantology, Inboratory .. yl Aisetvveedeetleatwas! bee 
Becond floor: 

Paleobotany, labitninigHias <7 > ote 8nz75s8shisranrnrstenanaast oe aa 

Invertebrate paleontology, laboratories ...---<-------+++55-52555" 253 
Third floor: 

Puleobotany, laboratories ......-.---+---++-<-20eee ee cere ees ere ns rH) 


Wirat tower. 
First floor: 
Head curaiue of boar offices ....-+.+- Fae Dal ewes ae Se fs 


Second floor: 
Ethnology, Inborntorit#.......---++++-2------9° ic ikhawebesenee) ee 
Historic archeology and religions, laboratory VER Sicte= aeiess 240 
Ethnology, storage .....0---.--00+ ne sen eee eee ere ess scene seeess 40) 

Thin floor: 
inplenniett car SRE RE nS 182 
Sinology, AAHORRLOTy -.-cecce-cscss--ecsensc-neseeassacusesene 18 


| 





Northeast poeilion. 
First floor: 
Mammals, laboratories and storage ..-----~----2022-e+++eeeeeeeee 1, 042 
Birds’ esun, laboratory and storage ..-.~.-~..-----++-+-seereeeees en) 
Superintenilence ......-.-50--2+-ee-seees sere en reer serennasseses a0) 
Gini WHY <<< cece uc tescencenesenen-s-rcereeerernserresce ss eaeess 290 
Seconal Hacw: 
Bihnology, laboratory ..-.--+---+-----.-2-22eeeeecaesraessscsese 189 
Materia medica, lnborntory.......-----++++00000¢eeeere rete cce ee pi 


Reptiles and batrachians, laboratories uml storage .......-----.-.. 1,200 


Sha rWHY s = os ere cence enna en cen acres esessseraescnacersmeseseees ays 
Thinl floor: 

Mammals, storage ....--------+s222--2--+55 Serr or os el l,l 
Basement: 

Mammals, storage, alcoholic attl dry... -2<--ce0-7-%- A ee 1, 237 
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OCIS SES Ce ee ar 
Women's toilet IMME oo ae Se eedacned edd ccecuaccessccenucdacss O14 
Insects, laboratory and storage (Lepidoptera) .............. soos OD 


2): SOR ate, st a a oe eo os ee 1th) 
Second floor: 


Insecta, laboratories and storage. ...............-:..-.-........ 1, 183 

Photographic laboratory ......2......0ccccceccceccccesesece.. §BR 

MONE ate esiicekngsecesccckas ee fe noe ee 110 
Third floor: 

Photographic TRIE 9 own 0 a anna hin ada xs Cex aeieecese See ae 
Fourth floor: 

Photograph Print room Sea eed aR Rede Lee See eee vu 


Seuthmead provilion. 
Pare floor: 


Hinii citnla ol gotlogy, offices. 2.2.2.6. 2: aivawejarwaens cece aT 
Geology, lnboratories and storeroom......... rr ee ata bet 
oo a ee gb pu Oe oc aes ee 
Third floor: 
Mineralogy, MCR ew rcaireswiett a llat orate eee 1,300 
Basement: | 
PURDON Siero nd wenn nat nage sent iie eee, wie 
RAE VOW a on eae data adhiinseyscciceceetwialodlletees... fae 
Bigngkatnille SHOP s -6ceew< oss scecetvesut oe oe 1, We] 
Pe een eee ee Oe 2, 436 
LP SS ga olin aa 213 





Northivest peoarifion, 

First floor: 

Vestibule and anteroom .......-2225.cccueesecsceses--cc...-.. 4]4 

Administrative assistant, EY ache ti a ret eee S72 

SULERUE aie weerSettderaveehcan nen oe cxea-ncaxeskksesryexcces aD 
Recond floor: 

Assistant eocretary, Offices... 200. s steed icetenesceeecs. 1,040 

TIS EIS 2 Oe 145 
Third floor: 

Office of correspondence and documenta........................ 1,890 
Basement: 

Storage, electrotypes of publications............0.22...0.cc000. THO 


Btorage, miscellaneous supplies...<..---<--0.<.... wt vicawcee) 24a 





5, 508 





Total floor space in towers and pavilions......... Saerersd! fe.le.. 


40), 20a 


Total floor and gallery space ..............- ep ye ee aee-. 108,195 





Total door spacein building. ..... 2.02. ...<..0scesececcncucecececes 143, 488 


NATIONAL MUSEUM—BUILDINGS, 
Surrnsonian FariLoine. 


PATS (CUPID BY THE NATIONAL MUSEDM 





B03 


Baarment. 
#1, (International exchanges. ) Byuare fort. 
®. (International exchanges.) 
$. Fool storage .... 2.220200 2 222 cee cee cena eecnesteewenss sesenesersn sss? 1, O21 
4. Boiler TOO. 2. 22. cee cece eee cc eee eee eee sees ree eee ee Sees A745 
&,- Machine shop. ....-.----------- sens cere secs en an neeseseseneern se eees aa? 
6, Electrical stormge and connections...........----++---s-se-2---22220--- 
© Toilet POO. «<< oc <c+eoeec cee ee eee s cere cc ack e snes wees ereernsseeseee ut 
8. (Smithsonian Institution. ) 
. Mechanical storage. .......------ 220222 2- 224 seen cess ees en eneeeeeeee a8 
10, Men’s toilet room ........--......- Soa ay ae we PF errr es ee ceed 
11. PES a ion OMI nan=—=2e=tetsorsotekt arses es7* Pee he SH weepcce 6 DS 
12. Supplies, storage. ...........----2.00022s-228200--2-> secne 5 et re 424 
Corridor between 12 adi 14. Fishow. aledhalboxiceagie: 2 -. Spe: ae 270 
13, Mollusks, dry and alewholic storage .-.--......+.++--++++* cateareaeee 400) 
Corridor between I8and 15. Marine inverteleates, aldohotic slorage... 270 
14. Molluske, alcoholic stornge ....---------+-++2+e2ee ree ee senses cece wi 
16, 16, and 17. Marine invertebrates, alcoholic stomge..-.....--+---+++++- . 1,48 
Corridors between 16, 17, and L&. Fishes, alcoholic storage ............ i 
18. Fishes, alcoholic storage ....-.--~-.----+--0r0seree sense enc etteete tens 1, 196 
10. Birds, dry and alcoholic storage .........0-5-<-0ee ene e rec se set eeeeees 1, thr 
). Fishes, aleoholie storage ......-.... 2.20222 seco ce eee eee essere eeeeeens L, 132 
Firat floc. 
“1, Main entrance hull... ......--.----.2200cnweeeceewann serene rceccscnenes 278 
20. Office of Superintendence ......--.... 22-2 ees sss ene esses neces esene oat 
o9. Headquarters of the Watch. .... Seow each eenaetiotebeae ss ebes ao ane 230 
4 Game animals amd archeology, oxtibition hall (stairway hull) ean eee 742 
95. Birds, exhibition hall (200 feet 4 inches by 49 feet Tl inches). (The 
exhibition cases of mollusks oceupy 750 eqynare feet throagh the cen- 
ee ata Neal ese aoa ane a aeieeeesth ete eusesdee=e=--52> CO} ORE 
4. Children's room, exhibition hall (25 feet 4 inches by 22 flout 8 incbes) .-. . OFa 
7. Inaects, exhibition hall (60 feet by AT feet)... 2.202 222e-- seen eee neers 2, 220 
#3, Fishes, laboratory .......-----. 20. 0262-- eee ene come eset seer ees eee eees ats) 
$0 Marius invertabrates; Waboratory.i<s<ssc-css--cesces-<2--e-<eeesecee-~ 2 
0, Marine invertehmites, exhibition hall (66 feet 7 inches by 34 feet 4 
tiihiee Vo. op enereecev<eesescceenrserccliactacaleecsctetcsteeccteem 7) aUt 
Sound Hoor, 
7) and 32. Mollusks, laboratory, and storage, two main galleries and one end 
AMOR 2c. 5 2 cee eee ene w cee teen ecnn nara nsseseseeserertess 2,41 
+3. Birds, laboratory, and storage, one main gallery and one end gallery... 1, 325 
44. Marine invertebrates, labonitery, and storage, one mutin gallery ........ 1,210 
84. (Smithsonian Institution, storage of instruments, ) 
S06, Office, exposition archives. .......-+--++-++-+00ee+ cence crete eeeeceee o7 
$7. Binds, labormtory .....--. +--+... 000 s00seseeeeee erro ress POR eee, Pee ot 
SS, Marine invertebrates, mined. mucctes aka Ret Pare Te raat +35 


aThe eae refer to the floor plans of the | Loni abi (Plates 28 anal SA), extlusive 
of the eastern end, which is mostly need by the Smithsonian Institution for adminia- 


trative purposes, the library, exchange service, ete. 





i Ds — lo =_ = ” " eal - 
REPORT OF NATIONAL MUSEUM, 1003, 
pte feet. 
2, Biological laboratory. ....... et LE ee Pe ereC Lote eet er: yee see fe 


Mania, Mei 2.5... out o— ook sek ee coaunco lest e eo ebnevol) | CRE 


Thurel frac, 


41. Prehistoric archoology, exhibition hall (200 feet by 40 feet 7 inches)... 0,916 
42, (Smithsonian Institution, former Revents’ row. | 


45, Prehistoric archueology, storage. St hee ne ee fe go! Ee ey RT os 18 
44, 45, and 46, Prehistoric archuology, labarntory -.-.. ae + jc MTD 


North tower, upper fours, 


7-33, amd 56. Mollusks, Inborntories, and storage .o.....c.2..2....e.-cecee [872 
Stand 55. Marine invertebrates, slormge ..........2.0000cccecenenecccceeee oath 
67402. Thesn rogins constitute the five upper stories af the north tower and 

BIO HUE OOCUPOO snes oo ce ec wenn nae Cue askhewoditicsselewavdakeke o70 


Amul facer, wpper floors. 


The floors above the old Regents’ room are eel by the Institution mainly. 
for the storage of poblications, 


focal ena 


3. Registrar's office and files ..........2....- Che end AA =) ‘. 42% 44 
HH. Shipping offiee ............. eee Soa Sate PE ee ss sth a7 
65, Disbursing office......-2..-.c00.e00eeee- = es SA Re Res re 
uh, Registrir's storage (basement)... a Ce! Foe Wie We ee 5 SB 


67. Documents, storage, nnd shipping rooms ..............-.-----ce-ennece TOR 





Total floor space in Smitheonian...........-...-2-.2...22.2.2..-.2-. 81, 008 


Chrome Bireuaeins, 


Preme inifding on reserration saath of Smitheonion buneding, 


Aiyjhate fot. 
Mammal taxidermist’ workroom ...-.:..0...............2-.------- 1,000 
Tim shop ........ eet ee eee ee Eee SA ag Pee ee 


ee 


eae 1, 400 
Notural Heatery Laboratory on reservation weat af Siithsoninn hoilding, 

Bird taxidermists’ workroom, second floor... .0......2.....2..--2-2-8--.. OB 

Frome ahet on Armory square adjacent to Bureau af Fisheries (entirely uaeet for storage). 


Anthropology: ; Byuare feet. 
Fisherica exhibit... ...-.0.-ccccceseeennnasccsensaceecce 4,216 
Technology .. feccccccsacrasvervserdeccswecccsccctemscces S40 
Asmerbean MuIsOTy: Ss od eee aes dec cak cddeacceeeccce «| TRE 


Biology: 
MERINO ITE Woes ney crea hes cde Ci vets teed eeseedvewie td TMB 


hh, ivi 














Las 
Sarl tte te tet eaewacet eek be ce Ei ie bie vill or eckcec eens 7, 073 
Three buildings on Sinitheonian and Armory r reservations. ae¥elewacew ith iss 


4 ‘Toes numbers are not given on the plac: 


—— 


= 


oe Sed eee = 4 


m4 


NATIONAL MUSEUM—BUILDLNGS. BOS 


| Roildings ut 491 Ninth strect SW. (rented). (One brick huileding, several frome afecls, 


Superintentdence: 


and a targe uncenered aren enfively used for storage.) 
Anthropology: eeproure fest, 
Wobhivol Oggyt coca cco eaks ee ene anne teens oe wa ce se neeeesctee Tt 
Technology .........-----22-0-0----22seene ee ens ese eeees R11 
Water transportation ........ See Ata eer eee 122 


Amorican history ..........ct-c0.cccccceeccereecse=------ me 


Biology: 
ee a Ea eee Be Lea eee ey 
Comparative anatomy ....-....2..---2+ 220s ed eee e sees 1, LO 
hamplee of ei Se ECP e eer Tee pee ee wececeses ERD. 


Geology: 
Feonomis geology. ......---2.---eerseeccessesssaeereres EES 
RAE age tr ee a SS eeecte tae cebes cache: |) Oho 
Fossil vertebrates. .......--.-..- Se ae ere TAT 1,024 
Fosil Saiichccleied! | o suie We fh ea oN PB 


Fossil planta ....-.-----+sseeedns ese ces see ee eee eee ree sss He 
th, Heath 





Crees, foods ete << soc nn cose vcen ceccensence css sccens-ceree==-= 6,180 
Miscellancous supplicd....--..--.-------2s-eereeceeeeeeeeceeeeeess= Hib 


Building at Tenth street and Morgfand arene SW. (rented). 


Anthropology: | 
Ethnology, workroom .....----..200sse02-+-----5 AT Te O37 
Ethnology, storage ....-.....---.2-.00 cesses ses eee ee eee 





1, 102 
Biology: 
Comparative anatomy, workroom .......-----2--2neeee ees Hn 
Comparative anatomy, stormge.....-.---+----00e0-2------ S18 


Ciwoluny: 
Economic geology, workroom .......-.---.2---.-+-00.+.-- SUD 
Eoonomic geology, storage ......22-+++---eeeeee eee eee ees 1 
Foal vertebrates, workroom ................-----------. 1, 166 


Fossil vertebrates, stormge.................-2.+.-0020----- L417 
3 — 3%, 017 
CCE, Oa ae Re a Sere Bens Epis Poe eee on by 


Heating and power plunt...-.....---..----.-22--eeeee-eeeeeeee ese. GO 


we 





—_———— 


Building at 217 Serenth atreet SW. (rented). 


Carpenter shop on all three thoore ..-.-..<.-..20-ceececeerceeeeseees Th SBy 
Anthropological workroom (model tuiking)...-...-------+. aes ae 24 


TOU) . ew cen cc ccc sccccewee ees essere seseeeeeesseesesseeeesess err o, fee 
Building in rear of 815 Virginia arenue STW, (rented). 


Paint and g@lass shop, two floor. ...........-.. A ee eae eres Sao 





Total rented atidings, - 2... cece eee $4, 115 
RAT MuB 1{$—2) 


B06 REPORT OF NATIONAL MUSEUM, 1903, 


TOTAL FLOON AREA OOCUPIED BY THE UNITED STATES NATIONAL MUEREUM, 


Haytiare feet. 
Bissett billing =. -<.ccssc.202 0c se cce ence nen eccnecaneaneesssesctesse= FeO) nO 
Bmithsonian hailding.....2.-..0-<.00c00ecenssenncensesneeresstesse=-ee-- SL, 208 
Three buildings on Smithsonian and Armory reservations. .... ee a 
Pieesteerl WNL ISMN. on ee ke cap een tnhsdnescedneenuacasessvactaettseseu uae 


AE ne ckeul es skaueeestecwidwbes Caeee epee ste ee eet 
U.S. Saniowawk Mirseim 
ALLOTMENTS OF SPACE, ARRANGED RY SUBJECTS, JANUARY I, Hat. 
DEPARTMENT OF ANTIIMOMLOGY. 


Exhibition hafta, 

Ethnology: PRES VA 
Busteris und Great Plains tribes .......------<c-sceseescescseces 4412 
Prin Wibew = So out onde cic. s wae os ci cue daswceceneseqsocnas ay Men 
Eskimo and Northwestern tribes ........--...... bosewev ee cones HUT 
Central and South Amerie .......... Lara Ne 2 ee 1076 
Eastern Hemisphere... .-.--.-.----2200+ enero ee ee eeeeee esses 4, 851 
Tindo-PACHIO WarlIN so. osc sucacuaveccssssccescacdesseceeeeeeae 1194 
Philippine Islands. . ea ad ee ey are ree ee ee eee 

Sa ae eae ee a ee a le ripe 
Basketry pe 

Historic archeology ---«------+---+++=--++++: ee ene: 1 aa7 

Prehistoric archeology..-.---------~ inp, 8 eh bol al 

Water transportation <-o..-.0eeecnvoevveeeennesssseeeeessvessconnensesees #148 

\ Helis Se ea RE ONION oe cS 

Ceramics See SSS SS ee ee eS ee ee SE SSE 2. 150 

Rbidepla winAlGk 9 900 — 1 nave hdedereecoier savstilctnesvcssne=a-wctcarencass Aj ODE 

ae ae 

Oo ee ee ne ee an a 

Miscellaneous (rotunda galleries) .............-....- ie ee EE, 





Offers, laboratoriea, workroom, and alorage, 


hole Rr Bel) UR i oe as Tay 
Laboratories and classified stomge: 
<a ui ab a a 2, 580 
Historic archeology and religions. . .... RR. Ee 40 
Prehistoric archeology ...-.-..-.............-.. ita oeeers coak «= O73 
PMA oe ian Sets es iee Wain easabddsseaesstaoawereh. GRen 
Materia medics... ...2..---<--2- 22-2 02-2 eee es ee ceseceesessees) 200 
Américun history ..-------+0.00cenc eee nnssenesewenceeseess FEF 
—— 4,013 
Preparatore’ workroome .....--.---- ech ee ee eer ee =. 1,526 
irons stomige: 
Ene a ria gt eens on aca ccsweneeeecesa-x. 122 
American history ...-...-.0-00 00s -- sees eee essence eee eee eees — A 








Total for anthropology ....-----.--+.---..-----.--2222-2002% Race ence 7H, 280 





NATIONAL MUSEUM—HBUILDINGS. 807 
DEPANTMEST oF BIOLWY. 
Erhititian falta, 
en feet. 


yy | a eee ere ee ee i, 253 
Roptiles and fishes -......2.-...-.+--+-+-----4+-s50-e00ee 2 sews= 4140 
ee ee ee ee 2.20 
Moliuskn _... ...-.200---+--~-+--: nets Sane uw apace ask Seen aes Tan 
Other marine tavertobrates Sea ere ag Pe uteeaeedeceaes wovcee 2 407 
Comparative anatomy ..............2.---00e seers see eee et seen sees == 41 
Gamo animals .....0..2.---- <2 2 2 seen cee eee se ge scene esse eet enees 42 
Patiala POON oo ot wep pwn -ewsecneec concn cpbesbasvepeversstvesves 0 Ue 





Offices, lotorcteries, workrooma, ane atorage. 


Offices of Heal Curstor..........------0--0- ee senensenneeereccese--s-ee-= | 57D 

Laboratories anil classified storage: 
ee ee ie ae ee ee ee re reer ee ee 
ee Re Od ey as Eee denne yen ct eek esa eR 
Reptiles and butruchians. .......--.--~0+---0000ee2 eer reece seees 1, 208 
EE a i ce ac et Ne a ee ree ere |e, 
Pe oc emca pir spheres qecacesnsenpersspene agen 
Mollosky ©...) << <a----nee ence ers ereseceesecueteesacacssaene's 5, O88 
(ther marine invertebrates .............-..........:----..----. 3, MB 
Comparative anatomy ......--<..-.++--0eseecereenesersseneress 216 
Fe apiie ee tt Coenen c eres tty ohanbeepns tan an sees see aie 


- 31,07 
2 * workroom: 
Marnmal taxidermisie ......-.--------..-..500s-000.-..0020--2-) 1, 080 
iA telleretitth © 22s oak es caweeedhssses<a0ppeereseeeas) S00 
Comparative anatomy .....-.--.-0--0++---2e-see-eeeee-e-----2- TO 


— 3,351 
Gross storage: 
als) ae eee rc a a8 
Comparative anatomy ......-.--.-..---0-. 0see+ee neces sseeeee 1,506 


glk er ah pene eeeeenee=erthanencek Laue | 
— 4,276 


Total for blology:<..<<<.- ee wees c ewe ewes. s ceaewecerenceseeess FEMS 








DEFARTMEST OF GEOLOGY, 
Erhihition. duals, 
Systematic goology ..----.----+---4+-+-2+eeeet sree eee cence ee cereens 4, 45 
Applied geology .....------++-0re0cr ee sse eee eeener ener seer eeerese OMS 
Mineralogy Gl ee fe SRSA a no RR A a, ae oR ee A a a a a a + 14% 
Vertebrate eee or. ee 3.979 
Invertebrate fogeile ......-. 2.00 enew ee ese es ig eee oe erst aeih sche weeny ee 


—— 14), nie 




















yi “Oona Head Carat. ee Steuvetessaees So ee eee S07 . 
Jes ant classified storage: | 
ee et dcr tke motes 
4 Mineral ao eeeee eee ee PST TT eee ee ee 
F 7 Fossil vertebrates ee SSS EER EEE ee PSS eT Se Se ee tr Paes 1, 4 
le . Fossil invertebrates accent Se ee Be ee ee Se ESE Eee eee 1, Fai) 
Fossil plants ..... 2.2. ..220. 0s eee eee ee ee eee eeees rr * 2,490 





General geology a eS ee hs oe i, pe 
rs Fossil vertebrates Tre ee ose 1,471 


b= 707 
. “Genera poly. .--oceesenreevneesssnecteeeeeeenneceeen er 
. Minerals. 


SES SaaS EAS ae aie el eee Pe 815 
Fossil plants . «22. 002.022 2002 ss0e- eee cere en en sese ee enenerecses a 


5 


Total for reology ......-...--2.02ceee eens eee eee e eet eeeeseeeeeees - 36, 


ADMPNISTRATION, GEXEEAL WORKRHOIS ASTD STORAGE, AND MISCRLLAS BOs, 







Offices: 
Assistant Secretary in Change oaeeeeeeoyeereeccssseceeseessssses 1, 40 


Administrative nssistant ..... ey See ey ary 
| «ndence and documents 1,820 





Set SSP See eee en a ee ee 


7 irs 
sing ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ony 
Te tana ee Se eS regia & m ante a ee eee eS SS Se eS eS ee oF 


eS 


Watch Speakon tives ee eoneeeceneeeeteneeesensneeseeee BOS 
Bilopow ex occcreseeeeesencceenecernec eet ) = 


em Oe 


[nai area aerseriag We iicserss-orecesericaresasrsaoe pista es vor 
Leetore hall Eee eee eee ee ee eh ee ae ee a eae eS ee 
meter < 2a a 5 ann a se enn nes sea nnenn as see rnieceses assis taae Ly 186 


PPRGNSb PONE worsen cans f= ea= et - nos -ne+ cece ceenserensertesssteesesces 1, 938 
Heating 
Roller room ( Museum | eee SEE eS SS eS Se eS SS ee oe 1, O17 


"Fuel storage (Museum). .-.--.<--+++++++2+-e-ee sere eens eer ees 
Poller rooen: (Sniltheonian):.-.--+----e0-erceewersnetesseeesseee | GIB 


Fuel storage (Smithsonian) ...-....--- Reber NN oes Speer pe 
Tenth Std Walhling cae cnnaatann a saonvswcceessen encores sons ro 











Report ot US. Nationa! Masaum, 1903.—Atwthbun Plate 24, 


SOUTH WEST PAVILIGN 
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NORTH EAST PAVILION HOR TH WEST PAVILION 
to 8 , = 


PLAN OF BASEMENTS, NaTiOnNaAL MUSEUM BUILDING 





Reoert ef U.S. National Museuer, |9).—Aathoun PLATE 25. 














SOUTH EAST PAVILION, SouTH TOWER. SOUTH WEST PAVILION 
a ' Fl amnion 
Cogs teg Bar gere Py ' Seetjeoty Coe 
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MAIN ENTRANCE 


PLAN OF MAIN FLOOR, NATIONAL MUSEUM BUILDING. 





Rapet of U.S. Nations) Museum. 103 —Raitbun 


PLATE 26. 


SOUTH CAST FAVILION SOUTH TOWER. SOUTH WEST PAVILION, 
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Plan oF GALLEAY 4ND SECOND FLOOR, National Musium BuiLoina. 


Repest of U.S. National Museu, 1903.— Rathoun. PLATE 27. 


SOUTH EAST PAVILION SOUTH TOWER SOUTH WEST PAVILION. 
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Pian OF THIAD FLOOR, NATIONAL Museum BUILDING. 





PLaTe 24. 
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PLATE 29, 


oF LE SS Algdederel Mumma 
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NATE oNAT \L MUSEUM—I 
woe ne of é ei 


oe a ee Pee PRE EF eS eS TS SS Se SE SELES 


Tinsmith Steere ee SS SS ee 0) 
é a i Label printing See ee Se ESSE eee ee Tao 





ye ee DE yd we Nee eee eone 7,018 
aiiaatannnaa@irelinld ii Sa. eeee 1, 44 - 


Mechanical supplies ......2..-....-.0se.esseeeeeeseeeeennees | 8 
Blectrical supplies, ete. .....--..---22---2.e--eeeeeeee esses 106 
Publications... .2..--.-2.2.00c0eeesenceresscesceeregeseess == BT 
Wie dels can bi viabilieatlinh.<7 206s cavecsalecstiae --=. 166 
‘Registrar's... .-----0+-00sse0ssese-seseeeoeees cto chee ee 


(me 


tel nee holla, sinirways, Wi td abe vencedoee = ee = ee eo 
Se Total for adininistration, etic op a i A A A a ee 
7 ‘ b - : a 


SUMMATION RY DEPARTMENTS, 
ae ee | Teh re Se Se SS ee eee ane i i ee ed ns 
‘Bioko ee ee ee ee ee ee ee | eee eee eS eS 


emereesseee — a ee aa Peres Ss ee SS Se SSS SES CERTECETE TESS 


Sy authisiaticn, general workshops and storage, ‘a0 Cate airaes 2, ae 50, 824 ‘ 
- ce eee sess rrrrtritrcirrteirrrtcieceurteen - 238, 680 


I 





th SUMMATION TY BUILIECTS. 

: Exhibition halls 

mi “ - Anthropaoag——nene 2 eee ie 
“Pilology........-...- pe ee ee ase 

mbes Geology Po ee] * ee o.oo a im a eee = 19, m2 

< 


‘Scientifle offices, laboratories, workrooms, and classified storage: 
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STUDIES OF THE MUSEUMS AND KINDRED INSTITUTIONS OF 
NEW YORK CITY, ALBANY, BUFFALO, AND CHICAGO, NOTES 
ON SOME EUROPEAN INSTITUTIONS. 


By A. B. Meyer, 
Director ofthe Royal Zoological, Anthropelogien!, and Etinegraphical Musacimn of Dresden, 


A.—Museums axnp Kinpren I[nstrrvrions Or New Yorr Urry, 
Anpanxy, Burravo, axp Cuicaco," 


INTRODUCTION. 


The authorities of the Royal Collections of Art and Science in 
Dresden commissioned me in 1899 to visit the museums and kindred 
institutions of the United States so far as they relate to museum affairs, 
and to pay special attention to the preservation of the collections from 
fire. In the time at my disposal I could master only a portion of 
what might properly have been studied. I was moreover obliged to 
confine myself to the eastern part of that great country; even then 
I had to turn aside from a number of cities and scientific centers well 
worthy of study, and I was fur from able to exhaust the subject even 
in those places that I visited, This will explain many omissions in 
my report, I was in New York from the Sth to the 26th of August. 
and from the 19th to the 3lst of October, in Albany from the 26th to 
the 20th of August, in Buffalo on the 20th and 30th of August, in 
Chicago from the Sth to the 13th of September, in Washington from 
the 14th to the 27th of September, in Philadelphia from the 27th of 
September to the 5th of October, and in Boston and Cambridge from 
the Sth to the 19th of October. 

The parts of my report here presented include studies in New York 
City, Albany, Buffalo, and Chicago, and it is intended that other parts 
shall be printed as soon as possible, giving results of my studies in 
Washington, Philadelphia, Boston, and Cambridge. 

In the United States a sharp distinction can not ilways be mace 
between museums and libraries, since many of the latter also include 





“Translation of (ber Museen de= Ostens der Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika. 
Reisestndien von Pr, A.B. Meyer. Verlag von R. Friedlinder & Sohn in Berlin, 
1 and 141. Part 1, New York State; Part I, Chirago, 
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collections of art and science; but apart from this the libraries have 
in general already attained a higher degree of development than the 
museums, and for that reason | was the less able to pass them by. 
All things considered, the American libraries perhaps excel those of 
Europe in architecture and in administration methods, whereas this is 
not yet so decidedly the case with the museums. As both the libra- 
ries and the museums of the United States are almost unknown to us, 
I have assumed this lack of acquaintance in my report. However 
great the ignorance of Americans regarding Germany may be, it is at 
all events exceeded by the ignorance of the Germans regarding the 
United States. Although year after year more than a thousand young 
Americans study in German schools and thousands of men and women 
of the educated classes of the Union annually visit the “ Fatherland,” 
as Germany is affectionately called, proportionately few cducated 
Germans yo to the United States merely for the purpose of becoming 
acquainted with that country, with the exception of those who go to 
America to recuperate in the sharp atmosphere which stirs there, 
Although German colleagues who had visited Amerivan museums 
and Americans who came to Germany told me that “we had not much 
to learn there,” still the authoritative opinions of men like Zittel, Ball, 
and Wallace indicated otherwise. In 1883 the well-known paleon- 
tologist of Munich expressed the opinion that the Americans had begun 
to make their natural history treasures accessible to the public and to 
specialists in a manner worthy in many respects of admiration and 
Itnitation. In 1885 the late director of the Science and Art Museums 
in Dublin was particularly impressed with the methodical planning, 
thoroughness, and order prevailing in the majority of the American 
museums. Many, though of recent date, already displayed an astound- 
ing development of strength, and the American people were looking 
forward with great and joyful hopes to a giant increase of their spheres 
of usefulness. Finally the distinguished English naturalist declared, in 
1887, that the Museum of Comparative Zoology of Harvard University, 
in Cambridge, Massachusetts, widely known as the Agussizx Museum, 
far excelled all European museums as an educational institution for 
the public, for students, and for the special investigator. That, how- 
ever, was half a generation ago, a period which in America counts for 
as much as balf a century or more with us: in fact. during the last 
twenty years many imposing libraries and museums have heen estab- 
lished in the United States. New York, above all, shows the evident 
tendency to become the “first city of the world.” It will at all events 
become the greatest by its natural power of expansion and its location. 
The ardent desire of everyone's local patriotism is to accomplish the 
best, und I believe that this aim will in time be attained. We Euro- 
peans must, each in his place, exert all our strength to avoid being 
outstripped. The other great cities of the eastern part of the United 
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States which were all | was able to visit, likewise offered material 
beyond my expectation in the field of my studies. 

I was considerably impressed with the capacity of Americans in this 
department, and am inclined to maintain that museum affairs in gen- 
eral are on a higher plane than in Europe. This is irrespective of 
material, and refers more to scientific than to art institutions. So far 
as the buildings and administrative affairs are concerned, Europeans 
have few good and many ordinary and even bad museums, The Amert- 
cans, on the other hand (I speak only of the eastern part of the coun- 
try visited by me), have many more good and fewer ordinary or bad 
museums. These inferior museums, however, improve rapidly, cor- 
responding to the pace maintained in that country, whereas in Europe 
the rate of improvement is hopelessly slow. 

The unparalleled rapid development of affairs in the United States 
as compared with the Old World repels a critical method of examina- 
tion by the observer, not only because what has been accomplished is 
in a high degree worthy of respect and admiration, nay, is often even 
overwhelming, but also because such criticism would, in many cases, 
he forestalled by changed conditions, so that the critic in judging the 
rapidly changing conditions must keep in mind the future not less than 
the present, and must even regard the projected as already accom- 
plished. I therefore confine myself in the main portion of my report 
more to making conspicuous the positive, the instructive, and what is 
new to us, and relegate any critical remarks to footnotes, in order 
not to mar the general impression of my statements. With regard to 
these criticisms, | must guard against referring to European or even 
Dresden museums as if things were betterin these. On the contrary, 
things are generally not done us well on this side of the “pond,” as 
the Americans call the Atlantic Ocean. 1 should, therefore, have pre- 
ferred to suppress such remarks entirely, but where there is light 
there ure generally shadows also, and, honor to truth, I promised 
American friends and colleagues not to do so. It was thought that 
something might be guined here and there by criticism. But, although 
this may not come to pass, | wished to show my gratitude, in some 
meastire at least, since the reception accorded me by all those interested 
in similar subjects with whom [ had the pleasure of becoming closely 
aequainted was so obliging and overcoming that Ican hardly express 
my feelings in words, There are no men more ready to help or more 
amiable than the learned citizens of the Union, and | hope that they 
will regard my report only as a “tribute of admiration and gratitude,” 
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EFFORTS OF THE AMERICAN NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUMS TO 
INCREASE THEIR USEFULNESS.9 
[The following oleervations, written by Doctor Meyer since the above Introduction to the prosent 
‘ work Waa printed, are added asof interest herein] 

There are in the United States 8,000 publie libraries containing 
51),000,000 volumes. Sixty of these libraries contain over 100,000 
volumes each, and four of them have 500,000 each.® The increase in 
the number of public museums does not keep pace with this AMAZING 
increase in the number of libraries, although it has often been recom- 
mended that a small popular museum be attached to each public library,* 
There are 350 public museums, of which 250 are natural history muse- 
ums." Germany has perhaps 50) or more, among them 150 natural 
history museums.” Of the latter, France has 300.1 and Great Britain 
200.9 Of the 250 natural history museums in the United States, 175 
belong to schools and universities, 30 to learned societies, 30 are State 
museums, and 15 are maintained by private individuals or are sup- 
ported by municipal funds, The State of New York, with 7,000,000 
inhabitants, has thirty-one natural history museums; Pennsylvania with 
6,000,000, nineteen; Massachusetts with 3,000,000, seventeen: Illinois 
with 5,000,000, fifteen; Ohio with 4,000,000, fourteen: California with 
1,500,000, ten," ete. The natural history museums, therefore, by 
virtue of their number, already play an important part not only as 
scientific museums, but also asa means of popular education, when we 
consider the efforts being made to serve the entire community. This 
will be evident from the following brief account: 

Frhibition collections,—As far back as 1860, L. Agassiz, perhaps 

















*Trinslited from A. B, Mever: Das Bestreben der wmerikanisehen naturwheen- 
schaftlichen Moseen, breiten Schichten des-Volks zu dienen. ( Verbesserter Sonder- 
abtruck ans: Die Museen ala Volkshildungsstitten. Berlin, 1004, pp. 93-98, 

*Report of the Commissioner of Education, 1899-190, Washington, I, LOO], po 92a: 
E. I. Antrim, The latest Stage of Library Development, Forwn, 11, XXX, p. 337. 

‘See E. W. 5. Jevons, Methods of Social Reform, London, 1885, p. 77, and FE. &. 
Morse, If public Libraries, why not public Museums? Report (1.8, National Museum, 
1893, pp. 709-780, Washington, 18%, Also W. J. Conklin, The Union of | ibrary 
and Mosenmn, Public Litrorics, VILL, 1003, pp. 3-8; E,W. Gaillard, The Beginning of 
Museum Workin Libraries, ib., idem. pp. 1-11, and A. H. Hopkins, The Link between 
Library and Moseom, ib., idem, pp. 14-15, : 

“A complete list is contained in A. G. Meyer, Science, new ser, XVIT, p, 543, 
New York, 1003. F. J. H. Merrill, Natural History Museums of the United States 
and Canada; New York State Museum Bulletin No. 62,1903. This Het names 242. 

*Forrer and Fischer, Adressboch der. Museen . « w. 1897; Jaberboch der bildenden 
Kunst, 1903; Friedlinders Zoologisches. Adressboch, 2 volomes, 1895 and 1MO1: RK. 
Mielke, Moseen ond Sammilungen, Anhang, 1905, and others, 

J Annumire des Musees scientifiques et archeologiques, Paris, 100), 

?The Keport of the British Association, Manchester( 1887), London, 1889, pp. 07-10, 
Herein aire listed 211 mosenme, of which 190 are natural history institutions, 
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the first to carefully consider such a plan," had developed the princi- 
ples on which he meant to separate an exhibition collection for visitors 
from a scientific collection for investigators in the museum of compari- 
tive zoology, which he was to establish at Cambridge in the United 
States. He actually carried out these plans a few years later. It was 
a long time before his ideas were adopted in Europe; but all new 
museums in the United States, at least. were similarly arranged from 
that time, In 1881 the U.S, National Museumat Washington adopted 
as of prime importance the general principle “to place no object on 
exhibition which had not some special educational value and which was 
not. capable of attracting and instructing a large proportion of the 
visitors.”" The U, 5, National Museum, therefore, definitely adopted 
the principles which subsequently determined to a greater or lesser 
degree the mode of operation of all natural history museums in the 
United States. Consequently, the visitor to a museum is not tor- 
mented with endless series of like or similar objects, and he need not 
himself laboriously pick out from an excess of material the objects 
which are to him comprehensible, instructive, or entertaining. They 
are placed before him without any annoying and tiresome lubor on his 
part. The carrying out of this principle, essential to an exhibition 
collection, is in general made easy for the American museums by the 
circumstance that means are willingly furnished them for the purpose. 
Every month at the New York Natural History Museum they place 
on exhibition those migratory birds which oceur in the vicinity at 
that particulartime. This fact is mentioned as a characteristic example 
of the way in which museum authorities strive to incite the public to 
a direct observation of nature. A, R. Wallace, the well-known Eng- 
lish naturalist, as far back as 1869, described how a public museum for 
the people should be constitated;* but such an attempt, or even one 
upproximating it, has not yet been made anywhere, though much has 
been said and written on the subject. 
Departinents for children.—In the large museums, a section may 
generally be found specially adapted to the comprehension of children. 
All, or nearly all, large libraries also have sections for children; thus, 
for example, the Brooklyn Museum of Arts and Sciences,’ whose 
children’s department was visited in the year 1802 by more than 
84.000 children. This ¢ hildren’ s museum publishes a small illustrated 





@ Bibliotheyjue saatwensells et Revue sue, 47 anne, nowy, pir, XTV, 1882. pp. 
2740. 

“Proceedings of the U. &. National Museum, IV (1881), Washington, 1882. 
Appendix No. 16. 

TA. TK. Wallace, Miseome forthe People, Macmilian’s Magerine, London, 1869, pp. 7. 

?Seo my American Museum Notes, T, pp. 9 and 58 (with illostrations), in Abhand- 
lungen und Berichte des Dresdner Museums, Also A Preliminary Account of the 
Children’s Museum, Belford Park, opens! December 16, 1890, Brooklyn, N. ¥., 1 
pp-, 2 figs, and H. P. Shepstone, A Children’s Museum, The (irer, London, 1901, 
pp. 1182-86, with figures. 
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monthly magazine, the Children’s Museum Bulletin, in which may be 
found much elementary instruction. Instructive lectures, illustrated 
by objects from the collections, are also given there for young teach- 
ers of both sexes. The children’s library contains about 3,000 titles. 
Similarly in the National Museum in Washington. This Museum is 
under the direction of the celebrated Smithsonian Institution, which 
was founded in 1846 “for the increase and diffusion of knowledge 
among men,” not alone, like our academies, for the advancement of 
“science” in its more restricted sense, The Smithsonian Institution 
is the most renowned scientific institution in the United States. [ts 
director, the noted physicist and astronomer, 5. P. Langley, though 
not specially occupied with museum affairs, took personal charge of 
the establishment of this children’s room in the great Museum and 
worked out the details with loving care. All labels are worded in such 
away as to be readily understood by children. The object was to 
develop the minds of the children and inspire them with « love for 
nature, as had been proposed by Agussiz. This, it was thought, could 
hest be accomplished hy w ithholding from them the confused mass of 
objects to be found in a scientific collection, so that they might be 
attracted and interested, but not oppressed and repelled. Langley 
has admirably expressed himself upon this subject and with the humor 
characteristic of Americans." 

Prizes For school children,—Direct efforts are made to induce pupils 
of both sexes to visit the museums by offering prizes for essays 
adapted to the different classes. This custom has been carried on 
especially at the Carnegie Museum, Pittsburg, since 1896. The report 
on the subject for the year 1902 occupies 41 pages.” At the last com- 
petition 47 prizes of from five to twenty-five dollars were offered. 
The subjects proposed were (1) bird life, as illustrated in the museum: 
(2) minerals and gemstones in the museum; (8) why | like the Car- 
negie Museum. No composition was to exceed 1,200 words in length, 
The contest Insted four weeks. Even the teachers whose pupils show 
the best training are suitably rewarded. Last year 813 children took 
part in the contest. The award of prizes is always made the occasion 
for a great popular gathering and resembles a kind of public jubilee, 
The best two essays on bird life are printed in the above-named 
report. They were submitted by boys 13 and 17 vears of age. That 
of the younger boy is particularly well done. : 

Leetures.—Great influence is exerted by public lectures, Twe 
striking examples of this may be given. The American Museum of 


©The Chillren’s Room in the Smithsonian Institution. By A, B. Paine, Smith- 
sonian Report for 1001, pp. 65-560, ple ixx, Washington, 1902. See aleo At Nicho- 
fox, New York and London, September, 1901, pp. 63-73, with flares. 

'See The Carnegie Museum, Pittsburg, Prize Eeeny Contest, 11. Publications 
of the Carnegie Museum, Serial Nos. 1) und 19, Pittsburg, 190) and 10, 
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Natural History in New York is divided into 12 departments. The 
department of public instruction stunds at the head of the list, a cir- 
cumstance which indicates the main object of the musenm. The director 
of this department constantly keeps int stock, So to speak, 400) lectures on 
900 different subjects. One series is especially prepared for teachers, 
another for the general public, a third for members of the museuni 
and their families. A person may become a member by the annual 
payment of $10, In the year 1902, 90 lectures were delivered before 
27,00 persons.” The Institute of Arts and Sciences in Brooklyn holds 
annually more than 4,000 meetings with lectures, exhibitions, and 
instruction for more than 250,000 persons. A considerable part of 
these lectures and exhibitions devolves upon the museum of the inati- 
tute which is established upon a very large scale. It would be a mis- 
take to suppose that upon this account the seientitic affairs of the 
above-named museums are neglected, These are more in the hands 
of other officials. 

Popular jpublications—Many museums publish guides and pam 
phiets on various subjects, In this respect aguin, the American Museum 
of Natural History in New York takes the lead. We may recall, for 
example, giicdes to the collection of hirds, guides to the geological 
and paleontological collection; also, « quarterly museum journal, in 
which all news relating to the museum is published in popular form; 
and, finally, pamphlets such as The Butterflies of New York and Viein- 
ity, The North American Ruminants, ‘The Collection of Minerals, and 
many others. All are profusely illustrated and thousands of copies 
ure sold at moderate prices. 

Leading af colleections.—In different museums, collections are lent 
to public schools for educational purposes. For example, in the New 
York Natural History Museum a large number of such collections of 
50, 100, or more specimens each are lnid aside and lent for varying 
periods to the schools which apply for them, This is also done by the 
_ New York State Museum at Albany and others. In the first-named 
museum, school children with their teachers are allowed to study more 
carefully certain reserve collections and even to handle the specimens. 
Exceptional ability is, of course, required for the administration of 
such establishments, but the American citizen now demands that the 
museums make themselves usefulin as many ways as possible, and 
continually provide some incentive to observation and study. 

Time of opening.—The American museums are almost universally 
open daily from morning till evening, free of charge. On the other 
hand, the number of custodians is small as compared with European 
museums. The citizen of the United States rarely steals publie prop- 





#Annual Report, American Museum of Natural History, New York, iN, p. 24, 
' See my American Museum Reports, 1, p. 9, loc. eit. 
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erty, since he regirds it as belonging to him personally, whereas here 


in Germany, the authorities as proprietors antagonize the visitor, who. 


is treated more or less as an intruder, and deports himself in an unas- 
SUMINg Manner. 


From the foregoing it will be seen that the Americans assign a lead- 
ing part in the activity of their museums to the exhibition collections, 
which they arrange for wide circles of the educated, half-educated, 
and uneducated classes. At the same time, they foster the interests 
even of little children, and try to stimulate the older ones by offering 
prizes; they make the museums contribute directly to the cause of 
education by series of lectures, by popular publications, and by lend- 
ing collections: and they keep the doors of their museurs open to 
everybody from morning till evening. How far all this could he 
adapted to German conditions isa question which ought to be discussed 
In a separate article, 


l.—_THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
[Population §400,000, of, inchuding it surroundings, 4,000,000 inhabliunte, | 
lL. AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


In comparison with other cities of the Union, New York was very 
slow in organizing «a natural history museum, but when, in the year 
1860. it was decided to establish one, a project on the grandest seale of 
all was adopted and collecting was immediately begun in a compre- 
hensive way. 

The building occupies a detached position alongside of Central Park 
near preat business streets, and has a richly molded facade of red briek, 
syenite, and granite, with towers, jutties, balconies, roofs, ete., in mod- 
ern Romanesque style, approaching the French castle type, which was 
introduced into England some decades ago. This style has flourished in 
the United States chiefly through the influence of the architect Rich- 
ardson, The museum serves for anthropology, ethnography, arche- 
ology, zoology, paleontology, geology. mineralogy, and botany, The 
architects were, and still are, Vaux, Cady, Berg, and See. ‘The inner 
building, 153 feet long, 65 feet wide, and 101 feet high, the first to be 
completed, was occupied in I877. The existing collections were in the 
neantine accommodated in the old arsenal in Central Park. The 
height of the first foor is 18 feet; the second and third floors are 
together 30 feet, consisting in reality of only one floor and a gallery, 
the latter with a scpirate row of windows: the fourth floor 22 feet: 
and the fifth, 1} feet. The dimensions of the halls are 85 by 85, 155 
hy 74, 172 by WO, and 183 by 65 feet. In America they still reckon 
by feet, equal to 0.305 meter. 

About one-sixth of the projected building is now erected. The 
entire building when completed, which may not be for generations, 
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will ocenpy 13 acres," and will form a quadrangle with four courts, 
each 215 feet square. A dome-like central tower 300 feet hirh is also 
planned.’ The south side of this quadrangle, 750 feet long and 75 to 
i) feet wide, was completed in 1899, in addition to the previously 
built south arm of the central cross and the ground floor of the central 
building. as mentioned, and forms na palace six to seven stories high, 
including cellar and ground floor—from cellar to roof 127 feet high— 
which has already cost, together with furniture, #2,800,000,° and 
affords 148,000 square feet of exhibition space. The building sand 
furniture are paid for by the city by authority of the government of 
the State of New York. The city also owns the ground. In the year 
10, $150,000 was available for continuing the construction of the 
building. When the future completion of this enormous building: is 
considered ijt may well be asked whether so great a show museum for 
natural history can still attain its objects, 

The value of the existing collections is estimated at $2,500,000, and 
the library contains about 44,000 volumes. The annual expenses of 
$136,000 are borne by the city, under authority of the government 
of the State of New York; $93,000 of these expenses are made up of 
salaries and wages. In the year 1899, $48,000 additional was mised 
by private contribution. Of the 71 employees 14 are scientists, A 
president who serves without salary is at the head of the institution, 
under a board of trustees of 24 members, mostly patrons of the 
establishment. Together with the president, who is a layman, a 
zoologist or paleontologist looks after the general scientific inter- 
ests of the museum,’ which are discussed with the higher officials 
as in a university faculty. The institution is divided into six depart- 
ments:" (1) Public instruction; (2) geology, mineralogy, conchology, 
and marine invertebrates; (8) vertebrates; (4) vertebrate paleontology: 
(5) anthropology (physical anthropology, archeology, and ethnog- 
raphy); (6) entomology. 

Exch department is under the direction of a curator. Three of 
these curators have only two assistants each: one department has one 

“The area is 750) feet square, equal to about 13 acres, or as large as the ground aren 
Of the Brith Museum, which, however, now occupies only § acres with ite buildings, 
and as great a# the ground area of the Natural History Museam in London, of which 
only 4 acres are now occupied by the building jteelf, 675 feet long, or four times ns 
large aa the old market in Dreeden, 

'Tt is still a question whether this will be erected. The towers of the Natural 
History Museum in London are 192 feet high, 

©The building of the Natural History Museum in London cost $2,000,000, 

Tn 1801, 55,208 volumes. 

*Recently (1002) the post of a director waa created. 

J Now (1903) there are twelve departments, ax follows: (1) Public instruction: (2) 
geology and invertebrate paleontology: (33) Thainmalogy and omithology: (4) verte 
haute paleontology: (5) archeology; (6) ethnology: (7) mineralogy and ‘conchology: 
(8) invertebrate xookwy; (9) entomology; (10) physiology; (11) booke and publi- 
cations; (12) maps and ¢harts. 
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too little scientific help for so great a 


museum. It is under the 
formal control of the regents 
of the university of the State 
of New York tn Albany (see 
under Albany). The work- 
ing hours of the scientists 
are from 9 or 108. m. to 5 
p. m.; those of the other 
employees, from 7 or & to 5, 
For the increase of the col- 
lections 305,000 is appropri- 
ated annually, including the 
cost of expeditions, This 
sum is derived from private 
contributions, 3S1R.50) of 
which is interest ona fund 
thus established. 
Besides this, nhout $10,000 
are received from member- 
ship fees, and $1,400 from 
idmission fees, In 1800 the 
trustees expended S75. 000 ta 
mike good a deficit caused 
by purchases, ‘The museum 
is open daily from 9 to 59 
(Monday and Tuesday on 
payvinent of 25 cents entrance 
fee), Sunday from 1 to 6, and 
Tuesday and Saturday even- 
ingrs from S told. Children 
under S or v veirs are admit- 
ted only when accompanied 
by grown persons. In 1899 


: the visitors numbered over 


455,00) persons.” Umbrellas 
and canes ure checked free 

voluntary fees for this sery- 
ice ure not customary. In 
Iss, (1 public evening lec- 
tures were piven in a room 
on the ground floor, which is 


4 From such constant exposure to light, which, nevertheless, ie wenal in American 
MUSH, nny portions of the collections rapidly go te ruin. 
'This nomber has percolated not increased after three vears, for in 1M, 480, 000 


visitors were recorded; in 1000, 425, 422- 


aril in 101, 461,028, 
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105 feet square, and accommodates 1,000 persons. A new lecture 
room, 180 by 150 feet, designed to accommodate 1,500 persons, has 
been completed. It is situated under the projected central tower. 
These lectures were given by assistants in the museum, professors of 
Columbian University in New York, and other scholars. There is a 
more extensive series, intended especially for teachers, for which the 
State of New York appropriates $12,000. The entire series of lectures 
in 1899 was attended by more than 66,000 persons, of whom 15,500 
were teachers. There are also evening receptions and exhibitions of 
aclentific societies, 

The museum publishes annual reports (the thirty-first, for 1804), has 
Ll plates and {6 pages): octavo bulletins, with scientific papers and 
plates, of which 12 volumes have appeared; and quarto memoirs, of 
which 3 volumes are in print. There have also been published several 
illustrated cuides for certain departments; and an illustrated monthly, 
The American Musewn -fournal, has been started. The museum 
sends out series of scientific expeditions, which are constantly bringing 
ina mass of fresh material, including valuable purchases. In the year 
Lao, 2 zoological, 3 paleontological, and § anthropological expeditions 
were in progress. These 8 expeditions, devoted to the anthropological, 
archeological, and ethnographical researches in the country, added to 
the musenim 50,000 specimens, 

The building is fireproof, of brick and iron, the floors being covered 
with tile and marble mosaic, The furniture is of wood. There are 
almost 20,000 lineal feet of cases and desks, for the increase of which 
an additional $75,140) was available in 1900. The plant for heating, ven- 
tilating, and lighting is now in the cellar, but is, however, to be removed 
to one of the courts on account of the marked shaking of the building. 
This will require an expenditure of 340,000. The heating is by steam. 
Ventilators, driven by steam power, force fresh air through the shafts 
into the building. Electricity and gus afford illumination. The rooms 
in the cellar and gurret are spacious and light. Broad, slate-covered 
iron steps, in well-ughted staircases, lead from the bottom to the top 
of the building, but are little used, since large electric elevators, with 
necapacity of fifteen persons ench, are constantly going up and down. 
The architectural and color ornamentation of the interior is simple 
throughout, often, one might say, scarcely present—n feature which 
distinguishes this from many European museums in a most advanta- 
geous manner. The painting of the interior is white or of a uniform 
light color. 

Since the buildings as they now stand were erected separately during 
a period of over twenty-five years, something was necessarily gained 
by experience. The newer parts are more perfect than the older, 
and there can be no doubt that the remaining five-sixths of the 
museum to be constructed will be still better; since in such a complex 
mass of structures it is not necessary to maintain perfect uniformity in 
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the architectural details, slight departures are allowable from the gen- 
eral style to avoid defects brought to light by experience. Some of thw 
newest rooms leave little to he desired with regard to dimensions, light, 
and fittings, as also with regard to the electric illumination directly 
from the ceiling. It may he strongly recommended that in other 
similar buildings attention be paid to whut has here been accomplished, 

Each floor is provided with very long lines of fire hose, which are 
connected with steam engines; moreover, portable fire extinguishers 
are to be found everywhere. 
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The collections are still unequally developed, a fact which may be 
explained by their recent acquisition. America, however, stands in 
the foreground in regard to collections, Paleontology shows a certain 
preponderance. North American mammals and reptiles are especially 
well represented, The series showing the development of the horse 
and the rhinoceros deserve especial attention, as also the giant reptiles— 
for example, a gigantic plant-cating dinosaurian 62 feet long.* Special 





"Comerceruris supreme Cope, ee Memoirs, f, p, 5, 1899, and Bulletin No. 10, pp 
SIDE, with 13 feures, 
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attention is paid tothe art of stuffing and mounting animals.* Exam- 
ples of this may be found in the great groups of the American elk and 
hison, surrounded by artificial fol iage and the like, in cases 32 feet long, 
18 feet wide, and 14 feet high: and also in different groups of birds, 
as for example, the pelicans. There are 55 such groups of birds and 
20 of mammals displayed in as many separate cases, independent of the 
systematic collection. 

In a section of the local bird collection the residents are separated 
from the migrants, and the latter are arranged in such a manner as to 
show those occurring in the neighborhood in different months, an 
arrangement that stimulates observation of nature. There are alto- 
gether about 12,000 stuffed birds in the collection. Particular atten- 
tion should be called also to the room devoted to North American 
woods, especially to sections of the trunks, with the foliage, blossoms, 
and fruits in water color. Almost every forest tree north of Mexico 
is represented, The comprehensive collections of skeletons, displayed 
on the fifth story in a long corridor lighted from above, are practical 
and readily accessible. They lie in open, interchangeable, sliding 
drawers in cases with glass doors, so that the contents are readily 
accessible. ‘The collections of 15,000 mammal skins and 70,000 bird 
skins are kept in separate and well-closed tin cases of three different 
sizes, standing one above another, with light, interchangeable sliding 
trays—in arnringement to be recommended in case of lack of space. 
Disinfection is accomplished by means of hot air (127° C.), and also by 
hisulphide of carbon and by formalin.* 

Of the ethnographic and prehistoric collections, the American series 


“The first preparator, J. Rowley, has published a book on the subject, The Art 
of Taxidermy [New York, DD. Appleton & (o., 1808), in whieh may be found fur- 
ther information reganling some special methods, «© 

‘Some additional details regarding the collections may be given here. In the pale- 
ontological section are to be found the North American invertebrates of James Hall 
(see also under Albany), with their many types, which were purchased in 1875 for 
$70,000; the North American munumiials, reptiles, amphibian, and tishes of FE. TD. Cope, 
ae well ox hie purnpas mammals; the Terrell collection of fossil fishes from Ohio: a 
fine series of mon skeletons, and the rich returns of the expeditions which the 
misetim stnds outevery year Besides what has been mentioned, we may also refer 
to the series of Titonolherion especies and the Tifosurus Hypelor (Cope), over 80 feet 
long. The entomological section contains one of the forenwet general collections of 
insects in America, with about 400,000 specimens (Dresden hues 280,000) and expe- 
cally rich im types. The conchological section is conspicnous. The collection of 
tammal and bird skins is limited almost entirely to Amerion. It contains the 
ornithological collections of Prince Max von Wied from Brazil, with many types: 
that of G. N. Lawrence from North America, and D. G. Elljet's collection of Huem- 
ming binks. The mineralogicen! section is very lange and especially rich in jowols, 
which were collected by di, F. Kune, the ininersaLopint of the well-known New York 
firin of Tiffany & Co., for the Paris Exposition of 1889. Another collection by the 
sune mineralogist has just been purchased from the recent Paris: Exposition for 
$60,000 and presented to the musenm. (Mr. J. P. Morgan presented in 1901 the 
telebrated Bement collection of minerals, worth $20,000.] Finally, special mention 
may be made of a great collection of American building stones, 
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are noteworthy. The other regions of the earth, with the exception 
of the South Sea, are, on the other hand, as vet scarcely represented. 
The former already occupy five halls, each 85 by 188 feet long and 65 
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by 85 feet wide, and four other similar halls will soon be ready. The 
nine halls have more than 118,000 square feet of floor surface (the eth- 
nographic collection in Dresden, 2,600). The room devoted to North- 
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western Americ fn culture ( Pacitic coast), int its comprehe nsiv eness and 
Its rie ‘hness, makes a notable j impression. The exhibition i ix instr uctive 


because j it is arranged not only in reorraphical, hut alsa in sVstemulic 
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series, the latter particularly with regard to ornament and develop- 


ment of style in the artistic manifestations of the Indian tribes. The 
Mexican sculpture hall is equally rich and still more imposing, Here 
are casts, some of them colored, of monoliths, stelw, idols, altars, pil- 
lars, walls, ete., of the ruins of Mexico and Central America, the origi- 
nals of which still lie, with few exceptions, in the tropical thickets 
among the remains of ancient temples. There are also original stone 
sculptures from Copan and Yucatan, as well as ceramic and kindred 
collections relating to ancient Central American civilizations. Among 
these I may mention particularly the great series of nephrite, jadeite, 
and chloromelanite specimens, ® 

* The finest and most comprehensive collection of such nephrite and jadeite from 
jal parts of the earth is in posession of HH. HR. Bishop, BS] Fifth aventie, New York, 
who has prepared a greet work concerning them; it cost $40,000 to prepare the illne- 
tritionsalone. In itt, afterthe death of Mr. Bishop, this collection was in corporate 
in the Metropolitan Museam of Art in New York, which has thos acquired an ines- 
timable treasure, 

Tadd here a more detailed description of the ethnographic-archeological collection. 

Two rooms on the first floor are devoted to ethnology, one on the second floor to 
North American archeology, particularly collections from the Pueblo region: the 
third floor (gallery) contains South American collections; the fourth, collections 
from Mexico and Central America. Four additional rooms in the southwest corner 
ofthe museum, which has just been completed, are to be devoted likewise to anthro- 
polosy; on the firet foor a continuation of the ethnological collections; on the sec 
ond, of the collections of North American archeology; on the third, of the collections 
of South American archeology; on the fourth, continuation of the Mexican collec- 
tions. The ethnographic halls contain especially quite complete collections fram the 
North Pacific const of America, from the Eskimos from northeast America, from the 
islands of the Pacific Ocean, among them a series of old specimens in particularly 
good condition from Sew Zealand, Hervey, Fiji, Samoa, etc. (such as may also be 
found in Cambridge, Boston, and Salem), and excellent collections fron Mexico, 
Africa and Asia (excepting the Ainos) are as yet searcely represented, [There have 
Since been received large eollartions from (hina, } The nnrial report for 1RO0 ALY H, 
on page 18, “Onr collections from Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia, and many of the 
South Sea Islands are very pur." 

The collections from the North Pacific eomet depict the life in its different aspects 
A group of four figures of natural size shows the domestic life of the Indians of this 
region, and at the sume time the important part which the cedar plays in their 
economy. Alongside of it the employment of natural products is represented. 
Then comes a row of cases to represent the following categories: Art and industry 
products, household ntensils, travel and transportation, hunting and lishing, war, 
clothing aml ornaments, trule and exchange, music, decorative art, totemism, and 
religious ideas In this row of cases are bronght together the general characteristics 
of the North Pacific culture. Then follow cases showing the particular characteristics 
of the Tlingit, Haida, Tsimshian, Kwakiutl, Nutke, and the Salish tribes of British 
Colombia and the State of Washington. 

The collection ts important for an understanding of the artistic style of the Indians, 
particularly on account of the already well-explained objects from the North Pacitle 
coast, for an nnderstanding of the basket making of the States of Washington and 
California and of the style of ornaments of the Indians of the plains and western 
Mexico, ote. 

Toward the close of 1890 the Mexican senlpture room was opened, of which I have 
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It may be assumed with certainty that this museum will develop 
during the twentieth century into one of the foremost natural history 
institutions of the world; and its president, Morris K. Jesup, under 
whose personal, self-sacrificing,” widely influential direction it has been 
since 1881, is thereby setting up for himself a lasting monument," 


siven an iinstration in Plate II and plan on p. 235. Tt was described in Scimier, XT, 
iO, p. 20, by F. W. Potnam, the head of the department (and also director of the 
Peabody Mieeum of Archeology in Cambridge, Massachusetts), He considers this the 
most important collection in existence for the study of ancient Mexican and Central 
American civilization. [ present herewith an abstract of his deseription. 

Near the entrance the so-called “Great Turtle of Quiriqua’’ attracts attention. 
Beside it stands the “ Dwarf,” the smallest of the stele from the ruine of Quiriqua. 
A cast of the largest of these monoliths, 25 feet high, is in the hall below, On the 
night of the hall is a restoration of the sanctuary of the ‘Temple of the Cros," 
in Palenque, showing the position of the bas-relief known as the ‘Tablet of the 
Cross," with the officiating priests and an hieroglyphic inseription. Attached isan 
Ulnstrated label explanatory of this temple. In the adjoining table ease are several 
pleces showing hieroglyphics and figures made in stucco, which was widely used. 
The great “Calendar Stone," the most remarkable of Mexican seulptores, is ou the 
south wall. On the opposite side of the hall are many tine buereliefs from rains in 
Gintemala, Honduras, Palenque, and Yoeatan. Overs cose at the vaxt end of the 
hall isa group of stabs from Palenque upon which are many columne of hieroglyphs, 
Near by are casts of slabs from the ruins of Chichen Itza in Yucatan, also seulptored 
stone posts of a cloorway, upon which rests a carved womwlen lintel, To the right of 
this is shown the seulptured wall of a portion of « room ina tenn poles gut Chichen Item, 
on which are many homan figures and 0 feathered serpent. There is evidence that 
thisand many of the other sculptures were formerly painted in several colors, of 
which red, yellow, and blue predominated, as, for instance, the statue of Chac-Mools 
from Chichen Ttxa. 

There are aleo on exhibition Tarasean terra cotta figures and stone acu pines, 
original sculptures in stone from Copan and Yucatan, pottery from the ruins of Casas 
Grandes, iustrating a culture approaching that of the ancient Pochlo people of 
Arizona and New Mexico; and also jadeite ornaments, copper implements and orna- 
ments, carved stone yokes, a large term cotta human figure, and pottery vessels of 
many forme, all illustrative of the culture of several of the ancient Mexican peoples, 
There are collections made by Doctor Seler in Mexico and Guatemala, and valuable 
terra cotta figures found ina monnd at Xoxo, o cast of the inscribed stone lintel of 
the door of this tomb, and many vessels and skeletons. Finally, in a center case 
are varions facsimiles of Mexican and Maya manuscripts in European collections, 
Compare also Ehrenreich’s statements of the year 1595, regarding this department of 
the New York Museum in Zeitechrift fir Evhnologie, 1900, pages 4-8, with three 
figures, (Seealso, opening of the anthropological collection in the American Museu 
of Natural History, Science, 1900, pp. TA-T2S.— 1K, | 

“Tn the year 1809 alone, Mr. Jesup gave $30,000 to the museum. In the course 
of almost twenty years, during which be has officiated a4 president, he has expended 
mnormons suma on it, The Kerlin Geographical Society recently made him an 
honorary member in recognition of his services for the advancement of the sciences, 
He is at the same time still actively engaged in the banking business. 

® Tn conclusion, let me odd afew more detailed reqaurks 

The orientation of the entire building would have been more favorable if ite dingo 
nal had been torned on its central point whout 11 degrees, so that the facade, now 
completed, would face toward the southwest instead of toward the south-southwest, 

Sar uces 10g—2 . 








These columns also ran dircetly into the ceiling, The richly ornamented capitals 
in some halls do not harmonize with the prevailing simplicity of the interior decora- 
tions whieh ins great degree are worthy of imitation, except that in some of the 


Brooklyn, with more thaw 1,250,000 feNciteante haa toruind a pate of 
Greater New York since 1807. The Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences dates from 1824, and received its present name in L887, Its 
principal aim is the diffusion of knowledge by means of lectures, 
instruction, and museum collections. Its motto is from Washington's 
‘celebrated farewell address: * Promote: as An object t of primary 





In that case the long side would he les ox posed to the direct raye of the sun. It -*% 
would then have been unnecessary constantly to protect the collections on exhibition 
by window curtains, which, under the direct rays of the sun, change the proper color 


oof the objects and make conditions for exhibition unsuitable. This fact is nsnally 


lost sight of in connection with museum buildings, to the disadvantage of the collec 
hone installed in them., In the case onder consideration the lines of the existing 


streets were followed. The anconformity which would have oecurred by a elight 
turning of the building could, however, have been masked by planting groupe of trees 


and the like. The building is masive and imposing, with o rich moulding, added 

solely with a view to architectural effect. The arrangement of individual noome 

resulting from it is in many mses nnsuited. As is very often the case with muse- 

nme, this one was net built solely with reference to ite needs: that is, constructed 

from within outward and the outer form of the building made to conform to the inte- 

rior design. Thus, for example, the great projecting central part of the building 

darkens the halls lying behind it; the projecting towers produce inconsistency and 
irregularity ind nomber of the inner roome; the croesbars of the windows and-the 

window posts are too wide, and thereby unnecessarily reduce the light in the interior: 

Tn certain stories the windows themselves ought to have been higher and not extended 
down os far as the floor, for, had thie been the case, the only advantageous method 
of lighting, by upper side light, ete., would have been secured. 

The proportions of length, brewlth, and height of some halls, and the width of the 
spaces between windows in relation to the width of the windows, are often extremely 
well worked ont, so that individual portions of the museum, rather than the whole 
building, tunke the best ins pression. 

The forniture, cases, and desks are of wood, with heavy framework, generally with 
any crohns and relatively small plies, and thev are not dost proof, except in the * 
large show cases without door. It is the more astonishing that they have not intro- 
doced iron cues, such ws are te be found in many Ruropeain miscume, since Americn A 
is for in advance of Forope in fitting out libraries and archives with iron furniture, and 
anderstunds how to install it ina inore perfect manner than we have vet attained, . 
Objection may also be made te the dimensions and to the peculiar shape and the 
position of many of the cases with regard to the source of light. Too little regard "4 
hat been paid to the architecture in it» bearings upon the lighting irrangenvents; : 
thus several of the fine large groups of animals (the bisons, among others) are con: i 


— 
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siderably injured by reflections from the glass panes, which are distribated carelessly [i 1 
without consideration of the source of light. This, however, coulel easily be remedies, as 


For the sizes of the cases and their distribution, it would have been more ad vantagectis = 
if the iron-supporting columns hod stood farther toward the middle of the halls. : 


older parts of the bailding they are too rough. 
1 have ilready mentioned that the nomber of ar ienlific workers enuployed in this 
Innseith, Whieh is advancing with ginnt strides, is entirely inadequate. The tas 
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STUDIES ON MUSEUMS AND KINDRED INSTITUTioNS, 889 
importance institutions for the increase and diffusion of knowledge.” 


The society which composes the institute has about 6,000 members,“ 
who pay $5 entrance fee and annual dues, and is divided into 27 
scientific and artistic sections, which meet in different buildings, At 
the head is a president with a board of 59 trustees and 11 different 
committees, The members also are organized into a council and & 
committees, The whole establishment is under the nominal control of 
the University of the State of New York (see under Albany). It 


Of material which js continually flowing in from the nanny expeditions, donations, 
and purchases, can not be properly attended to nor scientifically treated. The 
employees are therefore overburdened, an evil Which I encounters) in many of the 
American museums, Their outward splendor are out of proportion to the number 
and position of the scientisi«en ployed inthem. The relative! yamall salaries usual in 
the United States, the instability of the positions (even under political influences), 
and the absence of the pension eyeterm contrast unfavorably with the conilitions pre 
Vailing in Europe, where moseume are better regulated and the positions nore secure, 
and are more in consonance with the principles of fairness, Certainly museum 
employers do not command the same respect and enjoy the same rights in the Union 
a In the Old World. The einplovee is at aditadvintuze: against the influential 
powers who furnish to the museums the means of existetioe, is too mnch deperclent 
Upon them, and too much restrnined in his rights. So much the more worthy of 
tnstinted admiration are the idealism and the splendid achievements of man ¥ brien- 
tific men working under unfavorable conditions. 

The lack of ao central expert administration in the New York Museum [a dinsctor 
tian slice boegeny notninated.—lW] is evident from the fact that all posible colors af 
hackgrounds and labels are met with, as well i greatly varied methods of meu ting, 
which are by no means all worthy of imltation. 

The animal groups are excellent! Ymounted, The secessories of leaves and flowers 
one careinily cust in wax wod conseqoently transparent and very Orie to natore, but 
somewhat obtrusive, There ix too much of this good work, forthe attention is diverted 
from the object of the exhibition, 

The thanner of Preserving the great skin collection in single tin boxes, with light 
trive of wood and pastebourd piled high one npen wnether, is inconvenient in fhe 
marrow rooms in whieh they are kept, although these boxes, whose lids ean be tuken 
off or tightly fastened with bolts, may in themselves he very practical. These trays 
an disinfected with bisnlphide of carbon, which must often be renewed, andl can be 
neither agreeable nor wholesome for the emplovees, 

The butterflies of the exhibition collection aro displayed in desks in a peculiar 
way, each specimen in a little pasteboun! box by itself, covery! with glass, on a thin 
eypeun: plate adapted to ite form—an irangement which requires much Pye andl 
produces, on the whole, a monotonous effect, however pretty each epecimen may 
look. On page $2 of the Annual Report for 1800 there ie an illustration of such 
clumey butterfly cose, The makers of thie method of preparation, Dente Brothers, 
of Wellesley, Mass, received at the Puris Exposition of 1900, a gold metal for their 
“vollection and preservation of butterflies,”’ 

Ido not, however, wish to be mnizunderstoml. The American Museqoy ad Natnral 
History offers something quite extraordinary and stands relative) ¥ Upon a very high 
plane, ao that one not only oy, but willingly does, overloak Minor defects. Besides, 
what matenum can be called fnliles | am convinces that this Tugnificenthy 
foundé|) institution, in its further evelopment, will in every respect he worth 
imitating. | 

“In 1902, 7,215 members, 
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Maintuins alsoa biological laboratory on the seashore, with 12 employ- 
ces, as wellas a larger museum for children in Bedford Park, the 
latter with 3 employees, one of whom is a naturalist.¢ The art build- 
ing on Montague street, worth ubout $125,000, stands finnncially and 
otherwise in close relation to the institute. The library inchides 
27,000 volumes, From June 1, 1848, to May 31, 1800, 3.506 meetings 
were held, including lectures, demonstrations, and class reunions, 
which were attended by over 860,000 persons. The Institute has an 
invested fund of over $250,000), and an annual income of $175,000, 
The city gives $50,000, by authority of the government of the State 
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of New York, primarily for the running of the museum, and $75,000 
are received from private donations. 


# The wneeum for children is designed for young people from 6 to 20 years of age, 
and ineclodes all homan endeavors and interests, eo fur as thev are comprehensive for 
vouth orean serve for their elucation. The ol jects chosen all heur a definite rely. 
tion to home life and sehool life.: In 6 rooms on the basement floor are collections 
of models, animals, plants, anatomical preparations and meteorological instruments, 
a Well asa lector: room which will accommodate 40, On the first Hoor are the 
library and administration rooms, ‘The rooms are prettily decorated, and. the eases 
are tow enough to cnable children to gee everything well, Many things are here 
brought together which are of interest also to grown persons. ; may mentee 
so-called type collection, euch as is used in elementary schools in France: [t con- 
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Not until 1500 did the Institute begin the founding of a museum, 
The cost of building and furnishing is borne by the city. Though 
not quite as large as the Natural History Museum in New York, it is 
planned on a great scale. The building ground is at the southwestern 
end of Brooklyn, on Prospect Hill, 175 feet in height, in an extensive 
partly-wild park of the same name, where 12 acres of land (750 by T25 
feet) are reserved by the city for the museum. The collections com- 
prise the arts and sciences. It is proposed to construct a square 
building in the renaissance style, with cupolas, facing almost exactly 
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north and south. Each side will be 560 feet long, thus OCCHPY Tg tn 
area of 7 acres, or more than twice the size of the old market in Dres- 


tains 5 minerals, 20 plants, 15 fossils, § worme, 3 echinoderms, 2 emba, 90 fhisacki 
10 mollneks, 2 fishes, J reptiles, 3 binds, and 2 mammals—altogether 186 species 
and cosix $23) in France. Further, as an example of how things are demonstrated to 
the children, to represent the leather industry there is shown a piece of animal hide, 
the different substances for tanning and dyeing, and aleo the bristles wed im thie 
manwiactire of brishes, Or eles, ona map of France, the wine districts are desig 


Hite! by small wine bottles, the coal districts by fragments of coal, the distribution 


of navigation by miniature motal ships, that of glaes manufactures hy little preces of 


wlass, ete, Nine handed pictores and tableans are hung opin succession, School 


tearhers can also tee the material of the collection in lectures to their pangeils, 
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den. It will have four covered courts and three stories, exclusive of 
the basement, und in the central axis a fourth floor, the upper stories 
with skylights. Surrounding it isan open space 125 feet wide, reserved 
for greens and shrubs, (An exact plan of the whole building muy be 
found in the eleventh Yearbook of the Institute. L800, pace $89.) The 
architects are McKim, Mead & White. 

The foundation was Inid in 1895, and in 1897 the first portion, the 
right wing of the north section, was completed (with exce ption of the 
statues of the chief frieze), This wing is 193 feet long, 43 by t+ feet 
wide, and 95 feet high (above ground). It is fireproof throughout, 
excepting a few wooden window frames on the ground floor (all others 
of iron), and a few oaken doors. The floors are supported by iron 
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beams and brick arches and are covered with terrazzo on 4 cement 
foundation. The facade is of white sandstone, hn rmoniously wrought, « 
This portion cost, with fu rnishings, about $375,000, and represents 
uboub one-thirtieth of the entire huilding. The erection of the central 
building of the north side of the main portal has been begun," for 
which $400,000 have been appropriated by the city. The collections 
are enlarged exclusively by donations. A learned director (at present 
a paleontologist) is at the head of the museum, which has LT employees, 
fof whom ure scientists,” and several honorary administrators of indi- 


© Finished in 108, 


A curator in natural history and anthropology and a ewrater in ircheolory snl 
ethnology have since been appointed, 
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vidual sections with their subordinates, The working hours are from 
1 to 6 on week days and the afternoon of Sunday; there is a weekly 
half holiday. The number of visitors in 1898-00 was about 93,000, 
Admission is free on Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, Saturday, and 
Sunday, even when these are holidays; on Wednesday and Saturday 
from 9 to 6; Thursday and Friday from 7.50 a.,m. to 7.45 p. m., and 
Sunday from 2to6 p.m. On Monday and Tuesday from 9 to 6 there 
is an admission fee of 25 cents; children under 16 years, 10 cents, and 
children under 14 years are only admitted when accompanied by a 
grown person, Umbrellas and canes are checked free, voluntary gifts 
for this service not being customary. The Institute publishes an 
illustrated Yearbook (the eleventh for 1895-90 hus 422 pages), as well 
as in anoual prospectus, which contains reliable information regard- 
ing the lectures, demonstrations, and instruction. The prospectus for 
1892-1900 contained 181 pages. The museum has as yet published 
only one catalogue of paintings (in two editions, 1808 and 1900), and 
an illustrated catalogue of the Goodyear collection of photographs of 
Italian architecture and sculpture (1806), which were taken on one 
of the museum expeditions (1895)."| Other scientific expeditions are 
projected. 

The distribution of space and the lighting of the portion of the 
building now standing are excellent.’ As in the Nutural History 
Museum in New York, the halls are almost without ornament. The 
wills and ceilings are white or of a uniform color, the lobbies and 
staircase light gray. ‘This deserves special mention because the 
collections of so many museums, at least in Europe, are rather 
injured than benefited by too much decoration, or by the style of the 
decoration of the galleries, The engines for heating, ventilating, 
lighting, and electric power are located in the basement, and cause a 
shaking in certain portions of the building. The steam radiators 
are placed mostly under the windows or near them. A hot-air plant, 
bewides, run by the steam engine, heats all the halls through openings 
about two-thirds above the floors. Ventilation is accomplished by 
means of an electric ventilator in the roof, but this does not seem 
free from objections. The problem is seldom well solved in large 
buildings. In the axis of « well-lighted, spacious, spiral staircase 
(iron steps overlaid with slate) an electric elevator runs to the roof. 
from which, on account of the high situation of the building, may be 
enjoyed a fine, extensive view, with the Botanical Gardens and Pros- 
pect Park in the foreground. The basement is 25 feet high and con- 











'The publication of a Science Bulletin and of Memoire of Art and Archeology have 
aino> begurn,— 1M. 

‘Tn this north tract the anfavorable position of the entire building with revurd to 
the points of the compass is les apparent because the south side, whieh will adjoin 
a covers! court, is in part protected from the rave of the sun, 
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buns exhibition rooms, administrative rooms, and machinery rooms. 
Fach of the three floors contains four halls for collections—one 110 
by 38 feet, one 42 by 42 feet, and two 16 by 40 feet. The first story 
ix 29 feet high, the second, 22 feet: the thind, with skylight, 24 feet. 
All may be brightly lighted by electricity. Hand tire extinguishers 
are found on each floor, and on the ground floor a line of hose 1) 
feet lone. 

The basement contains a geographical collection, with Many Teepe. 
The hall in which this is kept is plainly furnished and well lighted 
from both sides. ‘The walls are light green, the ceiling white, and the 
floor of dark cement. 





Fide. t—Brooklyn Institute of Arte and Sciences, Picture gallery, 


The first story is devoted to sculpture, The rreat hull, where are 
found Greek and Roman statuary, is excellently lighted from the 
north side | VW means of upper side windows. The white casts are 
tastefully mounted on dark green pedestals against a light olive-creen 
ckeround. The celling is white, the window frames are i very 
light ocher, and the floor is fmy mosaic, as are the other floors. The 
south side consists of a solid wall v ithout windows. on the upper part 
of which the Parthenon frieze is displayed. Comfortable benches 

* This is the picture gallery. The halle of the Dreslen picture gallery, erected by 


(i. Semper, ure nearly 50 feet high: they ore, in fact. much too high, and the #«ky- 
lights are too small, so that the halls are insutticiently lighted.—1003. 
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invite the visitor to prolong his stay, In this section is the magniti- 
cent collection of Italian photographs of Professor Goodyear. 

The second floor is devoted to natural history and prehistoric objects 
with special reference to America, The large hall is lighted excel- 
lently from both sides except when the sun shines in from the south. 
The cases stand at right angles to the wall spaces between the windows, 
by which the best possible effect of lighting is attained. The walls 
are cream colored, the ceiling white, and the window frames ocher,* 

The paintings are on the third floor (lighted from above), most of 
them provisionally loaned. The great gallery is not yet overfilled, 
and is furnished with comfortable benches, The walls are light 
Pompeian red, the ceiling white. Picture galleries are seldom seen in 
which the examination of the works of art are so little disturbed by 
the surroundings. The collection is, for an American collection, rich 
in landscapes of the seventeenth century and other works of the old 
misters, as also in pictures of the French school of 1830, 1 give in 
alphabetical order the names of the artists who are represented by 
more noteworthy paintings: Corot (4), Cortese (2), Courbet (3), Cuyp, 
Daubigny (8), Deeamps (3), Diaz (5), Dupré (3), Etty (2), Fyt, Gains- 
borough (2), Géricault (2), V. Goyen (2), Hals, Hobbema, Lorrain, 
Marilhat, J. Maris (3), W. Maris (2), Mauve (7), Metsu, Michel (3), 
V. Mieris, Millet, Morland (3), Pannini (3), Rembrandt, De Reyn, 
liosn (5), Rousseau (3), Ryckaert, Stork, J. Vernet (3), Vollon (2), 
Wilkie, Wilson (3), 

The collections, noteworthy as they already are, may still be regarded 
merely as. beginning of much greater achievements. One might well 
wish to live to see the completion of the entire building, since it 
promises to be a highly creditable accomplishment, and the devotion 
of the citizens of this rich city guarantees that the museum will not 
luck good collections. 


4. METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART. 


“For the purpose of establishing and maintaining a museum and 
library of art, of encouraging and developing the study of the fine 
arts, and the application of arts to manufactures and practical life, of 
alyancing the general knowledge of kindred subjects, and, to that 





«The cases are of wood, with clumsy framework, not meeting the present resyaire- 
nents (eee remarks on the American Museum of Natural History, p. 335, footnote, | 
Ina boilding where everything is fireproof—which even has iron window frumes, 
something very hand to find anywhere elee—it is strange that the kindred iden of 
Introdncing iron furniture did not occur to the builders. 

The collection is still unequally developed. We may make apecial mention of the 
buttertly collection of nearly 100,000 specimens, with more than 1,200 types (the 
Dresien Museu: has about 40,000 specimens, including abont §,000 species), No 
special care has as yet been bestowed upon the methods of exhibition, 
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vend, of furnishing popular instruction and recreation,” the Metropoli- 


tan Museum of Art has been Planned, to occupy several detached 
buildings covering more than 18 acres of ground in Central Park, 
about half a mile from the Natural History Museum, Up to the 
present one building has been completed. It is 345 feet long, 324 
feet wide, and between 1876 and 1898 was erected in four sections 
by the elder Hunt on sloping, and, partly for that reason. deep-lving 
ground. It has four courts, a cellar, ground floor, and one additional 
story, and is constructed of red brick with gray granite trimmings, 
which looks very attractive, particularly in summer when the park is 
green. The older portion is in Italian gothic, the newer in renaissance 
style. The principal entrance is on one of the narrow sides, The cost 
amounts to $500,000), with $65,000 additional for interior furnishings 
aod 300,000 for the power house. “There is, besides. an imposing fire- 
proof building of gray sandstone in the best renaissance style, 305 feet 
long, 103 feet wide, and 88 feet high, connected with the former on ‘te 
rear side bya middle wing 107 feet long and 64 feet wide. ‘This build- 
ing was not finished, however, at the time of my visit. The architect 
of the new building is the younger Hunt. It cost $1,000,000; the 
interior furnishings and the power house $290,000 ndditional. The 
eity donated the ground and also, by authority of the vovernment 
of the State of New York at Albany, bears the cost of Hi hdinge anc 
makes an annual appropriation of $100,000 for the running expenses, 
These amount to about $180,000, of which 310,000 go for salaries and 
wages. The hilance is paid by the corporation that founded the 
museum in 1870, from the interest on its funds, which amount to 
$550,000," and from private donations and special sources of income, 
such as annual dues (about $20,000 from 2,000 members ut $10), 
entrance fees (on two days of the week. $5,000), sales of catalogues 
(33,000), ete, 

Until 187% the collections were stored, one after another, in two 
private houses. Patrons Pure, ond continue to give, the menuns for 
purchases, and donations and bequests were received in such profusion 
that the large halls of the present museum, comprising together 
almost 3} ucres of space, were overcrowded after the first twenty 
Years, They are now relieved by the removal of a portion of their 
contents to the new building, and the great hall of the latter is to be 
devoted specially to sculpture. The library has over 6,000 volumes, 
The value of the collections is estimated at more than 39,000,000, The 
building is open on week days from 10 to 6, Monday and Friday for 
nonmembers at an admission fer of 25 cents: also on these two days 





oThe second large building has sines heen completed (LK), 

“Now (103) finished, 

*The museim in 1901 received $5,000,000 upon the death of Mr, Rogers, one of 
ite Lrostees, 
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from § to 10 in the evening, and Sunday from 1 o'clock to dark. On 
shorter days the building is closed before sundown. Children under 
T years are admitted only when accompanied by grown persons, Copy- 
ing is allowed only on Mondays and Fridays. The number of visi- 
tors in 1599 was 540,000, of whom about 200,000 came on Sundays. 
Entire schools of 300 pupils often come and spend the whole day in 
the museum. Umbrellas and canes are checked free, Voluntary con- 
tributions are not customary, but something is paid for depositing 
packages and the like. 
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oe METROPOLITAN! MUSEUM) OF | ART (7 
Pid. 10—Metropelitun Mosewm of Art. Plan of first floor, 





There has been published a series of catalogues, for the most part 
undated, on ancient Cyprian terra cottas and vases (8,654 numbers),# 
the ancient Cypriun stone sculptures (1,514 numbers), the Egyptian 
antiquities (2,206 numbers), the plaster casts and bronze reproductions 
(1,063 numbers), the hand drawings (882 numbers), the gems (331 

















"The best and fullest publication on the Oyprian vie of the collection is to be 
found in W. H. Goodyear's Interesting work The Grammar of the Lotux, 1801, 
Pp. 220-253 and 2-400. | 
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numbers), the inetal reproductions (396 numbers), the Asiatic seal 
eylinders (M10 numbers), a part of the Chinese porcelains (1885), as 
well as a catalogue of old and new paintings, with 671 numbers, and 
one of spoons, with 300 numbers (1899), There are also published 
under the auspices of the museum engravings of some of the most 
Important paintings, and (1S85-1804) an atles of the Cesnola collec- 
tion of Cyprian antiquities, with 300 plates. A report is published 
every year; the thirtieth annual report, for 1899, with 68 pages, 
There is at the head of the museum a director, who is under a board 
of trustees of 30 members, with a president of the corporation, ‘There 
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Pig. T.—Metropolitan Museum of Art. Flan of ecconed font, 


are also 9 different committees. The employees number about 100, of 
whom 5 are scientists. After the opening of the new building the 
number will be considerably increased. The working hours are from 
7,5, 9, or 10 in the morning till 6, or sundown when the sun sets before 
6, and also while the museum is open in the evening. There is an 
hour intermission at noon. From 6 to 10 p. m., six watchmen are on 
duty, from 10 p.m. to 7 in the morning a night watch. More than 
L100 copyists, draftsmen, etc., made use of the collections in 180%. 
In winter free lectures on art are delivered every Saturday. beginning 
at 11 o'clock, which are attended mostly by women. Evening recep- 
tions for the members are also held, 
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The center of the building is oceupied by a large hall with skylight 
and galleries. In its four corners are somewhat narrow and steep 
wooden staircases, running to the second floor and to the eellar. In 
the latter are located a restaurant, and other conveniences. In the 
halls of the ground Hoor the windows are placed so high that cases 
can stand against the walls beneath them, an arrangement that looks 
well, but which does not appear everywhere to answer the purpose on 
account of the reflections and the deficiency of light. The floor is of 
white marble. Almost the whole second story is unsatisfactorily 
lighted by skylights, and in the picture galleries the light is further 
impaired by the plate glass, with which all the pictures are covered. 
The floor is made of parquetry, with an underlayer of cement one foot 
thick in the picture galleries as a protection against fire. In the sum- 
mer the ventilation seemed insufficient. All the rooms can be lighted 
hy electricity. The heating is by steam. The power house is located 
ina separate building. 

In the middle hall ts displayed a collection of casts and models of 
antique and medieval arehitecture—among them, on a large scale, the 
Pantheon, Parthenon, Temple of Karnak, Notre Dame (this model cost 
820,000), Guild of the Butchers’ House in Hildesheim, and many others, 
mostly with single parts of natural size beside them, and In every case 
photographs of the whole. In the other halls of the ground tloor the 
collections from the Cyprian excavations are specially important. 
These demonstrate the Oriental influence on Graeeo-Roman art in 
vases, terra cottas, glasses, great stone sculptures, bronzes, ete. This 
most complete provincial collection shows in series the transitions from 
the prehistoric time, 1,200 years B. C. and earlier, to the Roman and 
Christian period of the fifth century, and is consequently very instruct- 
ive. It cost S60.000, A precious collection of glisses from the most 
“remote times to the present also deserve particular mention. 

On the second floor the modern portion of the picture gallery is 
first to claim the attention, A collection of equal value is not to be 
fornd in Europe. Only the following names need be mentioned: 
The two Achenbachs, Bastien-Lepage, Benjamin-Constant, Rosu Bon- 
heur (Horse Market—which cost $60,000 and was a gift to the 
Museum—and others), Bonnat, Bouguereau, Breton, Cabanel, Corot, 
Courbet. Couture, Defregger, Detaille (Defense of Champigny and 
others), Diaz, Gainshorough, Gallait, Gérdme,, Hébert, Henner, Isa- 
bey, Israels, the two Kaulbachs, Knaus, Leighton, Makart, Manet, 
Mux, Metssonier (Friedland LSiiT- which cost itd CMD ane Wis fi 
gift to the Museum—and others), Menzel, Millet, Munkacsy, Piloty, 
Reynolds, Richter, Sargent, Scheffer, Stevens, Troyon, Turner, 
H. Vernét, Villegus, Voltz." The entire collection could not be 


———— 





win ri Mr. Robert GF. Dion bequeathed to the Museum a valuable collection 
of modern paintings worth $250,000), 
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classified by the schools of art represented because individual collections 
must remain intuct in accordance with testamentary provisions. The 
systematic arrangement of such collections is rightly considered as of 
less importance than their acquisition. Frequently, also, large sums 
are bequeathed for their preservation, In the other halls of the 
second story miny also be noted the great collection of musical instru- 
ments of all peoples and periods (concerning which a profusely illus- 
trated work by M. E. and W. A. Brown appeared in 1888)" the 
ceramic collection, particularly from China and Japan, as also the 
Cyprian gold ornaments on exhibition in a room, which includes only 
precious articles of every kind. 

A practical contrivance, which enables one to look through a series 
of volumes of photographs without exposing them to Injury, shonld 
he mentioned. The books lie in glass desks, and when one wishes to 
turn over the separate leaves it is hecessury to reach through an opening 
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Fic. 12—Metropolitan Mosenm of Art. Sketch af completed building as planned, 


in front, which may be closed | Y means of a slide. A catalogue of 
the photographic collection may also be used in like Mer, 

The value of this Museum (I have only laid stress upon a portion of 
it) is, notwithstanding its youth, very great, and its further develop- 
ment will be still more remarkable, as more objects of art are constantly 
flowing into the New World from the Old: so, in studying the art 
history of Europe and Asia, the collections of the United States may 
not in the future be overlooked,¢ 
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“Two catalogues of thie collection have since been published, with illustrations. 

"We may bere add some remarks which could not be so well embodied in the 
text: 

The buildings lie in about the sume direction as the Natural History Museum. 
The new building did not appear to me to be very happily joined to the oll one. In 
the old building the entrance of the light through the windows [a nNnnecnssarily 
obstructed by the division of the windows into two parts and their shaded interior 
position. The exhibition in the great middle hall! gives an unplewsaunt ini presaion, 
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4. NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY—ASTOR, LENOX, AND TILDEN 
FOUNDATIONS, 

This library originated in 1895 by combining the Astor Library, 
which was founded in 1849 and opened in 1854, and the Lenox 
Library, which was founded in 1870 and opened in 1878, with the 
Tilden bequest (1887) of $2,100,000) and 20,000 volumes for a public 
library. From plans drawn by Carrére and Hastings there is now 
being erected in the best part of the city (Fifth avenue) a magnificent, 
monumental building, which is to be completed in about four years, 
at a cost of $2,000,000 to be paid by the city through authority of 
the government of the State of New York in Albany. Five hundred 
thousand dollars were made available for the purpose in 180 asa first 
instalment. As the two libraries named will soon disappeur as such, 
only a few remarks concerning them will suffice. 

The Astor Library, in Lafayette place, near the busiest portion of 
the principal street (Broadway), is supported by the beqnests and 
donations of the Astor family, amounting to $1,750,000. It is located 
ina two-story (in the middle portion three-story) building of red brick 
in Romanesque style, 200 feet Jong and 100 feet wide, which was built 
in three sections between 1855 and ISsl. The Tilden Library is also 
installed here. The library consists of ubout 350,000 volumes, most 
of them of rather a general character, and 1),(4) pamphlets, besides 
incunabula, mannseripts, and autographs. One peculiarity is note-. 
worthy, that the books, arranged on the shelves according to subjects, 
are accessible to the public with certain limitations: but at present this 
especially on account of the arched ceiling, like that of a railroad station, which is 
not reliewed by the decorations, The unsysteniatic armingement and the incomplete- 
ness of the collections is fully explained by their newness, Considering the magnifi- 
cence of the collections it would be ungracious to dwell upon their fanlts, particularly 
a these objectionable conditions are improving from day today. T mention the lack 


of good arrangement becwuse it may partly be explained from the fact that many gifts 


have to be accepted and placed on exhibition in order not to lose patromage—an evil 
which ie: met with in many American museums. Such elements as do not fit in a eol- 
lection can only be cnlled out after the lapee of many vears, 

The importance of the comprehensive and celebrated Cyprian collection can not 
be fully appreciated on account of ita unscientific arrangement, The finds are oo i 
arated (they probably were never kept together) and there exists no chronological 
requence atall. The (riental, Grecian, and Cyprian types in the vases, terra cottas, 
flies, and stone eculptures are everywhere mixel together, Unfortunately 10 
information whatever is given the visitor by labels. He does not get moch more from 
ihe handbooks, since these are limited to brief descriptions. They are, indeed, 
welcome but not sufficient foran understanding of such objects. One must, there- 
fore, regret not being able to derive the foll benefit from thie tine collection. even 
after several visits, which it should be capable of affording. The unsystematic 
arrangement of the collection is alse particularly striking in the room on the second 
tory devoted to precions ornaments. On the other hand, care has been bestowed 
npon harmony of arrangement in the entire museum, so that the general Lay precede 
produced is one'of pleasnre and grandeur. 
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privilege is somewhat restricted on account of the overcrowded con- 
dition of the library. It may further be remarked that the newest 
acquisitions are placed together on a bookstand, and are freely acees- 
sible to readers. The furniture is of wood. Only a few iron shutters 
and fire extinguishers serve as a protection igainst fire, It is open 
ilaily, except Sundays and he lidavs, from 9 to 6, and is lighted at dusk 
by electricity. Children under 15 yeurs of age are admitted when 





Fio, .—New York Public Library. Plan of basement 
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accompanied by grown persons. Umbrellas and canes are checked 
free of charge, Fees for this service are not expected. Hooks can 
be examined only in the library itself. There are 214 seats, a certain 
portion of one of the three great reading halls being reserved for 
ladies. From July 1, 1808, to June 30, 1899, 358.000 volumes were 
msec by Sh,000 readers (an average of 247 daily), apart from the refer. 
ence library of 4,500 volumes, which is f reely accessible to every body 
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in the reading rooms. In the year named only + volumes disappeared. 
About 100 persons are employed in the library. It has published a 
few annual reports, several indexes und lists, and vight volumes of a 
catalogue with supplement (1861 to 1888), which, however, extends 
only a late as LSS80). 
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Pid. 14.—Sew York Poblie Library. Pian of first foser- 
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The Lenox Library oceupies a detached position in the best part of 
the city on Fifth avenue opposite Central Park. It contains also col- 
lections of different sorts. It is of two &tories, fireproof, of white 
sandstone, with two one-story wings projecting at right angles. In 
the style of the Ecole des Benux Arts, it is recognized us one of the 
best specimens of Inter Parisiun architecture, being of imposing 
appearmnce within and without, with the exception of the great cor. 
ered steps leading to the entrance, The hook stacks are of iron. 
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The brary contains 160,000) volumes, particularly Americana, Bibles 
(10,000 volumes), Shakespeareann, and music, besides about 75,000 
pamphlets, 400 manuscript volumes, 600 volumes of. incunabria, 50,000 
letters, 4,000 maps, etc. Nothing is lent out. There are 25 employees, 
The visiting hours, ete., are the same as in the Astor Library. After 

dusk the library is lighted by electricity and open to visitors. There 
are 108 seats. In 1598-99, 68,000 volumes were used by 26,000 readers 
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Fig. 15.—New York Publle Library, Plan of second fioor 
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fan average of 84 daily), besides the use of the great reference li brary 
of 5,000 volumes in two reading rooms. Only two books were stolen 
and 25 mutilated in the two libraries together, 

On the second floor there is a gallery of 400 paintings, for the most 
part modern—among them works hy Becker, Bierstadt, Rosa Bonheur. 
Bouguereau, Brogik, Church, Constable, ¢ opley, Corot, Delaroche, 
Detaille, Diaz, Gainsborough, Géréme, Hibner, Huntington, [nness, 
Knaus, the two Koekkoeks, Landseer, Leslie. Lessing, Macdraxo, 
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Meissonier, Munkiicesy, Pine, Reynolds, Schreyer, Stuart, Troyon, 
Turner, Verboekhoven, H. Vernet, Vibert, and Wilkie. There is also 
a small collection of statuary and prints; and, finally, some minerals, 
ceramics, glass, ete., in wooden cases. The number of visitors to the 
museum was 34, (0i0," 

The Lenox Library published or printed between 1879 and 1893, 
seven Contributions to a Catalogue of the following contents: The 
Hulsius collections of voyages; the .lesuit relations; the voyages of 
Thévenot; the Bunyan, Shakespeare, Milton, and Walton collections: 
also the letter of Columbus on the discovery of America (1492), as 
well as catalogues of paintings of the Lenox and Stuart collections, 
and twelve short title lists. 

The new library, which embraces the two justdesecribed and the Lenox 
collection, and has been administered as the new library since 1806, is 
controlled by a director, under a board of trustees of 21 members, 
with a president at its head, and also 5 committees, nominally con- 
trolled by the University of the State of New York. (See Albany.) 
All the following applies to the Astor, Lenox, and Tilden libraries 
together. The New York Public Library will soon be increased by a 
reat distribution section, which will include all the public libraries 
belonging to the city. New York hus too long been without such a 
eentral library. More than 600,000 books and pamphlets are now 
accessible and about 75,000 are not yet installed.” In 1890 more than 
115,10) readers called for over 500,00) volumes, without including 
the reference library—an average of 347 readers daily. In the year 
named the extraordinarily large increase of almost 165,000 volumes 
and pamphlets was recorded. The average annual increase is now 
estimated at over 50,000) numbers; 3,925 periodicals were received, of 
which 1,207 were American and 0% German; 819 of these were dona- 
tions. There were 148,000 parts of periodicals consulted during last 
year, an average of more than 500 daily.“ The annual increase 
amounts to 644") numbers, including 48 dailies, 545 weeklies, 1,075 
monthly and 580 yearly papers." Allof these are purchased. In 1899 
more than 91,000 volumes and pamphlets were catalogued on 225,000 
eards. The catalogue of the reading room, accessible to all, contains 


New York ae three public picture willeries: Those of the Metronalite Museu, 
Brooklyn Institute, and Lenox Library. Of prominent private galleries I may 
mention those of C. T. Yerkes, HW. ©. Havemeyer, G. W. Vanderbilt, G, Gonld, 
and W. A. Clark. 

‘Tn 1002 there were 777,768 books and pamphlets in the library. The Berlin 
Library has over 1,000,000 volumes and manuscripts, the Puris Library nearly 
3,000,000, the British Mneemm from 4,000,000 to 5, O00), (tM), 

QIn 12, 4,495, 

#Tn 1002, 226,396. corrent periodicals were called for, being a daily average of Th 

“Tn 12 the averwe of separate numbers of periodicals (exeloding annuals | rarktcunl 
daily was 250, the total number for the year being 86,400, 
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up to the present 600,000 cards, with author and subject entries in 
alphabetical sequence. The author and subject cotalogue now includes 
only half of the library. Two hundred thousand volumes and pam- 
phiets are covered by an author catalogue only, while 40,000 are 
still uneatalogued. The catalogue system is new and will be published 
later, The library now makes a specialty of official publications of 
governments and public administrations of all countries, as well us 
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Fig. 16,—Sew York Public Library. Flan of third floor 
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everything relating to societies, A monthly bulletin, the fourth 
volome of which is in course of pubs] lation, which annually amounts 
to 500 pages, gives an account of what is done in the library, specities 
monthly the most important Lequisitions, contains bibliographies, 
copies of documents and letters, ete, A’ handbook of 64 pages 
relating to the New York Public Library was recently published 
(1900), Tolerably full instruction in library science is also riven, 
With so comprehensivea programme, such lofty sims, and consider- 
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ing the inclination of the Americans toward greatness, it need scarcely 
be said that the new building has been planned on a corresponding seale. 
lt is about 350 feet long, 250 feet wide, 68 feet high in front, 98 feet 
in the rear (that is, about the size of the German Reichstag building), 
with two open courts, each $1 feet square. 1 consists of three stories 
and a basement, connected with one another by elevators and stairs. 
It is fireproof throughout. This library differs from many others in 
not haying the main reading room situated centrally in a lofty, 
spacious hall, as is generally the ease, but in the back part of the — 
topmost story, occupying, in several sections, almost the entire length 
of the building.* It is also noteworthy by having the iron book- 
stacks, seven stories high, located under this main reading room, 
beginning in the basement. They are 270 feet long, 72 feet wide, 
and altegether 53 feet high, affording space for 1,250,000 volumes, 
while another quarter of a million can be provided for elsewhere. 
The delivery desk for these is located in the middle of the main 
reading rooms, connected with the underlying bookstacks by means 
of book lifts. The rooms for lending books outside of the building 
are situated in one of the courts in the basement and ground floor, 
A possible extension of the library to a capacity for 5,000,000 volumes 
is provided for by the park lying behind the building. There will be 
about 800 seats in the main reading room, besides about six special 
study rooms in the third story and seats in the special libraries (Grov- 
ernment publications, Oriental literature, sociology and political econ- 
omy, mathematics, physics, chemistry, maps, music, Bibles), There is 
also a reading room for children and a newspaper and periodical room 
in the second story. The whole manuscript section is asa safe for 
itself. The power plant will be located outside of the building, The 
other details may be seen in the ground plans. 

The land, buildings, and books of the united libraries are worth 
about $3,600,000, There is, besides, an invested fund of $3,000,000, 
yielding $125,000) interest, seven-eighths of which is applied to. 
administrative purposes. After the completion of the new building, 
however, ample provision will be made by the city for running 
expenses, 

There can be no doubt that the New York Public Library, under the 
administration of Dr. John 5. Billings, who has been director since 
LSiM3, will become a model institution, and, supported by the liberality 
of the rich New Yorkers, it will be a magnificent ornament to the 
great city. 

@ Thie is also the case in the Chicago Public Library. 

'Sinee Mr. Carnegie has, in 1901, presented $5,200,000 for 65 branch libraries in 
New York, the task of the public library has been enormously increased, as they are 
all to be under the administration of the New York Public Library, Alremly, in 
1 2.000.000 hooks were in circolation for home use from 17 brinch libraries. 
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The founding of King’s College by royal patent of ¢ reorge IT dates 
buck to 1754—before the Declaration of Independence of the United 
States of America, in 1776; therefore the university is one of the 
oldest organizations in New York. In 1897 it was removed to Morn- 
ingside Heights, in the northern part of the city, between One hun- 
dred and sixteenth and One hundred and twentieth streets and Tenth 
and Eleventh avenues, except that the medical faculty (College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, founded in 1807), and incorporated in 1891, 
remained in its three buildings in Fifty-ninth street, Smiles away where 
it had in 1887 acquired model new buildings and furnishings, pro- 
vided almost entirely by the Vanderhilt family ut a cost of $2,500,000, 
among them an anatomical laboratory for 400 students, a model of its 
kind. I here treat only of the new university, which was erected in a 
uniform style from maturely considered plans, and, besides Thy 
other advantages, already before completion, possesses two especial 
wttractions—the power house and the library. The university ocet- 
pies its third location since it was founded as King’s College, almost 
one hundred and fifty years ago, and the medical faculty its sixth. 
This frequent removal might nt first sight appear to be a disudyan- 
tage, but has in fact proven to be a great ailvantage, because, pushed 
farther and farther outward by the growth of the city, the new build- 
ings could in their new locality always be made to conform to the 
altered conditions, whereas elsewhere such new buildings can gener- 
ally be acquired only after lony periods. 

The university occupies an isolated position on an elevated tract, 
where presumably it will suffice the wants of the next generations, and 
even after the adjacent portions of the city are more closely built up, 
it will still occupy a comparatively open position, notin direct eontact 
with the city’s noise and traffic. It oecupies historical ground, asa bat- 
tle was fought there in 1776 during the war of the Revolution against 
England. In 1812, also, fortifications were erected here during the sec- 
ond war with England. After 1825 an insane asylum occupied the site, 
In 1892, ata cost of $2,100,000, an area of 1 by ucres was acquired by the 
university on this rocky hill for a new site. ‘The nature of the ground 
admitted of making « plateau 750 by 575 feet—that is, somewhat more 
than three-fifths of the entire tract—150 feet above the near-by Hud- 
zon, and 25 feet above the streets: jn size about the same as the Dres. 
den “ Zwinger,” with its surrounding gurdens, It is, therefore, notso 
very large and issmaller than the site of the Natural History Museum, 
2 miles away. In 1893 the university purchased at the Chicago 
Work’s Fair for $3,500 the university plans sent there by the Prussian 
educational department, which now hang on the walls of the architec- 
tural section of the library; and in 1894 it aceepted the building plan 
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worked out by the architects, McKim, Mead & White, for the build- 
ings in the Italian Renaissance style, According to this plan 14 
separate buildings lie to the right and left of the library in four groups, 
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Fio. 17.—Columbia University, General plan of Cnlverity bimblikineges. 


embracing as many courts. 


Behind it is the University Hall, 300 feet 


in length, containing a theater (for 2,500 persons), a dining hall (for 600 
persons), the gymnasium, and the power plant for the entire univer- 
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sity. A handsome model of University Hall is exhibited in the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art, mile and a half away. Only the front 
part of the hall rests on the plateau itself, the main portion of the 
building extending along the back slope of the plateau, which has a 
steep descent of 58 feet, so that in the rear the structure rises to an 
inposing height of 136 feet, while in front it is 69 feet high, These 
lower-lying portions of the site, affording a park-like green with 
old trees, are to be inclosed by four dormitories." The buildings are 
69 feet high, the outer ones haying four stories and two hasements, 
which is made possible by the sloping nature of the ground, 

Four of the great outlying buildings for lecture rooms, laboratories, 
and collections are completed: ulso the library and the power plant of 
the university hall, and the gymnasium with its baths. The foundation. 
stairs, balustrades and the like are of granite; the library is of white 
sandstone; everything else is of red-brick construction with sandstone 
trimmings. The walks are paved with red brick. ‘The whole makes 
an imposing as well as. an agrecable impression, gay in summer from 
the green color of lofty trees and grass plats. Kverything is fireproof; 
the framework is of iron; the floors, walls, and roofs are of hollow 
brick; the stairs are of stone or of iron and stone, The iron pillars 
rest in sheet-iron sockets, which are tilled with loose asbestos, The 
doors and window frames are of wood: the windows ure of plate class. 
Everything is done according to the expressed principle that the best 
is net too ood and is in the end the cheapest. 

The buildings hitherto erected cost $4,250,000;" those yet to be put 
up will reqnire $5,500,000. The total cost of the university build- 
ings will amount to $15,000,000,° and they will accommodate 6,000 
students and 600 teachers, Already the aggregation of buildings— 
Columbia University, National Academy of Design, Grant Mausoleum. 
St. Luke's Hospital, and St. John’s Cuthedral— splendidly situated on 
the high bank of the Hudson in the midst of carefully tended parks, is 
regarded as the future ‘*Acropolis of the New World.” 

Columbia is exclusively an endowed university, and although it hus 
the authorization of the State of New York for its founding, it has 
never received 4 State appropriation, That such a considerable sum 
for # university can be raised entirely by private subseription i« char- 
acteristic of Americans and is an argument for the social justifien- 











oSee lnstrations in Columbia University Quarterly, 1, 1899, p. 149. ‘Two five-story 
buildings are planned 156 feet in kength, and two 200 feet in length and 40 feet 
wide, which will accommodate altogether about 450 Audents, and will cost abet 
$750,000. 

bAn @&xact statement of the eos may be found in the report of the president of 
October +, 1808, reprinted in report of the Commissioner of Education, 1807-08, I, 
p. 1707, Washington, 180. Sep alan Anenee, XI, p. 116, January 18, 101, 
©The Strassburg University buildings cost $8,750,000. 
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tion of their proverbial wealth.’ In America the obligations imposed 
by the position of wealth are well discharged. Columbia is governed 
privately by self-chosen trustees, and is only nominally subject to the 
control of the regents of the University of the State of New York in 
Albany. It now bas an annual income of $400,000 from its endow- 
ment of $12,000,000, and tuition fees amounting to $375,000. Its 
current expenses amounted in 1899 ‘to $837,500"; such a deficit of 
$42,000 is, however, of no. consequence, since persons are always 
found who make it good. Nor is a momentary debt of $5,000,000 
very oppressive, as it will soon be paid. In 1890 a number of bene- 
factors together contributed $75,000 for current expenses alone and 
$500,000 for endowment funds, besides a hospital worth over $500,000) 
with an endowment of $875,000. The current annual expenses of the 
University of Berlin amount to $750,000; those of the University of 
Leipzig, $625,000, of which $500,000 are appropriated by the Royal 
Saxon Government. The city of New York, with its 4.000.000 popu- 
lution, has about the same number of inhabitants as the Kingdom of 

#1 cite only a few of the great university endowments, The dates given in paren- 
theses indicate the year of founding of the universitica mentioned. The Stanford 
family gave $30,000,000 (1801); Jotins Hopkins (1867), $3,750,000; J. Gr, Clark (1887), 
$3,000,000; W. C. de Pauw (1837) and J. B. Colgate (1519), $1,500,000 each; J. N. 
and H. Brown (1764), $750,000 each for the university bearing the name of these 
feunders; J. D. Rockefeller (1866), $10,000,000 for Chicago; 5. Capples and K. 5. 
Brookings (1900), $5,000,000 for Washington im St. Lonis; the Vanderbilt family, 
€3.750,000 for Vanderbilt University (1872) and Columbia, in New York; J. Rich 
and A. Packer, $2,000,000 each for Boston (1569) and Lehigh, in South Bethlehem 
(1866); 7. ©. Green, $1,750,000 for Princeton (1746); Seth Low and J. Loubat, 
$1,500,000 and $1,250,000, respectively, for Colombia (this university received in the 
last ten years endowments amounting altogether to $7,000,081); E. Comell, H. W. 
Gage, and ©. H. Payne, $3,500,000 for Cornell (1865); J. Lick, $750, (48) for Berkeley 
(1888). Yale, in New Haven (1701), received $5,000,000 from different donors; 
Wesleyan University, in Middletown (1891), $2,000,000; Cincinnati (1819), $1,500,000; 
Harvard, in Cambridge (1636), receives on an average $1,000,000 to $1,250,000 every 
year (last year $1,625,000), etc, G. Peabody gave $6,000,000 for various scientific 
institutions: DD. B. Fayerweather, $6,250,000. This makes a total of between 
$100,000,000 and $125,000,000, and vet i# only a fraction of such gifts for universities 
and scientific institutions, as may be seen from the list given in the New York 
World Almunar, 1900, p. S10. In the year 1890 alone abont $75,000,000 were 
donated for universities, colleges, schools, and libraries. E. D. Perry ( Education 
in the United States, edited by NX. M. Kutler, Albany, 14), p. 304) euye: ‘It is 
truly encouraging for the fnture of elucation in America that so many of her mil- 
lionaires are willing to give freely of the fortunes that they have accumulated, and 
that those who give the most should set the example of intrusting the application of 
the funds to those who best understand the needs to be met.” [The above lists 
were nade up in 1900, but would be considerably emlarned to-day, Mr. Camegic 
alone har given away $100,000), (0H), | : 

'These figures are only approximate. [ may mention for comparison that the 
annual current expenses of Johns Hopkins University, in Baltimore, amount to 
only S20a), (NM), 
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Saxony. Leipsic has 3,500 students, Columbia University about 4,00), 
of whom, however, only about 2,000 correspond to our students, 
These remarks are merely thrown in without any desire to compare 
the two universities. 

There is an extraordinary difference among American universities, 
About twelve or fifteen correspond to our twenty-one German uni- 
versities, and even these can not be compared without hesitation, 
because they combine with the university to a greater or lesser degree 
some of our “gymnasium” classes, and stand, moreover. upon quite 
different stages of development. Almost every American university 
has a college.* which in its first two or three years corresponds some- 
what to our **obersecunda” and “* prima,” and only in its last years 
to the first year of our universities. On leaving college the student, 
after passing an exumination, receives a degree of bachelor of arts, or 
the like, and, if he so chooses, then enters the university proper, which 
is organized into faculties (*‘ schools”) as among us, The individual 
who leaves college in order to begin his life work possesses, therefore, 
# higher education than our young men who leave the rymnasium for 
the university. After attending the university for two years the 
student obtains the degree of master of arts, or the like, and after one 
or more additional years of study, the degree of doctor. The students 
at American universities sre accordingly divided into undergraduates 
(in the college), graduates or postgraduates (university students in the 
more restricted sense), and special students. The latter are either 
nongraduates or persons who, after completing their college course, 
pursue no regular faculty studies, but immediately apply themselves 
to special studies, which lie without the scholastic organization. The 
American student is permitted to pursue special studies earlier than 
the German student, and the students in general have a relatively free 
choice of their lectures, as in the German universities, which is 
also already more or less the case toward the close of the colleginte 
COUTSe, 

A person thoroughly uequainted with German and American uni- 
versities, Prof. H. Miinsterberg, of Cambridge, Massachusetts, once 
declared (Der Western, Chicago, December 3, 1893), with regard to 
Harvard, that the examination for the degree of doctor of philosophy 
as the last period of the graduate school (that is, the philosophical 
faculty) represents a stage of scientific maturity far above the level of 
the average German doctor; that the examination for doctor in Har- 
vard was more like the German examination, which admits the young 
scholar to the office of an academical teacher fey Privatdocent id theun 





# Lately students have been admitted to Colombia without knowledge of the Latin 
language, so that there the rudiments are also tungrlit. 
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like the German examination for the degree of doctor.” This equality 
with German universities applies, however, only to a very stnall pro- 
portion of the 150 American scholastic institutions that call them- 
selves universities, to say nothing of the 350 colleges." Besides 
Harvard in Cambridge it may perhaps apply to the following: Chi- 
cago, Columbia in New York, Yale in New Haven, Cornell in Ithaca, 
Pennsylvania in Philadelphia, Michigan in Ann Arbor, Wisconsin in 
Madison, California in Berkeley, and Stanford in California. Johns 
Hopkins in Baltimore has virtually dispensed with a ** gymmasium "like 
collegiute preparation, and consequently most nearly resembles a 
yerman university, to imitate whose organization an avowed tendency 
exists in many American universities. Princeton, indeed, possesses 1 
college, but only a philosophical and theological faculty. The twelve 
here mentioned (Harvard, Johns Hopkins, Yale, Columbia, Cornell, 
Chicago, Stanford, California, Princeton, Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
Pennsylvania) have quite recently formed a closer union. Clark Uni- 
versity in Worcester comprises a philosophical faculty with 11 teachers 
and 34 students (1900), and recognizes the pursuit of science as its tirst 
object, with teaching as somewhat subordinate. Thus every one of 
the American universities ought to be especially characterized. We 
can not in general speak of the universities of the U nited States as we 
do of the German universities. These matters are known to every 
educated American, and nothing is more preposterous than to look at 
all of these universities of the Union as alike. I must let the matter 
rest here with these few gencral remarks, but refer the reader partic- 
ularly to the chapter The American University in the work entitled 
Education in the United States, edited by N. M. Butler, Albany, 
J. 8. Lyons Company (1900), I, pages 240-319. 

Columbia University has the following six special faculties to govern 
Columbia College: 

Juridical faculty, school of law, for common lnw.* 

Medical faculty, school of medicine, 

Philosophical faculty, school of philosophy, for philosophy, philol- 
ogy, literature. 

# Quite recently, and after a longer experience in America, Professor Mineterberg 
confirms this statement in the following words: | have no doubt that the doctor 
degree in Harvard ranks higher than in any German oniversity. [It occupies a 
medium place between the German doetorexamination and the examination for the 
position of aeademical teacher, in part lie corresponts to the German civil-service 
examination, (Zukunft, No. 34, 1900, p. 380.) Prof. P. Haupt, of Baltimore, in a 
letter addressed to me confirmed thia with reference to Johns Hopkins. 

* For a better understanding of this subject, Minsterberg’s remarks in the above- 
cited excellent paper, American Universities, in #ufwnfl, No. 35, 1000, p. 385, may 
be oonenl ted. 

e Sener, TOU, p. G2. 

fee aleo Columnina University QGuerteriy, 1, 1899, p. 1X, 
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Political economy faculty, school of political science; for history, 
national economy, public law. 

Natural science faculty, school of pure science, for mathematics und 
mitural science, 

Technical faculty, school of applied science, for mining and metal- 
lurgy, chemistry, engineering, architecture. 

Here, therefore, we have u technical high school combined with the 
university. The tendency to spread out in this direction has recently 
developed more or less among our Germun universities. Columbin 
College is not strictly separated from Columbia University. Under- 
graduates—that is, students of the collere—imnay take certain courses 
of the university. 

Two other institutions are closely connected with Columbia, namely, 
Barnard College and Teachers’ College.” Both are near by, semurated 
only by the width of u strbet, but on their own fround., Barnard 
College is intended for women, and corresponds to Columbia College 
formen, Teachers’ College is a seminary for male and female teachers 
Ob dt university basis, Barnard Col lege was founded and endowed in 
[$50 hy former President Barnard of Columbian, It isan independent 
corporation, but the courses of instruction and examination are pre- 
scribed by Columbia, and Columbia professors lecture in the institu- 
tion besides others appointed by Columbia, Students of Barnard Col- 
lege may also attend certain advanced lectures in the university and 
take university degrees. Teachers’ College was founded in 1888 and 
united with the university in 1898. Certain lectures may also be 


‘attended by Columbia students, These two colleges, therefore, form 


part of the university, have the university president as president of 
each, but are financially quite independent. Their budeets are not 
included in the figures given above.< Their students, however. are 
included in the foregoing estimate. Barnard College has $17 students, 
and Teachers’ College 365, besides 750 whose relations to the establish. 
ments are not so intimate, while their professors also lecture outside 
of the colleges. The university itself had in 1809-1900 9,456 students, 
of whom 460 were undergraduates, 1,996 graduate students, and 30 
nongraduates, making a grand total of 3.888. 

Columbin is less intimately connected with the Union Theological 
Seminary on Sixty-ninth street, about 3 miles distant; with the 
American Museum of Natural History, where, among others, the 
laboratories for anthropology and paleontology are Joeuted, with the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, both in Central Park, about 2 miles 
distant, and with the New York Botanical Garden= in Bronx Park, 
about 5 miles from the university buildings, where also the her- 


St when Colts Unirersity Quarterly, 1, 1860, Pl, and TI, 10, p. 242, 
* For the latter seo also Cilumbin University (hearterty, 1, 1800, Py RE carpe] 
© Lbinite recently $1,000,000 were donated to Teachers’ Colhion far (ornitorivs. 
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barium and a portion of the botanicnl library of the university are 
deposited, and where the more adyanced botanical Inboratory courses 


are held. In July and August summer courses of thirty lectures 


each on ten topics are delivered in the university. At the instance of 
the New York Chamber of Commerce, a commercial high school will 
soon be organized. Finally, during the winter, the professors give 
free public courses of lectures in the two museums above mentioned 
and in Cooper Union, a great free institution for the dissemination of 
learning, with 3,500 students and 2,000 daily readers in the library 
connected with it. Numerous scientilic societies hold sessions now 
and then in the rooms of the university, such as the National Academy 
of Sciences, the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, with its nine sections, and also the American Astronomical and 
Astrophysical Society, the American Chemical Society, the American 
Mathematical Society, the American Physical Society, the Geological 
Society of America, the American Entomological Society, the Ameri- 
can Forestry Association, the American Society for the Promotion of 
Engineering Education," and others. It is, therefore, a center of 
greatly divergent and broad intellectual interests. 

At the head of the university is a president, under a hoard of 22 
trustees, who form a self-perpetuating body and appoint the president, 
At the same time 5 committees on finance, buildings, promotions, 
instruction, and library officiate. The university employs 55 regular 
and 14 special professors, 240 assistants, etc., and 12 administrative 
officers, besides 150 persons under the superintendent of buildings, 


ao New York itself is the seat of many scientific societies, Only the following trees] 
be named (from Education in the United States, edited by N. M. Butler, Albany, 
H, 1900, p. &72): The New York Academy of Sciences, founded in 1817, whose four 
aections (astronomy and physics, geology and mineralogy, biology and anthropology, 
and psychology and philology) meet monthly. (On the 244 of October, 159%, I 
attended an interesting seion of the section for anthropology and peychology, 
which was held together with the Anthropologien! Clob, with Prof. Franz Boas as 
chairman.) The academy also holds gener! sessions, Every year a reception ts 
given, with demonstrations of scientific progress. It publishes octavo annals are 
quarto memoir. Its library contains 18,000 works, A scientific allianee inelodes 
the academy and the following local societies: Torrey Botanical Club, New York 
Microscopical Society, Linnean Society of Mew York, New York Mineralogical Clob, 
American Mathematical Society, New York section of the American Chemical 
Society, aml the New York Entomological Soriety, It is the intention to erect a 
central building for this scientific allianes. The Preliminary List of Atmerican 
Learned and Falocational Socteties, published by the Bureau of Education in 1506, 
enumerates 62 scientific societies In New York. 

*The position of the “Privatdocent” is not known in Columbia, nor in any 


American university. | may mention that the profesor of American universities: 


generilly taken yearsleave of absence on half pay every seven years, bot may divide 
euch leave of absence through several years. This may have turme! out to be a 
necessity, inmstninch a a prolonged journey in Eorope is of the greatest importance 
to moet of them, A similar privilege ought, however, aleo to be granted to the 
Enropean professors, 
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among them technologists, since a portion of the new installations 
and the greater part of the repairs are made on the premises. The 
university, therefore, employs a staff of over 500 persons, all told, 

Each student pays $125 to S200 anally for all instruction. The 
university authorities estimate his “onunl expenses in New York at 
between $375 and S825, according to his requirements—8550 for 
medium accommodations,” Kighty-tive fellowships and scholarships 
are bestowed annually, amounting to almost $60,000, and whoever hus 
attained the degree of doctor of Philosophy in Columbia tiiy continue 
his work in the laboratories free of charge. These fellowships and 
scholarships vary between $125 and $550, most of them $500, and the 
holder of fellowships need pay no college fees, A committee of pro- 
fessors aids poor students in order that they may support themselves 
while pursuing their studies ns private teachers, translitors, writers, 
evening school Instructors, truvelingr COM DANTONS, stenographers, ty pe- 
writers, ete. The student who usks this aid js respected all the more 
for it by his colleagues, . 

The university annually publishes a catalogue, which contains 400 
to 1M) pages of accurate information. a report of the president, of 
over 100 pages, catalogues of lectures of each faculty with all possible 
special data for the students, comprehensive pamphlets of 100 or more 
pages; and also, beginning in 1890, a Quarterly, whieh treats only of 
affairs relating to the university proper, A bulletin appeared from 
1890 to 1898. In 1897 a small album of 48 pages was published with 
many illustrations and plans, entitled “Columbian University,” which 
gives an excellent iden of the Whole establishment. Finally, from 
ISMf to 1900, 16 volumes of a scientific character have appeared in 
quarto, octavo, and duodecimo (each yolume complete in itself), 
together with serial publications of eleven different departments 
(contributions, memoirs, or studies), and five periodicals, which are 
conducted hy members of the faculty, 

The power glan?.—It was Planned to build a power house for heat- 
ing, lighting, ventilating, water, electricity, mechanical power, com- 
pressed air, ete., directly on the banks of the Hudson River, but a 
short distance from the university in « straight line, in order that ecm 
could be unloaded directly from the vessels into the boiler house. 
The pipes and cables were then to have been led up through a tunnel, 
but this project was not permitted by the city authorities as the near- 
by residents thought themselves damaged by such a plan. In conse- 
quence of this a handsome boathouse was erected on the ground al ready 





“In Harvand the expenses are estimated at &500 to 3600, in Yale $700, in Philadel: 
phia $450, Each student costs the American universities from $125 (at Vassar 
College for women) to $400 (Leland Stanford Junior University): in the German 
universities the cost averages $175, as estimated from a total expenditure of about 
35,750,000) for 33,500 students. 
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purchased on the banks of the river, the gift of a patron, and the 
engine house was built under the University Hall in a room 145 feet 
long, 100 feet wide, and 38 feet high, For this purpose, together 
with great tunnels to connect all the buildings, the drains, cellars, coal 
bunkers, and ground floors, more than 80,01) square yards of rock had 
to be quarried, The machinery is driven by a 4,000 horsepower 
engine, that requires 15,000 tons of coal a year, 4,000 of which can be 
stored at one time. In order to protect the buildings from the vibra- 
tions of the powerful engines, their foundations were all united on 4 
single wall base separated from the foundations of the buildings; this 
had the desired result. 

The steam-heating apparatus is installed according to the so-called 
direct-indirect system (that is, radiant heat and warmed ventilating 
air), and goes through thousands of feet of pipe. The exhaust steam 
from the engines sulfives for heating the library and the University 
Hall, Automatic thermostats regulate the temperature of all the 
rooms. The ventilator drives 1,250,000 cubie feet of air a minute 
through the building. Nowhere is it renewed less than six times an 
hour, in some rooms twelve times. The piping for water, gas, com- 
preased air, vacuum, etc., is unusually extensive, the chemical institute 
alone having over 6,000) discharge pipes and connections. Exually 
enormous is the length of wire conduits for light, power, telephone, 
electric clocks, signal clocks, watchmen’s time detectors, electric ele- 
vators, ete. The cost of the machinery, without counting the prepa- 
ration of the foundations, was $200,000, that is, 850 for each horse- 
power. The power house itself under the University Hall, including 
tunnel and coal bunkers, cost $350,040. The heat, light, and electric 
appliances for the buildings still to be erected will cost 3550,000, 
The whole power system, therefore, will cost about $1,125,000. 

The entire power plant was most carefully planned and executed in 
the highest style with regard to solidity and neatness, The subter- 
ranean rooms are excellently lighted and are models of cleanliness— 
the whole a work of art comparable to the power plant of an immense 
molern ocean passenger steamer. It should also serve as an object 
lesson for the technical department of the university. It is managed 
by 18 men, who work in three relays of eight hours each, and receive 
$10,000 in wages. The annual expenditure for coal amounts to 
$14,000.29 After all the buildings are completed the expenditures for 
coal will increase to $27,500 and wages to $15,000.° 

The library will some day form the center of the entire university— 
an excellent iden. It is situated at the top of a gently rising ground 











*They are not allowed to burn soft coal in Rae York, a polies reptitation which 
would be very appropriate for Dresden. 

‘See E. A. Darling, The Power Plant of a University, with 27 plates and figures, 
Transuctions of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, XX, 1890, pp. 663-724, 
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at the head of broad flights of steps. In Romanesque architecture 
 aecording to the French conception, magnificent with its tine pillared | 
portico and dome rising above the whole, it is worthy of comparison 
with the best modern buildings of European capitals, Three stories 
surround an imposing central hall, and the whole rests upon a raised 
ground floor 200 feet square. The center of the dome is 187 feet 
‘above the surface of the ground. ' 

~The library also accommodates those faculties whose equipment 
consists only of books and who, as vet, have no building of their own. 
‘Thus, the northern wing belongs almost exclusively to the law faculty. 
On the second story is the section of the library belonging to that 
faculty; on the third the reading room, with 140 seats; on the fourth 
an auditorium for 240 hearers; all three, like the raised ground floor, 
containing side rooms for administration, seminars, professors, and 
students; constituting, so to speak,a building for the law faculty 
within the university library.” They are, however, already thinking 
of erecting « special law building. 

The schools of political science and philosophy are in like manner 
accommodated in the western and eastern wings; only that here, 
instead of the reading room on the third floor, eight seminary rooms 
are to be divided into library sections which will serve for the corre- 
| sponding schools; that is, for philosophy, pedagogies, literature, phi- 
; lology, politic! economy, public law, and history. Twosuch Seminary 
rooms for Latin and Greek are located on the second floor. This is an 
ingenious arrangement, which, so far as I know, has nowhere else been 
carried out in this manner. A half story of the entire wing forms a 
single room, the inner three-tifths of which are aceupied by 26 hook- 
stacks, for the most part 20 feet long, while the outer two-fifths are 
empty. One can therefore look through from one end to the other, a 
distance of 110 feet. In the partition planes of the two-sided hook- 
stacks of 12 by 12 feet run massive sliding doors of oak, reaching to the 
ceiling, of such dimensions as are perhaps seldom seen, These, how- 
ever, may be easily handled, and by their means the outer open space 
may be divided into as many larger or smaller single rooms us may be 
desired, up to eight each, Every such room is provided with tables 
and chairs, so that one may sit secluded in the library of any par- 
ticular branch. This arrangement seems to me as original as it is 
practical. The library is not so much « storehouse for hooks as a 
laboratory for study with hooks. Exactly as much care has been 
bestowed upon the reader as upon the books, On the fourth floor of 
eich of these two wings there are four auditoriums, each accommo- 
dating 34 to S58 persons. as well as administrative and other side 
rooms. In the south wing, moreover, there are two wuditoriums, 
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exch for 188 persons. From the upper floors a splendid view of the 
surrounding region may be enjoyed, as is also the case from the other 
university buildings. 

The library has « total capacity for 1,500,000 books. It contains at 
present about 300,000, and about $0,000 pamphlets. The increase of 
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the last year amounted to more than 25,01). A special donation of 

S15,(MK) was received for the purchase of books. It is estimated that 

the annual average increase will reach 18,000. The bookstacks are 

distributed im three stories, two stacks always standing one upon 

another; that is, arranged in each story independent! y of the others, 
wat mcs LEMS 24 i 
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With the exception of the round wooden stacks in the rotunda and the 
old wooden ones in the basement they are of lacquered iron of dark* 
green color, with similar movable veneered shelves (4-7) that may 
be easily adjusted, so perfectly finished that their surface feels like 
velvet. Lam not acquainted with such excellent work of this kind in 
Europe. 

The repositories have an intermediate space of 24 feet only, but may 
be brightly lighted by electricity. They were put up in the herrin- 
ning without any intention of utilizing the daylight. On the ground 
floor there are special fireproof vaults for rare books, a provision 
which is lacking in most European libraries, In the central rotunda, 





the galleries of which are supported by 16 cost ly green granite pillars 
2 feet high, with gilded Ionic capitals, there are 158 seats. In its 
entire desien and in its artistic ornaments, ulthough the decoration is 
not yet entirely finished, the rotunda constitutes 4 great attraction, 
The reference library comprises 10,000 volumes, The newly-aequired 
hooks are deposited fora time in this reference library. An alpha- 
betical card catalogne," arranged systematically and very carefully 





“The library i# arranged and catalogued according to the Dewey system, com- 
pleted by Cotter (Dewey was director of the library nntil 188%), Milkan ( Cengra. 
kotaloge, 1808, p. 20) writes, after Billings, that the Dewey system is naw being replaced 
at the Columbia University library by another. This, however, is not the cus. Twas 
told that they were satisfied with the system and that they could get along very well 
with it. ; 
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prepared, is accessible to everybody. The reading room is open on 
week days (with only four exceptions during the year) from 8.30 
o'clock in the morning till 11 o'clock at night; during the summer 
holidays (July to September) till 10 o'clock. The library is enviably 
easy of access. Up toa late hour in the evening everyone has 
unlimited freedom of reference in all rooms open to the public. 

The order cards are forwarded by pneumatic tubes, the books 
return on small lifts driven by compressed air, In the evening the 
lofty reading room, in addition to the direct electric lighting, sufli- 
cient in itself, is brightened up by a so-called “* moon,” that is, a great 
globe suspended in the middle, on which electric light is thrown from 
the eight corners of the upper galleries and reflected from it. Beside 
the central hall is located a special library with its own reading 
room—the architectural library with 16,000 volumes. The valuable 
folios are kept in a horizontal position in separate iron repositories on 
copper rollers, and are thus very easily handled without injury to the 
hinding. This arrungement is as perfect and as artistic as that of 
the above-mentioned hookstacks. | may note also among the special 
sections, a Goethe library of 1.200 volumes and a Kant library of (04) 
volumes. 

The hooks are consulted chiefly by professors and students, who are 
permitted to take them away. Last year more than 77.000 volumes 
were thus taken out by about 3,000 persons. No record is kept of the 
attendance within the library, but all the seats in the reading rooms 
are usually occupied. Outsiders may consult books only in the library 
itself. Nine librarians and 22 assistants and cataloguers attend to the 
needs of the library, together with 29 copyists and NeSSengers, 
Altogether 67 persons are employed, including 33 women. 

The building itself is of tireproof construction throughout, but has 
wooden furniture (except most of the bookstacks) and wooden doors 
und window frames, The floors are stone, covered partly with pur- 
quetry and corticine, a very elastic kind of linoleum. 

A wonderful spirit of care and order is everywhere apparent. 
Even in the anterooms the same elegant solidity prevails as in the 
sulptuous main rooms. Very few institutions of the kind could be 
compared with this one. 

The cost of the library amounted to $1,250,000, $600,000 of which 
were for the interior f urnishings, It was opened in 1887. 

I must refrain from describing in detail the four following build. 
ings with their institutes already completed, and must limit myself to 
short accounts: 

I. The building for natural history and psychology (Schermerhorn 
Hall) is 215 feet long and 85 feet wide. The two basement floors, the 
first story, and half of the second story are devoted to mine ralopy and 
geology; the other half of the second story to psychology, with labora- 
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tories after the Wundt pattern. Psvehology is diligently fostered in 
the universities of the United States even more than in Germany, and 
Columbia University ranks among the first in this respect. Quite 
recently J. D, Rockefeller gave $100,000 primarily for the better 
endowment of this chair. The third story contains seven other rooms 
for psychology, the remainder for botany. The fourth flour is devoted 
to zoology. Each of these sections has its museum for instruction, its 
reference library. its laboratories and lecture rooms (the large one for 
250 persons), und the necessary anterooms. This was not carried out 
according to a fixed plan, but no pains have been spared to adapt every 
detail to its special objects and to work each out as completely as pos- 
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sible. Toward this object advantage has been taken of the experience 
not only of America but also of Europe. The Prussian university 
plans at the Chicago World's Fair, the purchase of which was men- 
tioned on #& previous page, were of special value in this connection. 
The buildings, which are situated entirely on the plateau, have four 
stories above the ground floor; those erected on its edge have six on 
the outer side. The entire furnishings, including the cases containing 
the collections, the doors, and the window frames, are of wood: in 
other respects the construction 1s quite fireproof. The floors of the 
corridors, the laboratories, and the stairs are partly of marble, partly 
of other stones, marble mosaic, or asphalt: the floors of the lecture 
rooms, offices, etc., are of fireproof material, with parquetry of pine 
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oroak. In the reading and college rooms the parquetry is covered 
with corticine, 

The above remarks apply also to the following three buildings: 

2. The building for physics, astronomy, mechanics, English, and 
rhetoric (Fayerweather Hall) is 155 feet long and 60 feet wide. On 
the two basement floors, and on the first and second stories, physics 
is tanght, the large lecture room having a capacity for 152; on the third 
floor is the section for English language and rhetoric with a lecture 
room for 140 students, and four rooms for 60 each, and the fourth is 
devoted to astronomy and mechanics, with one lecture room for 100), 
and three for 50 each, 

o The building for chemistry and architecture (Havemeyer Hall) ts 
215 feet long and 85 feet wide. On the two basement floors, metallurgy 
is taught; on the first to the third stories, chemistry (the lecture room 
for $25); on the fourth, architecture, with a large drawing room for 
about 150 students and a library, museum, lecture rooms, and special 
study rooms. 

4. The technical building (engineering building) is 155 feet long and 
60 feet wide, with museums, laboratories, workshops, lecture rooms, 
the largest for 146, drawing room, ete. ‘The fourth story is almost 
entirely occupied by a large room for drawing, containing 78 tables. 
The workshops in the neighboring Teachers’ College are also utilized 
by the students of the mechanical section. 

These buildings cost between $300,000 and $600,000 each, altogether 
about 81,750,000, Three of them beur the names of their founders. 
Kigeht similar ones are still to be erected; among them, one each for 
the law faculty, for philosophy and pedagogies, for history and polit- 
ical economy, and for philology. There will also be a college building, 
eosting $312,500, Between these structures, to the cast and west of the 
library, a chapel will be built, for which quite recently an anonymous 
patron donated $100,000, and a student's clubhouse, which is already 
in course of construction." Two older buildings, West Hall and Col- 
lege Hall, erected in [878 and 1882, formerly used for different uni- 
versity and college purposes, than at present, will be torn down as 
soon as they can be replaced by buildings provided for in the plan. 
It would, therefore, not be worth while to describe them more minutely. 

Finally, the gymnasium under University Hall is especially worth 
seeing, on aecount of its fitness and elegance. It has, perhaps, hardly 
unequal of its kind. Manly sport plays a still greater part in America 
than in England, The main room, which occupies two-thirds of the 
building in the rear, is of apse form and measures 35 feet in height, 
LHS feet in length, and 14 feet in width, with an area of 16,000 myuAre 
feet, where athletic, gymnastic, and calisthenic exercises may be con- 


_ 





8The chapel and clubhouse were completed in 1903. 
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ducted. An elliptical running track, constructed with extraordinary 
care, and which ulso extends through the front third of the tuilding, 
15 11 feet broad and 555 feet long." Its ends are slanting with the 
outer edge 28 inches higher than the inner edge. In a mezzanine 
story are located rooms for fencing, boxing, and hand ball. There 
are 32 shower baths with marble walls, as well as 1,600) iron lockers. 
Half of the room under the gymnasium is occupied by a swimming 
tank in apse form; 100 feet long, 50) feet broad, and 4 to 10 feet 
deep, with a capacity for nearly 260,000 gallons. The water is 
constantly renewed, twice filtered, heated to 68° F., and then cooled, 
Mlectrie currents radiate through it from the edge beneath the surface. 
Around the tank are placed four large dressing and rubbing rooms, 
42 private dressing rooms of thick opaque glass, and 20 plunge baths, 
shower baths, and tub baths. In spite of its location below ground 
everything is brilliantly illuminated by light shafts from large win- 
dows. Each student pays #7 a vear for exercises, baths, and a 
locker. On entering, he is subjected to a rigid physical examination, 
receives advice and instructions according to the state of his health, 
and is afterwards directed in his exercises. The gymnasium is open 
from lv a.m. to7T p.m. One or more men in authority are always 
present. Instruction is given yery systematically, and it is compul- 
sory for the younger students, in order that everyone may have an 
opportunity to learn the elements of self-preservation and defense. 
With this object in view, chiefly boxing, fencing, wrestling, and 
swimming are practiced, ‘To go further here into the details of the 
carefully considered methods of exercising would carry me too far. 
The gymnasium cost about 3500, 000, 

Upon the lower stories described, an additional story is now being 
built, which is to contain eating rooms, club rooms, and administrative 
rooms, as well as a hall, capable of accommmoditing 1,500 persons, for 
the religious and social life of the students.” 

Unquestionably Columbia University has a great future before it. 
It will pursue its victorious career in the foremost ranks of the cham- 
pions for the dissemination of culture and the advancement of science, 
and it will the better perform its task if it keeps at its head men of 
lofty intellectual qualities, of eminent talent for organization, and of 
fur-reaching personal influence. The presidents of the leading univer- 
sities of the United States hold a prominent place in the public life of 
the great country; everybody knows them as everybody knows the 
ruling statesmen and politicians, and they are respectfully heard on 
questions affecting the public weal. Thus President Low, of Colum- 
hia, represented the Government at The Hague Peace Congress of 
LSt. The presidents exert a much greater influence over ev ery ‘thing 











(See nleo (Cofum/nce Unorersity Quarterly, [, 1800, p. 24, 
‘This boiling is now eomplete!,—1004, 
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concerning the university’ than the changing rector of the German 
universities who is subordinate to a government department, and their 
power of initiative is quite different. That republican Americans 
love monarchical powers is shown by their railroad kings, their diree- 
tors of great rings and trusts, and also by the authority of their 
Presidents, despotic for the time being. Seth Low,’ doctor of laws, 
was mayor of Brooklyn and an authority on the subject of municipal 
administration. In 188? he was placed at the head of Columbia, and 
since then « new epoch has been inaugurated in the development of 
this university.” He has not only placed his vast energy and his far- 
reaching influence at the service of the university, but he also sets an 
example by his self-sacriticing devotion. He erected the wonderful 
library of the university, that ornament and model of its kind, by a 
personal expenditure of $1,250,000, and he ranks in other respects 
among the most active patrons of the great institution upon which he 
has left the impress of his mind.“ 


THE PREDOMINANT INFLUEXCE OF THE GEAMAN OVER THER AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES, 


Upon the predominating influence of the German universities over 
the American, and in consequence over the whole intellectual life 
of the Union, all voices appear to be unanimous, Thus, among 
others, David Starr Jordan, president of Leland Stanford -lunior 


“The difficulties of these positions are excellently described in an anonymous 
article in the Avontie Monthly (April, 1900, pp. 485-494), on The Perplexitics of a 
College President, 

*htr. Low retired in 1901 when he was elected) mayor of the city of New York. 
Columbia then had 385 teachers, 4,500 students, 9 faculties, a librury of 411,000 yol- 
nme, anid ite property amounted to $15,000,000, of which Mr. Low had given 
$1, 54x), 000—1 903, 

¢The suthor of an article “What is a University?" in the Spectator, Lomlon, Feb- 
riuary 12, 1838, p. 250, save, among other things: “Columbia is one of the best 
appointed! institutions of learning in the world,"" A Riedler (“Amerikanische tech- 
nische Lehranstalten,"’ Verhandlangen cur Beforderung des Gererhefleisses, 1898, th 
422) expressed] the opinion seven years ago that Columbia would probably become the 
foremost institution of learning in the Unite! States. Columbia University and 
Teachers College were each awarded a gold medal at the Paris Exposition of the year 
1900, the former for photographs, publications, and psychology, the latter na a 
higher normal schoo. 

“Tt might interest German renders to know that Columbin University in 1889 
bestowed the degree of doctor of laws upon Carl Schorz, The promoter said, among 
other things, on that occasion: “We must congratulate ourselves that in honoring 
him, we help to strengthen the bond which unites Germany and America: that we, 
in honoring him, aleo honor the great lond which th bis parent coontry and the 
original home of all those in whose veins flows English blood." z 

At the same time a Carl Schurz donation to the amount of $20,000 was given to the 
university by his frends on condition that the interest on one-half the amount 
should be applied to establishing a fellowship in German and the other half be 
devoted to purchases for the Germanic section of the library, A knowledge of Ger- 
man isnow one of the requirements for admission to Colambia University, and in 
meat of the universities the degree of doctor is bestowed only opon the candidate 
who is able to read printed German floently and to translate it inte English at sight. 
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University of California, in an article on ““The urgent Need of a 
National University in Washington,” @ observes: 

The great revival of learning in the United States, which has shown itself in the 
growth of universities, in the rise of the spirit of investigation, and in the realization 
of the value of truth, can be traced in a large degree toGermanic influences. These 
inflnences have not come to us through German immigration, or through the pres 
ence Of German scholars among us, but throngh the experience of American scholars 
in Germany, [fit be true, as Mr. James Bryce says [American Commonwealth, U1, 
IS8o, p. G4, Sed.], that “of all institotions in Amerien,”’ the universities, “have 
the best promise for the future,’ we have Germuny to thank for this, It ia, how- 
ever, no abstract Germany that we may thank, but aconerete fact. It is the existence 
in Germany of universities, etrong, effective, and free. 

Even English voices lay stress upon this fact. Thus, in an article 
in the Spertator.of February 12, 1898, on What is a University?” 
in which, in consideration of the establishment of a university in Lon- 
don, five types of modern universities are characterized, the French, 
German, English, Scotch, and American (p. 231), it suys concerning 
the American types: 

We come now to the American universities, by which we mean the greater insti 
tutions of culture, not the hundreds of petty colleges to be found in all purte of 
America. Some of these, in our judgment, come nearer to the ideal of a true uni- 
versity than any of the other types, Beginning on the old English collegiate system, 
they have broadened out into vast and splendidly endowed institutions of universal 
learning, have assimilated some Gierman features, and have combined successfully 
college routine and discipline with mature ond advanesd work. Harvard and 
Princeton were orignally English colleges; now, without entirely abandoning the 
tullese system, they are great semi-Gierman seats of learning. Johns Hopkins at 
Baltiniore is purely of the German type with no residence, and only a few plain 
lecture rooms, library, and maseums. Columbia, originally an old English college, 
is now perhaps the first university in America, magnificently endowed, with stately 
buildings, and with a achool of political amd legal science second only to that of 
Paria, * © * The quadrangles and lawns of Harvard, Yale, and Princeton almost 
recall Oxford and Cambridge; their lecture rooms, laborutories, and postyraduate 
studies hint of Germany, where nearly all American teachers of the present genera- 
tion have been educated, 


I myself received the impression that the majority of the professors 
of the universities which I visited in New York, Chicago, Philadel- 
phia, Boston, and Cambridge, with whom [ became acquainted- -and 
there were not a few of them—had studied in Germany or had at least 
spent some time there, of course excepting the few Germans who 
filled positions in the universities named. 

When, in January of this year, the faculty and students of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago gave a formal reception in Chicago to the German 
ambassador, the professor of political economy, Mr. Laughlin, deliy- 
ered the address of welcome, from which I take the following sen- 
tences (Illinois Staats-Zeitung, January 25, 1900, p. 5): 


There is no American university which is not imbued with the lire of German 
intellectual activity. We have attended in crowds: the lecture halls of the universi- 








«Forum, Jannary, 1807, p. 800. 
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ties and lighted! the lamp of our knowledge at their altors. The Americans have 
fonnd the love of truth, the sacred yearning after knowledge and poetry in Heidel- 
berg, Gottingen, Tubingen, ete. When we look down upon the nel roofs and towers 
of Gittingen, as opon the red marvel-flower of wisdom as it lies there surrounded 
by o garland of lindena standing on the old walla, we find there not only the student 
quarters of Bismsarck bot aleo the places where Bancroft and Longfellow intrenchel 
themselves behind their books, To be sure the German universities have not served 
aa models for ourown, but we have adapted the spirit of their knowlelge to our eir- 
timetances. © * © Our debt to German science is great; we can not repay it. 

I heard these very words, that the debt of gratitude could never be 
repaid to Germany, from the mouth of one of the professors of the 
Technical High School in Boston, when, upon my thanking him for 
the very obliging reception which | had met with, he refused to accept 
my thanks. 

(In the library of Edison's private laboratory at Orange, near New 
York, | found, as artistic ornaments, the bust of Alexander von Hum- 
boldtand the portraits of Bunsen, Helmholtz, Kirehhotf, Kopp, Liehig, 
and Magnus, but of no other scientists. When | told Edison how 
pleased I was to see that he surrounded himself with the portraits of 
German scientists. be told me of his friendship with Helmholtz and 
Siemens, and mentioned that he had that very morning to consult a 
treatise by Wohler.) 

The present ambassador of the United States to the German Empire, 
A. D. White, at a banquet given in July of this year to the American 
Mechanical and Civil Engineering Association in Berlin, expressed 
himself in the following terms: He looked buck with great satisfaction 
to the time, thirty years before, when he had studied the conditions of 
the high schools and the technical schools in Berlin, he had been able, 
on his return to America, to point to these institutions us worthy of 
imitation. As a consequence Cornell University, of which, for a 
quarter of n century. he was the first president, and other special and 
technical schools were founded. Many of his countrymen had received 
in Germany the impulse and the knowledge for the establishment of 
institutions of learning in theirown land. He had returned to Amer- 
ica with love and reverence for his teachers. He, with many of bis 
countrymen, regarded Germany as his second fatherland. 

L. Triang said, in a lecture on “*Germany in the American univer- 
sities,” recently delivered before the German Society of Columbia 
University (Zertgeist, March 5, 14H): 

The student who, aiter completion of the stulies usual in his country, wishes to 
perfect himself in his profession and carry on special studies, almost invariably goes 
to Germany, where a great proportion of the entire body of American teachers have 
received their tinal education and imbibed the German spirit of learning and the 
German scientific faithfulness. 

Prof. Harry Thorston Peck, of Columbia University, and, as editor of the Book- 
mam, one of our most prominent critics [1 quote from an article by M. Groszmann 
In The Open Court (Chicago), October, 1806, p. 620], showed in a recent article that 
the old traditions of American education have been wiped out by German influence: 
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that a vivid interest in German pedayogy is asserting iteelf more and more, and that 
German language and literature are crowding out other foreign influences. He went 
#0 fares to say, “German influenes has already altered! the meial character of our 
people.” 

In Volume I] of the report of the Commissioner of Education for 
the year 1897-98 (Washington, 1809), in the chapter entitled Foreign- 
ers in Universities of Europe,” page 1702, and in other places of this 
great work, may be found the following statements: American students 
preferubly attend Jena, Leipzig, Heidelberg, and Berlin, owing to the 
courses at these universities. In 1805, 3,862 foreigners were matricu- 
lated at German universities, of whom 514 were Americans, but it is 
estimated that at least an equal number studied by attending lectures, 
so that altogether an annual quota of over 1,000 Americans may be 
estimated, At the same time only 108 Americans were matriculated 
in Austrian institutions and 65 in Swiss institutions. In 1895 Berlin 
had 159 Americans out of 4,018 students, Leipzig 53 out of 2,798, 
CGrottingen 30 out of 878; Paris, on the other hand, had only 32 out 
of 10,915." 

James Bryce (American Commonwealth, 3d ed., I, 1899, p. 682) 
suys, giving reasons therefore, that **extremely few” of the American 
students go to Oxford or Cambridge in England. With reference to 
France, it is stated in an article by F, C. Newcombe, ** Opportunities 
for biological study in Paris and the requirements for the new doc- 
torate,” in Seience (May 11, 10), p. T40): 

Why do these men in American universities wlvise their students to go to Ger- ~ 
many? Why are the scientific libraries in this country so much better stocked with 
German literature than with French 4iterature? I can not help feeling, though | 
have no statistics, that on the whole Germany has, within the past forty Years, pro- 
doced more scientific men and more scientific literature than has France. It iadoubt- 
lest troe that we neglect unduly French scientific literature in this country, bot it 
is probably also true that to-day, as forty years ago, we justly look to Germany a 
the seat of the leading spirits in the provress of biolowienl science. 

E. D. Perry, professor of Greek in Columbia Universit Vy, says:! 

“Tt is the glory of Germany that she hus seen more clearly than 
other nations how true it is that the highest scientific training is none 
too good for her public servants.” Compare his very plain statement 
concerning the influence of the German university on the develop- 
ment of American universities, pages @85 and 2s), Although S. 
Sherwood (University of the State of New York, Kevents’ Bulletin 
No, 11, Albany, 1893, p. 269) ascribes to the * revolutionary France’ 
the greater influence in shaping the character of the entire modern 
system of education of Europe and America, nevertheless he freely 
admits that the German systems are now “ models for the world.” 

In a very interesting manner H. A. Hinsdale, professor of peda- 


*The bad inflnoence of Paris on the stodents has been described in Nation, p. 149 
Angust 25, 1400, 
‘ Edneation in the United States, edited by N. M. Butler, 1, 1900, yt. THM. 
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grogries in the University of Michigan, also deseribes this same influ- 
ence in the chapter Notes on the History of foreign Influence upon 
Education in the United States of the above-cited education report 
(I, p. 608-629). Among other things he there gives a list of the 
Americans who studied in Gottingen from 1750 to 1851, in Halle from 
1826 to 1849, in Berlin from 1525 to 1850, and in Leipsic from 1827 
to 1840. Supplementary to this, Professor Perry, who has already 
been quoted, remarks" that after 1548 a noticeable number of Amert- 
cans, including many of the most eminent scholars the country has 
produced, obtained degrees in Germany, and that after 1870, hundreds 
visited Germany annually, which, together with the opening of the 
Johns Hopkins U niversity in Baltimore in January, 1876, on an avow- 
edly German plan, gave a mighty impulse. 

In the same periodical (p. 6) HW. A. Todd. professor of romantic phi- 
lology in Columbia University, states that prior to the lust twenty years 
American students abroad attended almost exclusively German univer- 
sities. ‘To-day, therefore, the American universities are manned pre- 
eminently by professors who have been in close contact with the leading 
minds of Germany. Although it-is now customary to advise American 
students to study fora year in Germany, Professor Todd can, *‘ with 
prophetic eye, foresee the time when it will become of interest to an 
increasing number of European students to seek part of their training 
in the United States.” I think time will show that he is right. That 
so large a percentage of the active professers of the American univer- 
sitios have studied in Germany may perhaps be in part explained by 
the fact that the men who sought to complete their education tn 
Europe were «a very select intellectual band, Only the best fitted rT 
the most ambitious young scientists felt the desire to extend their 
circle of vision, Their knowledge and their views were essentially 
widened in Murope, and thus they returned predestined to fill positions 
ns teachers. 

Prof. H. Miinsterberg, of Harvard, has recently expressed the opin- 
ion * that, although the spirit of American universities has for the past 
fifty years been determined by men who have studied in Germany and 
hrought home with them enthusiasm for German science, these rela- 
tions are now changing. The number of students, he says, who after 
a couple of years of study return from Germany deeply disappointed, 
is increasing ina striking manner, and everywhere the advice is heard 
to finish one’s ordinary studies in America und to seek further inspi- 
ration in Germany only after having obtained a degree, Such a change 
would show that the former conditions of dependence no longer exist 
io their former extent, and that the time when Professor Todd's 
prophecy will come true is already approaching. 
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6. IRON FURNITURE, GLASS CASES, FIREPROOF RUILDINGS, LIGHT- 
ING OF INTERIOR OF BUILDINGS, DISTANT HEATING, 
ItON FURNITURE, 
The Art Metal Construction Company of Jamestown, New York, 
formerly the Fenton Metallic Manufacturi ng Company, which has its 
ollice (and samples) in the magniticent building of the New York 





Fig. 31.—Fire-proof palley room of the New York Life Insumnce Company. 


Life Insurance Company, 346 Broadway, manufactures, among other 
things, iron eases for documents and records of avery description, 
library stacks and furniture, such as desks, tables, chairs. cases, be 
In the building mentioned it has fitted up several of its offices entirely 
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fireproof with iron furnishings to the value of 350,000. I give two 
illustrations of the policy room and its eroun! plan, as well as an ilhos- 
tration of its iron correspondence case with iron, double-roller shutters. 
This firm also manufactured the previously mentioned handsome book 
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stacks of Columbia University. Its contrivances are widely distrib- 
uted over the entire great country. Among other things worth seeing 
in New York is also the fireproof real estate record room of the New 
York Central and Hudson River Railroad Company, installed by this 
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firm, where everything is of iron. It has done some very excellent 
work in several Government buildings in Massachusetts, about which ] 
shall speak under Boston. The authorities of the United States, for 
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the sake of greater sectirity aguinst tire, are turning more and more to 
iron furniture, which is preferable to wood also on wecount of its 
reneral appearance, Tron is prepared for this purpose with much 
better machinery than among us, and is, in consequence, in Spite of 
higher wages, much cheaper than 
inGermany. It has-at the same 
time the advantage of an elegant 
exterior, Especially perfect is 
the varnish, which is obtained by 
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shall refer in a later report: 
there is also J. B. and J. M. Cornell. Iwenty-sixth street and 
Eleventh avenue in New York (also Cold Spring in New York), who 
manufactured the furnishings of the county court-house in Worces- 
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ter, Massachusetts. and at whose establishment [ saw document 
cases and record cases in course of construction for the court-house in 
Baltimore, parts of an order for $60,000, The iron book stacks of 
this firm pleased me particularly on account of their simplicity, ns 
compared with the different models which I saw in the libraries of New 
York, Albany, Buffalo, Chicago, Washington, Philadelphia, Boston, 
and Cambridge. The figured case for folio volumes which rest ypon 
rollers can be closed by tron roller shutters. 

With regard to fireproof rooms and their titting up with iron furni- 
ture, we in Europe are, at all events, far behind America, and [ can 
not too strongly recommend adopting in our museums and other public 
buildings such contrivances which are already in very general use 





Fro, 25.—Case for follo volumes, with roller curtain and books on pollers (See py, 382), 


there, One of the above-mentioned tirms has the motto, “Anything 
in metal from a building toa box.” It is the more surprising that the 
American museums have as yet no iron, but only wooden cases and 
desks for their collections,* whereas the former are already used to 
some extent in Europe. There can be no doubt that the Americans, 
when once they shall have decided on iron furniture for museums, will 
be In a position to construct it in a much more perfect manner than 
we have as vet succeeded in doing in Europe, since their experiences 
with other iron contrivances have already carried them very fur, 
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8They have sive begun to fit with such the Wistar Institute in Philadelphia, 
and, | believe, other places. 
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It is difficult to induce the firms mentioned to execute small orders 
for Europe. I have so far only succeeded in obtaining for the Dresden 
Museum from Snead & Co. a free standing iron book stack, and from 
the Art Metal Company an iron card catalogue case with twelve 
ilrawers. 

LASS OARS 

At the establishment of F. Pollard (33-87 Bethune street, New York 
City; also Cleveland, Ohio, and Pittsburg, Pennsylvania) I saw glass 
cases und plass desks without framework except on the back, and of 
excellent workmanship. My attention was first attracted to very large 
show windows of this kind whose plate glass panes were not fastened 
in iron or wooden frames, but were held by metal screws which 
pressed the edges of the glass together, with only a thin layerof cloth 
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Fira. S.—Loing, low mee, of desk top, with marble base, Opening behinil, 


between to make them fit tightly. .These cases are, so far as I am 
aware, as yet nowhere used in museums. They now serve only for 
show cases in business houses, but are excellently adapted for publie 
collections on account of their elegance ind absence of framework on 
the show «ides. Cases completely proof against dust, which have not 
as yet been manufactured, could easily be attained. They are opened 
and closed at the back by means of glass doors in wooden or white 
metal frames; socle or hase of marble or of any other material. I 
given figure of a case of the kind which, with lower socle, could he 
used as a desk top, and which may be had wp te five meters in length. 
l obtained a sample of such a case of smaller size for the Dresden 
Museum. At the Industrial Exposition in Philadelphia [ saw similar 
very elegant gloss causes manufactured by the firm of F. X. (ranter, 
Leadenhall and Stockholm streeta, Baltimore, with branch houses in 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and Washington, These cases were 
made tight by means of silk lands. The business is now turned into 
a joint stock company, the Crystal Show Case and Mirror Company, 
which is to go over “the whole earth.” 
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FIREPROOF LLDCS. 


In New York very many fireproof and burglar-proof buildings may 
be found, T inspected among others the magnificent building erected 
by Gibson in 1806 for the New York Clearing House Association 
(Cedar street), whose balances amount annually to $85,000.00 0004 
and where millions in gold are constantly stored. Everything is done 
here to guard against robbery, fire, and insurrection. The different 
rooms are separated from one another by grates and doors; the iron 
cases for valuables ure so constructed that they may be instantly closed 
by a grasp of the hand; the cash vaults may be submerged, and the 
whole may be turned into an kind of fortress with cannon and muskets, 
Electric bells to summon aid from without are to be found every- 
where. The vaults could he reached by dynamite only in ease one 
were willing to bury himself under the ruins, since undermining it 
from without is practically impossible on account of the deep founda- 
tion, Elsewhere iron armor plates have been employed as a protection 
against cannon balls. It does not appear from without that the 
clearing house is so formidably protected. Such contrivances would, 
indeed, not be applicable to museums, but some of them might be 
introduced to protect certain objects of value or sections of the 
museums,” 

I take at random among others, asian object well worth seeing, the 
recently completed fireproof building of the University Club (Fifth 
avenue and Fifty-fourth street), five stories in front and eight stories 
in the rear, constructed hy McKim, Mead & White. It is a Floren- 
tine fortress-palace, 125 feet in height, ornamented among other 
things with the arms of eighteen American universities in’ stone. 
The club has 3,000 members, all of whom must possess a learned 
degree in order to be admitted, and contains a library of 20,000 vol- 
umes. A higher standard of solidity, fitness, and curefully planned, 
practical utilization and distribution of space, with taste and clegance 
in execution, could searcely be imavined. The fat roof, whieh affords 
a fine view, serves in summer evenings as a pleasant resert. In the 
cellar there is a gymnasium, All mechanical contrivances are of 4 
high degree of perfection, embodying all possible modern inventions, 
and many of them would be applicable to buildings for collections. 
The whole ts a model and unique structure of its kind and compar: 
able only toa prince’s palace. The cost of the ground, building, and 
furnishings amounted to over 32, 125,(00), 


«The average daily balances in 1901 were $254,193,638; on May 10, $598,537,409, 
The average daily balance in gold and bank notes was $11,000,754, 

Sin the basement of the Swice Landes Moseum at Zurich there isn fireproof and 
burglar-proof room, lighted only by electricity and handsomely installed, for all the 
precious things of the collection and where they are exhibited to the public in iron 
dewks. 
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With regard to the fireproofing the following may be specially 
noted: The outer walls are of brick and granite; all the inner parti- 
tions of hollow terra-cotta blocks. The ceilings are supported by 
wrought-iron columns, which are covered over with hollow terra-cotta 
blocks. ‘The joists are of steel, und the dome ceiling is constructed in 
even arches of hollow terra-cotta blocks. The space between these 
hlocks and the joists is filled with conerete. In this concrete are placed 
the beams, to which the flooring is nailed. This and similar ceilin 
construction is indeed known and used among us, but is not in such 
gfeneral use as in America, 

For protection against fire, two 4-inch pipes run from the roof to the 
cellar, where they ure connected with a steam pump, uni continue out 
to the street, so that the hose belonging to the city fire department 
may be attached to them. In each story there isa branch pipe with 
hose coupling, hose, and mouthpiece. The hose is wound around a 
wheel. The roof is flat and completely covered with plazed bricks. 

In the roofing of fireproof buildings special attention should be paid 
to protection against flying cinders, which may extend much farther 
than is generally supposed. Some years ago a fire broke out in a pri- 
vate residence on Fifth avenue between Sixty-seventh and Sixty- 
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Fis. 27,—Celling and floor comstruction. 


eighth streets, opposite Central Park, in the best purt of the city, by 
which thirteen persons lost their lives. The spurks flew over two cross 
streets and ignited the roof of another private residence, resulting: in 
the loss of two additional lives, and yet the houses in this loeality all 
look like solid stone structures, The distance was from GO) to 640 feet. 
This shows the danger of leaving buildings containing collections in 
the middle of the city, as some of them are located in Dresden, without 
very carefully planned protection against fire, especially in the upper 
portions. Fire has often been known to cross a street more than 65 
feet wide. 

In describing the institutions of Chicago I shall return to the sub- 
ject of fireproof buildings and questions connected with them. 

The heating and ventilating apparatus in the model building of the 
University Club may also be described somewhat more in detail: 

The exhaust steam of the electric light and power plant suffices for 
heating the entire building with low-pressure steam. Kvery radiator 
has its own supply pipes and return pipes, and the main return pipes run 
into the cellar below the water level of the boiler, in order to afford 
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safer and noiseless circulation. The condensed steam is forced back 

to the boilers by self-regulating steam pUunips, 

The temperature in the main rooms is automatically regulated by 
Johnson thermostats, This apparatus was invented by Professor 
Johnson, of Milwaukee, and perfected to its present successful applica- 
tion. The Johnson Temperature Regulating Company, Fourth avenue. 
New York, has already set wp such apparatis in hundreds of buildings, 
The most essential portions of the apparatus consist of diaphragms and 
cut-off valves to control the source of heat, moved by compressed air, 
and thermostats, which regulate the flow of compressed air to the 
valves by the movement of a compound band. This band is to be 
adjusted so that the desired range in the temperiture may thereby be 
attained. The ventilating system is independent of the heating, so 
that it may be set in motion according to the need of the different 
times of day. The fresh air is warmed a little so that it does not dis. 
turb the equilibrium of temperature in the rooms. This warning 
is also regulated by thermostats. ‘The system of ventilation insures 4 
thorough circulation, but at-the same time prevents adraft. All the 
main rooms are sufficiently provided with fresh air, which is changed 
on an average six times an hour, The exhaust air is drawn off accord. 
ing to the need. The cloak rooms, toilet rooms. ete., the kitchen, 
which is fitted up in a specially ingenious manner, and the laundry 
have exhausters only. The air is here renewed from ten te fifteen 
times an hour, 

The fans which supply the air are centrifugal blowers, which are 
driven by direct-acting, high-pressure engines, These fans, the 
engines, and the heaters occupy a special room in the cellar. The 
exhuusters on the roof are discoidal ventilators. which ave driven by 
direct-acting electromotors. 


LTING OF INTERIONS 


I saw for the first time in the Boston Art Museum a lighting of 
rooms by windows with prismatically-ribbed panes, which made it 
possible to illuminate otherwise somewhat dark wall surfaces in such 
wmanner by daylight that they were thereby adapted to the hanertinge 
of pictures. When once ny attention was attracted to this matter | 
found such prismatic panes in use in many other places. I hunted up 
the business office of the American Luxfer Prism Company, 160 Fifth 
avenue, New York, a company which originally had its headquurters 
in Chicago, but which now has its central office in London under the 
name General Luxfer Prism Company, with branches in Chicago, 
Toronto, London, Paris, and Berlin. In the United States the Ameri- 
ean Luxfer Prism Company has its offices in seventeen other cities— 
an extensive industry whose products are widely distributed. 

It is the more astonishing that museums have not yet directed their 
attention to this matter, for nowhere did | find this glass in use except 
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in the Boston museum mentioned, unless it escaped my notice, while 
scarcely a building for collections exists which is not capable of 
improvement in this respect. The company makes 60 different kinds 
of prismatic panes and single prisms, the latter for skylights, which in 
the United States are used yery much in rooms under the pavements 
of the streets, since these rooms belong to the cellars of the adjacent 
houses. The ribbed panes, of the uniform size of 10 square centi- 
meters, are electrolytically glazed between flat copper bands.“ and are 
then fireproof, which offers another great advantage and permits their 
employment as window shutters, doors, ete,, for closing entire stories, 
and the like. 

A similar company is the Mississippi Glass Company, with agencies 
in Boston (Boston Plate and Window Glass Company). Prof. C. TT, 
Norton, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, made a report 
on this subject in 1808, based upon experiments (The Diffusion of 





Fig. 23 —[rismatic, Hbted-glase unit of the Fini, 20 —Sinishe prise, ie made by tie American 
American Luster Prism Company. Luster Prien Company, 


Light through Windows, in the seventy-second circular of the Boston 
Manufacturers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Company, by E. Atkinson, 13 
yeuiwres in quarto).* ©. HH. Basquin published in 1880 for the German 
Luxfer Prism Syndicate in Berlin » Handbook on Luxfer Prisms and 
Electro-gliss (82 pages, quarto, with 21 plates and about 100 text 
figures), Which offers an explanation of this subject, which is so 
impor Larit Tor lighting and such a security noninst fire.” | give a 








© There ane now (10) nanutictured large nanée of priminatically ritilics! se Lane with- 
ont these copper bands between, which, though not as powerful as those sryall ones, 
vive very gol results (as I experienced in the Dresden Museum), and which are 
much cheaper, 

° This appeared in 1902 in third enlarged edition, in Report TT] of the Insuninee 
Engineer Experiment Station, $1 Milk street, Boston, pages 10-35, with many 
Hhivtrations, quarto. 

é Dr. B. Wandolleck, assistant inthe Dresden Zooloyvical Museum, waa kind enough 
to prepare the following statement concerning luxfer prisms and electro<elise, based 
on the two papers cited in the text ay well as on bis own studies. insert it here 
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figure of a prismatic ribbed glass plate and a single prism. The latter 
may be had up to a considerable size. The flat form (multi-prism 
plate) costs 330 to S40 a square yard: and the ribbed glass plates in 
their copper frames, $20 a square yard. IT have made a trial of a 
window with about 5 square yards of plate glass in the ethnographic 
department of the Dresden Museum. 














because IT consider the subject important for museums so long as they have not 
learned te build them with all room#equally well lighted: 

Everybexly has perhaps noticed that rooms on the ground floor, under most cir- 
comstances poorly lighted, in winter, when the window panes are thickly covered 
with frost, have an agreeable, uniform light. They have perhaps alse noticed that 
aut other times, when the panes are clear and dry, only nsmall space near the window 
is really well lighted and the other parts of the room remain more or les in shadow. 
In the case of the frost a peculiar diffusion of the light ix noticeable, the sharp von- 
trast, between the part near the window and the inner purt has disippenred, antl 
only very gradually docs the intensity of the light diminish toward the hack part of 
the room. 

For lighting a room by daylight by means of its windows, the bit of open sky 
which looks in through the windows is more important than anvthing ele. The 





Fic. 20, Fin. 3. 


amount of light derived by reflection from other objects iz, on the other hand, very 
Anal, The nearer opposite buildings are to the windows of » room or the higher 
those buildings are, the smaller will be the hitofsky which can look into the room 
and lightit up. Why, then, under the same conditions of light, does such a room 
appear brighter—that ix, more nniformly lighted—when the windows are frosty than 
when they are clear? 

The window is struck by a banch of raya which goes through the plane parallel 
‘glass without changing their direction (fig. 30), and the more obliquely they fall 
the smaller will be the surface of door which t hey strike and Hluminate. The light 
which illominates the rest of the room is derived by reflection from this «tall spit, 

The particles of frost on the windows consist of crystallized water, of an immense 
nimiber of small hexagonal prisms, Every my of light which strikes one of thea: 
small prisms ie refracted! and takes another direction. Since the numberless prisms 
lie in overy conceivable direction on the surface of the glass, the mays of light strik- 
ing them are also turned in every possible direction. They will not fall parallel on 
the floor a9 before, bot shoot inte the room in every direction, The room is no 
longer filled with the scanty reflected light which comes from the lighter! spot on the 
floor, but with light direet from the eky (fig. $1). 

This observation has led to a iiseovery which is of the ereatest Mportanes in 
lighting dark rooms by daylight. The problem to solve woes merely to replace the 
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The distances which in Dresden are taken into consideration in the 
establishment of the distant-heating plant for the museums, ete., hold 
a middle place between American district-heating systems and distant- 
heating establishments, but incline more toward the former. 

The New York Steam Company has established a great district 
Shean heating system with several boiler houses in the lower part of 
the city almost from the Buttery to the other side of the city hall, 
1,900 yards up Broadway, extending about half that distance east and 
west in the side streets; altogether about 8 miles of pipe. Among 
other great buildings included in this system are the post-office, Mills 
Building with ten stories, and Manhuttan Life Building with its 350- 
foot tower. The amount of steam furnished (including power) is said 
to be satisfactory, but the returns are not considerable. Such district 
heating establishments are to be found in Lockport, Detroit, Phils- 
delphia, Washington, Hartford, ete., but all except one are out of 
use, as they did not prove a success, On the other hand, district 
heating systems have lately been combined with electric plants by 
utilizing the exhaust steam, as in Springtield, [linois, and in other 
cities, For the finuncial success close proximity of the heated district 





toe prisms of the frozen windows by glass prisms and to give the gles prisnsa rego ler 
arrangement in place of the irregularity of the ice crystals. Another part of the 
problem to eolye waa to regulate the direction of the raye falling in at random, 
Everything was already fully accomplished by the Fresnel lenges in the light-houses, 
Tt was therefore only necessary to rene) this costly contrivance so 2s to ailapt it to 
other uses and to cheapen it enough to bring it within reach of the general public. 
This the Loxfer Prism Company sucoemed in doing. It manniactures out of plain, 
colorless, hard-glass mold small, strong window panes, with one surface plain, bot the 
other fluted with deep parallel grooves. By meuns of these furrows they obtain 
strong stripe of plas, to which are given the form of distinct-angled, three-sidedl 
prisins. The prisms have a common basal surface, parallel to the plane surtace of 
the plane, and their corresponding curfaces are likewise parallel, (See fig, 28) 

If mives of light fall Up ern the plune, they ure not convevel on if thie ene direc: 
tid Ti, Ax iti thin mse of onmlinary window glass, but uri refracte| to ai angle bacouringe uu 
dotinite relation to the anvle of the prisms. (Fig. 31.) 

If we take a window consisting of nothing hut Priam panes, all of whose prisms 
Ties parallel, all Tvs af light will strike inte the room in a paural lel tlireetion. It is 
tusy to understand that by a different arrangement of the Pris pMines or certain 
portions of them, rays can be conducted into an ¥ desired parts of the room, 

Bat all poorly lighted rooms do not have such Fpicious windows a8 supposed in 
the above deseription, Avery jane number of rooms lie below the level of the 
street. ‘Their small windows aml the poor livht of the generally Lourgre rooms limit 
thelr ase too great extent. ‘These windows, which are placed in a narrow shaft and 
often acarcely rise above the level of the #treet, exclodes the use of those prism pares 
hers: the amount of light coming in trom the sky is entirely too narrow. This 
difficulty has been obviated by the construction of a particular kind of pristm, 

The tiaes of light would become greater if the light shaft could be made larger, 
bat traifie on the street forbids that. 

It therefore became necessary to find some contrivance which woul! make it 
Pesible to enlarge the light shaft without interfering with the street traffic. The 
light shaft ts coveresd! hy a plate consisting of prisms. This plate is composed of very 
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to the power station and also a certain size of the district is requisite. 
_ In St. Joseph, Missouri, a block of business houses, with a room space 
of over 800,000 cubic yards, is heated by the exhaust steam from the 
electric station situated a mile away. 

On the other hand, it hus been discovered that the special heating 
apparatus is more advantageous for very large buildings and single 
groups of buildings, although the expenditure of coal is not thereby 
diminished, Of such, there are very many in America. Most large 
buildings have their own power plants for electrie lighting, electric 
and hydraulic power for elevators, ventilators, etc., and for the manu- 
facture of ice and the like, in which the working engines afford steam 
for heating almost without cost, Chimneys project but little above 
the roofs and never give forth such smoke as among us, especially as 
in Dresden, In America better coal is burned. Relatively few high 
chimneys are seen in the cities and they do not attract so much atten- 
tion on account of the height of the buildings. I have already men- 
tioned the distance-heating of Columbin University. The Grand 
Hotel on Broadway possesses a plant for electric lighting for four 
blocks of houses," and the exhaust steam from the engines suflices to 


lange single prisms (wee fig. 20, p. $88), which receive light direct from the sky on 
their entire basal surface. They then throw this maximum mass ot a fixed angle 
aginst the perpendicular or oblique, stationary or movable windows of the room, 
Whence prism panes, instead of the usual window gluse, distribute the rays, 

In order that the ideas which we have just traced, and which rest opon physical 
principles, might be put into practice with a result approaching as near qs possible 
to the theory, one more invention was requisite, namely, that of gulvunic welaueirige, 

Whereas formerly, and still almost universally, the panes are fastened to the 
framework of windows by means of putty or strips of lead, galvanic glazing employs 
electrolytically precipitated, und therefare to a certain extent plastic, copper as a 
cement. The single panes, with a framework of thin copper strips, are tied to pilots 
of fixed size, and thus placed! in the copper bath. Inabout thirty hours electrolytic 
copper is precipitated upon the copper trips and this binds the panes to their 
frames firmly and immovably, making them absolutely air proof, 

The advantage of this electrolytic glazing is great. In the first place, the stripa 
separating the pancs can be made considerably narrower, whieh is equivalent te a 
smaller lows of light; and then such windows ore more elastic and mach more cupa- 
ble of resistance than puttied windows, and show themselves to be fireproof to an 
eminent degree. 

While windows glared in the uwmal manner immediately burst and fall out on 
being heated, these windows have shown their absolute stability during very many 
trials, Ii, while heated, they are struck by a stream of water from the hose, they 
burst, to be sure, but never fall ont. Electro-glazing is therefore to be used especially 
in elevator and light shafts, since the latter, with their gluzing so litthe capable of 
resistance, arc not only incapable of opposing the devouring element in the different 
stories, but generally open the way to it. 

“In New York among most of the straight long and cross streets a block cant: of 
Fifth avenue is in general from 400 to 420 feet long and 200 feet wide, the long 
etreets from 75 to 140 feet wide, and the cross streets 60 feet wide: west of Fifth 
AVL oh block ie generally su) fewt long ancl 2a) to XH fet wide, thi Longe sireets 
heing 100 feet wide and the cross streets OD or 1 feetwile If Vist gak the distance 
aif TLV ctbes tat the street he will usnal lv reply that it ia ao Thy talcoeke a 
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heat the hotel, Most of the great hotels in the United States have 
their own power plunts. 

In installing the plant it is of the greatest importance to protect the 
hot pipes from the outside water. This may be accomplished by 
proper drainage. 

It is also important, by the insertion of expansive joints of special 
construction and fixed in a particular way at proper distances, to com- 
pensate for the expansion of the pipes and to keep them in position, 
In this case it is always advantageous to place the boilers deeper than 
the building to be heated. Finally, the pipes should be isolated, This 
if best accomplished by laying them in cemented conduits easily 
inspected, and by wrapping them in asbestos paper, hair felt, and 
linen, to prevent loss of heat so far as possible. The pipes then 
remain serviceable from five to tifteen years, according to the temper- 
ature to which they are subjected; furthermore, those protected by a 
covering of incombustible mineral wool last still longer. This ques- 
tion has been made the subject of an extended series of experiments. 
Hot water has the worst effect on iron, whereas steam is harmless." 


What I have said is certainly far from exhausting the subject of 
what New York has to show with reference to buildings for collections 
and technical scientific contrivances, in their bearing Upon Mise 
interests. Lack of time, however, has compelled me to limit my 
observations, nor can [ in making my report discuss everything that | 
I have seen, 

Il.—_ALBANY. 


[On the Hodson River, the capital of the State of New York, with over 100,000 Inhaldiunts) 
7. UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


This university was founded in the year 1754 by the State of New 
York, by which it is maintained and governed, It is, however, nota 
didactic university, but a kind of supervising administrative depart- 
ment of instruction, unique of its kind, and traceable to the influence of 
the French philosophers of the eighteenth century." The institution, 


“. obtained the greater part of these remarks concerning heating from the report 
of Water Inspector Hoech, 1898, at the Imperial emlscsy in Washington, which 
was kindly placed at my disposal by the royal Prussion ministry of public works, 
and which is aleo referred to in the Centreafhtony Jie Rourerwaltung, XIX, pp. 68 
to70. 1 consulted, besides, the work of RC. Carpenter, Heating and Ventilating 
Buildings. (New York, Wiley, 4, revised el., 1898, xiii, and 411 pp). partionlarly 
pp- 260-267, Transmission of Steam Long Distances, and pp. 197-200, Protection ot 
main Pipe from Lowsof Heat. Mr, Carpenter is professor of experimental engineer- 
ing in Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 

*See 8, Sherwood: University of the State of New York: Origin, history, and 
present organization, in Regents’ Hulletin No, 11, January, 1884 (Albany ), pp. 201-300, 
a well as Bulletin No. 38, June, 1897, Laws, Ordinnneas, anil By-liws, pp. 401-504. 
The secretary"é report in Regents’ Bulletin No, 25, May, ISM, pp. 324, also gives moch 
interesting information concerning the Orgainivation, administration, ete. Further, 
Hundbook No. 1, Qutline, pp. 42 (1893), 
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perhaps, most resembles the ** Université de France,” founded by 
Napoleon in L808, It is trying to solve the universal problem of 
extending culture, and has supervision in the State of New York over 
4 universities und academic high schools (colleges of liberal arts), 76 
professional technical schools, 159 academies, and 550 high schools 
(that is, secondary schools) with 101,680 scholars, over 183 libraries, 
museums, and the like, as well as over 523 organizations which are 
affiliated with it—that is, over L.Ol+ in all. “Its activity embrices not 
only the field of work of seademies, colleges, universities, professional 
and technical schools, but also that of libraries, musenmms, courses of 
lectures, und the like.” It is governed by nineteen unpaid regents 
(who are elected in the same manner as Senators of the United States. 
and who are the only life-tenure officers in the State of New York), 
together with the governor, the lieutenant-governor, the secretary of 
State, and the superintendent of public instruction, with a chancellor 
and vice chancellor at the head, who are likewise elected and serve 
without pay, 

The university confers degrees after examinations, as well as 
licenses to practice medicine, dentistry, and veterinary medicine in the 
State of New York. It annually aids the institutions named to the 
extent of S250,000, provided euch of these institutions raises a similar 
sum for the same purpose, and it aids public libraries to the extent 
of $50,000, on the same condition. Its annual budget amounts to 
S500,000 (1800). Like other States of the Union, the State of New 
York has « department of public instruction which directs the 
elementary schools (free common schools), and nine-tenths of all the 
children attend these schools; but no other State of the Union has a 
department which attends solely to the interests of higher instruction. 
Assuch this department exercises jurisdiction over the institutions 
which are placed under its control. It holds annually 2 congress for 
‘higher instruction, which is attended by delegates from other States 
and universities, and whose proceedings are published.” It was lately 
proposed to establish in the State of New York a department of 
education, which was to embrace the university and the department 
of public instruction, with the chancellor of the Unversity ths respon 
sible, executive, and administrative head, but the project has so far 
not been carried out, 

The university is orginized into 8ix departments: Administ rat lot, 
colleges, high school, home education, library, and museum. It has 
its offices in the capitol. The administrative department includes the 
executive, the general supervision, the finances, and the duty of 
making reports.” The colleve department conducts the examinations 








«For example, Thirty-seventh University Convocation of the State of Now York, 
June 27-20, 1800, in Regents’ Bulletin No. 48, October, 1800, pp, 900431. 

*See Annual Regents’ Reports beginning with 1787, Pr ceedings of the convocation 
beginning with 1800, in 47 nailer, 
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ani confers degrees, There are 68 different examinations and 120 
branches, They are held in the above-mentioned 760 institutions of 
learning themselves, us well as at different central localities, where ten 
or more candidates appear.* The high school department organizes 
instruction and lectures in wider circles." The home education 
department has six subdivisions: Extension teaching,” study clubs," 
exchanges, traveling libraries, public libraries,’ and library school. 
The State library department manages the library; the State museum, 
the museums, 

In the following pages I shall confine myself to the last two institu- 
tions, and shall, moreover, consider only the traveling libraries, the 
exchange system, and the library school, since these are connected with 
the library.’ All three belong to the Home Education Department. 


SEW YORE STATE MIUHEIM, 


The State Museum is a museum of natural history, whose beginnings 
reach back to 1836, when the geological survey of the State of New 





4 The examiners are appointed and paid, which néjvires over $25,000, Exaqdina- 
tions are held in law, medicine, dentistry, veterinary sclence, accounting, commerce, 
library science, languages, literature, mathematics, astronomy, physics, chemistry, 
geography, descriptive natural sciences, physiology, hygiene, history, political 
economy, stenography, and other subjects. See Anonal examination reports from 
TM4-1807, amd Examination bulletins, in 16 numbers: For example, 4, Law syllabus, 
L6G pages, 1805: 7, Medical syllabus, 126 pages, 1695. Annnal colleg reports, begin- 
ning with 1898; College department bulletins: For example, 4, Professional exami- 
nation papers, 185 pages, 180i; 13, Business syllabus, 59 pages, 1900. 

‘Seo Annual High School Department Reports beginning with 1898, High School 
Department Bulletins in 18 numbers, for example: 4, Academic Examination Papers, 
OO gates, 1890; 0, Associated Academie Principals’ Proceedings of the. Fifteenth 
Annual Conference, 154 pages, 1900; 8, Academic Syllabus, 224 pawex, 1900, 

‘See Anonal Extension Reports beginning with 184, Extension Department Bul- 
leting in 30 nimbers, for example: 24, Report of Extension Teaching Division, 24 
es, PRR; 0, Report of Sommer School Division, 44 pages, 180%: further, Extension 
Circulars, 34 nimbers, and Extension Syllabuses, 80 numbers, 

‘See Extension Bulletin 23, Stady Clubs, Annual Report, 0) pages, 1898. 

* This sulvlivision (Public Libraries Division) is charged with the duty of stirring 
op local Hbraries and advancing their interests in every manner, It does this by 
cotnel, by making ap lists of the best books with remarks, by exsh approprintions 
up to S200 a year each, the latter not only to public, but also to all other free libra 
rie, os well as to any 25 taxpayers who ask for it together in places where no 
libriries exist. An equal amount must be raised by the institutions or persons con- 
cerned. The bodget of this subdivision amounts to $50,000, See aleo Extension 
Bulletin 27, July, 1880; Poblic Libraries 8; Public Libraries Annual Report, 1808, 
Albany, 1800, 70 pages (this report, drawn up by Dewey, is a model of its kind), 

/ Considerable general information may be derived from a series of small hand- 
books, some of them illustrated, such as (1) Outline, (2) University Law, (3) High 
School Department Examinations, (4) Home Education Department, (4) New York 
Stile Musenm, (6) List of Publications, (7) Library School, (8) Public Libraries 
Division, (1) Organizations and Institutions, (10) Stady Clabes, (11) Library Hand- 
writing, (13) Paleontology, (14) Library School Sommer Course, (15) Guide to 
Excursions in the Fossiliferous Rocks of New York State, (50) Views in the New 
York State Library, (44) University of the State of New York. 
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York was established. This survey at that time embraced entomology- 
ind botany within its scope. In 1857, jointly with the New York 
State Acricultural Society, a building was erected for the grow- 
ing collections and called the Geological and Agricultural Hall. In 

1870 it received the name State Museum of Natural History. It is 
now called the New York State Museum. In the course of years the 
space becume inadequate, so that a portion of the great paleontological 

collection had to be placed in the old State House, the entomological, 

botanical, and ethnological collection in the capitol; buta great new 

building is planned for the State library, which will also accommodate 

the museum collections until a special building shall become necessary 

for themalso, There is «a prospect that the plan will soon be carried 

out, since present conditions are untenable. 

The annual budget amounts to $0,000. The director is State geol- 
ogist. There is also a State paleontologist, a State entomologist, and 
a State botanist. Each of these has one assistant, and there ure also 
six other employees. In summer, however, a large number of per- 
sons, mostly young scientists, are appointed in the geological survey. 
The collections are open daily except Sunday from ? a. m. to 5 p.m. 

The State museum and the geological and natural history survey 
have published since 1842; Natural History of New York, 30 quarto 
volumes on zoology, botany, mineralogy, geology, apricaltute: pale- 
ontology (mainly), with many plates and IAs; nnnual museum reports 
since 1880; geologist’s annual reports since 1881; botanist’s anunal 
reports since 1869; entomologist’s annual reports since 1852; seven 
volumes of museum bulletins, in 34 numbers, since 18ST: three vol- 
umes Of Museum memoirs since 1889; an economical and geological 
map of the State in two editions, and some handbooks, such as: 5, New 
York State Museum (28 pages): 18, Paleontology (§ pages); 15, Guide 
to Exeursions (120 pages); Lt, Entomology (12 pages); 17, Geology. 
All these valuable publications relate only to things found in the State 
of New York, and are to-day even more zealously continued. Since 
1836 more than 31,500,000 has been expended on the geological survey. 

The museum is a provincial museum in the best sense of the word, 
which in its way reminds one of the Stuttgart Provincial Museum. 
Its most renowned constituent pact is the great geological and paleon- 
tological collection of James Hall, for many years State geologist, who 
had already in the eighties sold a portion of his private possessions, 
the collection of type specimens, to the American Museum of Natural 
History in New York for the sum of S68, 725 », 2nd whose property left 
ut his death, especially rich im fossil inv Abas. will perhaps be 
purchased for the State museum for $60,000. Since the exhibition 
will not be maintained much longer in the overcrowded main museum 
and in the other buildings mentioned, L call particular attention only 
to the excellent order prevailing throughout, und mention as especially 
belonging tu the pray Incial collection the orient transparent grinding 
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of stones: minerals and fossils; the fossil invertebrates; the collection 
of general mineralogy and lithologic seolory; the selected specimens 
of mummals and birds (also the other animals of the State); an exeel- 
lent assortment of domestic fowls, with their eggs shown slongside; 
the Gould collection of shells; and, finally, the relief maps of the State 
(1 mile to the inch). 

The furniture for many years has been of wood, 

As « special feature | may mention that schools in the State of 
New York may borrow for a short time small collections for purposes 
of instruction." 

Tho New York State Museum, established in a spacious up-to-date 
building, will certainly in the future assume o commanding place 
among the museums of the country. 

NEW YORK STATE LIMMARY, 

The New York State Library is located in the third, fourth, und 
fifth stories of the west wing of the capitol, and ought to afford space 
for 3.000,000 of books. The space has, however, from time to time 
been otherwise occupied, 50 that now 150,000 volumes have to be 
stored in boxes. ‘The library consists of 300,000 yolumes, 125,000 
bound duplicates (over 200,000 unbound), 250,000 manuseripts,® and 
150,000) pamphiets—a total of over 1,(00,00"), As already remarked, 
plans have been drawn for a great new building for the library and 
museum combined. ‘The university, together with the library and the 
other collections, now occupies about one-third of the great eupitol 
iuilding, which | must first mention for it holds a place among the 
most remarkable buildings of the United States. 

EK. A. Freeman, of Oxford, writes:* 

Bat on the whole the American city which struck me most was Albany. Rising 
grandly as it dees on both silew of the noble Hudson, it suggested sone of the ancient 
cities on the Loire, lt hae the alvantage, rather rare in American cities but shared 
with Allany by the Federal cavital, of having one dominant building. The weneral 
look of the city carried me so completely into another part of the world that, if any 
one had come wp and told mein French, old or new, that the new capitol was “le 
chateau de Monselgneurle doe d'Atbanie,"’ Teould almost havebeliovedhim “© * * 
The boilding has a moet successful contour; in ite details it is a strange mixture of 
styles, not so much confounded as nes] eile by side, This ia mecointedl for by the 
history of the boilding, and by the employment of more than one architect © * * 
There are parts which T can not of all wimire: but there ane other parts, thoee in 
which the column and round arch are employed, which certainly pleated ore 
mich as any modern building that 1 have seen for a long time, When Dany that 
the arches of the senute chamber seemed to me, as far aa their renerd) conception 
ons, worthy to stand at Ragusa, some will understand that [oan may ne more. 


a Seo the «nal! handbook of the Home Education Department: Loans to academies, 
p. 4, section of Museum Wlustrations (1808). With the loans of beoks and plioto- 
graphs mentioned in the chapter on traveling libraries these loans of objects are 
commented, 

OThese are documents such as we preeerve in our archives. 

‘Some Lnpressions of the United States, New York, |S80, p. 245. 
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Albany is a hilly city. The hill on which the eapitol is situated 
rises 150) feet above the Hudson, 51 feet above the level of the wide 


main street, which runs up from the river. The building is S00) feet — 


long, 44) feet wide, and 108 feet high, and will have a tower 300 
feet high. (The Retehstar building in Berlin is 395 feet long, 254 feet 
wide, and Sb feet high.) The inner court is 92 feet long and 1ST feet 
wide, Acstraight staircase, with four landings and seventy-seven 
ateps, the lower sixteen 100 feet wide, extends outward 166 feet from 
the building. The whole occupies 3 acres. It is built of white granite 
in the free renaissance style with wonderful stone masonry. The 
three staireases are of reddish sandstone, the western being particu- 
larly effective. Eleven elevators render access easy from one part of 
the building to another. The basement contains 144 rooms for heat- 
ing, lighting, ventilating, storage, etc. The administrative rooms and 
the governor's magnificent state hall are on the first and second floors. 
These two floors combined include over 120 rooms. On the third 
floor are the magnificent halls of the two houses, the court of appeals, 
the historical collection, the library, together with over 50 rooms, 
The fourth story contains over 40 rooms, among them the offices of 
the university, the entomological, botanical, and ethnological collection 
of the State museum (the latter with rich archeological tinds from the 
Stute of New York and its vicinity). There are also on the fourth 
and fifth floors additional library rooms. The building was begun in 
L867, occupied in 1ST), and finished all to the central tower in 1808. 
Its cost was originally estimated at #4.000.00), but over 325,000,000 
have already been spent upon it. The architects were Fuller, Laver, 
Fidlitz, Richardson, and Perry. 

The library, with its appliances planned and executed in the most 
minute detail, some of them in beautiful and artistic style, is purticu- 
liorky worth seeing. [t. is open daily, except Sunday, from § in the 
morning until 10 in the evening: lighted i in the evening by electricity. 
On Saturdays, holidays, and from July to September, it closes at 4 p.m. 
It is accessible only from the third story. Until recent ly the direetor 
was also secretary of the university, He has under him 31 librarians, 
archivists, assistant librarians, assistants, ete.;51 employees in all, and 
wnong them 37 women. The annual budget amounts to875.000, Tho 
west wing of the capitol may be said to form on the third story a 
single room 24) feet long, 40 to 60 feet wide, the middle of which is 
occupied by the great rending room, 53 feet high, 67 feet long, 40 feet 
wide, which is connected with five additional reading rooms on the 
right and five on the left, all occupied with bookstacks, altogether 
with more than S00) Sits, There Are, moreover, two administrative 
rooms, The reading rooms are in part adorned with palms and other 
living plants, On the window side one may ¢lance along the entire 
stile of nine rooms, 200 feet long, which, together with the tine view 
of the country and the distant mountains which may be enjoyed from 
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the windows, makes a very pleasing impression. On the fourth and 
fifth Hoors the sume amount of space is at the disposal of the library, 
making in the two stories combined forty-one additional rooms, for 
the library school, the section of public libraries, the duplicate section, 
the library museum, the bindery, the children’s reading: room, ete. 
The library school has a lecture room in the seventh story of a corner 
pavilion. The museum contains a collection relating to library build- 
ings and library administration of several thousand hooks, pounphlets, 
samples, formularies, models, ete., which are very exactly classitied 
anil catalogued. ‘The collection is unique of its kind and extremely 
instructive. * 

In the New York State Library particular attention is paid to law 
(0,000 volumes, principally American codes medicine (25,000 yol- 
umes),“ sociology (36144) volumes), instruction (L6,000 volumes), his- 
tory and kindred subjects (40,000 volumes), genealogy, bibliography, 
nnd Americana, as well us everything relating to the State of New York. 
It contains also a special collection of femule authors and of hooks for 
the blind (of whom there are 5,000 in the State of New York) and for 
children, as well as for the State officials residing in Albany, About 
2.200 periodicals are received by subscription or donation, 

The building is fireproof. Some rooms contain extinguishers, lines 





“In order to give an idea of the contents of the library-museom we add here the 
headings of the Gitalogue of the collection: Charts illustrating selection of livwoke ss 
Biacks; Lights, standards, ete, : Chairs, exsels, floor covering, refertnee bookiousen, 
shelf supports, folio shelving, shelving, tables, trays and tracks, miscellaneous fittings; 
Regulations for readers; Adiministrttion; Exeentive. Accession: Book plates, order, 
sumple books (showing stumping, plating, ete. ), Catuleroe: Back blocks, bulletins, 
catalogues, cost of printed catalogues, catalogue drawers, drawer. clocks, dniwer 
haniles ant labels, drawer rods, gtides, handwriting, linotype, printed catalog, 
qird racks, size rules, catalogue trays, Cataloguing miscellany. Classification: Refer- 
enee, Loan: Card charging avsteins, lian «desis, indicators, ledgers, registration 
hnoks and cands, stutistics, loan nitelany. Binding wand repair: Binders, book corer 
protectors, book corners, materials, mending, Shelf: Book SUP ports, nines, tnges 
and map cass, newspaper files, pamphlet cases, abelf labels, holders and wuides, shelf 
lists, shelf niseellany. Cure, cleaning, salety of building. Crenernl libraries: Home 
libraries, libraries for the blind. Children's reading: Historie development. Liter- 
ary methods and labor savers, office fittings: Book holders, clips and paper fasten- 
ore, dmwer fittings, files, foling, tInailing envelopes anid cases, pute, mucilage, ete, 
Miper, pene, pencils, and cnmers, punches, «applies, slainpe, trays. Scrapbooks and 
files; Notebooks; Lodexing: Engraving. 

"In the excellent annual report of the director for 1898 it is stated on p. 28 that 
the time is near at hand when every prominent lawyer of the State of New York 
will be connected with the library by telephone. 

*The report of the director for 1808, p. 35, expresses the opinion that the time 
is at hand when most of the physicians, iso, of the State of New York will be con- 
nected by telephone with the library. In both cases a fee of 2h cents per half hour 
is to be paid when more than half an hour is required to give the information called 
for, The medical library is also used in the State of Sew York a3 a circulating library 
in the same sense a9 the organization of the traveling libraries described on a following 
pee. 
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of hose, and alarm indicators. Only a part of the floors are covered 
with linoleum. They are mostly of parquetry or brick, with strips 
of carpet. Some of the book rooms proper bhaye iron grates. The 
bookstacks and bookshelves are mostly of- iron, the other furniture 
of wood, both strikingly elegant. There have recently been intro- 
duced sheet-iron waste-paper beskets with covers, because one of the 
ordinary waste-paper baskets was once set on fire. The folio volumes 
lie in their stacks on rollers, like those mentioned in connection with 
Columbia University. The cases for maps and photographs are con- 
structed in avery practical manner. The separate drawers drop when 
drawn out to an angle of T5 degrees, so that the sheets may not only 
be conveniently examined as if on a slanting desk, but may also be 
placed for closer inspection on a lattice which covers the drawer, 
The books are bound in twelve colors, corresponding to the principal 
languages of the globe: for example, blick represents German. This 
applies to ull books which are bound for the library or in the library 
itself, and makes it easier to tind them quickly. Current periodicals 
ire kept in pasteboard boxes. Movable stacks for transporting books 
are constructed in a very practical manner. 

For the library proper two extra elevators are in use. They are 
installed in a very ingenious manner, provided with electric bells and 
telephone. There are also staircases, partly of iron, partly of wood. 

The arrangements for the care and use of the books show the great- 
est skill and attention to every detail, 

The arrangement of the entire library is strictly according to the 
system devised by Melvil Dewey, who has been director since 1888, 
According to his ingenious decimal system, the figure signs contain 
the title of the book in a nutshell, and the books are arranged strictly 
according to the figure series. Each book has, therefore, its definite 
place and its preseribed sign. The system, which is followed else- 
where only in Columbia University and in smaller libraries, has here 
completely demonstrated its value. The card catalogues are made 
very accurate. They have in America extremely practical arrunce- 
ments for such card catalogues. Even the price of the book is given 
on the later printed catalogue cards, which are furnished by the 
Library Bureau in Boston. Up to the present time there are over 
300,000 cards in use, the greater portion arranged according to authors. 
Author and subject cards are kept separate, but in cases standing 
side by side: the author catalogue is in 140 d rwers, each containing 
1,200 cards; the subject catalogue is in 112 drawers. They are both 
made in duplicate. There ts also.an alphabetical list of all the authors 
represented in the library. In the accession catalogues one may find 
all possible data relating to any book. 

The library publishes the following: Annual reports since 1819 (the 
eighty-first, of 1598, has 105 pages and ia illustrated): bulletins with 
reports since 1891; additions to the bulletins since Lsh0, + numbers: 
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legislation bulletins since 184), 10 numbers; history bulletins since 
1898. 3 numbers: library schoo! bulletins since 1891, 3 numbers; 
public libruries bulletins since 1893, 6 numbers; bibliography bul- 
leting since 1895. LS numbers; library catalogues since 1856, 9 
volumes: indexes of university publications since 1897; syllabuses 
which contain bibliographies; a traveling library; finding lists, a 
mountain-side library, young people's libraries, a library for the Mind, 
etc.. in 56 and more numbers; an nual lists of best books since LSS, 
and others; also many historical publications. In 180s, all told, 
365,000 copies of such publications appeared. 

This is further distinguished from many other libraries by the divi- 
gions for traveling libraries, exchange of duplicates, and the library 
schol. 

Traveling Ubrarios divixsion.—The special traveling libraries division, 
which has existed since 1802, contains about 45,100 volumes. Lots of 
on 40, 75, or 100 of the best books are lent for six months to public 
libraries, to any twenty-five taxpayers who meet in one place, to 
schools, associations for instruction (extension centers), study clubs, 
reading circles, as well as to any other organizations which are regis- 
tered as such at the university and need books, for which security is 
to be given, and from 50 cents to # each is paid for transportation 
expenses. One hundred volumes are, for example, divided into fietion 
(22 per cent), history (18 per cent), biology (18 per cent), travels (LL 
percent), science and useful arts () per cent), sociology (5 per cent), 
religion and ethies (4 per cent), fine arts (5 per cent), other literature 
(15 per cent), There are forty-one such miscellaneous sets, several 
of which have teen duplicated ten times, The percentage of each sub- 
ject represented is, of course, not always the same in the different sets. 
There are, moreover, seventeen collections of 25 or 50 volumes each on 
special subjects, such as polities! economy, finance, agriculture, French 
history, history of the United States, literature, ete. For these sets 
the best books in the English language ure selected. There are also 
collected and lent out small libraries which relate not only to a spe- 
cial subject, but which also include what 1s more remotely connected 
with this subject and which therefore encourage the student to con- 
sider and study any particular question from every point of view. 
Such assortments of books are called environment libraries, Teachers, 
stinly clobs, and reading circles Ty themselves sclect books from 
the lists toa total value of SLO0 (combined libraries) and take them 
on the same conditions. For purposes of instruction teachers may 
also yet as many copies of one and the same book as they muy need 
for their pupils. The average price of each book may be placed at 
about 81. The books are sent out in handsome locked onk cases, 
which cost about $14 for every hundred volumes. Exact statistics 
reurding their use are returned to the library, which iIncloses in euch 
book a ecard for this purpose. In L800, 557 series were sent to 420) 
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places. In 1598, 540 series were sent to 506 places, comprising 15,951 
books, which passed through the hands of a large number of readers. 
In spite of their being instructive [can not here go into details with 
statistics on this subject." A writer on this peculiar and, so far as | 
know, unique arrangement says: ° 

The State of New York can well afford this offer of books to her citizens. The 
plan is at once generous and, in the highest sense, profitable, and is confidently 
CHmmendel te the consilerution of other States. 

Ina like manner the State library lends from its great collection 
for purposes of instruction, photographs of paintings, portraits, build- 
ings, and the like, including glass and frames, when desired. It also 
sends out wall pictures with magic lanterns.” A small fee is charged 
to cover the expense of shippage. Plate 12 represents a room of the 
library where such pictures are hung. 

The division of exchanges, a peculinr establishment, is also connected 
with the library. There are 350,000 duplicates, Every library of the 
State of New York, every school, every lecture circle, every study club, 

every reading society, which is registered as such at the university 
and is orgunized according to the prescribed rules (we saw above that 
there are now in that State 1,511 such centers, large and small), may 
deliver to the university books for which they have no further use. 
In return for these they receive others of equal value, according to 
the choice of the recipient. About 20,000 volumes and pamphlets are 
now annually exchanged in this manner. This may, therefore, be 
rerarded as an exchange book trade, which conducts its business with- 
out expense to the persons interested, who do not even have to bear 
the expense of transportation. All the surplus copies of the govern- 
ment publications of the State of New York are also placed in this 
duplicate collection, as well as the surplus stock of the works, books, 
pamphlets, handbooks, bulletins, reports, etc., printed by the univer- 
sity itself, for free distribution. Of the latter, hundreds of thousands 


oe, Boone rilheee. Extension ftallerin 3 No. 2 ei ‘1809, py. ot 4 

bee W. HK. Eastman, “A New Aid to Popnlar Education: Free Traveling Libra- 
ries," The Forum, Jannary, L&iS, [ps 616-821. Teun not here repre ice thu many 
interesting details, See, alao, the small handbooks of the New York State Library: 
Traveling Libraries, 12 pages (1895), and Loans to Academics, 4 pages (1808), aa 
well as the numerous Finding Lists and Subject Liste. For example, Finding 
List 41 (March, 100) contains 50 volumes on religion (2), sociology (4), wocloury 
(1), music (1), fiction (15), literature (5), descriptions and travels (7), biographies 
(6), history of South Afries (8), history of Philippines (1), subject list on edoea- 
Hon (subject 370, according to the Dewey system), 25 of the best books on education 
(February, 1900), among them books by Lange, Preyer, Spencer, Pestalozzi, and a 
biography by Frobel; subject list on French history (subject 44), 50 of the best 
books on French history, among them Cizot, Scott, Taine, Sainte-Beuve, Mignet, 


Dickens, Hugo. 


*See the small handbook of the New York State Library, Loans to University 
Tnstitutions: Wall Pictures, 12 pages ( 1808), 
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of copies are printed. This department also exchanges apparatus, 
pictures, ete., for purposes of instruction." 

Library sehool.—lt is now almost a rule in the United States that 
everyoue who seeks employment in a library shall have attended one 
of the seven library schools which are located in Albany (New York 
State Library), brooklyn (Pratt Institute), Philadelphia (Drexel [nsti- 
tute), Champaign (Illinois State Library School, University of Ilh- 
nois), Washington (Columbian University), Madison (University of 
Wisconsin), Los Angeles, California, Amherst, Massachusetts, and 
Cleveland, Ohio. The four latter are only summer schools. EKegulur 
lectures on bibliography and library science are also delivered in a 
number of universities and colleges (Bowdoin, Californian, Colorado, 
Cornell, lowa, Maine, Michigan, Wellesley). 

The tirst school of the kind to which all others are more onrcless 
indebted for their existence was founded in DSST at Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, by Melvil Dewey, who was at that time director 
of the university library, and removed to Albany in L889. It includes 
a faculty of ten instructors, each of whom represents and teaches par- 
ticulur branches of library science. Six of the instructors are women, 
an example of the great attraction this branch has for women in 
America, The special branches are: Library economy, cataloguing, 
lending system, reading, bibliography, classitication, history of libra- 
ries, advanced cataloguing, reference work, binding, library printing 
and editing, dictionary cataloguing, library building, indexing. The 
number of pupils is limited to 40. - For admission an examination or 
the possession of a certain college degree ts required. Pupils under 
20 vears of age are not received. The course is for two years, and 
lasts for thirty-eight consecutive weeks in the year, The weeks con- 
sist of five working days of eight hours each. Every pupil receives a 
table with all library appurtenances, at which he may work from 8 
oclock in the morning until 10 in the evening. The tuition fee for 
two years amounts to from #80 to $100. The expense of one year’s 
attendance at the library school in Albany, including tuition fee, room, 
board, books, official study, travels, etc., amounts to from $325 to S625, 

Instruction consists of the following: (1) Lectures by prominent 
librarians, publishers, booksellers, printers, bookbinders, and the like, 
and by the instructors of the school. (2) Reading and reports from 
hooks belonging to the special library school on the subjects of study. 
(3) Solving of difficult problems relating to cataloguing, bibliography, 
aids to readers, and the like, with debates, (4) Seminary exercises, 
(5) Practical training in the State library itself, as well as in the small 
libraries of the city. (6) Visits for the purpose of study to the libra- 
ries of New York, Boston, etc., to the great publishers, printing offices, 
hook binderies, art institutes, bookstores, book auctions. secondhand 


oSee Handbook No. 1, Outline, pp. 36 anit 47, and No. 10; Study Clubs, b. "43. 
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hookstores, ete. (7) Object lessons: Everything referred to in the 
lectures is, when possible, exhibited in the original or in models, plans, 
or drawings. Thus, for example, one may see ten different kinds of 
American and European library book stacks in practical use beside one 
another, and by actual trial become acquainted with the best. Differ- 
ent portions of the library are fitted up according to different models, 
in order that the students may learn by comparison, (8) Finally, the 
pupils are made acquainted with the above-described educational 
methods of the New York State University, as they are in man ¥ respects 
related to library interests. 

In the first year the following subjects are treated: Exercises in cuta- 
loguing for beginners, elementary bibliography, accession department 
work, dictionary cataloguing for beginners, classifying for beginners, 
shelf work or disposition of books, systems of lending, and of book- 
binding. For students of the first and second years together, course 
of reading, scope ‘and founding of libraries, government and service, 
regulations for readers, library buildings, reading, literary methods 
and book making, library bookkeeping, library museum, personal col- 
lections. In the second year, are taught bibliography for advanced 
students, reference work, exercises in cataloguing for advanced stu- 
dents, dictionary cataloguing for advanced students, classif ving for 
ulvanced students, history of libraries, and original bibliography. 
Finally, » dissertation is required, and then, after an examination 
has been passed, a degree is conferred (bachelor, master, or doctor of 
library science). The best scholars receive scholarships and fellow- 
ships, up to $500, and may look forward to an early appointment in 
Albany, Up to October, 1895, the library school hud filled 642 posi- 
tions with its pupils, Summer courses are also held during the holidays: 
and private instruction and instruction by means of correspondence 
are also given.@ 

The existence of such schools explains the advanced condition of 
library science in America.” 

It is recognized ‘that the influences of the New York State Library 
ure as yet the strongest that exist to raise the standard of librarian- 
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oSee also Handbook No.7, Library School, 1897, 82 paves; Handbook No, 11, Library 
Handwriting, with very many useful hints, 1808, 24 pages: Handbook No. M4, Library 
School, Simmer Course, 1800, 28 pages: and State Library Bolleting, Library School 
No. 3, April, 1800, 12th Annual Report of Library School, 1898, 25 page 

‘In Germany a chair for library science (“ Buch-und Seliriftwesen "| exists only 
in Gottingen and Leipsic. (In Leipsic, however, the professor doea not lecture, ) 
Other lectures on library science in German universities are sparing and more of the 
archeologic-historical kind. In Prussia, after a voluntary service af two yeurs ina 
library, an examination must be passed before appointment, but not in Saxony and 
Bavaria. The German library employees are, however, mostly scientists. In Amer- 
leat there are bot few in this particular branch, while among i there is rather a lack 
of specially educated minor employees. 1 think that more attention should be panied 
to library science in the German universities than is now the cue. If libraries are 
intellectual cating houses, care should be taken that the dishes are well served, 
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ship and to advance the best educational work now carried on by the 
modern library.”* The New York State Library aims at the greatest 
conceivable utilization of all of its literary treasures. Its object is to 
send every book where it will do the most good. I left this institu- 
tion carrying with me the highest respect for its director's talent for 
organization. 

The University of the State of New York contributes an astonishing 
umount to the universal distribution of knowledge in a manner quite 
peculiar to itself. 1 am convinced that a great future lies before it. 
Its work, however, has already received the greatest recognition, as 
shown by the circumstance that at the Paris Exposition of this year 
(1900) it received the remarkable number of three first prizes (“grand 
prix”), one to the State Museum specially for its paleontological pub- 
lientions, a second to the library specially for the establishment of 
traveling libraries and the home-education department, und a third to 
the college department for technical education. 


Ill.—_ BUFFALO. 
[On Lake Erie newr Niagara, with over $0,000 inhabitants, | 
& BUFFALO PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


In the year 1836 the Young Men’s Association of the City of Buffalo 
was founded as a municipal library. In 1885 a house of its own was 
erected, the Buffalo Library, which, in 1807, was reorganized as 
the Buffalo Public Library. The building, also called Library and 
Art Building, is massive and fireproof, in the Romanesque style 
of architecture, with triangular ground plan, about 300 by 250 by 175 
feet in size, and cost nearly $375,000—about the same amount as the 
site, Situated on Lafayette place in the midst of the business houses 
of a great industrial city, the exterior is already badly discolored by 
amoke, It is now occupied hy the following: 

In the basement, the museum of the Buffalo Society of Natural 
Sciences; on the raised ground floor and the second story, the public 
library; also on the second floor, the collections of the Buffalo Fine 
Arts Academy and the Buffalo Society of Artists; on the third floor, 
the collections of the Butfalo Historical Society. Within « short time, 
however, the entire building will be given up to the library. The 
Natural History Museum will secure a homeof its own from a bequest 
of about $250,000. The Art Academy, which was founded in 1862, 
will, together with the Society of ‘Artists: with which the Art Students’ 
League is also connected, move into the Albright Art Gallery, now in 
course of construction,’ for which $500,000 are to be expended by 
private individuals. Finally, the collections of the Historical Society, 
which was also founded in 1862, were to be exhibited in connection w ith 
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Now finehed (in Delaware Park }—1903, 
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the Pan-American Exposition in Buffalo in 1901." As all this would 
make a radical change in the museums mentioned, | limit myself to a 
few words concerning the Natural History Museum, and speak of the 
library in 1 somewhat more detailed manner.* 


MCSECM OF THE DUFFALO SOCIETY OF NATURAL SCIENCES, 


The Natural History Society of Buffalo was founded in 1861, It is 
under the formal control of the University of the State of New York, 
in Albany, and its object is the advancement and the study of the 
natural sciences, Lately it has devoted itself particularly to making 
collections of the local fauna and flora, and for this purpose is divided 
into fourteen sections.. There is a president at the head of the institu. 
tion. In 1508 it had atits disposal an income of $3,500, of which $625 
were derived-from membership fees, $250 appropriated by the city, 
$1,250 interest money, ete. 

The present director of the museum is a woman (conchologist). 
The different sections are presided over by professional scientists or 
amateurs, who serve without pay. The best parts of the collection 
are the minerals, the fossils, the shells, and the herbarium, A larger 
series of deformed mound skulls should be noted. The museum con- 
tains, all told, about 60,000 natural history specimens: the library, 
4,500 books. It is open daily from 9 to 5, Sundays from @ to 5: 
admission free. The number of visitors last year was 105,000. The 
society has 250 members, who pay $2 or $5, and 160 corresponding 
members. ‘The publications are as follows: Annual reports (the one 
of 1808, with 18 pages; the earlier reports were longer, but none 
appeared in 1809), bulletins with illustrations (6 volumes): see also 
“charter and by-laws * * * together with the will of Dr. George 
E. Hayes * * * 1890.” Regular lectures are delivered and meet- 
ings of the society are held in one of the larger rooms. The Buffalo 
Field Naturalists’ Club of the Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences, 
founded in 1880, is affiliated with it. There is also 2 Buffalo Micro- 
scopical Club, founded in 1876, which publishes Transactions. 

While the unfavorable exhibition space in the basement. which is 
only 14 feet high, and the limited means at the disposal of the society 
have hitherto prevented it from displaying its already considerable 
collection to the best advantage, it can hardly be doubted that the 
Natural History Museum of Buffalo will, in its new location, receive 
t The new building, where the collections of the Historical Society ane now hotmaed, 
stands also in the Deloware Park—1i03. 

* A paper by W. O, Chapin: The Buffalo Fine Arts Academy, an historical sketch, 
109, 77 pp., and an article in the Pon-Ameriom Magazine, May, 1900, pp. 2-5, with 
Plan and GWustrations of the Albright Gallery, give information regurding the art 
collections. For information concerning the Historical Society the Annual Report 
for 1808 (104 pages, with illustrations’ may be consnited. The object of this society 
ju to study, collect, and preserve everything relating to the history of the western 
part of the State of New York and to the city of Buffalo in purticolar. 
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ain impetus corresponding to the importance of this populous and wide- 
awake city of the future, to its handsome and favorable geographical 
position, and to the patriotism of its intelligent inhabitants, who will 
not remain behind other cities of the Union. 





LIMRARY. 


The main library is arranged on iron bookstacks with wooden 
shelves in a ball 164 by 47 feet and 21 feet high. This hall is located 
on the raised ground floor, which contains several handsome, spacious, 
well-lighted reading rooms, as does also the second story. The 
library is excellently fitted up, though not with the elegance of the 
Columbia University library in New York or the State library in 
Albany. Under municipal control, as well as under the supervision of 
the University of the State of New York, in Albany, it is governed by 
a board of directors, consisting of 10 members, with a president and 
it siiperintendent, who is the actual director, It derives its principal 
ineome from the city, amounting to four-fifths of four one-hundredths 
of 1 per cent of the whole taxable property of the city of Buffalo. 
That amounted to $8,250 in 1899." Its total income is 390,750, Of 
this sum, $40,500 were needed for the salaries of 7? employees, Sixty- 
seven are employed in the library itself, 12 in the building, including 
45 women. One of the higher female employees receives $00 
a venr. 

There are 150,000 volumes in the library, together with 10,000 pieces 
of music, ete. There are subseribed to, or received as donations, 285 
periodicals and T3 newspapers. The increase for 1899 amounted to 
21,000 volumes, which cost $21,725, and 1,500 donations, Nearly 
seven thousand dollars was needed for binding. The books are cata- 
lorned and arranged according to the Dewey system, which works 
excellently, There are three special catalogues in use: (1) The dic- 
tionary catalogue for the public, which includes the author, title, and 
subject cards in one alphabetical series; (2) an author and title card 
catalogue for the employees; and (3) a shelf list. The number of 
cards of these three catalogues are for each book about four, two, one, 
respectively: therefore for each hook about seven. The dictionary 
catalogue is well advanced, and replaces a subject catalogue, which is 
still in use, and which is a shelf list with many references. 

The entire force of employees follow with the vreatest zeal the one 
aim to make the library as useful as possible for popular instruction, 
8 Boston, with 550,000 inhabitants, in 1897, in a similar manner, gave for like pur- 
poses, $275,000; Chicago, with 1,700,000 inhabitants, $250,000; Philadelphia, with 
1,200,000 inhabitants, $125,000; Cleveland, with 385,000, $75,000; St, Louis, with 
650,000, $75,000; Pittsburg, with 200,000, $67,500; Indianapolis, with 185,000, $42,000, 
etc. In nearly every Massachusetts town the dog tax is devoted to the support of 
the public library, “‘The more bark, the more book” (American Review of Revicws, 
September, LS, p. 328), 
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consequently the greatest imaginable liberality prevails, together with 
exemplary and painstaking order. Any resident of Buffalo may bor- 
row any book for fourteen days free. ‘A neglect to follow any of the 
rules is punished by fines, which in 1899 reached a» total of $2,750." 
The library is open daily from 8.30) or 9 a. m. to # p.m, (with electric 
lighting); also on Saturdays and holidays from 11 a.m. to # p. m., 
but on these days books are not lonned out. The children’s depart- 
ment is open on school days from 2.40 p.m. until 6 or 7 p. m., and 
on Saturdays and holidays, that is to say, days on which the schools 
are closed, from ?a. m. until 6 or 7 p. m.; Sunday from 2 p. m. until 
ip. m. 

Each room has direct telephone communication with every other 
room. The building being fireproof, it is thought sufficient to depend 
upon vigilance without any other precautionary measures, The heat- 
ing is by steam. The engines are located in 4 separate house. 

A characteristic feature of this library, which, indeed, exist= else- 
where, though only in a few places, is the open-shelf department. A 
collection’of 17,000 volumes, in wall cases in a room 70 by 30 feet 
large, is here, under supervision, directly accessible to the public, not 
only to read on the spot, but particularly to choose for home use. 
Anyone can go right up to the shelves and take the books out. This is 
not a so-called reference library, such as every important library pos- 
seases in reference works, dictionaries, and the like (there 1s also such 
a reference library of 2,000 volumes), but the section was established in 
order to afford the reader an opportunity to select the books theni- 
selves instead of by tithe only. This method is so popular that in 
1809 cach book was loaned out on an average sixteen times. The col- 
lection also includes German (877) and French books. Of the 17,00) 
volumes, 10,01) relate to fiction. 

In 1890, 585,000 volumes, all told, were loaned out to 57,000 per- 
sons in three hundred and five days,’ of which 67 per cent were fic- 

A book may be taken out for fourteen dave and once renewed for an equal length 
of time. Some new books are lent for one week only, Whoever keeps a book over 
time is fined twocent#aday. The comparitively large total of fines ts composed 
almost entirely of fines for one, two, or three days. Compensation most be made 
for damages, and lowt books must be replaced. Whoever fails to meet his obligations 
rece| yes ne More berks. 

In the New York State Library at Albany (previously referred to) there isa fine of 
one cent a day for keeping a book over time, For taking a book out of the library 
without having it entered the fine is 50 cents The roles are here very detailed in 
their conception (see Eighty-firet Annoal Report of the New York State Library, 
180, pp. i-i7). Formerly in asmall town of Ontario, Canada, a borrower was fined 
a half a farthing per shilling of its value for every drop of tallow which he allowed 
te fall ona book. This role is so corious that | can not refrain from mentioning it. 

6 The Boston Poblic Library lent out 1,200,000 books in 1898, the pnblic library 
in Chicago 1,500,000 (1800, 1,700,000), that in Philadelphia 1,600,000, that m Cleve- 
land 800,000, St. Louis 600,000, Pittsburg 100,000, Indisnapolis 300,000, ete, 
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tion," 8 per cent literature, 6 per cent history, 34 per cent travels, 3 


per cent natural sciences, ete. As many as 684,000 volumes were 


borrowed from the main library, and 204,000 from the seven delivery 
stations in the city, which have been established for the convenience 
of the public, or indirectly through schools ur traveling libraries (see 
below). In the reading room, moreover, $7,000 volumes were called 
for from the main library. Since the opening of the public librury, 
out of 2,000,000 volumes loaned, about 1,000, to the value of S725, 
have been lost in two years and a half; the present rules, however, 
encourage the hope that the number will diminish with time, Other 
special arrangements are the following: 

Series of books are loaned to schools for a considerable time, accord- 
ing to the choice of the teacher. The children take these books home 
with them. Thus in 1899, 22 primary and secondary schools, with 
55S classes, received 153,000 volumes and 5,000 pictures. Further, 
well-selected series, called traveling libraries, are likewise loaned to 
certain institutions. Thus in 189), 127 series, with over 4,000 books, 
were loaned to 25 fire-engine houses, to T police stations, and to § hos- 
pituls (for the employees), which in all brought 8,000 into cireulation, 

Especial cure is also bestowed upon a children’s library, which is 
much frequented. Itis for childrenunder 14 years ofage. Whenthey 
come with dirty hands they are sent into the wash room. In a pleus- 
ant, well-lighted room, with pictures on the walls and adorned with 
growing plants and cut flowers, 9,000 books are displayed in open wall 


cases, freely accessible, under proper supervision, toeverybody. Four 


thousand of these books are fiction. In 1899,115,000 volumes were 
lent out of this department for home use. Even colored picture 
books are lent to small children, On Saturday mornings and Sun- 
day afternoons the assistant in charge spends an hour reading to the 
children or telling them stories. At Christmas time an exhibition of 
boaks which are suitable for presenta is held and printed price lists 
are distributed; for example, see List of Books recommended as 
appropriate for Christmas Gifts to young Folks (November 28, 1898, 
6 pages), in which 1s noted the age for which each book is niitahia: 
A library assistant is in attendance to give advice on this matter to 
visitors. ‘There are also printed reading lists—for example, Ameri- 
ean History for young Folks (4 pages). 

About once a month lists of the new acquisitions are posted on bulle- 
tins and larger lists are from time to time printed; for example, ** No. 
17, July 1, 1890, recent additions: History and biography, sociology, 
scence and arts, philosophy and religion, general literature, fiction” 

















@The fact must not be lost wight of that such hooks muy Lee real much more 
quickly than others, and that only good ones are procured. See explanatory 
remarks on this subject by Herbert Putnam, North Americun Review, CLXVI, 1 Ba, 
p. (tH. 
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(4 pages, with 250 titles). Reading lists on special topics are also 
published, for example, Good books on Electricity for popular Read- 
ing (2 pages); Greek Sculpture, in connection with the Exhibition 
of Casts in the Buffalo Fine Arts Academy (3 pages); Interesting 
Books for Boys and Girls from 14 to 15 Years (9 pages). Other publi- 
eations are: Finding list of history, travel, political science, geography, 
anthropology (224 pages, octavo, October, 1898), and Deseriptive Cata- 
logue of the Gluck Collection of Manuscripts and Autographs in the 
Buffalo Public Library (14% pages, on handmade paper), duly, 159%. 

Every vear there appears an annual report, the third one for 13), 
with 55 pages and a map of the city, on which all delivery stations, 
also the schools, fire houses, and police stations, to which the library 
gives books, are designated in red. The Inst annual report of the 
Buffalo Library appeared in 157, as the sixty-tirst (with {0 pages). 
and the last annual report of the Young Men's Association, in 1556, 
as the fiftieth (with 51 pages). The first report of the Buffalo Library 
counts, therefore, from the fifty-tirst, while the public library since 
ita establishment in 1897 has numbered its reports from one, and states 
on the title page that it is at the same time such and such a year of 
the Buffalo Library. The third was the sixty-fourth year. 

Branch libraries are now being established in the city. 

With the wise administration which we have described, and the active, 
constantly increasing patronage of the people on the one hand and the 
prospective great development of the city and the devotion of its citi- 
vena on the other, a much wider sphere of activity and a future rich in 
blessings may confidently be predicted for the Buffalo Public Library.* 
Pieters , 








#In the State of New York there were, in 1898, 408 public libraries with o ratio of 
1,800,000 books to 7,000,000 inhabitants; altogether US libraries with 5,400,000 
books (Extension Bulletin, No, 27, University of the State of New York, 159%, pp. 
48 and 5). | 

In the State of Massachneetts, in 1890, there were for 3,000,000 inhabitants 344 
public libraries with 3,700,000 books, each of which were lent on an avermge more 
than twice. During the last filty years $5,000,000 in cath have been donated or 
bequeathed for the buildings and books, besides presents of books and other collec- 
tions. In 1800 only 7 towns with less than one-half per cent of the total popt- 
lation were without a public library. In 1895 Masewhusette had in all ite libraries 
combined over 7,000,000 books, to the value of $10,000,000 (9th Report Massachu- 
wtih Free Public Library Committee, quoted in American Revine of Reviews, Sep- 
teniber, 180, p. 324). . 

In the State of New Hampehire public libraries, like public schools, are obligatory. 

In the United States, with ite 70,000,000 inhabitants, there were, in 1836, 4,026 
public Hbraries, society libraries, and school libraries of over 1,000 volumes each, 
o total of 38,400,000 books and pumphilets, of whieh 2 libraries had over half a mil- 
lion books, 4 between 300,000 and 500,000, 25 between 100,000 and 300,000), 6 
between 50,000 and 100,000, 115 between 25.000 and 50,000, 411 between 10,000 guvd 
25,000, 60 between 5,000 and 10,000, and 2,727 between 11MM) and 5,000. Of public 
libraries with over 4,000 volumes there were 627, with «a total of 9,000,000 hooks, 
which were loaned ont for home wee on an average three times a year ( United States 
Burean of Education No. 232, 1807). 
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Chicago, on the shore of Lake Michigan, is the metropolis of the 
State of Minoia, which, with a population of 4,800,000, ranks as the 
third lurgest State in the United States. In 1890 Chicago numbered 
1,700,000 inhabitants, a population surpassed by but one city in the 
entire country. In 1887 the place was still in the midst of « marsh, 
with only 4,000 residents. In 1871, when the population had grown 
to 300,000, the city was almost blotted out by fire, so that we might 
be justified in duting its real foundation from that time. 

Its urchitecture exhibits more evidence of an American national 
style than is seen in the other great cities of the eastern part of the 
country. In originality, in youthful vigor, and in the astonishing 
rapidity of its development Chicago excels all, with the prospect of a 
yet greater future. The motto “*T will” is often found on the alle- 
gorical figure of the city, and the words appear to me most suitable 
to indicate the energetic, aspiring character of its citizens. 


#% FIELD COLUMBIAN MUSEUM, 


The Field Columbian Museum is a private association, established 
in August, 1893, during the World's Columbian Exposition, under the 
name of the “Columbian Museum of Chicago” for “art, archeology, 
science, and history.”* In.June, 1894, it was rechristened in honor of 
Mr. Marshall Field, of the immense wholesale and retail establish- 
ment of Marshall Field & Co., who, immediately after its foundation, 
presented to the museum $1,000,000, on the condition that a sam equal 
to half that amount should be given by others. This condition was 
fulfilled within a few weeks by the generosity of some 1,200 persons, 
who subscribed from $1 to S100,WW each, A fund amounting to about 
$250,000 from these gifts is invested. 

The chiefs of the different departments of the Columbian Exposi- 
tion, especially those of mining, metallurgy, anthropology (in its 
widest sense), and transportation, had sought, in accordance with a 
plun devised as long ago as 1891, to bring together materials for a 
permanent museum, In this enterprise Prof. F. W. Putnam, now of 
the Peabody Museum in Cambridge, Massachusetts, was expecially 
netive, and at the breaking up of the exposition there was a most 
favoruble opportunity for obtaining all kinds of collections,* This 


“Comprising Part II of Uber Museen des Ostens der Vereinigten Staaten von 
Amerika, by Dr A. B. Mever. 

‘The corporation was especially founded “for the accumulation and dissemination 
of knowledge and the preservation and exhibition of objects illustrating art, arch 
ology, science, an history." 

* For instance, there were bought, at the close of the exposition, the collections of 
Puraguay, Peru, Java, and Samoa, a« well as those of the dealers in natural ilaiaeel 
Hagenbeck, of Hamburg, and Ward, of Rochester, New York, the last costing 
$100,000. Large collections were given by Russia, Japan, Cores, Ceylon, Siam, 
British India, Mexico, Central America, and all the States of South America. 
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peculiar genesis explains the vast scope of this Chicago institution, 
perhaps embracing too wide a field, as we shall see, and accounts 
for the astonishing repletion of its overcrowded cases, 8&8 well as 
for the fact that the museum, in true Chicago style, could, from its 
yery beginning, claim a pluce among the lending museums of the 
world, an apparently solitary example in the history of such institu- 
tions, There was also the extruordinary advantage of having available 
amone the exposition buildings one of more substantial construction 
than the rest, the one provided for the exhibit of fine arts, It is a 
wide-spreading structure in lonic style of the Spanish type. designed 
by Charles B. Atwood. 1t has about 6 acres of ground space avail- 
able for exposition purposes, oF almost double the space of the old 
market at Dresden, and stands by itself in Jackson Park, an ares 
of S21 acres, immediately on the shore of Lake Michigun, which 
is nearly as large ss the Kingdom of Bavaria. The main front of 
the building faces north toward the city: the south front (Plate 1%) 
faces a lurge pond; the east side is toward the Inke. Its orients- 
tion is of no importance to the collections within as the building 15 
lighted throughout from above. The ground plan (fg. $2) shows two 
nayes, L10 feet wide, 77 high, and 556 and #33 feet long, crossing 
each other at right angles. ‘To these are adjoined transverse and longt- 
tudinal halls. A central rotunda is 140 feet high. There ts annexed 
to the north front on either side, a pavilion 228 feet long by 138 feet 
wide, divided into separate rooms. The building with tts classical 
style presents an imposing effect from a distance, but on near approach 
its beauty is marred by the dilapidated aspect of the exterior, for the 
white covering of the brick wall is here and there damaged and broken 
away. The simple division of the interior is very favornble for tinding 
one’s way inthe extensive building. The navesare provided with galler- 
jes (fig. 33), but the ordinary character of an exhibition hall, in which 
most heterogeneous objectsare placed near together," generally prevails, 
and there is lacking that intimate charm which can only be afforded by 
a building designed for its special purpose. Although it would be easy 
to imagine a better building (the American Museum of Natural History 
in New York, already described, being incomparably better) yet there 
are in Europe new museum buildings much inferior to that of the Field 
Columbian Museum, — [ts principal faults are defective skylighting in 
some portions and insecurity from fire hecause of the large amount of 
interior woodwork. It ts to be hoped that it may continue to be spared 
the disaster of a conflagration. The extraordinary quantity of mate- 
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a For instance, a few steps from the collection of shells there stands furniture 
belonging to thie Panish poet, Hane Christian Andersen, and also stocking and glove 
machines from Chemnitz dating from 1H. This most somewhat perplex the lay 
public, irrespective of the fact that the green upholetere| sofa with two similar stools, 
ecen thong it Helongad to a celotrated poel, inpresss a visitor strangely im @ 
museum of high standard, 
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rial exhibited in the building, and the contracted space devoted to work 
rooms and storerooms, has caused such a crowded condition that 1 new 
building is already talked of, and indeed it is thought that the museum 
may be united in one large building with the John Crerar Library, 
described beyond. This combination would be an excellent plan, and 
Chicago would thereby be doing an admirable deed." With such a 
condition of affairs and with the rapid development of everything in 
that country, it is not worth while to give a detailed description of the 


CENTRAL PAVILION 





Fi. t—Fleld Columbian Miaeom. Flan of ground Boor, 

1, 1-18, American aborigines: 2, Korea; 3, 5, Asin; 4, Ocennia; 6, Afrien: 7, China; 4, prehisioric 
Hopl potters: 9, Keyptian archeciogy; 10-1, serthwest const of North Amerien; 14, California: 1, 
ithweeter United Biates: 19-71, mammal=:; 2, fishes, reptiles; 28, oteniqgy: MM, lnvertebmie 
animals: 25, shells: St, 27, birds: 2S, readings room; 2), hry; 10, 01, South America; 22, gemma anil 
jewels: ol, ceramibes; #4, lecture hall; %, 36, , paleontology; 57, 04, marine transportation; 29, 
human banken bearer: 40, pack animals; 41,57, Pennsylvania Piaflroad eallection; 42, railroad 
appliances: 4-8, Si, evolttion of the lammotive from 1040 to 1876, 4, street cars; 55, velibclos; 
i, mintels and statuary, ©, ol, gecrraphice geology) G2, metearttier; Gt, i, eyetematic mineralogy, 
i, dynamic geology; 68, Hthology: 07, 6, ballding stones; 0, mineral combustibles; 70, carbon 
minerals; Ti, petroleum; 73, office of department; 75, laborntery; 76, irom andl steel metallurgy; 
77, clays and sands: TS, salts, wsbestes, ete: TH ores and metallargy, bore metals; 80, miner) tr 
phies: 1-H, cooley of Americn; 5-208, aiolagy; weel court and south court, ceilogy: north oot, 
Enropein archeslogy: east court, Amerioan archeology; rotunda, sculptures in commemoration 
if Columbus and the expealtion. 


museum structure. I will therefore speak only of the organization of 
the tire service, which is unexcelled in careful precautions, 

No one is allowed to smoke even in the vicinity of the building, and 
within it almost no fire is permitted. When, for example, a prepara- 
tor needs fire for his work, permission must be had from the director 
and the fire is managed with extreme precautions. All woodwork ts 
couted with fireproof paint. In some instances, cases containing objects, 








# Quite recently (1903) it # understood that Mr. Marshall Field has given $10,000,000 
for a new building on the Inke shore in the center of the city. The combination 
with the John Crerar Library has been given up and the library is erecting « build- 
Ing of ite own ( LMM). 
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possibly subject to spontaneous combustion, are covered with strong 
asbestos puper five-eighths of an inch thick, and the neighboring walls 
ure similarly covered to a thickness of an inch and «a quarter. The 
heating plant is placed ina detached building. Three trained men from 
the city fire department, together with the employees of the building, 
have charge of the service, day and night, without and within. These 
three firemen each perform sixteen hours of service during the 
‘twenty-four hours, and the entire building is inspected every four 
hours, the inspection being registered by a service clock of the 
“American Watchman’s Time Detective System,” and the record is 
laid before the director every morning. The doorkeepers and watch- 
men are drilled twice a month. The greater number of those em- 


WEST COURT 





Pio. 3.—Fiell Colomidan Mieeum, Fianof gallery. 100-158, Botany, 


ployed were previously in the service during the exposition, and may 
be considered as veteran firemen. The electric conduits in the build- 
ing, which supply 40 are lamps, are carefully inspected daily and put 
inorder. In each of the four wings of the principal building the 
following apparatus is distributed: 2,500 feet of hose upon racks and 
reels, together with a hose carriage; 4 25-foot fire ladders; 7 fire poles 
of yarious lengths, with iron points and hooks to break through ceil- 
ings or to pull them down; 26 fire axes and 145 fire buckets. There 
are 8 fre hydrants within the principal building and 12 on the exter- 
jor, also 4 hose reels upon the galleries and | in each of the two side 
buildings. There are also provided and distributed 1 large chemical 
fire extinguisher of 55 gallons capacity, supplied with 31M) feet of 
hose, to reach every portion of the huilding; 42 chemical hand extin- 
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guishers, each of 4 gallons capacity, and 148 filled buckets with auto- 
matic covers—LMof them on the roof, filled with about 442 gallons 
of water, There is also available the special high-water pressure 
system of the park, and definite arrangements are made with the city 
fire department for such extra service as may be needed. Fourteen 
fire alurms are distributed throughout the building, which give sig- 

nals, both in the room of the fire watch and in the distant room of the 
director. The offices in the upper story are provided with a mer- ’ 
enrial automatic fire-alarm system. Upon the roof a series of mer- 
eurial thermostats have been placed which, ut a temperature of 175° 
F., give the signal of alarm in the room of the fire watch, so that the 
situation of the fire is at once known." 

On account of the isoluted location of the museum, everything that 
ingenuity can devise has been done to diminish the danger from fire, 
liable on aecount of the combustible nature of the building and furni- 
ture, and to meet accidents that may occur. IT have deseribed this 
system in such detail to show how careful people have become ina 
city which has burned down withinthe memory of man. But with us, 
too, just as much care 1s desirable, for it is much more important to 
prevent a fire in museums, or to stop it when first started, than to 
extinguish it with the aid of the fire department, for the water thrown 
by engines is.as destructive as the fire itself. A proof of this was 
given in January, 101, at the fire in the old pathological institute of 
the Berlin University, in charge of Professor Virehov, where valuable 
material was destroy ed hy the water thrown to extinguish the fire, 

it impresses a German to find in America that generally no light- 
ning rods are in use—none af all, for exumple. on this museum. In 
Saxony there are very stringent police regulations in this regard. On 
inquiry about this matter in the United States I was told that the elec- 
tric wires served the same purpose.® Considering the great dryness 
which exists in summer, together with the high degree of heat in the 
United States—I myself, on September 5, 1809, at 5 p. m., endured a 
temperature of Y8° FP. in Chicago*—I believe that in spite of all the 
careful precautionary regulations, the expensive collections of the 
Columbian Museum are seriously endangered in this building, and I 
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Por security against borglary a wate oan in the halls of gems, ie wail ue Cond? aa 
the entrance, must give asorance of his presence by a bell signal every quarter of 
an hear, There are also electric alarms in the same hall. 

‘Tmuch donbt the acenracy of this view, for the protecting effect of lightning 
roads can not, in many cases, be denied, though nowhere in the United States are 
they required by police regulations, and what ix more to the point, the fire insurance 
compinies do not demand them; while on the other hand, mortgagees frequently 
demand security of baildings against cyclones. 

* This ishlool! heat. The highest observed temperature within a short time before 
was 100° F., on July 16 and 17, 1887. This was first exceeded on July U1, 1K, when 
it was 102° F, 
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would congratulate the city should it become able to place this collec- 
tion in a fireproof structure. 

When the museum was established the following seven departments 
were provided: Anthropology, geology, botany, zoology (exclusive of 
ornithology), ornithology, industrial arts, with two sections of trans- 
portation and railroads, and Columbus memorials, In 1596 there was 
added to this the department of monographic collections with the two 
sections, that of printing and graphic arts and musical instruments. 
In 1897, however, the departments were reduced to five: Anthropol: 
ogy, botany, geology, zoology (exclusive of ornithology), and orni- 
thology. Under anthropology is now embraced everything that was 
formerly in anthropology, industrial arts, transportation, railroads, 
Columbus memorials, printing and graphic arts, and musical instru- 
ments. That there exists any essential reason for creating a depart- 
ment of ornithology distinct from zoology is not apparent. The 
anthropological department occupies the entire east wing (1-15, eth- 
nography; Sl-i4, Amerien), the entire central pavilion (Kurope, Asia, 
Africa, and America and statues in the rotunda), a portion of the west 
wing (80-38 industrial arts), and the entire east portion (transporta- 
tion). The botanical department occupies all the galleries (fig. 35); 
the geological department the entire west pavilion and two halls of 
the western wing (85-86); and the zoological, including the ornitho- 
logical depurtment, the greater portion, or two-thirds, of the west 
wing (19-27, 95-108). The installation is mentioned somewhat more 
in detail in the legend to fig, 32, 

The administrative organization is as follows: A board of 15 trus- 
tees, 6 of whom constitute a quorum, is divided inte four committees, 
executive, finance, building, and audit. ‘To this board are subject the 
silaried officials of the museum, at whose head stands the director 
who, up to this time, has not been a trained scientific man. Each 
section has a curator. Besides this, the anthropological and zoolog- 
ical sections have cach an assistant curator, and the geological two 
assistant curators. The assistant of the anthropological section has 
special charge of ethnology. One of the geological assistants has 
charge of paleontology. There are altogether nine professionally 
trained employees, a number entirely insufficient for this large museum, 
Finally, there is a librarian, « recorder, and T9 subordinates, including 
2 collectors, 1 osteologist, 3 taxidermists, 4) preparators, writers, ste- 
nographers, etc., 2 modelers, 1 inspector of buildings, 4 engineers, 6 
cabinetmmkers, + painters, 12 doorkeepers, 5 lnborers, 16 attendunts, 
and $ fire guards. 

The foree is employed from §,30 a. m., in some cases from 7 or 8, 
until 6 p.m. or till 5.30 p.m. in June, July, and August, with an 
hour for luncheon. The hours of labor in American museums are 
usually longer than in those of Europe. 
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The **Corporation of the Field Columbian Museum” bas also the 
following members: 

1. Corporate members, at present 65, who pay 320 entrance fee and 
#5 annually. 

2. Patrons, now numbering 5, who have rendered some special 
service to the museum. 

4. Honorary members, at present 4, who have distinguished them- 
selyes in science, art, or mechanics. 

4. Life members, now 81, who have contributed 3500 at one time. 

>. Annual members, now 415, who pay $10 8 veur.* 

The expenses of the museum from October 1, 1898, to September 
30, 1899, were, approximately, $129,000," divided as follows: Salaries, 
£63,570: heating and lighting, $8,102; repairs and alterations, $10,560; 
furniture and fixtures, $17,485; books, binding, ete., S744;° collec- 
tions, ete., purchased, $14,703; installation expenses, $3,792; publica- 
tions, $1,683; general expenses, $5,460; fire protection, $2,836. 

The receipts were as follows: 


From South Park conmissioners .................... $15,000 
Interest on investments, @ele.....-..-.-....--. a 21, 589 
GR ae asc oe eee bkcsoee ewes ee tiies«couee Go 700 
Members’ dues... ........cee nee er Se es eee eae to ee 
Checkroom fees (5 cents each) Spree eke Joeeerte 1, O82 
Admissions (275 cents each) .......... Sa aed adie ard - 6,102 
Sale of guide books......2..2.00c020n= TEI: -saaee es oo 
Cash on hand at beginning of year ........-..---..-- hi, [aa 
PMONTILON- ROI: ececeeeeeecsscisaccccsedasccceccs 71,68 


In 1899-1900 the total receipts were $125,052, of which $85,000 was 
obtained from the sale of securities. The interest on investments had 
dropped from $21,589 in the previous year to $8,054. 

The rich merchants of Chicago would do well to so endow the Field 
Columbian Museum that it would not be necessary to encroach upon 
its capital for its ordinary running expenses, but if not the city fathers 
will certainly undertake this duty. Ido not in any case doubt, how- 
ever, but that the finances of the museum will be put ona sound basis 
through the generosity of Chicago millionnires, 

The museum is open tothe public from a, m. to4, or until 6 p.m. in 
June, duly, and August. On Saturdays and Sundays admission is 


= ——————_——_——— ——— —— 


@Only 415 members in the city having a population of 1,700,000, while the mnseutn 
of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences has, as already mentioned, 6,000 
members paying $5 cach, in a population of 1,250,000, and the American Museum of 
Natoral History in New York, with a population of 2,200,000, has 752 members 
paying $10 each, 

‘This ie more than the yearly expenses for the entire 11 roval collections for arta 
and sciences in Dresden. In 1890-1900 the expenditares of the Columbian Museum 
reached $120,881. 

*This is proportionately but yery littl, bat 2,448 books or periodicals were 
received in exchange for museam publications. 
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free; on other days there isa charge of 25 cents for adults and for 
children 10 cents. The pupils of the elementary and secondary public 
schools always have free admission. Umbrellas and walking sticks 
must be left at the entrance and a fee of 5 cents is charged for check- 
ing, ‘The annual average attendance for the past five years hus been 
250,000. In LS08—-00 the number of visitors was 225,504; in LSOU-1A00, 
26680029 21447 and 28,110 of whom paid admission fees, and on the 
pay days there were also admitted free 9,714 and 15,216 during those 
years. On Saturdays there came 54,490 and 56,717, and on Sundays 
137.653 and 166,856. The highest numbers on any single day were 
6.700 and 6.830: and the minimum, in [S08-99, was 5.) [am convinced 
that the number of visitors would be much greater if the museum were 
more socessible, From the central portion of the city. it takes an hour 
and a balf by carriage, or half an hour by the electric or elevated roads, 
to reach the vicinity; or by rapid-transit road, running along the lake 
shore, ten minutes. For most visitors, however, it means a day's trip, 
for the city of Chicago covers IST square miles.° Surely the number 
of museum visitors would also be increased if the entrance fee was 
thundoned. In LS98-99 the fees amounted to not more than one- 
twenticth of the entire budget, the averuge attendance on the 260 pay 
duvs being only S82 persons, while in ES) and LO this average wus 
10S visitors for whom the entire apparatus of surveillance must be 
put in operation and the entire collection be submitted to the injurious 
influence of light. Thus it happens that « greater number of persons 
annually visit the incomparably smaller museum of the Academy of 
Sciences in Lincoln Park (see below), which allows free admission and 
is centrally located. In 1897 a patron of the museum endeavored to 
ninke it useful also for public instruction, and to excite the interest of 
youth, by offering forty prizes of from #4 to S50, amounting in all to 
about S300, tothe pupils in the public schools of Illinois, for the best 
essay of 2,000 to 3,000 words, made without assistance, describing the 
museum or single portions of it. The result was “very satisfactory” 
and the attendance to the museum naturally incrensed.* 

“The American Museum of Natural History in New York was visited in 1th) by 
455.41 persons: in TAO ty A2a 022 pertons. (See also po. Si), ) 

6Tt lias three streets that are each 25 miles long, or as for as from [)resden ta 
Schandan. Berlin covers 23 ayaare miles From this, considering the approexi- 
ruatael y onal popalation— 17), 0O—an idea can be obtained of the eeattered arrange 
ment of the greater part of Chicago. Dreeden covers 18 square miles for a popula- 
thon cof FA, CO, 

‘See Publication No. 24, Report series, [, Nol, p. 197 for i807, Details ofthe reenits 
have not been published. There were about 7) essays handed in. The Carnegie 
Mraenm in Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, a new and very active institution, for which a 
ereat future is in store, has, since 1S), offered annoally a prize competition, and his 
reported upon itinseveral publications which ary of unnenal interest, the last time in 
Publication No. 6 of the museum entitled “ Prize eaeay contest, IS), 32 pages, with 4 


aT wuts LOs—?; 
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In March, April, October, and November, lectures are given on 
Saturdays, usually by foreign men of science, but also by the museum 
employees, for the most part illustrated by projections, for which pur- 
pose, in 1800-190, 2,022 lantern slides were provided in the museum 
collections. Some of the employees of the museum, as the curators 
for botany, geology, and zoology, are at the same time teachers in the 
University of Chicago. 

The publications, undertaken on a large scale, were begun in ISt4. 
‘There are six series, the volumes being issued in parts or pamphlets: 
The annual reports, and series on anthropology, botany, geology, 
zoology, and ornithology. Up to the end of September, 1900, 5 vol- 
umes, comprising 50 single treatises, were almost completed, the 
ereater part being zoological material. The museum also published 
in 1899 a quarto work of about 400 pages on the birds of eastern North 
America, by Charles 1. Cory, with many hundreds of illustrations. 


plates." It was open only to pupils of the secondary schools and the two sections 
(fourteenth and thirteenth grades) of the uppermost clas of the Pittsburg grammar 
schools, The prizes were especially assigned for each class; 1 each for the fourth, 
third, second, and first year of the secondary schools and | each for the fourteenth 
and thirteenth gradesof the grammar schools. (I refer to my remarks upon the 
American schools in the chapter on The University of Chicago.) There were awarded 
in 1890 thirty-vight prizes, ranging in value from $2 to $25, having a total value of 
about $200. The subject was ‘' What [ learned from five objects in the Carnegie 
Museum." The essay most not exceed 1,200 words, and 3) weeks’ time was allowml 
for writing it. The pupils were advised to obtain information about the museum from 
ther parents and friends; they could also use books, and the teachers were apecially 
lirected to further the matter, but it wasa point of honor thatin the compotition of 
the essay itself no helpshould bereceived. There were 401 essays handed in,of which 
445 were by girls, who also, with bat one exception, won the first prizea. The prize 
winners were from 12to 21 years of age. The Indian groupe were selected 173 times; 
the flamingos 120 times, the mummies 121 times, the camel group 46 times, the 
- mastodon (4 times, etc, In all 220 different objects or groups of objects were treated. 
The boys inclined to choose themes which treated of war, sport, or business activity; 
the girls, those having historical significance and binds. In the above-cited publi- 
cation the names of the competitors were published as well as the exsay which won 
the first prize, This was by a young girl 18 years old, and wae entitled” Fragments of 
Creation.” She had treated of the following five subjects: The human skull,arm, 
and hand in the animal series, the gar pike, the Rosetta stone, and the tneleorites. 
The introduction and conclosion as well as the transitions between the different parts 
were conceived ina religious spirit. In 1) there were obtained for a similar prize 
competition 443 essays, (See W. J, Holland, The Carnegie Moseum, in the Popr- 
lor Seiewre Monthly, LUX, 1901, p. 19.) Pittsburg had, in 1S, among a21,616 
inhabitants, 46,266 school children, of which 1,823 were in the three aecondary 
echools, As these eeays come chiefly from the secondary achools their proportion 
to the 1,423 pupils was something enormous. In the three secondary schools there 
were 23 inale teachers and 41 female teachers. In the 70 elementary schools there 
were 27 male teachers and 878 female teachers. The schools cost the city in 100 
$575,000. (Report concerning the public schools for 1507 to 1000, Pitteburg, 100, 123 
pages, with tables.) [These prize-eseay contests were aleo continued in 1M) and 1902 
with great. success. ] : 
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Guide appeared in 19), in its sixth edition, 176 pages, with many 
i it could be made more useful to the visitor by indexes. From 
the sixth annual report, forming a volume of 512 pages, with 54 plates, 
together with the Guide and a little pamphlet entitled An Historical 
and Deseriptive Account of the Field Columbian Museum, #0) pages, 
with illustrations and plans, a good idea can be obtained of the origin 
and condition of this great museum. 

The library contains 24,000 volumes, and is excellently catalogued 
upon cards alphabetically and systematically arranged according to 
Dewey's system somewhat modified (see p. 399 of this paper). 
There is even a topical catalogue of the most important papers in 
scientific journals and in the publications of scientific societies—an 
unusual but very aseful thing. The library also has a duplicate card 
catalogue of the John Crerar Library (see p. 451), with 23,000 titles, 
arranged alphabetically with its own cards—an excellent plan for the 
sciantific worker in Chicago. 

The catalogues of the collection are kept in the most scrupulous, 
careful, and exemplary order, for which purpose extra clerks are re- 
quired. In the archives are preserved all the original documents of 
the collections, which are each provided with a permanent number, 
and receipts are always taken when these documents are delivered to 
one of the department employees. Besides, the registers are Kept in 
hooks and on cards. Up to October, 1900, there were $4 volumes 
of the catalogue, with 215,000 entries, as well as 75,000 cards.? 

The method of cataloguing, to which [ paid especial attention in the 
anthropological department, is as follows:" Every newly acquired col- 
lection, immediately upon its arrival, is assigned « number and given 
an aceession card. This card bears, in addition ton serial number, the 
name of the collector, the manner of acquisition of the collection by 
the museum, the place and date of the collection, the numbers assigned 
to the specimens, and a general statement of the nature of the collec- 
tion. This card, together with any lists or correspondence that relate 
to the collection, is deposited in a stout envelope made for the pur- 
pose, which also bears the name of the accession. This envelope forms 
part of the historical file of the department. Both accession card and 
envelope, together with all correspondence, are made out in duplicate, 
one set being retained in the office of the curator, the other being sent 
to the recorder’s office. Each object in the collection is then num- 
hered to correspond with the number on a card which bears the name 
of the object, with a drawing of the same if deemed necessary, the 
tribe or locality whence the specimen came, the name of the collector, 





a Ne Se ee 


See the Americin Anthropologial, n. #, 1, 188, p. 473. 

'Tn America everything, as one may say, is registered npon cardboard of definite 
size, and the catalogues are therefore called “card catalogues."” This “‘card catu- 
logun system" is exceedingly practical. 
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aud, finally, the location of the specimen in the museum—whether it be 
on exhibition. and, if so, where, or whether it has been placed in the 
temporary or exchange storage room. ‘The information contained on 
the ecards is next transferred to the department inventory books under 
the appropriate numbers. Enuch card, as well as each entry in the 
inventory, also bears the accession number, The cards are then col- 
lectively filed in a card cabinet under the accession number, each group 
of cards being provided with an index card. The collection is finally 
indexed in a single large volume under the name of the collector, the — 
locality, and the tribe. The advantages of this system are many and 
obvious, Tt can be determined at a glance what collections are in pos- 
session of the department from any locality or tribe in the world, ns 
well as ascertained what collections the department may possess from 
any individual, as collector or donor or through purchase. From the 
uecession number under any of these entries one can refer to the his- 
torical file for the lists or for the correspondence; or with the same 
aceession number he may turn to the inventory book or to the card 
eutalogue for a description or for the exact location of the specimens 
themselves. On the other hand, from the number of any given speci- 
men, referenee may be made at once to the inventory book for its 
locality or tribe: or, from the accession number there given, the cor- 
respondence in the historical file relating to the collection as a whole 
may be consulted. The method of cataloguing used in the botanical 
department iz also very complete in its way; it is described in the 
Annual Report for 1899-L00, pages 440-442. 

In such » complicated system there is naturally much clerical work 
necessary, but the expense of this is more than repaid by the saving 
of time which the excellent arrangement occasions. One can with the 
greatest ense obtain information concerning anything, and on the basis 
of its documents prepare exchange catalogues, of which already several 
extensive ones have appeared. In LS8—-1L00 the increase was H-4.921 
numbers in 286 entries: In LS0S-99, 17.348 In 305; in LSh7-0s, 74.200) 
in 363. 

The officials undertake many extensive collecting tours, the expenses 
of which are usually defrayed by patrons of the museum, When I 
was there in September, 1899, I met only a few of the museum staff. 
The curator of the zoological department was on the Pacifie Ocean; 
that of the ornithological department, with his assistants and a prepar- 
ator, were in Honolulu: the curator of the botanical department hacl 
that year made a voyage to the West Indies: the assistant curator of 
the zoological department had. among other collecting tours, made 
one tothe Pacitic coast: the curator of the anthropological department 
had made a tour to northwest America and other regions; and the 
assistunt curator of paleontology had made explorations in Wyoming. 
In the vear 1890 the curator of the zoological department had unider- 
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taken a journey to Africa for the purpose of collecting specimens for 
the museum. 

The labeling of the collection is carried on with the preatest energy, 
and everywhere one gets the impression of a museum well provided 
with descriptive and instructive labels, particularly well printed. 
The tendeney to instruct the public in this respect is, in America 
generally, more marked than with us, The printing establishment of 
the museurn prepared in 1805-90 over 7,000) lnbels, some very large, 
4,500 of them for the anthropologied| department, and furnished also 
05,040) other pieces of printed matter. In ]Sia—1)00 nearly S000 
lntele were printed in the museum, TIM!) of which were for the 
zoological department, and there were also furnished 100,000 copies 
of other printed matter. 





Fro. 4—Field Columbian Museum. Case with movable partition. 


The photographic establishment of the museum in LSv8—09 prepared 
545 neeutives, 250 prints, 855 lantern slides, and other material: in 
1899-1000 the corresponding figures were 1,148, 1,075, and 45. 

The arrangement and installation of the entire museum gives, in 
general, a pleasing impression, especially in the geclocical and botan- 
ical depurtments, which offer many models, notwithstanding that in 
particular cases the methods and kinds of installation do not always 
come up to strict requirements, It should be remembered, however, 
that the whole work bas been accomplished within a few vears, and 
that some appliances already existing bad to be accepted. There are, 
for instance, remaining from the exposition of 1803 many cases and 
desks with clumsy wooden frames and sides; but neither does the 
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recently procured furniture meet the rigorous requirements of to-day, 
notwithstanding pains have been taken to invent some new types of 
cases, In the ethnological section, for example, are seen large glass 
cases with wooden frames und clumsy supports, entirely destitute of 
doors, the sides being made of plate ard the top of ground glass. 
One of the narrow sides of the frume can be unscrewed, The objects 
are now hung either directly or by supports on both sides of a mov- 
ible partition provided with a foot piece, which is then shoved into the 
ease, As these partitions are frequently not as high as the case itvelf, 
they do not look well. They can also be used us backs by shoving 
them in along the side (fig. 34). 
If an object must be changed, or 
is required for study, the great 
frame must be unserewed with 
the aid of several persons. Asa 
similar but much more elegant 
and entirely dust-proof case with 
iron framework and doors can 
now be furnished, the principle 
of the screwed frame that pre- 
vailed fifty or one hundred years 
ago cin not be recommended. | 
also rive an illustration of the con- 
struction of the case top, with its 
disproportionately heavy wood- 
work in which, for stiffening, 
there is riveted an inset of 
wrought iron, half an inch thick 
and + inches wide, together with 
un illustration of the wooden par- 
tition (fig. 35). This partition 1s 
: 11 feet long, 14 inches thick, 5 feet 

= Tea se of cee Wate ta te “i = high; its foot piece is 12 feet long, 
~ a 1 foot 6 inches wide, 1 foot high. 

The glass cases for the many large and often very remarkable and 
beautifully displayed zoological and ethnographical groups also have 
no doors, but nevertheless they have similar clumsy framework and 
bases. In the horizontal show cases the base has, indeed, the appeur- 
ance of a closet, but the space is hollow and unused. Other types of 
glass cases in use in this museum are shown in figs, 36-37; fig. 36 1s a 
neat style; the supports are of gas pipe of from three-eighths to a half 
inch in diameter, but the small panels of the top injure it; fig. 37 shows 
hanging shelves. Style fig. 38 is the hollow base and the inner 
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olf this is compared with what the curator of this department says concerning 
the cases in Eoropean moseome (G, A. Dorey, American Anthropologia, n. #., 1, 
10, p. 471), one can only exclaim: De guafihns mon cot diepectermediimn! 
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arrangement of a case or stand inclosed by glass doors and especially 
constructed for lighting from above; itis about 0 feet long, 1 foot broud, 
and 7 feet high, its base being 2 feet high: the woodwork is clumsy 
and the arrangement of the shelf supports, with four standards, is 
obstructive. Similar stands are used throughout the museum and do 
not generally add to its beauty; when, however, the exhibits do not 
need to be inspected on all sides, these stands are arranged as « four- 
sided well-lighted pyramid that excellently answers the purpose for 
which it is constructed, The new cases are of mahogany or of other 
wood polished black, In showing the collection of skeletons, black 
buckgrounds are often employed, as in several European museums, 
but the setting of the skele- 
tons contrasts disagreeably 
with this black background 
and their mounting is some- 
times rude. 

While some of the great 
mammal and bird groups 
are displayed in a strikingly 
beautiful manner, there were 
many of inferior character, 
for example, in the ornitho- 
logical department, although 
the museum is developing 
so rapidly that perhaps even 
these may now have given 
place to better ones. 

In the botanical department 
there were found very prac- 
tical herbarium cases which 
showed a good utilization of 
Bpate (tig. au). They — Fu, #—Field Columbian Museum. Types of tases and 
nearly 7 feet high, 3 feet 4 racks. 
inches wide, and have cach 
45 compartments, 5 inches high, and 3 sliding shelves. They stand in 
pairs, back to buck, with sufficient intervening space for the doors to be 
pushed back out of the way. The doors slide on tracks, which also hold 
each pair of cases rigidly together. The door is hinged at vi, hung to 
the wing piece (A), which slides to and fro with it on the track, and 
during this movement the door is always supported by a noiseless 
castor which is screwed into a block of hard wood, 4, that serves asa 
check to the door when pushed back and as a foot press when locking it 
after closing. The door is opened as widely as the wing piece will 
allow and then shoved back. In closing, one pulls the key of the lock, 
the door is run along the track as far as the rolling pins dd permit, 
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and then swung shut. These eases offer many advantages and are 
ingeniously designed, but thoy should be made of tron instenil of wood, 
for they would then be more secure against dust and fire. (See also 
Report for 1889 and 1900, p. 450, Plate NLVI.) This remark will 
apply likewike to the wooden cases of the entire museum, Tn this con- 
nection may be mentioned the pasteboard boxes still used, instead of 
tin, for the display of minerals and the like. Ido not doubt but that 
the Field Columbian Museum will in time have recourse to iron enses, 
lw it only #8 a security from fire, and that then excellent designs will 
be brought forth by the advanced technical skill of America." Better 
cases are also to be desired on account of security against dust, for in 
the ereat halls of this palace, designed for a former exposition and 
all communicating with each 
other, the dust spreads Lin 
impeded over everything anc 
is very troublesome, 

A eollection of coins is sis- 
pended between glass plates— 
a very pretty method, but 
somewhat clumsily executed 
here. 

The overcrowding of thie 
exhibition space already men- 
tioned is ovcusioned partly try 
the fact that far too much 
is exhibited. Objects must 
Fre, t7,—Field Crimi bilan rhea Types of cases anil often he displayed because 

reac. the donors demand it, and the 

result is that there are fre- 

quently hundreds of almost identical specimens, as in the ethno- 
vraphie division, which are valuable for study but quite supertinous 
in a public collection, the more so as light fades them.  Hesides, by 
reducing the number of exhibits space could be found for work- 
rooms, now quite insufficient throughout. There lave been provided, 
asin the American Museam of Natural History in New York (see pave 
333 of the earlier portion of this paper), very practical, tight-closing 
tin boxes, with ensily sliding compartments, for the preservation of 





“From the eritici#m made by L. P. Gratacap in his article, The Making of a 
Masetm, in the Areditecteral Record, 1X, 1000, px. St, on iron eases, both opright 
ant horizontal, as “‘clomey and ngly forme (fig, 17), which are the only ones with 
whith he is aoynainted, one would not think the prospect of such a reform in Amerien 
was very favorable. Tho honored cumtor of the mineralogical section of the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natoral History in New York, who has an interest in and koow!l- 
lee of the technical side of museum administration possessed by few experts, 
would certainly change his view if he became aware of the better results in this line 
in Ecorcpee. 
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skins, plants, ete., 30 inches long, 20 inches high, and 18 inches deep, 
made by the American Can Company, Bowling Green Building, New 
York and Chicago, and costing $10. These are also made in various 
other dimensions. They often stand piled in the workrooms to the 
very ceiling. 

In conclusion L will hastily sketch the museum collection, though 
from its great profusion 1 can give the reader but a feeble idea of its 
exhibits. 1 must limit myself to enumerating a few principal objects. 

Anthropological departinent.—TVhe archeology and ethnology of 
North America stand in the foreground, Among the most interesting, 
archeologivally, is the collection of the Hopewell Mound group tn 
Ohio, with a large serics 
of copper, stone, and bone 
orniuments and  imple- 
ments, among which isa 
deposit of §,000 stone 
implements, Well repre- 
sented in a prehistoric 
way are [llineis, Arkan- 
sis, Wisconsin, Michigun, 
New Jersey, Tennessee, 
California, New Mexico, 
amt Arizona, There 1s 
also a large collection of 
casts from the sculptures 
of Yucatan. 

In the ethnological tield 
there are very complete 
representations of the = 
Kwakiut!l and Bellacoola —py¢.ss—ricta columbian Maseum, Types of eases and racks 
of the northwest coust, 
the Kulanapan of California, the Hopi of the Southwest, the Sioux and 
Alwonkins of the Plains. 1 further mention houses, totem poles, and 
the other ethnographical equipment of the Haidas of Alaska, Eskimo 
materials from North Greenland, Alaska, and Eastern Siberia, group 
exhibits of the villages, houses, and industrial occupations of the Luii, 
Hopi,” ete., with life-size figures. One of the seven Hopi villuges, 
Oraihi, in Arizona, is—so to speak—bere reproduced complete, so as 
fully to show the interior and household life of the Indian of to-day. 
To this is added a collection of over 4,000 pieces of prehistoric pot- 
tery from the near-by Hopi ruins. Further, there are exact imita- 
tions of nine altars and sand mosaics as they are used in ceremoninls 
of the Hopi, whose religious life is especially well represented. 

















Se also the detailed description of these Hopi collections in Science, n. s., XIU, 
1001, pp. 210-222. 
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The ethnology of South America is illustrated by extensive collec- 
tions from Colombia, Venezuela, British Guiana, and the region of 
the Gran Chaco; the prehistoric, by similar ones from Colombia, 
Ecuador, Peru, and Chile. Melanesia is the best represented in the 
South Sea division. Asia is at present represented from its eastern 
coast lone; the Korea collection is especially good; Java and Ceylon 
also offer some very notable objects used for theatrical and dramatic 
performances. Africa is represented only by special regions, such ms 
the Congo basin and Portuguese Southwest Africa.?) In European 
archeology there are shown many reproductions of the bronzes in the 
Nuples Museum, as well as 
bronzes and wall decora- 
tions from Bosecoreale and 
Grecian, Roman, Etruscan, 
and Pheenician originals, 
About a thousand objects 
from the Swiss lake dwell- 
ings are shown, and some 
also from prehistoric Kng- 
land. I can not, however, 
begin to enumerate all. 
The section of trunspor- 
tation is given a prominent 
place, and one may say that 
noage and noland has been 
disregarded, It begins by 
showing how primitive 
peoples carry their chil- 
dren and their goods, shows 
all sorts of litters, pack ani- 
mals, and other beasts of 
burden, carriages with 





Fig, @—Field Colomblan Museum, Herbarium case, solid and spoke wheels, and 
at last illustrates the entire 

development of the locomotive. It is impossible to touch upon every 
thing in «a limited space. The peoples of America from Alaska to 
Brazil are especially well represented. So, also, the development of 
railway travel, shown with great completeness, is of historic interest. 
Serial cards indicate how the railways of America bave increased 
every ten years. The water and waron transportation is also shown 
in just as complete a manner. One may see a ‘“Seythian” cart 


@8ee also P. Ehrenreich'’s detailed description of this portion of the Maseum in 
the Zeitechrift far Bthnelogie, 1900, pp. 18-23, and G. A. Dorsey's paper, the Depart- 
ment of Anthropology of the Field Columbian Museum—a Review of Six Yeurs, 
American Anthropologial, n. #., 11, 1900, pp. 247-265, : 
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(replica), a Nile boat of the fifth century B. C., an Etruscan boat as a 
child's plaything (replica), the caravels of Columbus, and a Viking’s 
ship. 

The physico-anthropological collection is very notable, and is among 
the best in the world. It must be the richest in human skeletons, 
although only in American ones. I did not get the exact number of 
skulls and skeletons, but there must be several thousand. Many hun- 
dreds of skulls and skeletons are from the tribes of the northwest 
coust, the Blackfoot, Algonkin, and allied Indians, from the nrounds 
in Ohio and the prehistoric graves in New Jersey. The Flatheads of 
the Columbia River are represented by a series of complete skeletons, 
with 100 artificially deformed skulls; Peru with over 150 complete 
skeletons and many skulls, There are also ) skulls from New (juinea, 
some Maoris, and a smull series from many regions of the earth, An 
‘nstructive exhibition is made in 38 cases of selected pieces from 
the large collection. There is one case devoted to each of the follow- 
ing; Craniometric nomenclature, sexual variation in the skeleton, 
variation in the cranial sutures; varieties at the glabella, pterion, and in 
the orbits; variation in the nasal region and degrees of prognathism; 
variations in the intermaxillary suture, mastoid process, shape of 
palate, and direction of palatine sutures; viriations in the lower jaw, 
lachrymul bones, and occipital condyles, the clavicle and scapula, 
the dentition, the sternum und bones of the pelvis, the humerus and 
the tibia, the femur; skulls of different capacity and various cephalic 
indices; skulls showing variations in the orbital, nasal, and dental 
indices; in the facial, palatal, and bizygo-stephanic indices; variations 
in the scapula, lumbar, sacral, and pelvic indices; pathological skulls, 
artificially deformed skulls, trephined skulls from Peru. 51x cases are 
devoted to disurticulated skeletons showing pathological or anomalous 
characters: one to models of the brain; one to casts of cranial cavities, 
including those of animals; two to skeletons of gorillas and men of vari- 
ous paces: two to the chemical constituents of the human body; one to 
life musks of the races of eastern Asia and of Oceania. There is added 
to this an anthropometric luboratory, with the needful instruments. 
This department was specially orgunized by Dr. Franz Boas, a Ger- 
man, now at the American Museum, in New York, and professor in 
Columbia University. I have described the physico-anthropological 
eollection with more relative fullness because a similar one can hardly 
be found elsewhere, and it may perhaps lead to imitations, The pres- 
ent competent curator of this department, after a visit to European 
museums, expressed the opinion that as to the exhibit of physical 
anthropology none of them could compare with the Field Columbian 
Museum in Chicago," wherein I agree with him. 





aG. A. Dorsey: American Anthropologist, n. #,, 1, 100, p. 465. 
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Botanical departinent.— There was obtained from the World's Fair, 
beuutifully installed both in geographic sequence and ina monographie 
tanner, an unusually extensive collection of woods, forest prod- 
ucts, such as fruits, resins and the like, fibers, and other economical 
plant vroducts, in s profusion that is, perhaps, without a parallel. 
Especial attention is given to products having a domestic and practical 
value, such as cotton, tobacco, hemp, grains, tea, coffee, spices, dye- 
stuffs, ete. Forestry is illustrated by monographic exhibits. From 
one and the same tree there are shown blocks, leaf-bearing branches, 
und flowers; photographs of the species at various ages; pieces of its 
lwirk, ¢ross sections of the stem, planks in various stages of working up 
to solished condition; besides a colored chart of the geographic distri-_ 
bution of the species, statistical data concerning its weight, hardness, ~ 
density, und heating value, so that any one, from his own standpoint, 
nay obtain information and instruction. In this way “* Latin” Amer- 
ict 18 eapectilly well represented, and there are economical botanical 
products from Russia, Japan, Korea, Cevlon, British India, Johore, 
North America, Mexico, Guatemala, Jamaica, British Guiana, Venezuela, 
Colombia, Ecuador, Brazil, Parayuay, and the Argentine Republic. 
Recently there has been installed a complete collection of the timber 
trees of North America. The berborium contained, in October, 100, 
about 80,000 plants, and is, like the whole yast department, expecially 
well organized. Particular attention is paid to American plants, and 
the collection is rich in North American and West Indian species, 

Geolugieal department.—The collections are arninged in two series— 
one systematic, the other economic. The systemutic is divided, as is 
usual, into paleontological, mineralogical, lithological, structural and 
dynatnical section s. The paleontological section is chronologically, and 
within each period zoologically arranged. Muchattention is given tothe 
collecting of fossil vertebrates of the western United States, a region 
specially rich inthis regard, 1 will name, as an example, the material 
obtained in South Dakota in 1898 relating to 7¥tanetherinm ingens 
Marsh, a mammal resembling a rhinoceros and nearly 16 feet long, and 
the extensive material collected in 1899 in Wyoming relating to land 
reptiles (dinosaurs) known as Brontosurus, Creosurua, ¢ Ep LOR Pe, 
Morosawrus, ete., the last named having a femur over 5 feet long." The 
mineralogical section is arranged according to Dana, In the section 
of structural and dynamical geology there are shown, among other 
things, cave products (stalactites, stalagmites, and the like), in a 
great cave naturally arranged. The economic series illustrates the 
occurrence of minerals and ores which have economic importance, 
the processes by which they are extracted, and their application 1 in the 








# Recently there have come to . the Colom bins sa tsaeetti aerating remains of yet 


larger animals, anon which isa femur over 6 foot 6 inches in length, (See E. 5. 
Higgs, in Sciener, April 5, 1901, p. Ho, ) 
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arts and industries. These economic collections are arranged in svs- 
tematic series with geographic sa bdivisions. Because of the profusion 
of this material I can only mention a small part: Comprehensive 
exhibits of combustible minerals of the United States according to 
their occurrence, their composition, their economic value, ete.; the 
building and ornamental stones of the United States: the kinds of mar- 
hle and such like, also those of many European countries (in cases like 
fiz, 35); the metallurgy of the precious and base metals, the metal 
lurgical process being represented by groups, in which pieces of the 
ore, the smelted product, and the combustible materials used are dis- 
played with the help of labels and converging and diverging tines 
showing what materials go into the furnace and the resulting products, 
with all the intermediate stages; their composition, peculiarities, mses, 
ete., are given in printed deseriptions, so that anyone seeking infor- 
mation can get all the necessary data at once. A striking collection 
of precious and decorative stones, and a collection of meteorites which 
fills an entire room, are conspicuous, 

The vast and copions collection of this department is remarkable 
for its instructive and often elegant installation. I would have been 
glad to include illustrations of entire rooms like those shown in the 
annual reports of the museum. I should certainly not neglect to 
mention the model of the moon, 18 feet in diumeter. 

Zoological und ornitholagioat depertment.—The most striking feature 
of this department is, first of all, the excellent representation in large 
glass cases of groups of animals, such as ornng-outangs, chimpanzees, 
nose apes, musk oxen, black sheep from Alaska, gpazelles, antelopes, 
leopards, hyenas, herons, ete. Sometimes the secondary work of 
artificial foliage and the like is somewhat obtrusive, but these groupe 
excellently fulfill their object of attracting the general public, though 
they also require much space. The systematic collection has not yet 
received the same consideration, for the proper preparation and instal- 
lation of a large series of animuls can not he accomplished in a short 
time. The skeletons stand in a room adjacent to the systematic collec 
tion. About 10,000 species of shells are shown in horizontal cases of 
not especially pleasing construction. 

The Field Columbian Museum would do well to somewhat contract 
its programme and lop off several branches which have led it too far in 
ite attempt to embrace all possible lines of human interest, so that it 
may devote ‘tself in a scientific way to the natural sciences and to 
ethnography still more than it does now. “There is still clinging to it 
too much unimportant material from the World's Fair, but one can 
only look with real admiration at this museum, which has sprung out 
of the earth in so short a time. If it secures, as ts expected, a new 
building, I do not doubt but that it will astonish the world by its 
ability and compete with the first museums for precedence, ; 
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10, CHICAGO ACADEMY OF SCTENCES, 


In the year 1857 an association “to promote science” was organized 
under the name of ‘*The Chicago Academy of Natural Sciences.” It 
began at once to make collections, but the commercial crisis of that 
year was unfavorable to the development of the enterprise. 

In 1859 and 1865 the association was incorporated under the name 

“The Chicago Academy of Sciences.” Encouraged personally by L. 
Agassiz, they laid in 1563 the foundation of a scientific museum, which 
was deposited ina house near the present city hall, The collections 
were enlarged with the help of expeditions, but in 1566 some of them 
were destroyed by fire, after which accident the academy began the 
construction of a fireproof building 50 feet long 55 feet wide, and 50 
feet high, not far from the present Auditorium. 

In 1868 the first meeting was held in the new building, which was 
of brick, the floors of iron and tiles, the stairs and main doors of iron, 
and the windows with iron shutters. The museum was in the upper 
story, 28 feet high, a large space with broad galleries, and was soon 
tilled with precious collections, including 10,000 glasses with crustaceans 
ond 8,00) species of marine shells, and the library was also largely 
increased. 

In 1871, at the great conflagration, however, everything wns 
destroyed, although at the beginning of the tire they had trusted in the 
supposed security of the building, but not the least thing was left of 
the collections, Not more than twelve days after this disaster it wis 
decided to erect a new building on the same spot. In that building 
the first meeting was held in 1873, but in consequence of pecuniary 
difficulties the academy was obliged to leave these quarters in 1886 and 
store its collections, 

In 1871 « plan was considered of associating with the new Univer- 
sity of Chicago, but the members preferred not to sacrifice their inde- 
pendence, and when a rich citizen, M. Latlin, offered to spend $75,000, 
and the Lineoln Park board offered a space and $25,104) for a new 
building, the architects, Normand 5. Patton and Reynolds Fisher, of 
Chicago (now the firm Patton, Fisher & Miller), were charged with 
making the plans. They designed a building of 740 feet frontage and 
a dome 130 feet bigh, of which plan, however, only the northern- 
side building could be executed (Plate 16). It lies isolated in Lincoln 
Park, in the northern part of the city, at the lake near the zoological 
garden and the hothouses of the park, and called after its patron, who 
died in 1807, the ‘** Matthew Laflin Memorial Building.” The museum 
was opened to the public in 1804. This wing (part) is 136 feet long, 
(1 feet wide, and 70) feet high, and is fireproof. The wooden floors 
ure laid on cement; the cases, desks, and other furniture, the doors 
and sash are of wood, With respect to the fireproof construction | 
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received the following information from Mr. Patton, whose ucqunint- 
ance I had made at the Union League Club of Chicago: 


As to the materialé of construction, the iron columns are covers! with porous 
terra cotta and finished by plastering with Keene's cement upon the terra cotta. 
The fireproofing of the building in general is effected by application of hollow tile 
known tinder the narie of ‘soft tile,”” or “porous term cotta.” They are prepared 
of a mixtore of clay with sawdust in the kiln, The sawednst is destroved and the 
clay becomes porous or spongy by this process. 

The floor arches are of 6-by 6 inch tile, segmental in form, and of about 11 feet 
gpan, and resting upon iron beams which run from the outside -piers to the corre- 
gponding columns of the interior. 

The plaster i¢ laid directly upon the under side of the tile arches, so that the 
ceilings consist of a row of arches. 

The roof is constricted of iron supports which, like rafters, ran up and down the 
slope at intervals of about 5 feet. On the upper side of these rafters T supports, 2) 
inches broad and of the same height, are laid horizontally at intervals of 2 feet, upon 
which rest hollow tiles that have the form of books and therefore are called book tile. 
The book tile form a continuous surface upon which the roof tiles are lnid, First 
the book tile are covered with a waterproof mes and then the an-called “Rpanich 
style” of roofing is applied, where the roof tiles are nailed directly down upon the 
hook tile that let the nails enter easily and also hold them firmly, a¢ they are uf 
pores clay. All parts of the iron frame of the roof are made fireproof by a cover of 
plastered! hollow tile; there is no uncovered metal in the whole boilding. The 
security against fire of the vaulted ceiling over the central hall of the mmsenrn tt 
effected in the following way: This ceiling is made of a steel frame covered by 
expanlel metal lath, and plastered from below with hard cement mortar, After 
this plaster has become hard, the exterior (upper) side was plastered the sume way, 
so that the ceiling consisted of a solid mass of plaster about 2 inches thick, in the 
midst of which the expanded metal is embedded. Thereby it was manle so solid 
that a person could walk on it. 

The interior walls of the building are covered with vertical wooden furring 16 
inches apart; this is covered with expanded metal lath that is plastered. Here the 
wooden furring would not allow a fire to spread, because it is inclosed in front by 
the plaster, on the back by tho brick wall, and above and below by the fireprooi 
oui ling. 

The stuircases are of iron, 

In many boildings columns are treate:] as disagreeable necessities, which are spaced 
as far apart as possible with little regard to anything exeept to make them incon- 
epicuows. In this building the columns are treated as the moet important feature in 
the interior architecture. The design of the building proceeded from the interior 
outward. In the first place, it waa determined what should be the proper dimen- 
sions of the cases in which exhibits are to be placed, It was found that 34 feet was 
the most economical and effective width for the double cases, and that ti feet 
hetween the cases give an ample width of aleove: therefore it was arranged so that 
there should be a case against each pier, and the piers are to be placed 10 feet on 
center, and the columns are to be exactly opposite the piers. To this arrangement 
the exhibition cases fitting in between the columns and the pie on the outside 
walle, form a part of the architecture of the building: and the windows coming, in 
every case, in the alooves between the cases give a most perfect lighting to the spect- 
men, This arraogement of columns will give to the interior an effect of size much 
greater than reality, and will prevent thot appeanince of emptiness which miuseue 
buildings are apt to have, 

As we predict that the exterior of the building will bea prominent landmark in 
Chicago's architecture, we venture the assertion that the interior, small though it be, 
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will attract moch attention from those interested in. musenme. There are many 
Hisons which appear to have been ereeted on the theory that they wore simply 
storige warehones for the sife-keeping of specimens, This bui King is designed on 
the theory that a museum isa place for the effective display of epecimens: in which 
case it is important to bear in mind that bare white walle and mean architectural 
surroundings will belittle the valne of whatever is contained therein; while a rich 
ichitectural setting will give to the public a trae impression of the value of the onl- 
lections displayed for their benefit, « 

The plan of this finished wing is one of the best that T ever have 
seen in a museum, and it isto be regretted that only such a small part 
of the whole could be executed. The construction was developed from 
within, since the most perfect use of spice Wus based upon those 
dimensions of the cases and the space between them that are con- 
sidered the very best, and not until then were the interiorand exterior 
architecture fitted to these demands. Therefore, as can he seen in 

the plans of the first floor 
ls eee tnd part of the second or 
Fi eee bo i “f  gallery floor, figs. 40,41, the 
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position, This is, 1 helieve, 

the most correct principle, but the dimensions, without exception, 
have all been made too small: from this fact, besides some others, the 
people crowd too much in the spaces between the cases. But this only 
happened because the means were so limited that the architects were 
compelled to use minimum measures. Otherwise they would have 
built on broader plans, 

The building has the following horizontal divisions (fice, 42): 

l. A high basement for laboratory work, packing, heating, «tore- 
TOOKs, etc. , and a dark chamber, partly commented and furnished Thecus 
practically. 








@ Mr. Patton quite recently, 1903, wrote me in resport to thea: nonurke: 

lt is a matter of no small satisfaction thut Ty pervepotesey stremated ever tethes only 
fen years later, and that your description would recognize the scientific method 
which had been applied to the planning of this building. 1 realize that the dimen: 
Hons are all minimum, and should fe increased, if posible, for any building likely 
0 have ench large crowds ns visit this building, but when visiting New York City I 
was struck with the enormous waste of floor aren from the lack of attention given to 
the «pacing of the windows, so that Con partively few exhibits oould de placed in a 
given space, and im y object waa to give the maximum capacity consistent with proper 
lighting anil acres, 
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2. First floor with entrance hall, that is used for exhibition purposes 
lin the middle a large group of flamingoes), library, herbarium, besides 
au lecture room (with book shelves at the sides), offices and rooms for 
the park board. 

4. Second or main floor which, together with the third floor, forms 
a large ball with light from above (Plate 17). This hall has in its cen- 
ter a room for large animals (mammoth, glyptodon, gorilla, bison, 
muskox, American elk, groups of lions, ete.); in the eases all around, 
the vertebrates; also some ethnographical specimens, 

4. Third floor or gallery: All around the railings of the gallery are 
horizontal cases for insects (in the illustration, Plate 17, are seen some 
other objects in these cases, 
the pictures having been 
taken some years ago); in 
the cuses at the window sides 
are mollusks and lower ani- 
mals, palvontology, geology, 
nnd mineralogy. 

5. The attic, which runs 
all around the yaulted veil- 
ing with skylight, perfectly 
Hlominated, and at the out- 
side walls of which stand 
storige causes with birds, 
shells, lower animals, fos- 
sils, and minerals: this attic 
is perfectly fireproof, which 
fret T especially emphasize, as this is rarely the case in Germany. 

It would be difficult to devise a better and more practical use of 
space. Beside the stairsan elevator runs from the basement to the 
gallery. 

Adopting a combination of ceiling and side light (if for Loy Tensons 
the first one had to be employed too), the main advantage of the build- 
ing lies in its being exceedingly well lighted. 

The height and width of the windows and the walls between are so 
excellently arranged that the light flows through all the rooms, and the 
effect of the ceiling light, which is relatively small, could almost he 
spared. Besides the reflection of the horizontal cases at the gallery 
railing, which as everywhere with ceiling lights js very annoying, is 
diminished by the light flowing abundantly in from all sides, 1 know 
a number of similarly built museums, but they cither use only or 
almost entirely the ceiling lights, which urrangement lias many dis- 
advantages, or the side light is not made use of either so protitably or 
so completely. 

The wooden cases and desks with their sharp yellow wood color are 
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not up to very strict requirements, but everything was done to make 
them dust tight. as far as wood will allow it. Some of the larger cases 
have no doors on hinges, but the frames are tightly screwed on, which 
fact I have mentioned above at the Field Museum as entirely anti- 





Fig 42 hile Armed mi Mf Selaniee Cree eetion salou thie 
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quated and not very recommendable, Since the building in other 
respects is totally fireproof, and after the sad experience of the two 
conflagrations, it would certainly have been more advisable to use 
iron furniture instead of wooden, 
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Since, as we said above, the dimensions of the cases have without 
exception heen proportioned to the dimensions of the entire building, 
and as I believe this to be the only correct view in buildings of this 
kind, [shall dwell upon this point a litthé more explicitly, Crenerally 
the architect plans a museum without considering the consequences 
that are connected with the breadth of the windows and the Spices 
between, nor does he recard the proper length and depth of the 
Ses, Very often the officers of the museum do not support him suf- 
ficiently, since most of them do not*care for these specialties: besides, 
the architect generally does not ask their advice at all. In this way 
most Museum structures are erected schematically, and then the dimen- 
sions of the cases must be arranged according to the dimensions of 
the building, instead of vice versa. In such cases it very often hap- 
pens that the show cases are set up without consileration of the 
existing distribution of light. Examples are odious, but it would 
really be hard to mention a museum at the erection of which the pro- 
ceedings were as judicious as at the erection of the Academy of Sei- 
ences in Chicago, although the‘dimensions were necessarily too small 
on account of insuflicient. funds. 

After mature deliberation, the architect had decided for eases of 4 
feet depth, and a minimum free apace between them of 64 feet. This 
gave a result of 1) feet minimum as the distance between the centers 
of the piers, and a breadth of 5 feet forthe windows. The free spaces 
in the central portion and at the corners are more liberal in size. In the 
gallery the depth of the somewhat low cases is almost exactly equal to 
the breadth of the walls between the windows, as seen from lige, 41, 
and, according to my opinion, is the most suitable proportion. 
Although in this instance the intervals are very narrow, the typical 
dength of the cases, which was varied only now and then, was deter- 
mined at 10 feet 10 inches, with breadth of 3 feet 6 inches, and:s 
height of 7 feet 7 inches, with one door 3 feet 2 inches in breadth and 
6 feet in height, having one plate of glass for each of the three divi- 
sions of the length. Ido not want to criticise these dimensions, but 
mention them only to show how considerately the architects pro- 
ceeded, and how much one dimension depends upon the other, if once 
estublished. 

According fo need, a partition and shelves are put into the cases. 
and T only have to say that the shelf brackets are didjustable, so that 
horizontal or slanting shelves may be used: there are also arrange- 
ments made to separate the case divisions from each other hy parti- 
tions, according to the doors. Therefore, all the cases, as well as 
their interior arrangements, can easily be interchanged. All these 
things seem very simple and self evident, but such a care for details 
we find but rarely, if ever, Inne Our museum of architects, 

The length of the cases determined exactly the position of the iron 
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columns that run through from the basement to the top and are, as we 
live suid, fireproof covered. They all stand (see fig. 40) at the 
interior side of the cases, This also scems to be simple, natural and 
evident, but only look at the museums in regard to this point! At the 
American Museum of Natural History in New York City, that mod- 
ern, magnificent edifice, the front was constructed without taking into 
consideration the dimensions of the cases—a mistake that, as stated 
above, is mide almost everywhere—and the columns inside in the halls 
do not correspond with the piers between the windows, so that the 
columns and the show cases come into conflict with cach other. With 
how many museums is this the case! In the Academy of Science of 
Chicago the cases determine the interior architectunl divisions, and 
this is the only correct principle. In the. same way, the gallery rail- 
ing, with its desk cases, is organically connected w ith the urchitecture, 

not attached eyiaialiy, as we so often find. 

I again emphasize my opinion that I do not consider the chosen 
dimensions to be the most happy ones, although they were directed 
by the narrow space avnilable. I only tried to show the rational 
principle that was hereby followed and was worthy of imitation. 
The building, situated in a very much frequented pabiis park at one 
of the greater traffic streets, must be built to offer a pleasant view 
extermlly, and therein the architects were very HS with a 
modern French Renaissance style. For the same reason the front 
must be made of a good nmterial (limestone), and as the means were 
not sufficient to make it longer, the beight was necessarily proportioned 
to the dimensions of the available ground, and ¢ onsequently the height 
of the single stories had to be reduced to a minimum measure, or else 
it would have been too uniformly square. If the architects had not 
thas been hindered their intellectual plinning would have produced 
still better results. 

Since the distribution of light is so very excellent in the building, 
| think it to be an advantage to mention the height of the single 
stories and the situation and size of the windows. 
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The vertical height in clear of the middle ceiling light i is 4 
inches. 
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The spwee under the horizontal enses is provided with cuses with 
drawers for scientific collections: it is not hollow and covered in. as 
at the Field Columbian Museum. The arrangemnt with interchange- 
able drawers is good. Excellent order exists everywhere. 

Great care is applied to the art of taxidermy, but some of the older 
specimens are not ornamental to the museum. 

The labeling is with instructive descriptions printed at the museum, 
and the work is executed in general with the rreatest care and a great 
deal of pains, as shown in fig. 45, the interior of the case of fossils. 
In the drawers the objects lie loose in cardboard boxes, and in the 
exhibit collections they rest upon labels of cardboard with paper 
pasted on, therefore there is io permanent arrangement such as could 
be uttained with thin metal plate; but the strength of the cardboard 
and the color of the paper are selected after much experimenting, and 
the appearance of the tablets is excellent, at least for the present, 





Fie. .—Chicage Academy of Scleness. Cnae showing fossils 


But in time the cardboards warp and the cream color fades, for the 


MUSE is open to the public daily from { a.m, to 4 ) p.m. (on Sunday 
from l to fi al }}- IT. ) arid the collections ¢ re seh lone 65 pose “| te thie light 
that they must become injured sooner than nec essary. The lnbels are 


4,6, and Sd inches lone, and 2, 4, 6, and St inches wide, not to mention 
extra sizes. They are either sitiitad directly on the cardboard or on 
paper of the same color, and pasted on the board. The printing types 
are especially attractive. The paper used is called ** star manila:” the 
cardboard j Is i Seve “nth of fin ne “H thic i. W ith ii border of lols ete ke cummed 
paper, and covered with the manila paper so thata black rim remains. 
Ifa black background is required for the objects, the yellowish paper 
Is iain cove red with black paper, as on paper boxes. The whole 
arringement is neat, and you rarely find so much care taken in other 
Museums, | 

According to European custom, the name * swe my of Science” ts 
rather misleading, for an academy of science | i Germany means an 
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institution comprising all branches of letters and science, while the 
Chicago institute is an association that has for its object “to improve 
and propagate scientitic knowledge by lectures and publication of 
original essays, by a library and museum, as well as by such measures 
as are adapted toawaken interest and promote scientific research.” In 
this quotation the words ** scientific” and ** science” mean almost execlu- 
sively natural science. In former times Americans used high-sounding 
titles everywhere, as in hundreds of lower-grade schools that called 
themselves “*universities,” and the “Academy of Science in Chicago” 
thus bears an improper tithe that was accepted in ISS7, [think the 
correct name would be ‘* Natural History Society of Chicago,” snd 
soit should be changed. The academy is divided in six divisions: 
Astronomy anil mathematics, photography. chemistry, geology. ento- 
mology, and biology. The association has ordinary and extraordinary 
members, who pay a fee of 85a year (the ordinary also pay an entrance 
fee of $10);: life members, who pay a single fee of 3500. and patrons, 
who pay $2,500) at one time, It also has honorary and corresponding 
members. The hoard consists of a president, a vice-president, a sec- 
retary. and 4 treasurer, with ten trustees, among them the president 
of the Lincoln Park board. Only eight persons receive salaries—a 
curator, the secretary, a preparator, a clerk, « supervisor, three juni- 
tors, which, even for this small museum, is an unsatisfactory number 
of officers. With the supervision of the building during the time 
visitors are admitted, only two persons are charged; the public, in 
general, controls itself. The curator of the museum, a professional 
mun, is in all his plans dependent upon the decisions of the trus- 
teex, who are nonprofessionals; a fact that is not very fuyorable to 
the progress of the museum. This kind of obstacle does not exist to 
such a degree in Germany, unless it be in certain ** purchase commits: 
sions.” “The impairing influences, however, are even here not want- 
ing, but lie more in those who have to do with assigning the moneys, 
and whe are less appreciative of the educational yalue of the museum, 
and thus, as is the case in America, they economize at the wrong end. 

The annual revenues of the academy are 35,000) from the Lincoln 
Park administration, spent for salaries, and the fees of the members, 
amounting to $1,500. spent for administrative expenses, The park 
bourd also pays for heating, illumination, cleaning, and repairs of the 
building, and pays the three janitors. If more money is seeded for 
administrative or for purchasing purposes, or for expeditions, ete., 
appeal is made to the liberality of the members or the public, and 
always successfully, though until now in very modest limits compare! 
with other similar institutions in America. In 1800, $8,000 was 
expH nde, 

A special division with its own publications, the Natural History 
Survey of Chicago and environs or vicinity, was established In 1592. 


* 
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The academy issues Transactions (two vols. in quarto, with 35 plates, 
1867-1870), Bulletins (two octavo volumes since 1583), Annual Reports 
(1895-1897), Catalogues for exchange, and Bulletins of the Natural 
History Survey (formerly Geological and Natural History Survey), 
four of which were issued and several others are in preparation. 
These peblications are treatises especially on the branches of paleon- 
tology, zoology, and botany of the country. The library is almost 
exclusively augmented by exchanging the above publications, the pubr 
lications of more than 200 other institutions, and contains 10,000 yol- 
umes and several thousand pamphlets. 

The meetings of the academy in which scientific lectures are given 
take place monthly, and besides these, weekly popular setentific lectures 
are given during the winter season, In 100 twenty-five such lectures 
took place and were patronized by 7,000 persons. The lecture hall 
holds about: 400) persons. 

The museum had 300,000 visitors in 100, from 25 to 5,000 daily. 

The increase in the collections amounted to 7,600 specimens in L800, 
1.000 of which were by exchange. The entire number of specimens 
was 150,000, among them 75,014) mollusks, 80,000 arthropodes, paleon- 
tological and botanical objects, 15.100 each, 5,000 mineralogical objects, 
and 4,000 birds. 

The museum of the Chicago Academy of Science will certainly develop 
itself from these existing bevinnings, for it contains even now many 
original and suitable features, and the building itself must be consid- 
ered as a model of a smaller museum building. On account of the 
careful planning of the whole, and especially on account of the practical 
views the architects so preeminently followed, it would be greeted with 
the greatest satisfaction if the rich citizens of Chicago who patronize 
museum interests would at this time not only favor the Field Colum- 
bian Museum and the Art Institute, but also help the academy to such 
a success as it deserves by reason of its modest yet praiseworthy accom- 
plishments, compared with other great American institutes. A city 
like Chicugo, with its extensive area, should not only have two great 
museums for natural science, but they are really a necessity. ‘There- 
fore a “erescat, floreat™ is certainly in its place, 


Il. CHICAGO HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


The Chicago Historical Society was founded in 1856, and in 1857 
incorporated by the State of Illinois. Its object is to institute and 
encourage historical inquiry, to collect and preserve the materials of 
history, and to spread historical information, especially with regard 
to the Northwestern States. In L865 it occupied its own building, 
whose construction had cost 360000, but the great Chicago fire in 1871 
wholly destroyed it. together with the entire collection of over 10,00) 
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objects, books, ete., hiving a total yalue of $100,000. In 1872 the 
society was reorganized, but in IST4a second time lost tts collections 
by fire. In 1877 it was organized anew and soon installed in a tempo- 
rury building. Its present structure at 142 Dearborn avenue, not very 
far fromthe Academy of Sciences (see p. 490) and the Newberry Library 
(see p. 459), was begun in 1892 and the society moved into it in 18%). 
It was designed by Henry Ives Cobb, architect of the Newberry Library 
and of the University of Chicago, in a Romanesque style, and vost 
$110,000), which was contributed by the members. Unfortunately a 
ground plan of it could not be obtained. The collection contains pic- 
tures, including 75 portraits in oil, manuseripts, historical reminiscences 
of Chicago and the Northwest, prehistoric objects, together with a 
library of 26,000 volumes and 60,000 pamphlets, relating chiefly to 
historical matters. This library is placed in the back part of the second 
story, where the high windows are seen in Plate 18. The museum is in 
rooms on the ground floor and on the second floor, In the mght wing 
in the illustration is a large and lofty leeture hall. All of the rooms 
are particularly well lighted. 

What makes this structure uncommonly interesting and wherein it 
is unique, as for as | am aware, is the fact that, made wise by two 
grievous disasters, an absolutely tireproof building has been produced, 
in which the use of wood has been entirely avoided. All is of stone, 
brick, cement, and the like—iron and glass. The only combustible 
things that | suw there, besides the books, papers, and collections, 
were the curtains and carpets inthe auditorium. The entire structure 
consists almost wholly of large intercommunicating rooms, each of 
which can be closed off by iron doors, so that it forms a “safe” by 
itself. The city furnishes the electric light. It is heated by natural 
gus brought from a distance of over 150 miles. The large, open, 
heating rooms in the basement, besides, are entirely isolated» Window 
frames, doors, stairways, book stacks, show desks, and similar strue- 
tures are made of tron and stone, as are also all utensils and furniture, 
such as writing desks, tables, chairs, and the like. The shelyes to the 
iron book stacks are stone slabe, The neighboring houses, some of 
Which are very high, as will be seen from Plate 18, can, on this account, 
hardly be considered asa danger, although one would be glad to see 
them fn rther WwW oh # 

The right conception here shown of a secure building seems to me 
well worthy of imitation, for | amof the opinion that in this way, and 
no other, should moseums and libraries be built and furnished. What, 
indeed, hinders this, except the prejudice which exists in many quar- 
ters (even in Chicago, us we shall see in the Newberry Library) against 
iron, except the designs of those architects who continually build from 
the same **ready-made™ plans, formal and without originality, and 
except the lack of proper qualifications in those to whom museum 
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interests are intrusted? Ever since the year 1578, when I became 
acquainted with the Royal Library in Stockholm, which stands isolated 
upon a spacious plaza and is a fireproof building of stone and iron, I 
huve advocated this principle for museum buildings, but for the first 
time in the building of the Chicago Historical Society | found my 
iden absolutely carried out, for even in Stockholm they have not 
proceeded with such thoroughness. 

In the ironwork itself the historical museum does not excel, The 
iron is not adequately treated, it rusts at the window frames, under 
the tables, ete.. because the proper materials were not used in painting 
and varnishing.” Besides, the iron furniture is clumsy and often over 
ornmmented, although now, at least in America, iron furniture is pro- 
duced of ornamental and tasteful design (as already mentioned, p. 
880), whose external appearance exactly simulates wood. Just ns 
clumsy are the iron show desks, provided as they are with a primitive 
arrangement for rising the lid that allows the dust to sift in. 
Upright cases are not used, The iron book stacks, too, do not show 
the neatness usually seen in such work in America (see pp. 371, 382, 
390 of this paper), and as I shall deseribe hereafter, in the Public 
Library of Chicago. Book shelves of sheet iron would be preferable 
to those of heavy stone, which look clumsy. 

In spite of these criticisms I can only again urge that the general 
arrangement is in principle entirely correct, in execution excellent, 
failing only ina slight degree to meet rigorous requirements, so that as 
a whole it is to be most earnestly recommended to all museums for imi- 
tation. In my eyes, at least, the Historical Society of Chicago has per- 
formed a great service in that it has carried out the idea and especially 
that it has created a model. There is at present no published descrip- 
tion of the structure, but one is contemplated. 

Since 1882 there have appeared four octavo volumes of Collections 
hesides Proceedings and Annual Reports.® There are four regular sit- 
tings during the year. 

The society has life members (32 during 1894) who paid a single fee 
of 8500, annual members (now 150) who pay an annual fee of B25, 
besides honorary anil corresponding members. It also uses for pur- 
chases the interest on its invested capital of $75,000, but has no 
support nt all from the State or the city. Its yearly income for 
vministrative purposes reaches 35,000, 





F ogage oth this ao bject Ht. E.. Sitnct, Leber Rovet boi lel cog tinal Lisenanetriche. a hita 
kritieche Studie, Berlin, DSi, 41 pp. 

‘A list of other publications of the society from 1554 on is found in the Annual 
Keport of the American Historical Association for the year 1590 ( Washington, 
[RG pp, 107-200); also in the report of that ameociation for the vear 1805. For gen- 
eral ilata relating to the society see Chicago Historical Society—Officers, Members, 
Constlintion, By-laws—Chicago, 184, 22 pages, and the chapter on thie snbject in 
History of Chicago, K. Blancharl, 1, pp. (HO-+47, 1S. 
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2. ART ISSTITUTE OF CHICAGH, 


From an art school founded in L866 rose The Chicago Academy of 
Design, which until [S82 was the only notable art center of the city. 
In 187% it was organized anew as the Chicago Academy of Fine 
Arts, and incorporated by the State ‘for the founding and mainte- 
nance of schools of art and design, the formation and exhibition of 
collections of objects of art, and the cultivation and extension of the 
arts of design, by appropriate means.” In 1883 it was given its pres- 
ent name, 

First tastalled in rented rooms the society obtained in 1882 and 1885 
(obliquely across from its present home) «a large piece of ground, upon 
a purt of which it built, but in 1886 it erected there « fine museum, 
100 feet long and S7 feet wide, of a Romanesque style, after plans of 
J. W. Root (Plate 21), As this soon became too sniall it was in DSi? 
sold for 3400,000 to the Chieago Club" in order that there might be 
erected in 1804 the present spacious building, near the edge of the lake, 
in the extensive Lake Front Park. 

The origin and history of the present building is not without interest. 
It shows what advantage a great exposition muy be to the development 
ofacity. We have seen this already in the Meld Columbian Museum. 
Buffalo, also, in this year (1001), doubtless will obtain important bene- 
fits through the Pan-American Exposition (see p. 405). The Chicago 
Exposition in 1895 needed a building for holding congresses, and by 
mutual agreement with the art institute this one was built upon a site 
belonging to the city, on the lake front, near the busiest section. The 
exposition paid $200,000, the art institute $500,000, and the city gave 
the site, 425 feet long, on the broad Michigan avenue under the con- 
dition that the property rights in the building should belong to it, but 
that the art institute should oceupy it rent free, so long as they use 
it for its present purposes. The art institute therefore presented it to 
the city, The plans were made hy the architects, Shepley, Mutam & 
Coolidge, in Italian renaissance style, the details ** classic und of Lonie 
and Corinthian orders.” The magnificent bronze lions of EK. Kemevs 
flank the broad stairway of approach. The building is 350 feet long, 
185 to 225 feet wide (the Dresden gallery of paintings occupies only 
about half the space), and 75 to 85 feet high from basement up, [tts 
fireproof, being built of Bedford limestone and brick, but the floors 
and window frames, doors, skylights,® and furniture are of wood, and 
in some cases the partitions are wainscoated with it, The steam-heating 


7) had the privilege of frequenting this club. The high, spactous halls, with an 
unobetructed view of the lake, together with the conveniences which American 
elubs of the first rank offer, make it an uncommonly attractive place of resort. 

'Tn some roome there are tnosaic cement floor tis intended, sometime, to lay 
all the floorcin this way as well as to replace some of the woodwork with iron. 
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uppuratis is kept in a small, detached building. Natural gas is used 
for heating (see p. 440). In the house itself no fire ix allowed to be 
lighted, The heating coils stund exposed in the middle of the hall, 
which is ruther unsightly. 

The fire service is especially well organized. The building and the 
collections are insured by a company which maintains a wateh service 
for all its larve customers, In every room there is an alarm. The 
watehman, who carries a lantern and does not use the electricity which 
is installed throughout the building, strikes this alarm hourly through- 
out the night,and thus direct telegraphic communication is established 
with the watch room of the insurance company, and the official there 
knows whether each room has been inspected every hour. If the sige 
nul is (mitted at any time some one immediately appears at the build- 
ing from the fire-insurince company. Each morning « card showing 
the night report is sent to the director of the art institute, Through 
these precautions, in the special interest of the insurance company, 
great security is obtained, an arrangement certainly worthy of imita- 
tion. It is intended, however, to stop the insurance, which is. practi- 
cable because of the isolation of the fireproof building—on the one side 
facing the luke, on two sides entirely free, and on the side toward the 
city 175 feet from the nearest buildings, which are also fireproof, 
Behind the museum, however, the railroad runs aleng the lake front, 
which, with its vast commerce, may well oecasion some trouble. 

For economical reasons ventilating apparatus was not provided. In 
the second story, however, panes of the lower skylight ean he opened 
and fresh air admitted through windows below the roof (see fig. 44, 
arrow) into the empty space between these skylights and the fixed 
glass roof. On the ground floor air may be admitted by opening the 
large plute-glass windows, without crossbars, which turn vertically 
around an axis, a practical arrangement worthy of imitation, by means 
of which crossbars and their injurious effects are avoided.” It can he 
easily understood that this kind of ventilation is insufficient when the 
building is crowded with visitors, In the smoky atmosphere of Chi- 
cago, where soft coal is burned, the exterior of the beautiful museum 
is defaced in an ugly manner (as are the buildings in Dresden), anid 
this also occurs in the interior, especially on the plaster casts. This 
lust drawback could at least be avoided by ventilating with puritied 
air and closed windows, as | have found done in various buildings tn 
America (see for example the remarks below on the Chicago Public 
Library), an arrangement with which we are unacquainted in Germany. 








«The panes are 1 fovt high and 7 feet wide, Only every second window con tee 
opened To fit tightly sone material is attached, Double windows are not consid- 
ered necewary. Neither frost nor condensed vapor have any bad effects in winter, 
owing to the effective heating. During my visit one of these great window panes 
was shuttered by a foothall hurled against it during a game in the adjoining park 
mealow. 
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Tn the plans" (see figs. 45 and 46) the building is simply arranged in 
a succession Of large and small, broad and narrow rooms, andit is there- 
fore CAs to find one’s war. 

The light lines in the plans show rooms that are not yet built, among 
which is (20) a lofty hall for architectural casts, which is to be 240 feet 
long, 65 feet wide, and 36 feet high, and will soon be taken in hand: 
the monumental stairway is also wanting as yet. In the well-lighted 





Fig, 4—Art Institute of Chien, Cross section, 


basement, 12 feet high, are 4) rooms used as storerooms, packing 
rooms, lunch rooms, and for the art school that has, besides, 15 fire- 
proof, skylighted rooms, situated in the rear, practically arranged, 
hut somewhat contracted, These must eventually be torn down und 
moved forward when ball No. 20 of the first floor comes to be built, 





Compare aleo the plans published by A. Tiede, Museumsbaukunde, in Baud-unede 
dies Architecten, 11, 1898, p. 30. The text, pp. 31-39, contains many inaccuracies, 
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which. as was said, will soon be done.” As can be seen from the ver- 
tical section (fig. 44), there are a few rooms in a half story over the 
second floor (the uppermost of the “ corridors”). There are, in fact. 
three of these on the inner side of each wing. These also serve the 
purposes of the art school or are used for temporary exhibits con- 
nected therewith. The halls of the first floor are well lighted, but 
they are too narrow for sculptures. In order to obtain a vista 
through the doors of the front halls from one end of the building to 
the other, which gives a pleasing effect (Plate 21), a row of casts has 
heen shoved back (they are set on rollers) against the narrow window 
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Fid, 4.—Art Inetitate of Chirago, Firet-foor plan 


Sculptures: 1, Egypt anal Assyria; 2, Asia Minor and early Greece; 4, age ol Phiclins; 4. later dite 
can: & Rern, 6, Renaissance: 5 and 10, mieherniy 11-15, French (including architecture): cP 
director, @, secrelary; 14, broees, repreiuctiona mftor these of Pompeii and Herewlareuim: 1, 
Ferptlan mtd classionl! antiquities; 16, brary fant ren 24, now talledling [ready since [001], j= 
ready): 18, leeterre ball, 2), propected tall for architecturnl costs. The Hight Tinwesw eademite Posies 
that have been planned but not yet tstriTe. 


sides, so that it is necessary to look against the light. For the larger 
pieces it would have been desirable to have the hulls, which. besides, 
are crowded, higher than 20 feet, The building of the lecture hall 
(1s), the library (24), and the staircase, when completed, will interfere 
with the lighting of the corridors (2, 6, 11, 13), as they can then 
receive light only through «a shaft. The secomd floor, including the 
eorridors (4) 38, 7, 44). ‘a divided into 15 beautiful lofty halls, 18 to 
45 feet high, lighted from above. The entire structure is provided 
with a glass roof, but every room has a glass skylight ceiling of its 
own xet below this (see fig. 44). The space between this glass ceiling 
and the fixed glass roof, 5 feet 6 inches to 1% feet high, serves, as 


e This is now done, 13. 
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already mentioned, for ventilation. ‘The oi) paintings are all covered 
with plate gliss which renders their inspection difficult, but a few 
of the picture halls, furnished with red plush hangings and dark 
wooden wainscoting in unusually good taste, are exceedingly charm- 
ing, and as they are moderately filled with masterpieces they make, 
with their subdued light, a most agreeable impression. Instead 
of tempering the light in the middle of the room with cloth in the 
usual manner, glass decoruated in colors is used, which, however, 
absorbs much light and diverts attention from the exhibits (Plate 22). 
The lecture hall (18), which occupies both the first and the second 
stories, holds 500 persons, and is one of the most pleasing halls of the 
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Sil, teinporary exhiblis: 22, paintings of old masters; 3, reproductions il the Armiilel Seciety: B4 
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Kind with which I am acquainted. The library (24), which likewise 
extends through both stories, was not completed in 1809, but is now 
nlmeost ready, fh patron of the Institute hav ier expended mi) t Me for it, 
The entire cost of the building up to the end of 1890 was about 
$700,000, For the completion of the scheme as shown in figs. 45 and 
4, 200,000 more are needed, which is now being collected, 

The Art Institute is entirely independent and obtains no support from 
the city, to say nothing of the State, except that the city, as already 
mentioned, gave the ground for wu site, in exchange for which it 
obtained the property right of the building. The vearly expenditure 
for 1890-1100" was about $00,000, the art school costing $23,000, which 


See Twenty-first Annual Report, June 1, 1890, to June 1, 1900, 4 pyr 
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was, however, wholly repaid by the pupils. The $50,000 for the 
institute proper is divided, in round numbers, as follows: Salaries, 
$23,500: cost of temporary exhibitions, $7,400; heating and lighting, 
$4,500; printing (17 catalogues and the like, and many circulars), 
#2 400: postage, 32.500); insurance and wateh service, $2,000; lectures, 
S231; purchases, $1,144); miscellaneous, 85,104). The receipts were 
ns follows: Dues of members, $32,000: admission fees, 4,500; sale of 
catalogues, $1,200; sundry receipts, $6,500; deficit, $7,500." 

At the head of the institute is a board of trustees of 23 persons, who 
from their number select a president anda vice-president, as well as an 
executive committees of seven and an art committee of five members. 
The society had, in June, 1900, 245 “ governing members,”" who are 
elected and who pay an entrance fee of $100, and 325 annually; 2,140 
anonal members who pay a yearly fee of $10; 84 life members who pay a 
feeofS100at one time, which must beinvested: and 5 honorary members, 
The museum is controlled by a director, with a secretary, a treasurer, 
n librarian, and some assistants. There are besides 4 clerks, 1 engi- 
neer with assistants, | attendant with assistants, 1 janitor, | house 
servant with assistants, !) watchmen for day and night service—alto- 
gether 30 salaried employees, exclusive of the teachers at the art school. 
But as the director has also to conduct the art school and lecture there 
(he is besides a teacher in the University of Chicago), there is placed 
upon him an enormous burden of work. The necessary subordinate 
heads of divisions are wanting, and thereby the scientific use of the 
material of the museum is not assured, a state of things which can not 
just. A museum that does not publish lives only for the narrow cirele 
of its visitors and not for the rest of the world, but since it is wholly 
dependent upon and receiving from this outer world, it is morally 
bound to give an adequate equivalent. In America, as T have already 
several times said, there is generally too great parsimony in museum 
service, und the employees ure thereby overworked. It is also worthy 
of remark that an employee in America can not, as in European insti- 
tutions, withdraw and intrench himself behind *‘ official business,” but 
he must always be ready to talk to anyone and be at anyone's service, 

The collection is open week days from 9a. m. to 5 p. m., and Sun- 
days from 1 to 5 p.m. Admission is free on Wednesdays, Saturdays, 


“Sach a deticit ts always quickly made up, For instance, there was in the pre- 
vious year 34,000 due for interest on borrowed capital, but upon appeal there was, 
within ten days, $110,000 mised from 60 persons, in suns from 2500 to $1,000. Since 
the organization of the society, $500,000 in cash has been given. Various legacies, 
timonnting to from $20),000 to $225,000, are not yet available, bot are to be kerput sts 
mpital Up to the present time $100,000 ix capitalized, for the greater part for 
special purposes, such as the purchase of pictures, scholarships, ete. 

* The entire property and the control of the art institute are vested in the gover- 
ing membership, limited in number te 2500, whe hold it in trust for the public. 
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and Sundays;” on the other four days a fee of 25 cents is charged. In 
1800-1000 it was visited by 577.421 persons, 17.5 of whom ypmid. 

(In [888-4 there were 40,401 who paid, because of a separate exhibi- 
tion which drew a good many.) The greatest number on any one day 
(Sunday) was 10,759; the smallest, 54, onapay day, This large number 
of visitors is very remarkable, for the great Field Columbian Museum 
in the same city had in 1899-1900 only 266,809 (in 1898-99 even less, 
295,504), chiefly, indeed, because of its distant location. In New York, 
with double the population, the Metropolitan Museum in 1800 had 
M),000 visitors, and the American Museum of Natural History had, in 
LH), 623,522.° The reasons for this lie, first, in the favorable location 
of the art institute, near the heart of the city, and then in the excellent 
and instructive installation and labeling of the entire collection (quite 
a contrast to the New York Art Museum), and perhups, also, in the 
active and aspiring spirit of the inhabitants of Chicago. Besides, the 
frequent temporary exhibitions attract a considerable attendance, an 
arrangement adopted either not at all or only to a limited extent hy 
the museums which I have compared above. There are also com- 
prised in the total number 20,000 persons who attended the lectures, 
and $0,000 represent art school students who are counted each day; 
but in any case this comparatively lively interest which the people 
take must afford just satisfaction to the men who have devoted their 
time and their means to advance the interests of the art institute. 

The collection of sculpture appears, from the catalogue of ** seulp- 
ture and painting,” of September, 1805, to consist of 632 numbers, 
almost all of which are casts, Modern sculptors are also represented— 
for instance, Barrias, Bartlett, Barye, Cain, Chapu, Daillion, Dela- 
planche, Donoghue, Dubois, Elwell, Ericksson, Falguitre, Frémiet, 
French, Gelert, Gérome, Hasselberg, Houdon, Idrac. Joy, Maxsoulle, 
Mercié, Molin, Peterson, Potter, Rodin, St. Gaudens, St. (Marceaux, 
Thornyeroft, Tilden, Wuertz, and others,” three of these with orig 
inal, In 1893 the French Government sent to the Chicago Exposition 
an extensive historical collection of architectural custs, unique of its 
kind, which was assigned to the art institute. It will be exhibited in 
its entirety in hall No. 20 when that is completed. I will also mention 
109 facsimiles in bronze, after originals in the Naples Museum, from 
Pompeii and Herculaneum, which were also sent to the exposition: 
(rrecian, Roman, and Egyptian antiques, among the last « most rich 

on Tt is the earnest wish of the trustees that every man, woman, and child in Chi- 
cago shonkl enjoy the educational advantages niforded by the institute, and for this 
object the galleries are open free on Wednesday, Saturday, and Sunday." The imsti- 
tute haa the declined purpose Of serving the people. 

*The British Museum had in 1900 only 689,249 yisitors (44,802 on Sundays), with 
a population in London of about 5,000,000; the Museum of Nataral History had only 
$5,258; and the South Kensington Muse 844,489 (87,854 on Sundays). 

‘Only two of those named are represented in the Dresden sculpture gallery. 
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and extensive collection of scurabe!, also a large collection of nephrites,” 
117 in number (Plate 23), which is, perhaps, only excelled by the ecol- 
lection of Mr. Bishop in the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York City. Industrial arts are also notably represented. 

The principal attraction of the museum, however, is the gallery of 
paintings, with some 500 pictures by over S00 artists. part of which, 
indeed, are only lent, but most of them will later become the property 
of the institute. Among them are several pictures for which the for- 
mer owners paid 330,000 to 40,000, and many for which $10,000 to 
520,000 were paid, almost all being large gifts or legacies. While 
with us most collectors sell their pictures already during their life- 
time, or their heirs do it after their death, the rich Americans take 
pride in bequeathing theirs to a public institution. 

The modern portion of the collection, especially pictures of the 
School of Fountainebleau, has hardly its equal in Europe, only the New 
York collections (see pp. 345, 350) being comparable with it. Of French 


artists there are exhibited Benjamin-Constant, Besnard, Rosa Bonheur 


(3), Bonnat, Bougnereau (3), Jules Breton (6), Cabanel, Cazin (6), 

Corot (8), Courbet, Couture, Daubigny (7), Decamps (8), Degas, Dela- 
eroix (4), Detaille, Diaz (S), Jules Dupré (0). Fragonard, Fromentin 
(3), Géréme (2), Grreuze, Gudin, Hébert, Henner (2), lsubey (2), Jacques 
(4), Lhermitte (3), van Marcke, Meissonier (2), Michel, Millet (3), 
Monet, de Neuville (3), Povis de Chavannes, Robert, Rousseau (4), 
Roybet, Trovon (9), 4iem, and $1 other masters. 

Of American artists I will name (partly represented hy free-hand 
drawings, etchings, ete.,) Abbey (2), Bierstadt, Blum (8), Bridgman (2), 
Bristol, Bursh (2), H. and W. Chase (3), Church (4), Thomas Cole, 
Cox, Dannat, Charles Davis, Durand, Elliott, Fuller, Gibson, Gifford, 
de Haas, Thomas A. and B. Harrison, Hart, Hitcheock, G. Inness (8), 
G. Inness, jr.; Kappes (2), Leutze, Lungren, Martin, Murphy, Neal, 
Parsons (4), Pearce, Pennell (4), Reinhart (3), Richards, Sargent, Shir- 
law (5), Stuart, Thayer, Vedder, Weeks, and J. A. M. Whistler.’ 

Among the recent painters of other nations that are exhibited (partly 


in free-hand drawings) are the following: A.andO. Achenbach, Brozik, 


Chierici, Constable (2), Fortuny ¥ Carbo, Gainsborough, Griitzner 
(2), Israels (2), Tottel (3), Knans, Koekkoek (4), Lawrence, Lenbuch 


| “aThis collection was ‘pronbnited in 1900, together with oil paintings, water colors, 
porcelains, crystals, etc,, 1,500 objects in all, valued at $900,000. See the catalogue 
of The Nickerson Collection, Hi? pages, with over 1,000 numbers. 

©The American artiste are treated by RK. Mather in his Geschichte der Malerei im 
AALX Jahrhundert, [1], 184, pp. 46405, He makes much we therein of Ro Koeh- 
ler’s article in Kune fiir Ate, 8th yeur, 1895, pp. 225, 241, und 257: Die Entwicklung 
der Schinen Kiinete in den Vereinigten Staaten von Tondaniectien, and closes with 
the words, ‘America, therefore, haa anart. * © © The American artists ore the 


most modern of the moderns.” Except in art circles very little is known among us 


_of these things in America. 
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(free-hand dmwing), Makart, Makoysky, Max (3), Meyer yon Bremen, 
Michetti, Micke, Munkdscy (5), Pasini (3), Pettenkofen, Reynolds (2), 
Schodl, Schreyer, Velten, Verboeckhoven (5), Wahlberg, Webb, Weng- 
lein, Almmermann. 

The collection of old masters is certainly not large, as indeed lies in 
the very nature of things, but it is worthy of attention. From the 
Demidoff auction in 1880 12 selected pieces, mostly of the Dutch 
school, were withdrawn, which in 1890 the art institute was able to 
buy; these were portraits of Rembrandt, Rubens, van Dyck, Franz 
Hals the elder, and Holbein, the Guitar Lesson of Ter Borch, a Family 
Concert of Jan Steen, an excellent landseape of Hobbema, the Jubilee 
of Ostade, as well as pictures of Teniers the younger, Ruisdael and 
A.and W. van de Velde. There are also examples of L. and H. Back- 
huysen, Berchem, Brueghel the elder, van Croos, Aelbert Cuyp, 
Fouquitres, Frans Francken the younger, Ghirlandajo, van Goyen, 
Gruardi, de Keyser, W. van Mieris, Mor, Murillo (2), A. van der Neer, 
Perugino (4), Rembrandt, H. Saft-Leven, Sorgh (2), Teniers the 
younger (2), Ter Borch, Titian, P. Veronese (2), Wouverman, 

Ihave given this enumeration somewhat at length for the reason 
that in Europe, even in art circles, we are hardly at all aware that 
Chicago can show so much in this field. 

Besides this permanent collection the art institute holds yearly, in 
widition to exhibits of single fine pictures from private collections and 
school exhibits, a considerable number of temporary exhibitions (23 
in 1) for which catalogues are issued, distinguished by their taste- 
ful appearance, the following, among the more recent, for example: 
Catalogue of the Thirteenth Annual Exhibition of Oil Paintings and 
Sculpture by American Artists, October 50 to December 9, 1900 (251 
numbers, 45 pages); Catalogue of a Loan Exhibition of Selected Works 
of Modern Masters, January § to 27, 1901 (63 numbers, 24 pages, 
among them a series of eminent masterpieces such as it would hardly 
be possible to get together in Dresden): Catalogue of an Exhibition 
of Works by Chicago Artists, January 31 to February 24, 1901 (198 
numbers, 40 pages); Catalogue of Works of Dugnan-Bouveret, March 
1-24, 1901 (29 numbers, 16 pages); Exhibition of Works of Elihu 
Vedder, March 25 to April 15, LiL (49 numbers, 24 pages); Catalogue 
of the Thirteenth Annual Exhibition of Water Colors, Pastels, and 
Miniatures by American Artists, April 25 to June 9, 1901 (876 num- 
bers, 51 pages), and others. 

The library contains only 2,263 volumes, but including, however, 
many expensive works, besides over 16,000 of the large Braun auto- 
types. It is open daily, except on Sundays and holidays, from § a, m. 
to 5 p. m.; on three days also until 7 p. m. for the accommodation of 
the pupils of the art school. 

Tn 14) there were given in the lecture hall for members and their 
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friends 90 lectures on art, also on music with musical performances; 
besides 41 lectures for the art students and 24 for other art associations, 

I will briefly mention the art school, It is one of the most fre- 
quented in the United States. In 1900 it had over 1,900 students, 
740 regular day students, 500 evening SH TH4 Saturday students. 
In the day clusses in 1899 there were 25 teachers, including prominent 
persons from without, whose services were temporarily secured, 10 in 
the evening classes and 35 students, who received a total compensation 
of $29,000. The models cost $3,000, heating and lighting $1,750 (see 
also Circular of Instruction of the School of Drawing, Painting, Mod- 
eling, Decorative, Designing, and Architecture, 100-1901, 191 pages, 
with many illustrations, 100), 

tt id estimated that the collections of paintings, ecolptures, antiquities, and other 
objects : of art belonging to the art institute are of the value of about $650,000, The 

cost of the building hws been $708,000, The land, 400 feet, estimated on the basis of 
the property opposite, on Michigan avenue, is worth not less than $1,000,000, 2 tevtuall 
of $3,155,000, The loan collections constantly exhibited are probably of the value 
of $00,000, The total amount of cash subscriptions paid into the Art Institute since 
ite organization in 1878 is about $644), 000, 

It is, in fact, admirable and worthy of respect, that so important a 

work as that achieved und presented by the Chicago Art Institute 
should have been accomplished without great, private benefactions—I 
mean “great” in the American sense, ss they are made to other insti- 
tutions in America“— and without aid from the State or city; and it is 
difficult, for us at least, to understand why the city, as such, is not 
sufficiently ambitious to feel ita duty to support an art society that 
has already attained so high a rank, in order that it may compete with 
the first in the world. We can only suppose that the city fathers do 
not appreciate the educational worth of art. 

In one of the last annual reports it is said, ** The Art Institute has 
accomplished something; it aspires to accomplish much more.” The 
present beautiful product ts regarded only as the beginning of a greater 
one, and they are already thinking of either adding lateral wings or of 
bridging over the railroad and erecting a second building in the park 
beyond, nearer the edge of the lake, Who, indeed, who has learned 
on the spot to know and admire the enterprising spirit of Chicago, can 
have the least doubt but that the future development will go far beyond 
such plans! 


13. JOHN CRERAR LIBRARY, 


The history of this library is as simple as it is unusualand brief. In 
1886 John Crerar, a merchant who had lived in Chicago since 1862,° 





* For examale, thir Metropolitan Museurn af Art in New York recently obtained 
a legmey of $5,000, 000. 

‘Of Scotch extraction, born in New York. See Appleton's Cyclopedia of Ameri- 
can Biography, new edition; also M. Kirkland’s History of Chicago, 1805, and Will 
of John Crerar, who died in Chicago, October 19, 1889, 23 pages. 
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bequeathed the greater part of his property, after deducting numerous 
private and public legacies,* for founding a **free public library” in 
the southern part of the city, as the northern part was already pro- 
vided with such an one in the Newberry Library (see p. 459). He 
desired the erection of a tasteful, solid, fireproof building, Only such 
books and journals were to be included as might create and sustain a 
healthy moral and Christian sentiment in the community; all offensive 


and immoral works were to be excluded. Concerning such books, he 


aiid: 

I do not mean by this that there shall mot be anything but hymn books and ser- 
mons, bait | mean that dirty French novel# anid all skeptical teeh and works of 
questionable moral tone shall never be found in this library, 1 want ite atmosphere 
that of Christian refinement, and its aim and object the building up of character. 

In 1889 the excellent man died. In 1594 the library was incorpo- 
rated by the State, in 1595 organized, and in 1897 opened. I said 
above that its history is short, but it nevertheless contains much that 
is instructive and worth noting. 

The testator himself bad named thirteen of his friends as **direc- 
tors,” twoof whom were his executors. They cooperated with the 
other principal libraries in Chicago so that the Crerar Library was to 
give special attention to the natural sciences exclusive of medicine, to 
the social sciences, and technology; the Newberry (see p. 459) to medi- 
cine, history, art, and the humanities; the university (see p. 491) to 
philology, and the Public Library (see p. 473) to the whole, more pop- 
ular literature for household reading. The idea that by a cooperative 
division of this sort the institutions above named would attain the 
greatest possible use for the general good is as wise as it is rure, and 
will certainly be productive of the most excellent results. The exact 
programme of the Crerar Library is as follows: 

I. General works,—Bibliography, library economy, cyclopedias, 
general periodicals, general societies, exhibitions and museums, psy- 
chology, logic, history and geography, cartography. 

I. Sveial sevences.—Ethics, statistics, political science, political 
economy, administration (including public documents), associations and 
institutions, education, commerce and communication, customs, folk- 
lore, ete. 

Ill. Physical seicnces.—Mathematics, astronomy, physics, chemis- 
try, and mineralogy. 

IV. Natural sectences—Geology, paleontology, biology, botany, 
noology. 





*The last-nameal legacies amounted to $1,000,000 for ecclesiastical, benevolent, 
and elucational purposes, among which were $100,000 for a Lincdln statue, and 
$29,000 for the Chicago Historical Society (seo p. 439). The will was contested by 
the relutives, but without result, concerning which « series of papers, some of which 
were quite extensive, were pobliehed in 13p2, 
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V. Applied sciences—Engineering, agriculture, domestic economy, 
trade and transportation, chemical technology, manufactures and 
trades, building, landscape gardening, architecture, drawing, dacieas 
ing, etc, photography.” 

It was concluded, awaiting the time when sufficient capital should 
be collected to admit of building a house, to rent quarters, and very 
suitable ones were found in one of the many great business houses in 
the heart of the city. There was chosen the sixth story of a new 
addition to the wholesale house of Marshall Field & Co.,* near the 
principal business centers, the public library. and the art institute. 

Recently (in 1900) a portion of the fifth story was added, The nine- 
storied building, designed by the architect D. 1. Burnham in 1893 (Plate 
24), is a vast rectangle 148 feet long and 100 feet wide, with an inner 
court. The entire floor was specially fitted in anextremely convenient 
manner for the John Crerar Library by the architects Shepley, Rutan 
& Coolidge, who designed the art institute and the public library. The 
reading room (Plate 25), looking toward the east, is 55 feet long by 40 
feet wide and has 75 seats; the principal library hall (Plate 24) is 55 
feet long by 42 feet wide and looks toward the south. The inner court 
being of too small dimensions (72 by 40 feet) for the height of the 
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éThe complete scheme has under these 6 divisions 77 sulstivisions instead of the 
20 here mentioned. It is based on the Dewey decimal system. 

*The proprietor of this vast business is Mr. Marshall Field, the Micenas of the 
Field Columbian Museum, which beara his name (see p. 410), and one of the 
Mircenates of the University of Chicago (see p. 491). The house carries on a retail 
and 4 wholesale business, the latter in an enormous building in Adams street, made 
after the pluns of Richardson with striking architectural features, the former on 4 
corner of State and Washington streets, the new building in which the Crerar Library 
is installed and which is connected with the oll building, being on the corner of 
Washington street and Wabash avenne. In the wholesale department 5,000 persona 
are emploved: in the retail basaar 4,000, which number, alter the completion of a 
second new building, is to be increased by 2,000. The fittings and furniture of the 
rooms are protiinent, the mahogany cases are of the best make; order and neatness 
prevail. The building is fireproof, with external iron shutters except for the ground 
floor. One may judge of the refinement that rules here by the fact that extra articles 
of fox for diabetics can be found on the tastefully designe! menu card of the lunch 
room which is frequented by hundreds of persons and open daily from 8.30 to 6 
o'clock, and where both hot and cold articles of food can be obtained (there are more 
than 150 dishes and nonalcoholic beverages, from 5 cents to 40 cents). At the pres- 
ent time the firm is erecting on the corner of State and Randolph streets, adjoining 
the old building, corner of State and Washington streets, after the design of the 
Architect Graham, a palace of 12 stories out of white granite, so that the State street 
frontof the establishment will be 425 long. This front will be ornamented with 
granite Ionic pillars from 30 to 70 feet high, and the vestibule will be lined with 
Carmam marble. The eoet will reach $1,500),000, Evervthing will be fitted up with 
the most recent improvements. [Now completed, 1003.) During my visit in 15H 
the firm hed half of the street in front of the house (about 38 feet broad) asphalted 
at its own expense, becanse the pavement, as is usual in Chicago, was bad and the 
city would do nothing. Marshall Field & Co. wished in this way to give an 
example for the emulation of others and aleo to remind the officials of their duty. 
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building, which was planned for other purposes, the lighting is not 
in all parts sufficient. Including the rooms in the fifth story there 
are accommodations for 135,000 hooks. It would be a mistake to sup- 
pose that the elevated situation of the sixth story makes it difficult of 
access, for there are three elevators in operation" by which the sixth 
floor can be reached sooner than by climbing the stairway even to the sec- 
ond floor. The building is fireproof and, like many American houses, 
has fire-escape ladders onthe outside; within only extinguishers are used 
for security. The floors are covered with cork linolenm of the best 
quality, about a third of aninch thick, The house furnishes steam 
heat and electric light. There is no special arrangement for ventila- 
tion,® the high rooms, large windows, and elevator shafts suflicing to 
change the air. Ina later building it is proposed to seal the windows 
hermetically and to force in filtered and purified. air, a system now 
applied in many places, as in the Congressional Library at Washing- 
ton, and of which I shall speak more fully under the Publie Library 
of Chicago. Kecently there has been established a small auditorium 
for 30 persons, which can also be used by scientific societies, such ms 
the Bibliographical Society, the Entomological Society, the Mycological 
Society. the [linois Association of Public Accountants, and the Insti- 
tute of Education. There is a special lunch room for employees. 
The book stacks are of iron, the other furniture of wood. In spite 
of the excellent examples in Boston, New York, and elsewhere, and 
notwithstanding the rigorous application of this principle in the 
Chicago Historical Society (see p. 429), wooden furniture has been 
employed, and this will always offer a point of attack for fire. The 
iron book stacks, as well as most of the wooden library furniture, 
were furnished by the Library Bureau of Boston, a grand institution 
which I hope to be able to describe in the course of my reports. 
Their model for book stacks, however, is not as satisfactory as many 
others (see p. 382). It is less stable and the ends are overornamented, 
creating a bad impression when a number are taken together. The 
shelves are of white wood veneered with oak, instead of iron. The 
newer racks in the fifth story are, as I have recently been informed, 
steadier, less ornamented, and smoother, whereby the books are less 
liable to injury. A practical form of book support* is used to prevent 
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? There is also one for freight. Twoof the three passenger elevators go directly to 
the John Crerar Library, without stopping at the intervening floors; they are the 
so-called *“exprees trains.” 

* Except that in the window frames of the reading room there is provided a small 
ventilating apparatos which the American Ventilator ‘ompany has patented and called 
the “sash ventilator and lifter combined.” It consists essentially of perforating the 
lower window frame with holes through which air may enter if it is desired. 

€Fornished by John Joseph McVey, publisher, etc., 30 North Thirteenth street, 
Philadelphia. Cost, $104 hundred, This firm also makes another kind of book 
support with label holders, 
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the books falling down when the shelf is not full. The vertical arm 
has two rounded wings standing out at right angles to it. When 
hooks are quickly put up these prevent the thin plate from passing 
hetween the book leaves and injuring them, as often occurs when 
other kinds of supports are used. If an employee of the library takes 
a book from a case for his own temporary use he puts a red ecard in 
its place; the books that are given out to the public are recorded only 
in the office. 

The library now contains 70,000 volumes. The normal yearly 
increase has hitherto been about 10,000 volumes. In 1900 there were 
of general works, 13,590; social sciences, 16,106; physical sciences, 
10,380; natural sciences, 9,154, and applied sciences, 16,455. It may 
_be remarked that the 14 per cent devoted to the natural sciences cost 
three times as much as did the 24 per cent devoted to the social sciences, 
According to the agreement which was previously mentioned there 
were bought from the Newberry Library 8,023 volumes on natural 
science for $16,000, besides 300 special ornithological works for $4,500. 

The library is catalogued according to the rules of Linderfelt® and 
classified according to the system of Dewey,’ with independent ampli- 
fications. The lettering and the numbering are printed with gold 
directly upon the backs of the books. ‘The greatest care has been 
given in the selection of bindings, and the edges of many volumes are 
gilded in order that they may be more easily cleaned in the dusty und 
sooty atmosphere of the center of the city. Pamphlets are simply 
bound and provisionally kept in cases. In 1900 there were 5,451 vol- 
umes bound at a cost of $5,570, or at an average of about $1.19 a vol- 
ume. The printed card catalogue, directly accessible to the public, 
contained in 1900 over 90,000 cards, 41,000 of them author cards and 
49,000 subject cards, among which were also a small oumber of those 
published by the American Library Association." There are also 
about 30,000 cards to which are added bibliographical information— 
from the Concilium Bibliographicum in Zirich, from the American 
Library Association, from the Torrey Botanical Club, from the Depart- 
mentof Agriculture in Washington, from the Bibliographic des Sciences 
Mathématiques in Brussels, and some others. This bibliographic 
information, accordingly, relates to zoology, agriculture, American 
botanical literature, names of new botanical genera and species, math- 


@k. A. Linderfelt. Eclectic Can] Catalogue Roles. Boston, 1510. 

6M. Dewey. Decimal Classification, cte., Sth ed., Boston, ISH. See also p. 390 
of this paper. 

These relate to 250 actentifie societies, institutes, and periodicals which, by divis- 
jon of labor, are written by the John Crerar Library, the New York Public Library, 
the Boston Atheneum, ‘the Harvard University Library in Cambridge, and the 
Columbia University Library in New York. The John Crerar Library includes 
however in its card catalogue only such of the cards as relate to the books and pam- 
phlets in its possession. 
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ematics, and photography. The card catalogue proper of the Jolin 
‘Crerur Library is distinguished by its exact and beautiful execution 
and by the originality of its arrangement, which is said to he 
unique of its kind, It is arranged in three parts: (1) alphabetically, 
according to authors and titles; (2) according to subjects, numer- 
ically in the decimal classification, and at the same time chronolog- 
ically: (3) an alphabetical subject index to No. 2." Twenty copies 
of the cards are printed, for besides their use for the various cata- 
logues, sets are sent gratis to the Armour Institute of Technology, 
the Public Library, the Field Columbian Museum, the Newberry 
Library.* and the University of Chicago, also to the Northwestern 
University, in Evanston, Ilinois, and the University of Illinois, in 
Champaign, Illinois, under the condition that they shall he arranged | 
and made accessible to the public. Each title costs the John Crerar 
Library 50 cents, including the electrotype. (See below.) The regular 
issue of special catalogues is planned nine has heen becun with fh list of 
the library placed in the reading room (A List of Books in the Read- 
ing Room, January, 1900, 251 pages, Lex., octavo). In the reading 
room are about 3,000 volumes. The printing of this catalogue was 
made from electrotypes. From the type setting of the card is formed 
‘a thin cast, which costs 6 cents. These casts, numbering 23,554 in 1M), 
are preserved in regular order, and in their prescribed serial order,’ 
ure used for printing. In this way both manuscript and corrections 
are spared. This catalogue must be the very first book to be pro- 
duced in this manner, a plan which was suggested hulf a century 
ago by ©. C. Jewett, the librarian of the Smithsonian Institution 
in Washington, who proposed that a central catalogue bureau should 
make such casts, from which every library could print their own cata- 

«See, for more exact information, the Second Annual Report of the John Crerar 
Library, 14%, p. 10 (1897), ales the Third Report, 18097, p. 18 (1595). The lilhmury 
also has a fourth kind of card catalogue, the so-called “official catalog" for the 
employees, which contains in one alphabet everything that concerns any work that 
ig extant or taken into consideration, including notices of it, ete., a complicated, 
ingenious, and very weeful device, a tore detailed description of which T do not 
givehere. A ‘dictionary catalog," that is to sty, onein which everything is arranged 
alphabetically according to authors and subjects as ina dictionary, is not provided. 
Compare C. A. Cutter, Rules for a Dictionary Catalogue, od edd., Washington, 1891 
(0. 8. Bureau of Education. Special Report on Public Libraries, Pt. 2.). 

‘The Newberry Library has recently declined to reeeive them, perhape because 
the arrangement and care of 6,000 cards annually oocasioned too great an expense 
considering the slight use made of them by the public, or because their eine did not 
fit their ‘indexer,’ to which J shall recur below. ‘The six other libraries, however, 
npon inquiry, desired) to continue to receive them. 

eC. W. Andrews. Printed Card Catalogues Transactions and Procemdings of the 
Second International Library Conference. London, 1807 (1808), pp. 126-128. 
Bee also F. Milkan's more detailed description in Centralkataloge und Titeldrucke, 
1898, p. 7. 
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logue. The printing is finely exeented. Electrotyping is cheaper 
than printing.” A page costs a little over a dollar, or with a large 
edition it is reduced to about 55 cents. The titles are arranged sys- 
tematically in 9 divisions and 67 subdivisions; within these, however, 
they are also systematically, not alphabetically, arranged. The alphu- 
betical index at the end, with 2,0) entries, contains, beside authors, 
fiilso certain titles. The catalogue is sold in the library for a nomi- 
nal price of 20 cents; by mail, 30 cents. There are also printed six 
instructive reports, distinguished among similar publications for their 
clearness and completeness; a list of current periodicals, 1897, 20 
pages, linotyped; the by-laws of the library, 189s, 14 pages, and a few 
circulors, In 10 the library recetved 2,017 periodicals, at an expend- 
iture for subscriptions of 4, 241,27 (496 were presented).© In aceord- 
ance with its programme it offers an unusually rich collection of 
scientitie journals and publications of learned societies. The entry 
hook for these is very practically arranged. 

The library is opened on week days from # a. m. till 10 p. m., and 
isclosed on Sundays. The books in the reading room may be con- 
sulted without formality by anyone, but after use are to be left on 
the tables. The current periodicals may be consulted in the periodical 
department or obtained for use in the reading room, like the books, by 
putting ina card for them. These are returned, after use, to the 
desk. The arrangement, according to the Dewey system, is such a 
practical one that on the average only a minute and thirty-cight seconds 
are required to place any book in the hands of the person asking for 
it. Books are lent out only in extraordiniry cases, and then for buta 
short time, and only such books as are seldom called for. In case of 
special researches certain persons personally known to the director are 
allowed to take the books directly from the stacks. For that purpose 
permanent passes are issued. In 1900, 42 persons had such passes, and 
32 used them 287 times, Besides, there were isstied 720 single permis- 
sions to take books directly from the shelves. These hooks must be _ 
left lying upon the tables. Everything is recorded exactly, so that 
not only is the number of hooks used known, but also to what particular 
divisions they belong. In 1900 over 95,000 volumes and periodicals 
were used. Very valuable and rare books may be consulted only in 
the presence of an attendant. The tracing of plans, etec., is allowed 
orly on celluloid tablets, which can be obtained in the library. 

Ag is ev erywhere evident, it is the one endeavor of the administra- 
th tion to make the library as useful as possible. A greater liberality than 
is here practiced can not be imagined, and it gives great satisfaction to 





o8ee Milkau, Centralkataloge ond Titidrne £4 1808, p. 27. 

‘Sixth Report, 10, pi. 10, 101. 

°In 1800 there were 1,506, and of these 416 were general, 4) related to social 
acienees, 90) to natiral scieners, and 450 to applied sciences, 
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know that, notwithstanding the absence of all such obstructions as are 
usually employed in Europe, the library since its foundation has lost 
only 14 volumes, and some of these, moreover, may yet be found, for 
an English library has recently reported the return of a volume that 
had been missing for forty-five years.* During the year 1900, 41,697 
persons used the library, more than 20 per cent of them women; that 
is to sav, an average of 134 daily (maximum 282, minimum 35). The 
daily average of evening visitors from 5 to 10 o'clock was 80, Order 
cards to the number of $2,053 were issued. 

There are 28 employees, 10 of whom are women—i morse RE 1 
treasurer (and secretary), 13 assistants, 4 attendants, 3 pages, and 2 
janitors. The hours of service in summer are from 9 a.m. to 5 p. m.: 
in winter tll 5.30 p. m., with an hour for luncheon, From 4 to 10 in 
the evening another shift of employees comes on. 

While the chief librarian is the actual leader and soul of the whole, 
the institution is controlled by a board of 13 directors, who from their 
own nomber choose a president, 2 viee-presidents, and a secretary. 
The directors, excepting the president, are also formed into four com- 
mittees of 5 persons each, on finance, administration, buildings and 
frounds, and hooks. 

The resources of the John Crerar Library, on the interest of which 
it is supported, in 1900 were 85,400,000; the reserved building fund is 
$319,000; the reserve book fund, $131,000, and besides there is a seen- 
rity reserve fund of 516,200. The assets are, therefore, almost 
21,000,000, When the building fund reaches the necessury sum the 
erection of a special building will be taken up. Quite recently the 
chances for this have been much improved, and there is now a prospect 
for obtaining a favorable building site.” The financial course has been 
very sound from the beginning. It was determined that the capital 
should never be touched, neither for the purchase of a site, for the 
structure itself. nor for anything else whatever, but that all expendi- 
tures should be made entirely from the interests of the funded, 
bequeathed capital. 

The expenditures in 1899 were for rent, light, ete., $13,331; salaries 
and wages, $25,006; printing, $2,308; hooks, $17,587: periodicals, 
$4,468; binding, lettering, repairs, $8,403; miscellaneous, $6,895, mak- 
ing a total of $77.9%. As, however, the income from the interest 
reached $130,014 $61,950 could be applied to the building fund. The 
library is insured for $107,000, 

The organization of the John Crerar Library is as exemplary as it 
is original, The library is, with the exception of those of the univer- 
sities, one of the few purely scientific libraries in the United States. 
With its great wealth and its wisely restricted policy it will doubtless 


@ Fourth anil Report of the John (ee Tiwary, 1808, p. 17, 1899, 
‘The construction of a new building will seon begin, 1003, 
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in time adyance to a high rank and by the liberal principles of its 
administration become of great use. We may well be anxious to know 
how its librarian, Mr. C. W. Andrews, will solve the great problem of 
a new building after the many notable attempts in this line that have 
been made in the United States. 


l4. NEWEERRY LIBRARY. 


This library, like the John Crerar Library, owes its existence to the 
generosity of a rich citizen of Chicago, Walter Loomis Newberry," 
who died in 1868, Ina will made in L8é6" he left half of his prop- 
erty after the death of the direct heirs for a “free public library” 
in the northern part of the city, and directed his two trustees to use a 
portion of the bequest for buildings, but to invest the remainder as 
they might think proper ‘for the growth, preservation, permanence, 
and general usefulness of such library.” After the direct heirs died 
in 1885, the property in question amounted to over $2,000,000,° and 
in 1887 there was $367,778 income available, so that steps could be 
taken toward its foundation. The two trustees took counsel with 
some other gentlemen, and it was decided to establish a reference 
library whose books should not be lent out—like the John Crerar 
Library, which has adopted that plan—as distinguished from a cireu- 
lating library from which the books may be taken out. In the same 
year the erection of a temporary building on the site of the testator’s 
residence in the northern part of the city was taken in hand, some 
rooms were rented for immediate use, and there was appointed a 
librarian, W. F. Poole, who for fourteen years had occupied a similar 
position in the public library of Chicago and was one of the leading 
librarians of America (among other things he founded in 1855 the 
Index to Periodical Liternture which is still continued), and two other 
employees. Forty thousand dollars was appropriated for books and 
pamphlets. In the spring of 1888 some 14,000 volumes were installed 
in the provisional building, and the library was opened to the public. 

At the beginning of 190 a removal was made to another provisional 
building not far from the first one and near the site on which it was 
intended to build the tinal structure. This wasa one-storied, fireproof 
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a W, L. Newberry, born in 1804; his ancestors came from England to America in 
1690. He lived euleequent to 1833 a3 4 banker in Chicago, possessed a fine library, 
belonged among others to the Chicago Board of Education, and was president of the 
Historical Society. From 1857, because of his health, he spent every winter in 
southern France. Not only is he renowned for his own magnificent benefaction 
which keeps his memory permanently green, but his example induced the founda- 
tion of the John Crerar Library in another part of the city (see p, 451). 

‘See The Newberry Library, Chicago. Certificate of Incorporation and Inecor- 
poration Act, p. 15 (27 pp-). 

¢ Already in 1894 it had increased to $6,000,000, and a8 a great portion of it is 
invested in houses and lots it is eontinually rising in value, 
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house, built for the purpose, 175 feet long hy 65 feet wide, capable of 
holding 200,000 volumes. The transfer of over 90,000 hooks, pam- 
phiets, etc., was completed in an week. The building contained an 
auditorium in which up to the year 1892 42 lectures had been given 
to andiences varying from 220 to 550 persons, under the auspices of 
an association that had been formed with the name the Newberry 
Library Center for University Extension. In the same year the 
library, then mannged by a single surviving trustee, was incorporated 
by the State under the name of the Newberry Library, and the 
trustee mentioned nominated a board of 13 trustees that had the power 
to elect its own president. Eleven of these first trustees or directors 
still retain their office. They are all men of wealth and prominence in 
the city, all are at the head of great atfuirs, some of them of interna- 
tional reputation. At the end of 1893 the new library building was 
ready, the transfer of over 150,000 books, pamphlets, ete,, being ¢om- 
pleted in ten days. 

The general plan for the building was already settled upon in LASS, 
as follows: It was to provide sufficient room to meet the demands of 
at leust twenty-five years and to be so constructed that additions to the 
original plan could be built from time to time; it must avoid * the eon- 
fessed errors of the conventional style, it must have the equipment of 
what is in the highest sense an educational institution—an audience 
room, reading rooms, study rooms, and every arrangement that would 
nuke the resources of the library available to those seeking its treas- 
ures. It must bave also the conveniences for administration, for 
study, and for the storage of books, which the concurrent experience 
of modern times demands.” This fine problem, conceived according 
to the ideas of W. F. Poole, was in [888 contided to the architect, 
Henry Ives Cobb, In 1889 the site wus selected, about one and a half 
acres, ina small perk. midway between Lake and Lincoln parks, not 
far from the shore of the lake, in a biplate comparatively free from 
ainoke and near a great artery of travel with an electric milway. The 
building, begun in 180), required an expenditure of over $500,000, 
which was defrayed from the accumulated interest and a part of the 
capital. The great structure is three-storied.* built of pink Milford, 
Connecticut, granite and presents an imposing as well as a tasteful 
ippearance, especially in summer, under the high old trees of Walton 
Place. The present structure, however, is only a third of the contem- 
plated one, which is to form a great quadrangle with a court in the 
center, Internal convenience toa certain extent has been sacrificed 
to architectural beauty. The basement is 10 feet high, the first floor 
20) feet, the second and third floors 26 feet each, and the fourth floor 





“In Americn it is callest five-storied, aa the basement and ground floor wre each 
counted asa story, but often, also, as in thie come, the ground Hoor is counted ax the 
fit story and the buement not included in the ennmerution of stories, 
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15 feet. These heichts so greatly exceed the heights of the book 
stacks, which are 7 feet 6 inches high, and which can be used without 
ladders, that a large free space remains above them, and the books are 
also lighted laterally from above. This has been done to give them 
‘“lieht and breathing space,” but | am not aware that books suffer 
even in closed cases, and it contradicts the principles of modern library 
arrangement, according to which the books should be compressed into 
1S DArTOW & Spor Ws possible, which, owing to the rapid increase of 
books in our prolific times, is the only possible method of preventing 
a too wide extension of the building. For this reason stacks are piled 
directly on sticks with hardly any free space between, Sutiicient air 





Fro, 47.—Newberry Library, Principal entrance, 


for ** breathing” is afforded by good ventilation, und the electric light 
to-day affords means of temporary illumination of the darkest corners, 
while the daylight, bleaching everything that tt falls upon, can not be 
considered in any case as the most desirable. The book stacks are 10 
inches deep. 

In March, 1901, there were in the library 229,364 books, pamphlets 
(71.859), maps, manuscripts, etchings, and autographs (of which 56 
per cent were in languages other than English), un average for the 
fourteen years of 16,00) numbers a year, so that at the end of 10) 
there will be almost one-quarter of a million. The present building 
has room for 900,000; with the prospective later building there would 
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he room for 3,000,000, which, at the present rute of increase, would 
suffice for two hundred years, but with the modern arrangement of the 
book stacks, like those in the Congressional Library at Washington, 
for example, the building would certainly hold double that number, if 
not thany more, The Newberry Library has therefore a chance for 
unchecked development in this direction. 





Pic. .—Newberry Libre. Flan of heeoment. 
1, duplicntes (ii by 6 feet); 3, etypine room (0) by 66 feet); 7, hall; #, vault: 0, cloak pane; 10, men's 
closet; 13, anteroom (36 by 66 feet); 1M, storeroom (56 by 68 feet): 17 and 18, clowens: 19, haf. 


The floor plans shown in figs. 48-52 give, with the legends, an idea 
of the arrangement of the rooms. Perhaps it would have been more 
judicious to huve avoided the running of «a corridor along the inner 
wall of the building, as it cuts off the light to the book rooms from 
this side and, besides, makes the access more difficult, it the halls, 
with their absolutely plain light decoration in greenish walls and white 
ceilings, and the antehalls, decorated with paintings and busts, make 
an excellent, charming, and pleasing impression, and they should 
undoubtedly be considered as very successful. The first story has a 
marble floor while the others are floored with reddish brown, unglazed, 





Pia. .—Newberry Litrary, Phin of first floor. 

nnd 2) medicine; 2, corrider; 4, mueeum (1 by 2 feet); 3, hall: 29, westiile: 80, seek toon 

(3 by 2h feet); i, offew (a by 2 feet); 1, vault; 4, board room (33 by G0feet); 26 and 37, closets: 
* 38, chief Whrnrian: Bi, catalogue division. 
encaustic tiles, which are made in Ohio and are half an inch thick: 
running carpets Inid loose upon these present a somewhat unfinished 
appearance. The hard inelastic floors are very fatiguing for walking 
and standing, as is always the case in museums with uncovered stone 
floors. They should be covered with linoteum or coreacin. Rooms 
closed off for the employees are not provided. They sit in the large 
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halls where they are not allowed to work unmolested. The machines 
and ventilators are set up in the basement, whereby injurious tremors 
and disturbing noises are occasioned in the building. The electric 
light is furnished by the Edison Company. ‘The ventilation was at 
first so arranged that no air could enter through the windows, which 
were tightly screwed down, it being forced into the building already 
washed and purified. However. one ** couldn't breathe there,” so it is 





‘Pid. Sh—Sowhery Libnay, Plan of second floc. 

 bistory (6 bey 68 feet); a, corridor 4, philosophy (00 by G feet); 45, large reading ream: (39 by 68 
fewt); 4), bound poerlodienis (ai by SO feot): 50, annex to art an! Uierniure (80 bv 25 feet): 4), art and 
iterations (G0 te 05 feeti: , women's closet; &, shaft. 


now ventilated by opening the windows, which have heen altered for 
the purpose. The apparatus is cither not rightly set up or not 
properly run, for similar ones are working satisfactorily in the Con- 
gressional Library at Washington and elsewhere, 1 shall speak more 
fully of this important subject when I treat of the public library (see 
p.473). While the books could, with the ventilation that was designed, 
be kept free from dust or nearly s0, now they are soiled without hin- 
drance or require a greater expenditure for cleaning, and although the 





Phi, tL—Sewherry Littarr. Plan of thin firoor, 
66, Friday Club" (36 by 68 feet); 37, eeneaotogyomtisie (Sp by 02 feet): 34, corridor: @, anteroom: 
and ©, lectore rooma; @, empty (95 by &) feet); 07, men's closet: 68, lunch room: Tl, natural aci- 
ences (fi hy G3 feet); 72, alin 


situation of the Newberry Library is not so unfavorable for soot and 
dust as that of the Crerar and public libraries, these bud conditions 
are notably present. 

The building itself was constructed throughout in a fireproof man- 
ner, with nothing combustible except the window frames and doors. 
Clumsy wooden book stacks have, however, been installed. although 
almost everywhere these have in recent times given place to iron ones, 
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which are more elegant and in every respect to be preferred, aa I 
have mentioned on previous pages und shall mention again. Wooden 
cases were chosen ** because iron rusts in the damp climate of Chicago, 
because it is cold to the hand and is ugly.” That iron easily rusts in 
Chicago is shown by the fact that in midsummer a pair of steel scissors, 
if not cleaned daily, soon becomes covered with a coating of rust, 
exactly as in the moist heat of the Tropics, but if the iron is suitably 
eovered with a coat of varnish it docs not rust, us is clearly shown by 
the examples of iron work in John Crerar Library and the public 
library in Chicago. The other objections made to the use of iron are, 
if possible, still less tenable. The other furniture is also made of wood, 
and not of iron, as in the building of the historical society. 

A very remarkable peculiarity of the installation of the Newberry 
Library, is that each principal science is assigned a room by itself, with 
facilities for reading, so that any one who wishes to read on a subject 
can go at once to the division relating to it, get his book very quickly 
and proceed to work. This is certainly, in many cases, a great advan- 





Fl. —Newberry Lihrary. Than of fourth floor. 
Ta, duplicaies of the general library (i by Tr feet): 74, oorrkdor, 74, empty () by &2 feet); 18, wmpty 
(f8 by 68 fect); 77, empty (72 by @ feet); 8, bindery (hi by 72 feet); & women's closet; ih, shaft. 


tage, but often the division in which the book is to be sought is not 
known, and related subjects may sometimes be so distributed in vari- 
ous divisions that complications can not be avoided. For earnest 
students, well acquainted with the library, the arrangement is certainly 
of the very greatest use» Under this arrangement, besides the prin- 
cipal reading room with 100 places, in the second story, there are two 
reading rooms (medicine), with 32 places, each in the first story, 3 in 
second story (philosophy, history, art, and literature), with a total of 
104 places, and two in the third story (genealogy and music, natural 
sciences), each with 40 plices, making a grand total of 316 places. 

As already briefly mentioned, under the John Crerar Library, the 
Newberry Library principally confines itself to certain classes of sub- 
jects, and therefore sold to the former institution, in 1896, a part of 
its scientific stock, namely, 6,331 volumes and 1,488 pamphlets, for 
$16,000. The Newberry Library has the following 6 divisions: Medi- 
cine, bibliography, history, philosophy, artand literature, science, and it 
is strongest on the subjects of medicine, bibliography, American local 
history, genealogy, music, und in periodicals and papers of societies, 
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On the first floor is the division of medicine (20, 21), with a special 
room named after Dr. N. Senn, professor of surgery in Rush Medical 
College in Chicago, who, three days after the library moved into its new 
building, promised a great part of his medical books, on the ground 
that it was a fireproof structure, and who also did much afterwards for 
the Newberry Library. He has also bought and presented the library 
of FE. du Bois-Reymond, comprising 10,200 volumes and pamphlets," 
nnd that of Surg. W. GB. Baum, of Gottingen. The Senn collection 
by itself embraces 25,4(0) sunibete: The division of medicine com- 
prised in May, 1001, 38,072 books and 27,553 pamphlets, among which 
were 459 periodicals. It will therefore compare with the largest 
medical libraries in New York and Philadelphia. The medical library 
of the United States Army Medical Museum in Washington has 
$52,000 books and pamphlets and contains 1,500 medical journals. 
The nucleus of the medical portion of the Newberry Library was 
formed by a stock of 17,000 yolumes and pamphlets, which had been 
deposited by 4 medical societies of Chicago in the public library, and 
were transferred from thence in 180. There is besides this, in the 
first story, bibliography (39), which is represented best; office rooms 
($1, 34.38), and a museum (24). This museum held in May, 1901, 153 
manuscripts,” 515 incunabula, 212 volumes, specimens of artistic book 
bindings, 53 various other book bindings, 96 illustrated manuscripts 
from the twelfth to the sixteenth centuries, 118 Aldines, 97 Elzevirs, 
27 Estiennes, Giuntas, etc., 150 Americana in first and rare editions, 
autograph copies and éditions de luxe,* and 213 various volumes for 
showing inethods of illustration and of modern typography—all pro- 
vided with descriptive labels. The collection of fine bindings extends 
from Maioli (1549) and the Groliers (1550-1565) to the Frenchmen 
Bouzonnet-Trauts and the Englishman Bedford, and others (nineteenth 
century). From the sixteenth centu rv there are 25 examples, from the 








a = 


#1 found in this, papers from my own pen, which [ tind pant to shin: my former 
teacher, out of respect. 

*The oldest isa Greek manuscript of the evangelists, from the twelfth century, 
that EJ. Goodspeed has described in the Amerionn Journal of Theology, 1800. 

‘American history has been especially kept in view in the Newberry Library from 
the beginning, aml in 1506 it came into the pesession of a collection of 5,000 volumes 
relating to the earliest times, which had been collected by one of the trustees, FE. F. 
Ayer. At present a thorongh descriptive cutalogue is being prepared of the entire 
7,000 works of rore Americana, which contain a great deal on the North American 
Indian, and also rare, early maps of the American Continent. On this catalogue 
there are working, at the expense of Mr. Aver, about 10 specialists of rank in the 
United States, the library iteelf, however, assuming the conduct of the matter ani 
the bibliographical arrangement of the entire material. [t has aleo drawn u pa com 
_ prehensive scheme for the coworkers, by which they proceed according to common 

points of view. This very comprehensive critical catalogue promises to bea work 
of eminent bibliographic significance. [tis fortunate in obtaining the epecial support 
of the gentlemen mentioned, 

NAT MoUs 1}—.0 
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seventeenth 14, from the eighteenth 22, and from the nineteenth 10 
English, 157 F rench, and 40 various. All are chronologically arranged, 
so that they can be studied according to periods, countries, and individ- 
uals. The walls of the museum are, like the antehalls, decorated with 
pictures and busts. As early as 15 888, the American painter, G. P. A. 
Healy, living in Paris, presented a collection of nearly 50 oil portraits, 
painted bv himself since 1541, among which are portraits of Lincoln, 
Grint, Sherman, Sheridan, the founder Newberry, and the painter 
himself; of busts there ure, in the same place, Dante, Shakespeare, 
Newberry, and Henry Clay. In the antehalls there are busts of 
Blaine, Thiers, Guizot, Lesseps, Liszt, Stanley, and others, as well as 
reliefs of Demosthenes, Shakespeare, Wagner, Handel, and Men- 
delssohn, and also three high reliefs by J. Gelert, each 15 feet long 
by 5 feet wide, representing La Salle’s expedition through Illinois, 
1680, Fort Dearborn in 1812, and « scriptorium—Benedictine monks 
working on manuscripts, I4i6, All these constitute the beginning of 
un art collection whose special advancement will be deferred to a 
future time. 

In the second story is a large reading room (45) with 100 seats, 
where there are immediately accessible to the public 340 volumes of 
general reference works, encyclopedias, dictionaries, ete; 801 volumes 
of current periodicals and papers of societies, #4 Rudolph indexer 
books, with shelf catalogues for philosophy, sociology, and religion, 
witich subjects are to be found in the neighboring hall, No. 44; 185 
Rudolph indexer books, with author catalogues for general works, and 
finally, a map ease, with 10 maps on rollers. Nearby (49) are periodt- 
cals. In 1M) there were 1,260 periodicals taken, among which, as 
already mentioned, were 459 on metlical subjects, the others being 
distributed, by nationalities, as follows: 569 American, 246 German," 
215 English, 126 French, 37 Italian, 12 Belgian, 11 Swedish, § Cana- 
dinn, 7 Swiss, 6 Dutch, 5 Spanish, 3 each of Norwegian, Danish, Rus- 
sian, Japanese, 2each of Chinese and Bohemian, and | each of Mexican 
and North American Indian. Further, history (42), with subsection 
of history, biography and genealogy, ceogruphy and travels, antiqui- 
ties, and manners and customs; also philosophy (44), with the subsections 
philosophy and religion, sociology," and instruction. [will mention a 
collection of 8S rare old Bibles from 1476 on, as well as an example 
of the 1émo. “* Caxton” Bible of 1,052 pages, which on June 30, 1STT, 
was printed within twelve hours at Oxford, in an edition of only 100 
copies, as well as finely bound in London.© There is also a large and 











*Not only i¢ German well represented in the periodicals, it also plays a prominent 
partin the books, both in the Newberry and the John Crerar libraries. 

‘Sociology ia in fact aleo represented in the John Crerar Library, tt in this 
cise, ae Well as in some others, an exception has been made. 

¢See Report of the Newberry Library, January 4, 1880, pp. 7 and 8. 
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mre collection of American and English hymn books. Finally, art 
and humanistic sciences (50, 51), with subsections of art, literature, 
and linguages.* [will mention 394 lexicons in “almost all languages.” 

In the third story is the department of science (71), with subsections 
of natural science, Congressional documents, bound newspaper files, 
and special collections. The union of such a mixture under «a depurt- 
ment of seience is not exactly happy. Iwill mention as -specialties 
1,200 volumes on China, 1,852 numbers on fishes, fish culture and 
angling, Egyptian and sporting collections. There is also found in 
the third story genealogy, and the musical library (57), with scores of 
the great composers, works on the history and theory of music, as 
well as on instruments, together with eritical papers, journals, hiog- 
ruphies; also lexicons and cyclopedins 1 in **all” langnages, and finally, 
works on the early Greek musie and the early Italian writers. The 
principal item of interest is the musical collection of Count Pio Resse 
in Florence, which was bought in 1888. Recently the well-known 
American musician, Theodore Thomas, gave to this institution his 
great musical library. Finally, there are in the third story three lec- 
ture rooms (63-65) that hold 1( Ww) persons each, and a hall (66) which is 
temporarily assigned to the Friday Club, the most exclusive literary 
and social woman's club in Chicago. 

In the fourth story is the well-appointed bookbindery (78)}—every- 
thing is bound in the building. The rest of the rooms, except one for 
duplicates (75), are vacant. 

On either side of the principal stairway there is « passenger eleva- 
tor from the basement to the fourth story, besides a book elevator at 
another place, as shown in the plans, figs, 45-52, 

The installation and marking of the books is done according to Cut- 
ter’s seventh system" with some modilications. Every section has the 
Cutter letters and numbers and to this is added an author's oumber 
according toa special list of the Newberry Library. The books stand 
in the order of their numbers, as in the Dewey decimal system. 

The method of cataloguing of this library is quite peculiar and 
extremely ingenious, and is according to the system invented by the 
assistunt librarian, A. J. Rudolph,a Hungarian, who from IST) to 
1804 was assistant librarian in the San Francisco Free Public Library. 
Fig. 53 shows the Rudolph continuous indexer with its glass cover and 








Hon June, 1901, the Newberry Libriry purchased the well-Enown Library of Prince 
Louis Lucien Bonaparte, who died in 1891, It contained 15 00 volume on 
European languages. Negotiations for this lasted two years. It is a most important 
mej iisition, 

'c. A. Cutter, Expansive Classification, Boston, 1800, et seq. and the Expansive 
Classification. Transactions and Proceedings of the Second International Library 
Conference, London, 1807 (1805), pp. 4-88. “Expansive Clasification" signifies a 
scheme of seven tables of classification of progressive fullness, designed] to moet the 
needs of a library at ite successive stages of growth, therefore “expansive.” 
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door opened. The titles of the books ure placed upon strips of card- 
board 4 inches long and 1 to 6 inches or more in width, as may be 
necessary: these are shoved into a thin tin plate or frame grooved at 
the sides, 15 inebes long and 44 inches wide, so that each such plate 
may contain 80 to 50 titles. In order to lighten the plates they are 
perforated with 18 holes of one-cighth inch diameter in two rows. 
The plates are hung with their long edges together like an endless chain, 
which runs over two drums and can be turned cither to the right or 
to the left. As the strips of cardboard are ensily moved new titles 
may be putin as needed. A case holds 1,000 frames with 30,000 to 
50,000 titles which can be passed in review, either quickly or slowly 
at will, A Rodolph continuous indexer, with 000 frames for 15,000 to 
25,044) titles, costs $150 and can he 
furnished by Thomas Kane &Co., 187 — 
Wabash avenne, Chicago. <A quite 
similar arrangement is the Kudolph 
indexer book, fig. 54. This is 124 
inches long and § inches wide and @on- 
ains 1) stiff leaves for from 600 to S00 
titles. It costs at the house just men- 
tioned $5.75, and is also prepared in 
other lengths and thicknesses, Leaves 
may be shoved in and out at will, or 
a volume that has become too thick 
may be divided into two. These two 
methods wre extensively used in the 
Newberry Library—1,075 Rudolph in- 
dexer books, 463 being for the penea- 
logical catalogue, and 612 for the shelf 
and principal catalogue, 

A further specialty of this library 
is the “Rudolph pamphlet binder,” 
bound on the same principle as the Rudolph indexer book shown in fig. 
54, a practical and very tasteful although somewhat expensive way of 





Pid. .—Newberry Library. Catalogue cose 


binding a series of pamphlets together. A cheaper and good way of 
binding single pamphlets is afforded by the “ Newberry binder,” a 
siiple cover of enameled cardboard with «a linen back, rather neatly 
made up. 

The cards for the indexer are manifolded upon the typewriter, but 
if many are required, they are now multiplied by means of Réntgen 
rays, according to a method invented by Mr. Rudolph but not yet 
published." The titles are written, one after the other, upon sheets 


= Mfr. Rodolph in this way manifolds both print and illustrations by means of the 
Rontgen mys. He also nses a device, as simple as it is effective, for splitting apart 
leaves that are printed or illustrated on both sides, in case it is desired to use both 
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ard, and then cut apart to slip 





by the typewriter, pasted upon card 
into the indexer. 

All that can be done by the bookbinder, like the mounting of cards, 
the preparation of the Rudolph indexer books and the covers for the 
pamphlets, the pasting and cutting of strips for the indexer, repairs, 
ete., is done in the bindery of the library. All books are stitched 
with from four to seven threads which are often of silk, the backs are 
eovered with binder’s gauze and provided with linen guards stitched 
on. All plates are attached to muslin guards, much-used volumes 
have parchment corners, and all are gilded on the upper edge. All 
parts of yet incomplete volumes of journals, and works issued in parts, 
are temporarily bound in Rudolph binders. The cover of one of these 
binders costs the library 30 cents, and the appliances for holding each 
pamphlet, 10 cents, so the cost of a volume of five pamphlets would be 
$0 cents, certainly a relatively heavy expense, but such a volume is 
extremely solid and yery elegant, If a pamphlet is to be bound by 
itself, the simple Newberry binder is used, which costs the library 
44 cents. The production of the Rudolph indexer books costs the 
library, for the size 124 by 10 inches, with 10 stiff leaves, or 19 by 10 
inches with 15 flexible leaves, $2.20 each. 








sides of the same leaf, A further very remarkable manifolding process in bline- 
print is used by Mr. Rudolph for the formation of catalogues. For instance, the 
Newberry Library in 1890 prepared 10 copies of a folio volume of 500 pages, which 
bears the title: “British Moseum. Cutulogue of Printed Books, Accessions, Janu- 
nary, 1580, to March, 1800. Academies, with an Index.” It is an alphabetically 
arming) register, comprising some 5,000 tithes (with an index of about 3,000 entries) 
of accessions concerning *‘Academies"™ acquired by the British Museum from 1880 
to 1800; these titles were contained in 446 single publications of the British Museum, 
60 that it was difficult to find anything in them. They were cat apart, arranged in 
uphabetical onder, and manifolded by blueprinting, which is yery quickly done ani 
very cheap. <A page of 25 titles costa 4 cents exclusive of labor, a volume of 500 
pages therefore costs $20 a copy. It was contemplated to combine in 40 euch vol- 
ome, tiphabetically arranged, the 900,000 tithes of new socessions to the British 
Museum from 1880 to 1800, but this was stopped after the first volume, becanse the 
British Museum had, in the meantime, the prospect of a more speedy publication of 
its supplementary catalogue of printed books. The method employed by the New- 
berry Library is, however, so remarkable and promising that I did not wish to leave 
itunmentioned. Mr, Rudolph had the great kindness to present me with a copy of the 
10 that had been produced, as well as to provide me with examples of the various 
stages of the work, which I will be glad to show to any who are intersted. On the 
method itself he has published an article in the Library Journal, XXTV, 189, pp. 
102-106, ‘*The Blueprint Process for Printing Catalogues."" I will further say that the 
leaves of the catalogue I have mentioned have bloeprinting on both sides, but which 
is only apparently effected by pasting together, back to back, two very thin leaves 
printed only onone side, Blueprinting can only bedone on oneside, and the originals, 
too, must not bear print upon the back. Since this is the ease with 200 of the first 
leaves Of the British Museum Catalogoe just referre| to, which later has been pub- 
lished, printed on only one site, it hae been necessary, before their reproduction by 
blueprint, to split them apart, which for this purpose has also been accomplished. 
Mr. Rudolph's ingenuity has been succesful in overcoming all difficulties, 
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The following catalogues are kept: 

1. Two copies of an author's catalogue (exclusive of medicine), one 
of which is upon cards for use of employees, and the other in 154 Ku- 
dolph indexer books for the public in the large reading room (48) of 
~ second story. 

2. A general dictionary een (exclusive of medicine) in Rudolph 
continuous indexers and in Rudolph indexer books for the public 
in the large reading room. In this, therefore, are found authors, 
titles, subjects, and references arranged ina single alphabetical series. 
This catalogue contains 450,000 to 500,000 entries and when complete 
will fill 10 Rudolph continuous indexers and 500 Rudolph indexer 
books. For practical well-considered reasons, which I have no space 
to enter into here, all of the strips which have 10 or more typewritten 
lines are arranged in the books, and all shorter ones in the indexer, 





Frio. bL—Newborry Library, Catalogue in book form (Rudolph index book). 


3. Two copies of a shelf catalogue, according to the Cutter system— 
thut is, o subject catalogue of all independent works, with exception 
of those relating to medicine, in 392 Rudolph indexer books—one copy 
for the employees, and one distributed through the various divisions 
of the library for the public. . 

4. Catalogue of the division of medicine.—(a) A dictionary cata- 
logue on 17,800 cards—authors, titles, subjects, and references in 
one alphabet; (4) A dictionary catalogue of the Senn Library, on 8,200 
eards; (ec) An author's catalogue of all pamphlets, on 15,000 cards; (d) 
An author's catalogue of all pamphlets of the Senn Library, on 14,000 
cards; (4) A shelf catalogue of all medical books, on 7,000 ecards: (7) 
A catalogue of periodicals, on 2,000 cards. There are therefore 62,000 
ae of the division of medicine for the use of the public. 

A subject card-catalogue of the museum collection with all possible 
details of data, made in 5 copies, each haying over 3,000 cards, placed 
in Various parts of the library where it can be of use to the public. 
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fi, A genealoypical index of American families, with over 500,01M) 
entries, which contain far more than a million references, in 465 
Rudolph indexer books. This very comprehensive catalogue owes its 
origin to the circumstance that everywhere in the United States peo- 
ple are very much given to genealogical researches, everyone seeming 
eager to show that his ancestors belong to the early colonists, whose 
footsteps leading from the ancestral home are traced out with the 
ereatest zeal; therefore all sorts of family and local histories have 
been purchased which could be procured in America, and the index in 
question is almost an index for the existing American, and for many 
English, family records. [t includes over 200,000 families with thetr 
branches from the year 1565 on to the present time. The eutalogue 
was begun in 1897. Four persons work on it uninterruptedly, and it 
is to be printed. There are, to be sure, printed indices of the kind, 
such as those of Whitmore and Durrie (1595), but the former contains 
only 12 notices under Smith, the latter only 196, while the Newberry 
index contains (TH. A more detailed description of this undertaking 
is found in the Library Journal, XXIV, 1899, pages 53 to 55. 

The library is open from 9 4. m, to 10 p. m. 


Number of readers and namber af books and periodicals used tm the Newberry Library, 
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These show relatively large variations, together with a general 
decreasing number of readers and a corresponding decrease in use, 
but the figures are nearly constant in the last three years. Compared 
with the John Crerar Library the relatively large attendance of women 
is striking, « difference which may be owing to the departments kept 
up by the Newberry Library—art, literature, music—for ** popular” 
hooks are hardly kept. During my visit I saw a couple of quite young 
virls, still children, working there, and when | asked what they were 
doing, was told they were probably reading up for a school task that 
had been set them for home work. I| mention this because it is so 
entirely contrary to our German practice, for if such tendencies should 
occur at all we would, though mistakenly, certainly curb them. 

No lunches may be eaten im the library rooms, but ata definite time 
a room (68) is open for this purpose, 
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Tn the three lecture halls of the third story lectures are given by 
professors of the University of Chicago (see also, p. 460), 

The number of employees is 53, a5 follows: | librarian, 1 ussistant 
librarian, 21 assistants and cataloguers, 7 pages, 3 clerks, 9 book- 
binders, 6 attendants, 1 engineer, 2 checkers, 2 watchmen. As far as 
one can judge from the annual reports, which are brief and indefinite, 
the library had spent up to the close of 1899, 831,843 for books, peri- 
odicals, and fittings; about $340,000 for purposes of administration — 
that is, for fourteen years about an annual average of $258,000 for 
hooks, ete., and $24,000 for administration, there being an annual 
avernge increase of about 17,000 numbers, about one-third of which, 
however, were gifts; these in 1900 were 3,675 numbers, In 1000 the 
income from the Newberry bequest—and no other income is availa- 
hle“—amounted approximately to $108,000, of which about $31,000 
was used for salaries, about S10,000) for books, about $1,200 for 
heating and lighting, about $4,800 for bookbinding, including that of 
the catalogues, about $85,000 for repairs, ete., to the honses owned 
hy the library, for insurance, postage, freight, printing, ete. The 
remainder of over $25,000 is probably held in reserve, us there is. no 
information concerning it. 

The first librarian, Doctor Poole, died in 1894, and in his place was 
appointed .J. V. Cheney, who since 1887 had been head librarian of the 
San Franciseo Public ‘Library, from which he brought to Chicago 
A.J. Rudolph, bis right-hand man, and here introduced with him the 
Rudolph methods of cataloguing.* 

The library has thus far published nothing except short annual 
reports. 

Only quite exceptionally are books allowed to be taken from the 
building. ‘They are then sent to a library that is nearer to the scholars 
who may require them, such as the University of Chicago, the Field 
Columbian Museum, the Northwestern University nt Evanston, ete, 
The question as to whether a reference or a cireulating library is the 
most useful form is well worthy of investigation; there must certainly 





= — a 


“The city levies no taxes on the library itself, though it does on the buildings: 
from which the institution derives a great portion of ite income, and this iax amounts 
fo over $25,000 annually, This seers wetonishing when the public utility of the 
Newberry Library is taken into account, but, as with us, in the matter of taxes all 
generous feelings ure abandoned. For example, the Royal Dresden museame, which 
are éxelusively kept up by the State, must pay taxes on articles invported from for- 
tin countries, only objects for the collections themselves being free; neither do they 
enjoy free postage, ua is the case with all university institutes and many similar 
mosenins in other German States, 

‘Cheney and Rudolph published in San Franciseo, among other things, a very fine 
ane « original catalogue: San Francisco Free Public Libmry. Classified English Prose 
Fietion, including Translation and Juvenile Works, with Notes and Index to Pubject- 
references. No. 6, 1801. viii+306 pp. Lex. Svo. Mr. Rudolph conceived in San 
Francisco his original indexer, and it was first put in operation there. 
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be many local conditions which bear upon the matter. In our small 
Grerman university cities, for example, where learned men use the 
books for exhaustive study, and the same books are rarely wanted by 
different persons at the same time, and where besides there is hardly 
any dutside public that uses the library, a reference library is certainly 
not to be preferred to the lending library system now in use. But in 
cities where a great, general public hus need for books, it appears to 
me that the lending principle adopted by us is less called for, but cer- 
tainly in this case such means ought to be adopted as obtained in the 
American reference libraries, ‘The libraries must be opened to every 
one from morning until evening without onerous conditions, and 
sufficient opportunity must be afforded for undisturbed reading. ‘The 
catalogue must be, as there, made practical and accessible, the books 
must be placed according to an easily intelligible system, access must 
be had to the bookshelves: above ull there must be employees who are 
exclusively at the service of the public and make it their principal 
business to attend to readers—arrangements, in short, which, with some 
exceptions, we are not at all acquainted with in Germany and do not 
even anticipate, 

The Newberry and the John Crerar libraries are a noble pair, twin 
children of civie patriotism. In spite of their being a mile and a 
quarter distant from each other they may be considered asa unit, since 
their field of work is more or less limited with regard to each other. 
Chicago has in them, a beautiful, excellently arranged, most freely 
aceessible, scientitic, publie reference library, in two separate build- 
Ings, already comprising 325,000 numbers," and the total collection of 
the two libraries will, within twenty-tive years, at the present, rate of 
increase of 27,000 numbers a year, amount to 1,000,000. The Berlin 
library has a round mi lion, the Paris library 3,000,000, and the London 
4,000,000 to 5,000,000) numbers. Chicago, however, loves to make 
unexpected leaps in its development, and who knows how quickly 
fortune may confound such a calculation. The noble contest between 
the Newberry Library and the John Crerar Library will certainly 
produce the most elaborate results. 


16. CHICAGO PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


The idea of a public library, conceived by Benjamin Franklin in 
1732, has received a most magniticent development in the United 
States, while in Germany the slight beginnings that have been made 
are hardly worth mentioning. “America has taken the lead in develop- 
ing the usefulness of public libraries,” said Thomas Greenwood in 1804, 
on page 524 of the fourth edition of his monograph entitled Public 











_ «The Public Library of Chicago, which is quite near the John Crerar Library, has 
$22,000 numbers; the three libraries together, therefore, have nearly 650,000, 
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Libraries: A History of the Movement and a Manual for the Organiza- 
tion and Management of Rate-supported Libraries (598 pp., London). 
But since then the rise of the public libraries in the United States has 
heen even more extraordinary, and as a crowning achievement of the 
entire movement the public libraries of Boston and Chicago bear wit- 
ness, and this will soon be further exemplitied in New York, as men- 
tioned in Part I of this paper. 

In 1899 there were in the United States 7,184 public libraries, with 
$5,000,000 books." Each village, as one may say, possesses one,” and 
their influence upon general culture 15 perhaps as great as that of the 
schools. These public libraries are maintained, some of them by the 
community, some by private persons, and some by both. Andrew 
Carnegie alone has, since 1886, founded (6 libraries, costing $8,500,000, 
and quite recently he has founded 65 more in New York City, ata cost 
of $5,200,000. The Boston Public Library, with 15 branch reading 
rooms and 14 delivery stations, costs the city yearly 8288,641, or over 
50 cents each fora population of 561,000. The Chicago Public Library, 
with ( branch reading rooms and 65 delivery stations, besides stations 
in the public schools," costs the city $263,597—that is 154 cents annu- 
illy each fora population of 1,700,000. Massachusetts has most com- 
pletely developed the public-library system, and it is a mark of honor 
on the eseutcheon of the State. However, the Chicago Public Library 
stands foremost in the world in lending each year, without charge, 


«aN. M. Butler, Education in the United States, If), p. 30. According to ELT. 
Antrim, The latest Stage of Library Development, in the Forum, XXXII, p. 337, 
PO), there are now 8,000 libraries, with 90,000,000 books: aeeording to the United 
Stites Burean of Education, No. 232 ( Public, Society, andl School Libraries), 1897, pp. 
0 and 567, there were, in 1896, 4,026 public, society, and echool libraries of 1,000 yol- 
umes and over, with 33,000,000 books and 5,500,000 pamphlets, of which there were 
2 having over 400,000, 4 having over 300,000, 28 having over 100,000, 60 having over 
60,000, 155 having over 25,000, 411 with over 10,000, 630 with over 5,000, 2,727 with 
over 1,000, and 3,167 with over 300. The nomber of German books in American 
libraries has been discisee| recently by L. Triung in an interesting article in the 
Rerliner Jagehlatt of May 7, 1901 (Purlament’s edition). 

* Recently traveling libraries have been established for farmers living in’ isolated 
situations (see p. 40) of this paper), These go from villuge to village (see Antrim, 
Forum, AX AI, p. 338). In the New York parks books are lent free. 

© Besides this he has founded 18 in Great Britain, at a cost of $720,000 (University 
of the State of New York, Home Education Bulletin, No. 31, May, 1900, p. 69). 
Further, he gave $1,060,000 for other scientific endowments |Report Conuniasioner 
of Education, 1898-0, 1000, Pt.1, p. 1054, and Sciener, November 23, 1900, p, 816). 
He writes, incidentally, concerning his gift—one can not call it a princely gift, for 
princes have not suificient money to do it—to the director of the Public Library in 
New York, Dr. J. 8. Billings: ‘I should esteem ita rare privilege to be permitted 
to furnish the money as newled for the buildings, say, $5,200,000" (Bulletin, New 
York Public Library, V, 1901, p. 85). (Upto 1908 Mr. Carnegie had founded over 
1,000 libraries and yviven away nearly $100,000,000, See the Chicago Sunday Trih- 
une, May 17, 19405, p. 37. 

Compare the account of the Buffalo Public Library, p. 408, 
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1,800,000 books, and at the same time allowing to be used in the build- 
ing itself more than 2,000,000 books, newspapers, and journals. 

As the great fire in October, 1871, practically destroyed all libraries, 
both public and private, Chicago suffered from a real book famine, 
and the English writer, Thomas Hughes, addressed an appeal to the 
writers and publishers among. his countrymen to provide the city 
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Fi, 6.—Chicugo Public Littary, Plan of fret door, 


with hooks, and there quickly came in this way, from Great Brituin 
und the rest of Europe, and from America, a total of 7,000 volumes, the 
nucleus of the public library which was founded in January, 1872, In 
January, 1873, 0 reading room was opened temporarily in the c ‘ity hall, 
and in Mareb, L874, the library, with over 17,000 volumes, was eatab- 
lished not far from its present location. From 1575 on it was again 





Pia, Chicago Public Library, Plan of seqind floor. 


located in another neighboring building, until in 1886, with 120,000 
volumes, it moved into the fourth story of the new City Hall, whenee, in 
1897, with about 230,000 books, it was transferred in six and one- half 
days to its present palac e,° and fourteen days thereafter, on October 
ll, the anniversary of the great fire, it was opened for the use of the 
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«The moving itself cost only S57 outside of ne help of the employees of the 
library. 
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public. In 1803 the corner stone of the edifice was laid, not far from: 
the former Fort Dearborn, whose garrison was butchered by the 
Indians in 1812, and which was the first permanent settlement in the 
swamp upon which Chicago later arose. The building comprises a 
quadrangle between Washington and Randolph streets and Michigan 
avenue, its long east front facing a park along the luke. The site is 
immediately adjacent to the principal business center of the city, and 
occupies about 1} acres of ground, the building itself being 330 feet 
long, 146 feet wide, and 100 feet high above the pavement (exclusive of 
the balustrade). It is well orientated as to the sun, in that the free, 
long side faces toward the east; but opposite the remaining sides are 
high houses. The funds for the building were raised from 1891 to 
186 by six annual tax levies, amounting to $2,000,000, which was 
borne most willingly by the people of Chicago, an example of the 
public spirit of that city often unjustly charged with worldliness," 





The disposition of the interior was more or less determined by the 
rights of the adjoining property holders, who stipulated that the 
entrance should be on the narrow side, but especially by the fact that 
the building must include a large memorial hall with many accessory 
rooms for the Grand Army of the Republic, the memorial hall in per- 
petuity, the accessory rooms to be devoted to this use for some Sf 
years, 

The hands of the architects were somewhat tied by these and several 
other restrictions. The location within the city, where sulphurous 
gases arise from soft coal used, forbade frescoes and other usual kinds 
of decoration. As it was not wished to renounce rich external orna- 
“Frederick Harrison, one of the most eminent English historians and writers, says, 
in the report of his recent visit to the United States ( Ninetrenth Century, June, 
1901): “Chicago struck me as being somewhat unfairly condemned as devoted to 
nothing but Mammon and pork. Certainly during my visit | heard of nothin ¢ but 
the progress of education, university endowments, people's institutes, libruries, 
Mieewme, art echools, workmen's model dwellings and farms, literary culture, und 
scientific foundations."" 
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ment, but on the contrary to use this for the pleasure and refinement 
of the people, therefore marble and mosaic work were chosen, in the 
hope that it might wear as well as that which Justinian in the fifth 
century employed in the church of St. Sophia at Constantinople. As 
prime necessities it was stipulated that there must be security from 
fire and plenty of light. The books must also be placed centrally in 
order to be easily accessible, and it was further prescribed, among 
other things, that there should be convenient public access to the 
rooms, spacious book delivery and reading rooms, and such furnishing 
und arrangement of all the rooms that they could easily be kept clean. 

C. A. Coolidge, of the firm of architects Shepley, Rutan & Cool- 
idee, of Boston and Chicago, who also built the Art Institute, solved 
this great problem in a most satisfactory manner. In modern Kurope 
1 would not know where to find anything similar in this line; the new 
German library buildings certainly can not compare with it. The 
original estimates were not exceeded, the total cost of the building 
being, in round numbers, $2,125,000, including architects and builders’ 
fees of about $112,000, It is a Renaissance structure, with Greek and 
Koman motives, the exterior of limestone with a base of granite, the 
stairway, on the southern side, like the entrance to an imperial Roman 
palace, or, by electric light, it appears as a fairy castle of the Arabian 
nights, built of white Carrara marble with mosaics of colored glass, 
mother-of-pearl, and shell. The halls, saloons, and rooms are lined 
with marble. Ten different kinds of American and European marble 
were used. The walls and ceilings in some cases are overdecorated 
and florid; simplicity would here have been preferable i in my opinion, 
The plain structure cost about $600,000, the interior decoration about 
S00,000, independently of the decorati ion of the memorial Grand 
Army hall, which cost $75,000. [ am quite unable, within the limits 
of this report, to give a description of the lavish magnificence here 
displayed, and must also restrict myself as to my illustrations, which 


would otherwise give the reader a better idea of it. 1 must content 


myself with saying that as a whole, whatever might he said of single 
portions, the structure is an imposing artistic creation, to which justice 
can not be done in a few words," 

The floor plans, figs. 55 to 47, show the arrangement of the 
rooms. The principal entrance, from Washington street, lies toward 
the south; the principal front, Michigan avenue, toward the east. 
The book stacks extend partly through three stories, there being’ s six 


Se Descriptions of it are found, among other places: in The Jutland Architect, eup 
plement, January, 1808; the (Jucrterly Book Reriew, December, 1807; Public Libraries, 


iovember, 1807; The Oulloot, October 2, 1807. It should be mentioned that nine- 


tenths ofall the work was done in Chicago itself, certainly a testimony to the splendid 
ability of the industrial arta there, I have used especially the publication first cited, 
which ia richly illustrated. 
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decks, one above the other. They are immediately hack of the deliy- 
ery room on the seeond story (Plate 50). 

This room, 144 feet long and 53 feet wide, rims across the entire 
building and opens immediately upon the principal stairway, consti- 
tuting with that stairway the most splendid feature of the building. 
Tt is decorated in the richest manner with marble and glass mosaics, 
especially in the high central cupola, which is 38 feet in diameter at 
its base and 11 feet high (36 feet above the floor). Perhaps nothing 
similar to it has been produced since the fourtecnth century, At the 
northern end of the second story are the rooms for the veterans 
(memorial hall, assembly ball, ete.). There is here inserted a mezzu- 
nine story. Over this, in the third story, is the great reading room for 
current periodicals and new spapers (Plate $1), which, like the deliy- 
ery room, runs across the entire building, together with the reference 
room, The reading room has 415 seats and about 100 standing places 
ut the newspaper racks, and the reference room, including the adjoin- 
ing rooms, has 225 seats;" the former is 36 feet high, 144 feet long, 
and 60 feet wide; the latter is 33 feet high, 144 feet long, und 42 feet 
wide. The collective area covered by all the rooms of the library, 
throughout all the stories, amounts to twoand a half neres, At various 
plives, us his heen ilready mentioned for the north end of the second 
story, Inex#anine stories are inserted, which has been ingeniously done 
without injury to the fagade (Plate 28) by placing the floor of the 
mezzanine behind the crossbar of a window and covering it, at the 
sume time painting it dark helow, so that from without it is almost 
invisible. The arrangement and designation of the remaining rooms 
are shown on the ground plans. The rear court, on the western side, 
which is open as an entrance for carriages to Garland place, is later to 
be built over, so that in the place of the now open right anele which 
apperrs in the plans of the second and third stories, there will be built 
three stack rooms which will directly adjoin similar rooms in the first 
story behind the delivery room. 

The vast machinery plant is placed in the basement. The public 
library is entirely independent, in that it supplies its own electric 
power, heat, and light (26 are and over 7,000 incandescent lamps), and 
it also bus its own water reservoir, rendering it independent of the 
city supply. if necessury, and sufficing for its normal wants for thirty 
hours. The urranwements of this underground world of machinery 
are admirable, Even in these rections there rules a hieh degree of 
tlegance and magnificence. It is a fault, however, that the powerful 
engines stand in the building itself, and therefore shake it. In the 
evening, when they are working with their full power, there is at 
certain places tt atrong: | tremor not only disagreeable to feel, but very, 





1A total of a thousand persons can work wt the sume tine i im the pubic library ‘ 
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injurious to the building itself, as, for example, to the mosaic floors, 
which already have suffered at various places." If the engines must 
stand in the house itself, they should be isolated, as in Columbia Uni- 
versity, already mentioned, although this would be more difficult in 
the swampy ground of Chicago than in the rocky region of Columbia 
University. Eight electric elevators serve for the incessant demands 
of visitors. The stairs are but little used. 

The problem of a fireproof building has here been perfectly solved. 
In Chicago, as well as elsewhere in America, it is customary, when 
constructing large buildings, to first of all erect a steel framework or 
skeleton, which runs from top to bottom and across the building (see 
fig. 58), and into this frame are set the walls of brick or stone (as with 
us a framework of wood is filled out with stones and clay) and the 
building can then be carried on from above downward, instead of the 
opposite, since each story is independent from the others and rests on 
its own foundation. In the public library this has been avoided, for 
if in such buildings stores of combustible goods begin to burn, the 
steel beams bend and the whole structure falls together like a house 
of cards. In the public library the steel construction rests upon. the 
walls of the building, not the reverse, and steel supporting columns 
are entirely avoided, The great spans between the walls are mostly 
bridged over with box girders, but also with plate and lattice girders 
between which are iron beams. The span of the box girders is 66 
feet. Fig. 50 gives a representation of the steel construction of the 
floor. The spaces between the floor beams are filled in with large — 
porous terra-cotta blocks. The steel beams and supporting columns 
are also encased with terra cotta, which makes them absolutely fire- 
proof. The floors are laid in cement, upon which are set marble 
mosaics, glazed tile, or parquetry, the last, however, only in offices: 
and workrooms, where it is covered with coreacin, to the value of 
about $3,000), The gang plates at the book stacks are made of hard 
glass ortile. The walls are wainscoted or lined with marble. Window 
casings and sashes, as well as book stacks, are of iron (costing about 
$30,000), the other furniture (costing about 366,000) and the doors 
are of wool, On the latticework, doors, and elsewhere much rich 
bronze work is used. For important documents and rarities speciil 
fireproof vaults with iron cases are provided, as shown in fig. 60, 

On account of the swampy foundation of Chicago the library rests 
upon 2,400 piles, each 55 feet long and of 12 inches diameter, that are 
driven to an average depth of 75 feet below the level of the street 


® Whether or not this is to be ascribed to the strong shaking alone I will not «tate 
positively, It is also possible there is some fanit with the cement base. In any 
event, however, these tremors can do no good to the building. T even see that they 
endanger ite permanence, and that ultimately an engine room will have to be built 
outside, 


pavement, and upon them rests a double layer of beams, crossing each 
other at right angles, and then 25 feet of masonry, upon which the 
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Fro. 4.—Fisher Rullding, Chirag, horthenst corner of Van Boren and Dearborn etreeta, 


building stands, The portion of the basement that contains the boiler 
and engine room does not rest on the walls, but upon a steel foundation 
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stipported by steel pillars and beams, The foundation cost about 
$164,000 and the machinery plunt about $191,000, There ire, Mong 


Fic, 3.—Chicago Poblle Lilirary, Steel construction between the fhoors, 





other appliances, two fire encines always ready for use, which can each 
throw pana 100 gallons of water a minute, should necessity arise. 
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Long lengths of fire hose are distributed everywhere, Very ingenious 
and iinportant also is the installation of the water system on the three 
sides of the building with houses opposite, by which, from the roof 
downward, a screen or veil of flowing water can be set in motion in ease 
of fire, an arrangement that has already on one occasion practically 
proved its usefulnesssand which is certainly worthy of imitation. The 
novessory stairways are of fron. The delivery room can be shut off 
from the adjoining book stacks by steel roller shutters. No fire is 
allowedexcept that for heating in the basement. In the book bindery 
amt in the rooms reserved for employees at the noon hour, ete., electric 
heating apparatus is used, Evervthing, in fact, is done to reduee the 
danger from fire toa minimum. If one wished to he rigorously crit- 
ial, it might be adversely mentioned that the furniture, such as tables," 
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Fie, .—Chicsgo Poblie Library, A fireproof vault. (Seu p. 479.) 





stools, etc., as well as doors and elevators, are of wood. although there 
is no real danger, as the woodwork is very massive, Notwithstanding 
this, the building has recently been insured for $500,000. at an annual 
preminm of $1,000, for the special reason that the adjacent luileliniges 
to the westward are quite near, The night service consists of a watch- 
man and engineers, the latter working in shifts of eight hours. The 
cleaning is for the most part done during the night, using the electric 
heht (there is no ot her) as is needed. 

In an equally successful manner the architects have solved the prob- 


# The table topes are ontewally nimssive, bot hove the disadvantage of warping, so I 
found a great number of them, on this account, put aside for repairs. In the work- 
ing and office rooms sone of them ire, a in experiment, coveral with linoleum. 
[ron tables with linoleum cover wonld certainly he preferable. There ts, too, execel- 
lent iron furniture for rooms, made in Ameries (see remarks on this subject, p. 380 
et meq, |. 
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lem of everywhere providing abundance of light. The high, broad, 
closely spaced windows and the court (see plans) everywhere admit so 
much daylight that nothing better could have deen devised. This is 
especially the case on the eastern and northern sides; also in the 
delivery room with its large windows at both ends and the glass cupola, 
as wellas in the reading rooms frequented by the public and at the 
hook stacks. Only a few inner rooms of the ground floor are so dark 
that artificial light is necessary in the daytime. 

The demand for convenient access to the public rooms has also been 
successfully met. The delivery room of the second story, frequented 
daily by thousands, is conveniently reached by the magnificent stair- 
way of the south entrance unless it is preferred to use one of the four 
elevators near by, while the reading rooms of the north and east sides, 
which likewise are daily visited by thousands, can be directly reached 
by four elevators, by the south stairway, or by the central stairway. 
It is a special and novel architectural characteristic of this library that 
the reading rooms are situated at the top, while elsewhere they are 
ordinarily placed in a central hall, at ground level, and lighted from 
above, an arrangement that occupies a large ground area and has, 
besides, many other disadvantages, as is well known to everyone 
from experience. For this reason the new public library in New 
York, as already mentioned, adopted the plan of putting the reading 
rooms in the third story. Besides, the rooms can be much more 
quickly reached by elevators than by stairways, only as in the Chicago 
Public Library, there must be a sufficient number at the disposal of 
the public. The greatest care has been given to these elevators. 
They are operated by electric power, therefore run quickly and noise- 
lessly, can be easily stopped or started, and their doors open and 
close automatically by atmospheric pressure. ‘They are perfect. The 
grill work of the elevator openings at each story is of bronze, and the 
elevators themselves are ornamented with much beautiful bronze work. 
Besides the eight elevators for the public, there are two for the internal 
administration and six smaller ones for transporting books to and from 
the stacks. The elevators cost about $21,000. 

The heating is effected by a direct-indirect system with steam-heat- 
ing coils for use in cold weather and hot-air blast for milder weather, 
It is kept up entirely by the exhuust from the engines, and its cost is 
therefore relatively slight. Recently the so-called smokeless coal has 
been used, whereby about $6,500 a year have been saved. The tem- 
perature is in some cases regulated tutomatically by thermostats, but 
usnally on the spot by the opening and closing of heating flues. 

Ventilation.—In the basement seven fans draw out of the building 
$27,000 cubic yards of air an hour through gigantic sheet-iron pipes 
and seven others blow in 280,000 cubic yards of fresh air. This air 
is warmed in cold weather, washed by passing through sprays of water, 
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again warmed, if necessary, by passing over hot pipes, and is forced 





Fid. f.—Chitnugs Telephone Company. Mian of ventilat 
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dows wus changed so as to be 
opened, and thus the entire 
excellently devised system 
was rendered useless. At the 
time of the very high tem- 
perature that prevailed in 
Chicago at the beginning of 
September, 1890, 1 found the 
rooms intolerably warm, es- 
pecially those with an east 
and southeast exposure, in 
spite of the open windows and 
Inany electric fans placed 
everywhere. It could not 
hive been warmer with the 
defective ventilating appara- 
tis, some corridors and rooms 
being liken bakeoven. Much 


dust came through the Open aoe , 


windows into the beautiful 





into each room near the ceil- 
ing and drawn off near the 
floor. It can be independ- 
ently shut off or turned on 
for any of the rooms, At 
first none of the windows 
were arranged for opening, 
the plate glass being set in 
solid iron frames with cross- 
irs. By this arrangement 
only purified air could enter, 
except such as streamed jn 
through the doors which 
open onto the street. This 
was very essential for keep- 
ing the interior of the build- 
ing and the books clean: but 
the apparatus did not work 
satisfactorily. The rooms 
were often too hot, and eon- 
sequently, in 1809, ata con- 
siderable cost, a row of win- 
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building, and the noise of the ¥ 6 Chinese Telephone Company. Plan of rentl- 


street was distracting, 


lating plane. 


As it was important for me to ascertain clear! y the value of the 
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ventilating system, | visited the operating room of the Chicago Tele- 
phone Company in the seventh story of a building on Washington 
street, where a simila: system has been going on for three years. 
It was put in because dust 
was injurious to the electric —_— 
contact, | found there 120 | 
women crowded closely in a 
relatively small room where 
day and night they do nothing 
bot make and break connec- 
tions, a slavery indeed." The 
ventilation, however, had not 
been operating for a fortnight, 
as a wing to the building was 
under construction and the 
windows were open, so that 
the noise of the street was 
very annoying. | learned that . 
the women who had complained "-@—Chleage Telephone Company, Flan of vent 
he eee = lating plarit = 
of the ventilation system since 
its installation three years before, had during this fortnight when it 
was not working, wished for its restoration. This reminded me of 
the experience which | had in the Dresden Museum twenty-five years 
ugo, when the hot water heat- 
ing plant was installed there. 
The employees complained 
that they were sccustomed 
to heating by stoves and 
charged their indisposition 
and illness to the new system 
of heating. It was only the 
novelty of the method and 
their own prejudice that set 
them against it, as in Chicago, 
where, however, after experi- 
ence it became evident that 
: the new arrangement was the 
Fig, H.—Chicago Telephone Company, Plan of rentl- batter. - It will, therefore, 
ladline Ghatet. be retained by the telephone 
a company, Infigs, 61-4] give 
the plan adopted for the installation of the apparatus, which was iiven 
me by the chief engineer of the company, who explained the matter 
to me with the courtesy which is evervwhere shown in the United 


“They receive from $30 to 845 a month, 
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States. In the public library it has meanwhile been recognized that 
the reason for the ineffective working of the apparatus lay, among other 
things, in the insufficient speed of the fans, and it is decided to replace 
the motors by more powerful ones, as well as to set up two new spray 
chambers, Perhaps, too, the air could not be sufficiently cooled by the 
existing machines, since by proper apparatus for passing it over ice it 
tay be kept at a temperature of 18°-F. lower than the external sir, 
As Thave already mentioned, in speaking of the Newberry Library, the 
system works excellently in the Library of Congress at Wi ashington. 
Further experiments in the Chicago Public Library will, however, be 
important, for if the system should ultimately be perfec ted it muy be 
introduced into museums in smoky cities, such as Dresden, where it 
would bring about an extraordinary improvement, for there is now no 
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Fig, 0, —Chieavo Public Library, Part of iron baok «tack 


end to the cleaning and renovating. Some of the collections are even 
clozed twice a year for a fortnight for thon nigh cleaning. 

The books themselyes are installed in a most complete manner, 
They are placed directly behind the delivery room (see Plate 30, where 
behind the arches two rows of book stacks Innvy be seen), In whose 
Immediate neighborhood are placed 75 per cent of the books in 
most demand, so that mechanical devices for service at the stacks, 
such as I expect to describe in the Washington and Boston libraries, 
cain be dispensed with. The stacks are of iron ancl are made by 
the Art Metal Construction Company (former Fenton Metallic Manu- 
facturing Company ) In Jamestown, New York, referred to abov e, 
which firm also made the excellent repositories for the library of 
Columbia University in New York (see p. ail). The stacks stand with 
interspaces of 40 inches, and are arranged in from 3 to 6 decks, each 

i feet to 7 feet Hi inches in height, They are 1 foot 34 inches wide and 
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double fuceal, ao that « depth of fe inches 1s provided for the books: 
eight or nine rows stand abreast in a room separated by a middle pas- 
are into two groups each 14 feel long. Fach such stack. 18 feet 9 
Inches lone, is civided for the Purpose of fastening the shelf BUpports, 
inte five sections, each 2 feet 9 inches long. ‘The passageway is 4 feet 
3 inches wide, and the sicle Passes ahout 40 inches wide. The 
stacks in the publie library are of a light blue color, covered with a 
lacquer which feels like velvet, so that the books con not be injured; 
all angles in addition are rounded. The shelves, of iron, are easily 
adjusted by means of grooves | inch apart; practical holders, adjusta- 
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ble above, prevent the books from falling down on shelves not entirely 
full (fig. 65). The space between the shelves is usually about 0) inches, 
The stacks are entirely open, so that air can circulate freely, which is 
considered important for the ventilation of the books. Whether expe- 
rience has shown that books on open shelves are preserved better than 
those in closed cases is unknown tome. Around the bottom of the 
stacks (see fig. 66) and along the walls run ventilating alits. Fig. ae 
gives a view ina middle passage in the periodical room in the third 
story. Fig. 67 shows an arningement with which, by means of 
extensible grills, single sections can be cut off. Fig. 68 shows a 
room for folios (the picture represents the room for bound newspa- 
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pers). Repositories are here provided for folios of the largest sizes 
the books lie upon rollers and slide from right to left, so that any 
injury to the binding is avoided. This is no very excellent although 
costly apparatus, especially used in case of valuable works upon art, 
in which the library is not poor, and which are much used. The wires 
for electric lights run inside of the book stacks in protected conduits 
which above are brought out into the aisles and bear the incandescent 
lamps (see figs. 66 to G8). 


ee 





Pri, 07 ih lieners Pulitle Library. ‘ie er nicove. 


Elevators driven by electric POWer Curry the hooks between the 
repositories, ip mn down, fume Inte the recline rocjims of the third 
story. On the southwest side of the ground floor are the rooms from 
which books are sent out to the (5 delivery stations of the city. The 
book stacks-are connected with these rooms by pneumatic tubes of 3 
inches diameter, speaking tubes, and telephone, as well us by two 
service elevators, 

The telephone system of the library is very extensive: 24 rooms can 
be connected with each other, and the head bureaus also. with the city 
system, through a common switch board placed in the central station 
of the building, which must in every cuse be called up. There sre 
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ilso 2) electrically regulated clocks distributed throughout the library. 
The electric lighting and all other electric applianves require about 25 
miles of wire. 

In the year 1900-1901 (the fiscal year extends from June 1 to May 
$1) there were on hund 272,276 bound volumes and 40.805 unbound 
primphiets, as well as over 6,000 duplicates, The following cotulognes 
were key it up with the rrentest cure: (1) An accession catalowrne with 
running numbers; (2) a shelf catalogue according to 0 special system 
founded on Cutters clussitication, with letters indicating subjects and 
with running numbers according to which the books are arranged 
(the tags are pasted upon the backs): (3) an alphabetical card cata- 
logue of authors, titles, and subjects combined (dictionary catalogue), 
there being two copies of this, one for the use of the emplovees 





Pio. 8 —Chitage Pitdle Lihemiry. Book mocks for follos, Faeh bok [hes by iteel! on pollens, 


and one for the public, in the room adjoining the book room of the 
third story, Each eatulogne is kept in a wooden case with 500 draw- 
ers*that hold nearly SUOL000 cards: SOO000 in each wre already Itt tse, 
The cards for use by the public are perforated and strung on a metal 
rod so secured (in the well-known manner) that the user can not remove 
them, The mitalogue for use by employees is not so contined, Ad] 
the cards in use in American libraries are of a uniform size of 3 by 5 
Inches. In the Chicago Public Library some of the cards are written 
with the pen, some with the typewriter, but many are bought ready 
printed. Printed catalogues, which for the small sum of 3 to 15 cents, 
can be honght in the library itself, and in-all branch stations. are pre- 
pared: for the use of the public,’ 

“Such card catalogue cases are alvo made in America, out of iron, especially toy 
the Art Metal Constroction Company, of Jametown, from which the Dreeden Fer 
logical Museum obtained a snaal) one. 

*In his full report Doctor Meyer gives details of the catalogues and statistics of 
the contents of the library, which are omitted from the present translation. 
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The public library contains books for home reading, reference works, 
periodicals, public documents, and books on the tine and decorative 
arts, the total in 1900 aggregating 258,408 books, 

The present book stacks suffice for 300,000 volumes, but about 
$11,000 is now being spent in constructing additional ones that will 
accommodate 10,000 more, and there is room enough for stacks to 
accommodate 200,000 besides, but if the structure referred to above is 
built over the west court and the rooms now used by the Grand Army 
of the Republic become free to the library, the building nay contain 
2.000.000 volumes. There is, therefore, space available for a long 
period of future growth. 

In the great periodical reading room of the third floor 1,030 current 
periodicals and newspapers are displayed. 

The reference room adjoining is as unrestrictedly accessible as is 
the large hall. It contains, in its wall repositories, dictionaries, ency- 
clopedias, bibliographies, handbooks, etc. (2,000 volumes tn all), that 
the public can use directly without application at the desk. Tt is not 
possible to state how many volumes are here consulted, but it is eer- 
tainly many hundreds of thousands, In LiW0-1901, 121,709 persons 
visited the reading room and used 326,108 volumes which, at their 
request, were given to them from the library. 

In 1900-1901, 1,772,741 books were lent to 79,605 persons, averaging 
4,313 on week days, 284 on Sundays and holidays, the maximum 
being 10,005 on February 24, the minimum 4,424 on September 12. 
DSIXty six per cent of these lent books, 1,164,320. came from 65 branch 
stations in the city. 

More than 4,000,000 volumes, including pamphlets, parts of period- 
icals, and newspapers, are annually used in the Chicago Public Library, 
Tn 100-1001, 1,800,000 were lent out and 600,000 (estimated) were 
used in the library and its six branch reading rooms. The number of 
hooks, periodicals, and newspapers consulted or taken from the open 
shelves, and of which no record was taken, must be estimated at not 
less than 1,600,000, based on the number of daily visitors given above. 

All of this will give an idea of the all-embraciny activity of the 
public library. That so great an organization, which does so much 
good, can not be cheaply maintained is obvious. In 1590-1900 the cost 
of the maintenance, defrayed by the city, was $263,307. There was 
paid out for salaries in 1900-1901 the sum of about $136,000; In Lsva— 
1900 the branch stations cost $23,717 and the fuel $8,065. 

The library has 208 employees, 59 of whom are women, and inelude 
1 librarian, 1 secretary (also treasurer), 3 assistant librarians § heads 
of departments (circulating, delivery stations, reference, binding, read- 
ing room, registry, ordering, patent department), and 110 assistants. 

At the head of this powerful and admirable institution is a board of 
directors. The mayor of Chicago annually names three of these 
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directors, who serve for three years, the appointments being confirmed 
by the city council. The board of directors reorganizes itself yearly, 
chooses its president and vice-president and appoints six committees: 
On the library, administration, delivery stations, buildings and 
grounds, finance, and by-lnws; the secretary of the library acts as 
secretary to the board. Unstinted praise is due these men, who, with 
the active staff of the public library, devote their energies to so great 
a task and solve it in sosnecessful a manner. [am sorry that [am no 
longer young enough to assist in establishing a similar institution in 
Germany. In the public library of Chicago one learns how much we 
have to do in this field, Our schools may be better than those of 
America: of that, however, I am not in a position to judge; but the 
means which we furnish adults, by which they can, without expense 
and without difticult conditions, further educate themselyes, are 
entirely insufficient. We need an intellectual counterpoise for the 
purpose of freeing men from pot-house living and women from back- 
stairs literature. and for thisa free public library of the best type is 4 
powerful lever. ' 

In my account of the Chicago Public Library I have only been able 
to touch upon the principal matters, being obliged to omit many 
interesting and instructive details. 

16, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
[Foinded by John 0. Kockefeller. | 

The University of Chicago was opened in 1592. It possesses a ree- 
tangular piece of ground about 35 acres in extent, 2,075 feet long, $75 
feet wide, covering six city blocks" in the southern part of Chicago, 
between Jackson and Washington parks, distant two-thirds of a mile 
from the former and one-fourth of a mile from the latter, on the Mid- 
way Plaisance, a strip of park that unites thetwo. The original plans 
contemplated the establishment of a great museum, but as the Field 
Columbian Museum arose in the near vicinity, that idea was abandoned 
and, instead of forming a great collection for public exhibition, it con- 
fines itself more to scientific collections for teaching purposes. Those 
at present provided, independent of the collections of the sepanite 
institutions, are displayed in two museums, the Walker Museum and 
the Haskell Oriental Museum. Both were designed, as were all the 
buildings of the university,’ by Henry Ives Cobb, the architect of the 


®Now much more, 1k, 

*T could not give all the study to these that they deserved, and have, in the fol- 
lowing remarks, consulted the annual registers of the onivemity and the annual 
reports of the president, as well as an article by Prof. F. Starr, in Appleton's Popu- 
lor Science Monthly, October, 1807, pp. T4805; also taking from the latter some 
illustrations. During my visit to the university, as | was endeavoring to obtain 
some information at the office, a student heard me, constituted himself as my guide 
and accompanied me everywhere during the whole day, This shows the uncom- 


sm ee 
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building for the Historical Society und of the Newherry Library (see 
p. 459), in the Enelish Gothic st vie, the material being a fine-grained, 
gray sandstone, the treatment being very pleasing and agreeably 
diversified, and, in spite of the avoidance of superfluous decoration. 
not monotonous, 

PALER ER MWESEIM, 


The Walker Museum, named after the donor. is a three-storied 
building that cost about $180,000 and was opened in 1893. It lies 
with its broad sides toward the north and the south, which is unfuvor- 
able to the entire south side, for, asian excess of hebt thus comes from 
that quarter, the lighting of the cnsea would be Improved if some of 
the windows were closed. It is seldom that a museum is too well 





Fig. .—University of Chicana, 





Walker Museum, 


lighted. It occurs here because of the nhirrowness of the window 
piers and from the cireumstance that the principal hall, on the ground 
floor, forms an undivided room, and therefore the light falls into the 
relatively small hull from all four sides, thereby causing annoying 
reflections, The building is fireproof throughout, and is heated bry 
steam from the university plant. The ventilation is insufficient. The 
cases are of wood, with broad frame work and doors that slide Lp? andl 
down; they are primitive, and not dust proof. A practical Arrange 
ment is used for the consultation of maps which are kept in laren 
monly belpinl disposition which characterizes the Americans, and which 1 have 
already pointed out ata former occasion. This obliging gentleman was a peologist, 
i bachelor of science, H. V. Hibbard by name, and I remeber with pleasure and 
gratitude his attentions tome, by which T was saved much time. 
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drawers that run in grooves screwed upon the inner side of the doors 
of the cases. These doors open only far enough to make right angles 
with the case, so that when drawn out the drawer serves os a table, 
The museum contains between 400,000 and 500,000 specimens, and 
is open all day on week days. The collections embrace anthropology, 
geology, geography, mineralogy, petrography, and historical paleon- 
tology (illustration of the succession of the faunas and floras in the 
history of the earth), with many models, casts, maps, photographs, 
ete. Upon the ground floor are exhibits relating to the above-named 
sciences, as well as to Mexican antiquities, Upon the second floor are 
the collections for study (for the most part in drawers), besides work- 





Fra. 7.—University af Chicago, Thretell Oriental Museum, 


rooms, & library, and lecture rooms. On the third floor are the col- 
lections for study in anthropology, with instruments for measuring, 
maps and graphic representations relating to the aborigines, with 
collections from Mexico and Peru, from the pueblos of New Mexico, 
the cliff-dwellers of Colorado, the Moki Indians of Arizona, the 
Aleutes, and the northwestern coast of America, Japan, ete, 

The museum is managed by the professors of the University, with 
a few assistants, 

MARK ELL UOKIESTAL MISEOM, 

The Haskell Oriental Museum is dedicated by the donor to the 
memory of her hushund. It isa three-story building, costing S104),(00, 
and was opened in 1896. At the present time the second floor only is 
devoted to the museum collections, which include « biblical exhibit: 
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one of comparative religion; an Assyrian exhibit, consisting most ly of 
casts, and an Egyptian collection. ‘The objects relating to the Japanese 
Shinto religion should be especially mentioned, as they are very seldom 
seen In other museums. The greatest spuce is devoted to the Nery ptian 
collection, to which new material is constant); being added by the 
Chicago Society of Egyptian Research, founded in 1897. The lighting 
of the rooms is excellent, being more sutisfactory than in the Walker 
Museum, as the building hes with its broad sides to the east and west, 
The remaining stories contain, temporarily, lecture rooms, Seminary 
rooms, library, and the like, but they will later be used for collections. 
The founder established two lectureships at 320.000 for lectures on 
the relations of Christianity to other religions, one series of which is 
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Fig, 7L—University of Chien, Kent Chemical Laboratory, 


delivered annually at the university, the other delivered in alternate 
years in cities of India. In 1890 the subject for the first was Chris- 
tianity and Buddhism in six lectures between August 6 and 29. 

Because of the recent establishment of all the institutions of the 
university it follows that they satisfy the most modern requirements 
and are models of their kind. The buildings are fireproof through- 
out, but with wooden furniture and stair cove rings, as well a= wooden 
door and window casings. which might as well have been avoiled, at 
least in those buildings where there is danger from fire because of the 
kind of work carried on therein. I must confine myself to brief 
notices of these several buildings, accom panied by illustrations, for if 
I were to treat them as fully as they deserve I should far exceed the 
limits set for this report. | 
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The Kent Chemical Laboratory was named for the donor of the 
building. It costabout $240,000, and was opened in 1834. [thas three 
stories. On the ground floor are four lecture rooms, the largest hold- 
ing 21M) persons, a museum, and some workrooms; in the second story 
there are laboratories for advanced students, and a library. In the 
third are laboratories for beginners. I mention, in all cases, only the 
principal rooms. Six private Inboratories are provided for the pro- 
fessors and teachers. For ventilation several fans drive in air of a 
constant temperature below, und one fan expels above, 


WTRREON PHYSICAL LAMORATORYT. 


The Ryerson Physical Laboratory was named by the donor of the 
building in memory of his father. It cost $225,000 and was opened in 





Fic, 72.—University of Chicago, Ryerson Physioa! Laborntory 


184. Tt has four stories, and is of especially heavy and solid construc- 
tion. in order to diminish tremors. The walls are wainscoted with 
marble. and the wall shelves of heavy slate on piers of masonry, In 
the walls and Hoors are a system of ducts and channels, a0 that pipes 
and wires may be laid from one part of the building to another with- 
out difficulty. The heating is automatically regulated according to 
the direct-indirect system. Injurious effects are produced by the 
engines, three dynamos, and workshops in the basement. On the 
ground floor are laboratories for advanced students, mechanical work- 
shops, etc. In the west wing are rooms free from iron devoted to 
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researches in electricity and magnetism. On the second floor there is 
i large general optical and chemical luborntory, a large lecture hall, 
and other rooms. On the third floor is a In horatary for becrinners, 
lecture hall, and other rooms. Here also is provisionally established 
the mathematical and astronomical department of the university, 
The central part of the fourth floor forms a hall for experiments 
requiring a large space. The roof above this is flat and suitable for 
observation in the open sir. 


HULL WoL AI LALA TONE ee, 


The Mull laboratories (tig. 73) are four buildings, erected nC | rig 
to a common plan, connected partly by covered cloisters, and forming 





Fra. 721.—Tnlversity of Chicago, Hull tidlogical (Poyelolorton) and anatomion) elites Qe i 


three sides of a large court, They were given by Miss Helen Culverand 
named if Memory of her uncle, They Were opened in Lsiy, In the 
letter of presentation it was suid that the whole sum of = 1.000 000 
should be devoted “to the increase ind spread of knowledge within 
the field of the biological Sciences,” and that a portion of it should be 
applied for Sst nine an inkane experimental station and a Marine 
laboratory nnd to the regular delivery of popular lectures upon the 
advances of science in sanitation and hygiene. It was alse provided 
that only one-half of the sum should be used for the erection of 
buildings, but that the interest on the other half should be upplied to 
the support of research, inst ruction, and publication, In accordance 
with this plan a zoological, a physiological, an anatomical, and a 
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botanical institute have been built, each specially adapted to its own j 
ends, and it should be particularly mentioned that the architect. has . 
not allowed himself to sacrifiee either space or light to the require- 
ments of the Gothic style. The open side of the court is turned 
toward the center of the University grounds. 
The “full Zoological Lohoratory, shown in tig. T4 on the left, has 
four stories, 130 feet long and 55 feet deep. In the basement there 
is an aquarium, Vivaria, preparators’ workrooms, and the like, as 
well as « room for paleontological material, as paleontology in the 
Chicago University, is distributed in a rational and progressive way = 
among the biological sciences. On the first floor isa museum,a general 
biological library, and the laboratory for beginners. On the second 
floor are only zoological laboratories. Upon the third floor there isa 
laboratory for comparative anatomy and embryology and one for 
cellular biology, as well a8 single zoological workrooms. Upon the 
fourth floor are laboratories for bacteriology,“ us well as rooms for 


paleontology. 

In summer, work is also carried on at the murine biological station 
at Woods Hole, Massachusetts (Marine Biological Laboratory), which 
is allowed the pupil in reckoning his prescribed hours of work, 
although the station is not ranked as belonging to the Chicago Univer- 
sity. The director of the zoological laboratory of the university is 
also director of the Woods Hole station, which is an hour and a half 


Va Duiing xis my visit there were undertaken here extensive researches, begun in the 
early part of 1800, upon the water of the Mississippi, and the [linots and its tributaries, 
ait wast desired to discharge the sewage from Chicago by that route. Up to that 
lime it had been discharged partly through the Chicago River into Lake Michigan, 
which not only changed that river into a reeking sewer but also polluted the pota- 
ble water supply of the city, In spite of the fact that the lake water was pumped 
from the lake, 4 miles away, through subterranean channels, Chicago remained 
nnhealthy, with frequent coaes of typhoid fevers and other diseases. Now, through 
aconal 0) miles long, reaching as far as Lockport, a onien bas been effected with 
the Desplaines River, and through that with the Illinois and the Mississippi, and the 
city thes freed from noxious materials without, it is alleged, injuring the dwellers 
upon the other rivers, as the sewnge is extraordinarily diluted by bringing the 
waiter of the Inke into the canal (11,000 cubic yards a minute, which could be raised 
to 22,000 cubic yards). The question has even arisen whether, through this enor- 
mous withdrawal of water, the level of the Great Lakes will not become permanently 
lowered, #0 that the shipping interests, which are very active, may be injured 
thereby, The canal, which was finished in seven years and opened in 1900, also 
serves for ship transport, It is 175 to S17 feet broad, from 16 to 22 feet doep. It 
cost the city abont $5,000,000, but this was not too high a price to pay for the 
henefit which it wrought. The Hull Bacteriological Laboratory has been especially 
adapted for this task, and has, among other things, already undertaken a great 
nimber of chemical and bacteriological researches in order to prove whether any 
appreciable effect will be produced by the introduction of the diluted sewuge into 
the canal and the great river svetem involved. 

waT Mus 1i—22 
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by rail from Boston, therefore more than a twenty-four hours’ journey 
from Chicago, It is supported by several universities of the United 
States and publishes, among other things, biological lectures of a more 
or less popular character, which are given there, The U. 5S. Fish 
Commission of Washington also has a station at Woods Hole. 

The full Botanical Laboratory, shown at the riglit in he, 74, hos four 
stories, and is 112 feet long and 56 feet wide. The rooms of this 
building are also especially well liehted. The vreonliouse is 75 feet 
long, 35 feet wide, and easily reached by an elevator, It affords Space 
for growing plants under different conditions (tropical, arctic, desert, 
mjuatic) in order to experimentally determine their influence over the 
organism. The temperniture and moisture can be exuetly controlled, 
Underneath, in the fourth story, are rooms chiefly for the study of 
plant physiology, a chemical luboratory, a workshop, and others, In 








Pid, ri.—Univerity of Chicago, Hull biological (zoological and botaniea!) laboratorhes, 


the third story are studied the taxonomy and morphology of crypto- 
gams. In the second story are the great herbarium, an excellent 
library, laboratories, ete, . nnd On the round floor t he lecture roy 
and the large general laboratories for hbeyinners, Parts of the base- 
ment and of the ground floor are temporarily occupied by the printing 
establishment of the university. 

The Hull Physiological Laboratory, seen in fir. 75, has four stories, 
is 112 feet long and 55 feet wide, and is connected with a rreen- 
house for the rearing of insects and plants. Inthe basement are a 
cold-storage room, «a marine aquIrium, & vivarium with excellent 
appointments, a workshop, ete. On the first floor is the laboratory 
for beginners, a lecture room, a photographic room, and galvanometer 
room. In the second story is the large lecture hall, with a practical 
arrangement for lantern projections, the library, an optical room, two 
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dark rooms with heliostat, prisms, ete., for the purpose of studying 
the effects of monochromatic light upon living organisms, étc. In the 
third and fourth stories are laboratories for physiological chemistry, 
vivisection reoms, etc. In the institute special attention is given to 
the study of comparative physiology, and the completeness and excel- 
lence of its appointments for this purpose can not easily be surpassed. 

The /full Anatomical Laboratory has four stories, and is 181 feet 
long and 55 feet wide. The studies here embrace human anatomy, 
histology, histogenesis, microscopic anatomy, embryology, and espe- 
cially neurology and experimental psychology. In the basement ts 
a cold-storage room, a crematory, a bone room, ete. The first story 
is devoted to psychology, with 4 collection of instruments that cost 





Fic. th.—University of Chicugs, Hall Physiologica! Laboratory. 


over $2,000, among which are instruments of Helmholtz, Du Bois- 
Reymond, Ludwig, Hering, Kahne, Ewald, Konig (I cite only a few 
Germans), and many others, and to histology. There is also a photo- 
graphic workroom, etc. In the second story are other rooms for 
histology and neurology, which is here especially cultivated. In the 
third story is a large lecture ball and dissecting rooms for human 
anatomy. In the fourth story is a vivarium and laboratories for special 


research, 
TERED ABTHOSOMICAL DOFPENV ATOR, 


The Yerkes Observatory is situated about 75 miles from Chicago on 
Geneva Lake, Wisconsin, and about 14 miles from Williams Bay, a 
little town on the Inke, It was founded in 1894 by Charles T. Yerkes, 
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ata cost of $30),000 and was opened in 1897, In spite of its vouth 
it has already obtained a world-wide reputation under the direction of 
Prof. G. FE. Hale. As I have not visited it Lean only give a notice 
compiled from various sources, As early as 1899 Charles T. Yerkes 
conferred with Messrs. Harper and Hale concerning its foundation, 
and the latter in 1895 had the plans drawn up. The site was selected 
with care so ns to he as free as possible from disturbances. It is 220 
feet above the lake and 1,300 feet above sea level, About 50 acres of 
woodlnnd wre included in the site. The buildi ng, likewise designed by 
Henry.Ives Cobb, is T-shaped, its principal axis (361 feet) lying east 





Fra, 7i.—OUnivorsity of Chicago. Yerkes Astronomiral Ohserhrabory. 


and west. The dome for the telese: ipe, Which is 75 feet long with an 
objective of 33 inches, is at the western end and is 98 feet in diameter. 
This great telescope* is moved by an electrical apparatus, and the floor 
of the observing room, 82 feet in diameter, can be elevated and is 
movable thr nigh A Fnere of 26 feet by ineans of electrical Ino tors 
(ig. 77) A spect rograph, a photoheliograph, as wellas a stellar and 
a solar spectrograph are attached to it. In the eastern wing, which 
runs north and south, is the heliostat room, 108 feet long and 13 feet 





* Tt was exhibited in Chicago in 189%, and was until up to within a short time the 


largest in existence. One was made for the Paris exposition of 10 having an 


objective 1.25 meters in diameter, and recently an American has offered one to the 


Pope that is still larger, 
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wide. The central body of the building contains a library, a lecture 
room, laboratories, photographic rooms, offices, ete, In the basement: 
also are similar rooms, as well as an excellently equipped workshop. 
The power house is isolated from the observatory. 





Fm, 7.—Universdty of Chicago, The creat telescope at the Yerkes Obeervatory. 


Besides this the university has within its own grounds at Chicago 
a small astronomical observatory for the instruction of beginners, and 
about a mile and a bulf north of it in the citvasecond one, the Kenwood 
Observatory, for the instruction of advanced students in physical and 
practical astronomy and astrophysies, for which tt is completely 


equipped. 
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Since 1898 the library has been temporarily installed in a nonftire- 
proof building,” situated in the northeast corner of the university 
grounds. This is entirely insufficient and extraordinarily crowded, s0 
that the building of u second temporary building was contemplated 
when J. D. Rockefeller, on Christmas eve, 1900, made a preliminary 
donation of $100,000 fora new structure. The university had already, 
in 18M, bought for about $17,000 the Calvary secondhand bookstore 
in Berlin, which was estimated to contain 280,000 volumes and 120,000 
pamphlets, but was indeed much less and not as valuable as was 
expected; and it had alse obtained in 1891 the entire library of the 
Baptist Union Theological Seminary, of Chicago, in 40,000 volumes. 
In 189% the entire number of books possessed by the university 
amounted to 325,000 volumes? and 150,000 pamphlets (estimated), 
71,245 volumes of which were in the 25 departmental libraries of the 
various institutes and seminaries, where, however, they are adminis- 
tered from the central library by a superintendent, an inspector, and 
four assistants. These reference libraries are completely catalogued 
according to authors and partially according to subjects. They con- 
tained in gross, in 1900, the following numbers of volumes: Theology, 
Wa; biology, 7,685; political economy, 6,181; English, 5,482; his- 
tory, 6,433; German, +,920; Latin, 4,415; geology, 4,260; sociology, 
4,703; philosophy, 2,014; romance languages, 2,905; political science, 
2,651; and mathematics, 2,508. 


CCH LECTTRE WALL, 


The Cobb Lecture Hall (tig. 78) was founded in 1892 by S. B. Cobb, 
atm cost of $225,000, A structure for a lecture hall was already in 
process of erection, so that on October L of that year the official open- 
ing of the university was celebrated in it, and it has remained its 
central point. It is 170 feet long, $2 feet wide, and 55 feet high, up to 
the roof. There are 23 lecture halls that hold a total of 8(¥) persons—the 
largest, 78 by 45 feet, holding 400 persons; the second in size, 45 by 33 
fret—besides the offices of the university. It is aboutto be united with 
the central heating plant. 


OTMS ASTM, 

The gymunasiun is a temporary structure that in 1892 was built on 
the north, near the built-up portion of the university grounds, at an 
expense of about $18,000. The portion for men is 220 feet long and 
55 feet wide, the hall 154 feet long by 55 feet wide; 420 lockers serve 
for depositing clothing. There is a running track 440 feet long, laid 
with linoleum. The portion for women is 100 feet long and 55 feet 


a 








* Only 20,000 of the most valuable volumes are stored in a fireproof room, 
Gln TW, 367,442 volomes, 
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wide, of which 55 by 33 feet is devoted to hathrooms, dressing rooms, 
lockers, ete. The women’s portion is to be torn down, as the site is 
assigned to a students’ clubhouse and mess house, A special roo 
serves for the physical examination of students, which is obligatory, 
and also for a library. The university physician not only continually 
supervises the hygienic appointments of all the buildings and the state 
of health of the students who consult. him without charge, but he also 
informs himself especially as to their physical condition for intellectual 
work. Although the appointments of the eymnasium are rool in 
themselves and compare well with those of Germany, yet they are by 
fur unequal to those of Columbia and other American universities, and 
the new building for which A. C. Bartlett has recently given $200,000" 
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Fig. 73.—University of Chirag. (ote Lectiite Mull. 


is anxiously awaited.’ The gymnasium is open week days from 7 a, m. 
to T p. m.3 on Sundays itis closed. Waried gymnasium exercise, one- 
half hour four times a week, is required of all undergradunte students, 
hoth male and female, independently of the athletic games, The 
athletic field adjoins the university grounds on the north and occupies 
un entire block. The organization of the university division of 

«Science, Augnat 2, 1001, pr. Ti, 

bit will be ready for occupancy in October, 1906, The building and equipment 
will cost over £250,000, The building is 200 feet long by 40 feet wide. The awim- 
ming tank i# 60 by 28 feet. A gallery with seate for 200 persons overlooks the water, 
A 12-foot running track, with 13 laps to the mile, extends around the walls, 12 feet 
above the floor. —LiAK. 
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physical culture and athletics isa widely embracing one, correspond- 
ing to the great part which athletic cames play in American univer- 
sities, too great, as appears to me," in comparison with the too slight 
part given to it in Germany. In spite of the considerable receipts of 
the division, amounting to about $35,000, of which about $30,000 
alone were derived from admission fees to the football games, paid 
by the public, there was in 1598-99 » deficit of $250, 


WER WOVRE. 


A central power house for heating and for electrical supply was 
erected as long ago as 1802 alongside the university grounds, separated 
from them by a street. Itis 181 by 138 feet in size. The engines are 
fed by coal oil provided by J. D. Rockefeller, the founder and 
chief supporter of the university. ‘The present house is, however, no 
longer sufficient, and there has been begun the construction ef a new 
larger central power house for electricity, heating, and water, from 
which subterranean conduits will be led to all the buildings of the uni- 
versity, It will be 300 feet long and 50 feet wide at the ground level, 
with a chimney stack 145 feet high, und will include a workshop for 
repairs, It will contain, among other things, an electric crane, for 
handling of coal and the like, that can be moved along the entire 
building." 


PRM TOLER, 


The outer fronts of the four corners of the four southern blocks of 
the university grounds, taken as a whole, are devoted to dormitories. 
Here they stand, isolated, with great lawns that serve as playgrounds, 
the quadrangles in front planted with trees and decorated with beds of 
flowers. Only one portion is now built. There are four such quad- 
rangles—one for women and one for graduate students, and two for 
the undergraduates, The row of houses in fig, 79 represents some of 
the dormitories for male students. On the right hand (near the Cobb 
Lecture Hall, fig. 78) is the north hall, especially for graduate stu- 
dents, and therefore formerly called the graduate dormitory, This 
row of houses corresponds to those seen at the left in Plate 32. Upto 
the present time there have been established four dormitories for men 
and four for women, the former being able to accommodate 2236, the 
latter 220 students, a total of 456, The number of students in the 
university in the year 1899-10) was 1,734 men and 1.449 wollen, a 











“See also A. Bates: The Negative Side of Modern Athletics, Forum, May, 1901, 
pp. 287-297. In the summer of 1900 one of the track teams of Chicago University 
went to Europe in order to take part in the international contests which were held 
in London by the English and in Paris by the French. 

'The new power honse is now ready ( 100%), 


es 
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total of 2.188. and in 1900-1001 there were 5,612, but it should be 
remembered thut the maximum number of resident students at any one 
time during the latter year was only 2.000, 








Fra. 7.—Uini versity of Chicago, Hitehoork Hall, Dormilory for male stoien 

The university builds and manages the dormitories and rents the 
rooms to the stwlents. Within the dormitories there is, however, an 
official superintending organization called the university houses and 
bearing the name of the dormitory, as Snell house, Green house, 
South divinity house, North house, ete. Theterm ‘* house” is generally 





Pia. 8.—Universdty of Chicago, Dormitories for female students 


used for dormitory instead of hall. <All the inmates of a dormitory 
make up such «a house, which has a head appointed by the president 
of the university, a woman in the case of the women’s houses." 





@10n his original report Doctor Meyer gives interesting details in regard to the aocial 
life of the students which are omitted from the present translation. 
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The yearly expenses of maintenance at the University of Chicago 
are officially stated at $287 for a minimum and $655 as a libernl allow- 
ance, $590 ns an average for thirty-six weeks’ work. The honorarium 
for tuition is always the same, $120, the price for Feat and care of room 
varies from $42 to 8225, the board from $100 to 225, laundry from 
#15 to $35, text-books and stationery from S10 to $50. Still one may 
live more cheaply, fora room near the university may be had for $1 a 
week, including heating and lighting, or with board for $4.50, and 
hoard alone in student clubs for $2.75 to $2.50 a week, 

I may also mention that the house of the president of the university 
stands near the southwestern corner of the grounds, therefore near the 
dormitory for women (extreme right of Plate 83). The president holds 
regulur receptions, whereby the social life of the university is kept up. 

As appears from the plin of the huildings of the university prounds 
and their vicinity, which is attached to the annual register, it was the 
intention to line the four blocks originally assigned to the university 
somewhat symmetrically with buildings. 

In the middle transverse zone is the university hall and library,* 
together with the chapel; at the four corners are the dormitories, with 
large rectangular lawns in front of them; in the middle longitudinal 
zone are variously shaped large, ornamental plots; and the remaining 
portions are more or less symmetrically filled with buildings of which 
there were 52 planned in all, Besides some provisional structures and 
the observatory at Lake Geneva, 17 of these have heen completed, 
namely, 2 museums, 6 natural history institutes, 1 lecture hall, § dor- 
mitories; 2] are contemplated or in course of construction, 3 for 
modern, 2 for ancient languages, 1 for geology. 1 additional museum, 
2 additional lecture balls, 7 more dormitories (one in course of con- 
struction), a hall witha library, a dining hall (building), the chapel, the 
gymnasium (building), the power house (building), and finally 14 whose 

special purposes have not yet been determined. In this original 
scheme of buildings, however, there are not included the two northern 
blocks, which, in 1890, Mr. Marshall Field, together with Mr. J. D. 
Rockefeller, presented to the university ata cost of $330,000. But 
after the Rash Medical College,’ that is to say, the medical sehool, 
with nearly 1,000 students, which up to this time, situated in West 
Chicago, has been only externally associated, has begun to settle down 
with the university,© and, further, after the Pedagogical Institute of 
Chicago, funded with $2,000,000, has been transferred to the univer- 
sity, a rapid advance will probably be made in the erection of addi- 


i — 


«This plan has sine beer abandonad. 
* According to Science, Muy 3, 1001, p. 720, 

«Compare also the President's Report 1808-00, p. xix. 

dScience, March 3 and 15, 1001, pp. 400 and 40, 
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tional buildings, if, indeed, this has not already oceurred, for in 
Chicago matters develop so quickly and unexpectedly that descriptions 
frequently fall short of the reality.” 


Teo OF THE UNIVERSITY, 


If we take into account the buildings and installations established, 
ereited from nothing, since 1890, when the university was planned, 
up to 1899, we can only regard with astonishment the “* phenomenally 
rapid growth” of Chicago University, as it is generally spoken of: yet 
those far-seeing men at its head have still greater aims in view which 
they will also attain. 

The University of Chicago is all-embracing in the sense that it seeks 
to compass for both sexes the entire, broad domain of knowledge from 
the elementary school up to induction into independent research. But 
before I attempt to sketch its complicated organization, which differs 
in many points from that of other American universities, it may be 
proper to review its brief and eventful history, expecially with regard 
to certain outside matters." 

A“ University of Chicago” was founded as long agoas 1847, but it 
was obliged in [S86 to close its doors on account of financial difticul- 
ties. It sprang from the bosom of the Baptist Chureh, which also 
again took steps for the founding of a new university. In 1s8ss.J. D. 
Rockefeller, of New York, conferred with Dr. W. R. Hurper, profes- 
sor of Semitic lancnages at Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut, 
in regard to the reestablishment of the university in Chicago, as this 
appeared to him the duty of the Baptist denomination of the country, 
and also entered into communication with the American Baptist Eduen- 


— 


How trie this remark ia may be illustrated hy ‘the fact that sila { Was revisi tig 
my manuecript (in July, 141), D received news from President Harper that corner 
stones for the following boildings had recently been laid: The pres building, a 
donnitory for undergraduates (Hitchcock Hall); the university dining hall, with its 
kitehen; the University tower; the clabhouse for university students, an assembly 
hall (Mandel assembly hall) and the school of education, I also learn from news 
paper notices, that L. Mandel, of Chicago, gave $100,000 for the assembly hall; J. J. 
Mitchell, of Chicago, $50,000 for the tower; the executors of J. Reynolds, in Chicago, 
$80,000 for the clnbhonse, and a great Gcakih man, who wishes to remain anonymons, 
$100,000 for the dining hall, The school of «lication will cost $1,000,000, 

‘Tn 1897 H. Moissan wrote a brief sketch of the University of Chicago, which was 
trinelated and published in the Report of the Commissioner of Education forthe year 
1807-06 (Washington, 1800), 11, pp. 1445-1447. He there relates, among other things, 
that a professor at a university, without any ceremony, presented him from the col- 
lection a plece of fossil wool that pleased him, and that was neither oombensl nor 
catnlogned. He instinctively looked around to see if they were observed. He adda: 
- “Its only in America that one sees ench things." With regard to this I might 
properly say that one will hardly tind anywhere such careful cataloguing ns in the 
American museums, and that if that professor gave him the spectinen he was doubt- 
less authorized to do ga, 
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tion Society, which was founded in Washington in 1888. ‘The result 
of the conferences which the society carried on was that in 1889 
Kockefeller contributed $600,000 as an endowment fund. the income 
only of which could be used for current expenses, and under the con- 
dition that within year 100,000 should be given by other parties for 
the purpose of purchasing land and erecting buildings thereon. This 
condition was fulfilled in 1890, and in addition Marshall Field, of 
Chicago, presented land for half of the site, the other hulf being 
bought for $132,500, altogether three blocks, to which, in ISSl, a 
fourth block was added, costing $150,000, and in 1898 a fifth and sixth 
block, costingy $340,000, toward which Mr. Field again contributed 
$145,000 und Mr. Rockefeller the remainder. The cost of the land 
upgregutes, therefore, up to the present time, over $750,000, 

On September 10, 1890, the University of Chicago was incorporated 
as such by the State of Illinois, its objects. as set forth, being to serve 
for the higher education of both sexes on equnl terms, its man- 
agement being contided to a board of 21 trustees, two-thirds of whom, 
as well us the president of the university, must be members of regru- 
lar Baptist churches, the university to have, however, a purely literary 
and scientific character, and no professorship or place of any kind to 
be dependent upon # religious test, A few days thereafter Mr, Roek- 
efeller again guve, to be invested, $1,000,000, four-fifths of the pro- 
veeds to be used for the general purposes of instruction and one-fifth 
for the theological faculty, and Prof, W. R. Harper was Appointed 
president. The latter. accepted the office on July 1, 1891, and has ever 
since heen the active force of the whole enterprise, as in fact he had 
heen since 1888, constantly umintuining the view that it ought to bea 
real university and not a nominal one, as are so Inminy in the United 
Stites. It was further arranged that the Theological Seminary of the 
Baptist Union in Morgan Purk, Chicago, established since 1860, he 
constituted the theological faculty of the university (divinity school) 
under this condition, among others, that a dormitory costing $100,000 
should be erected for the accommodation, without charge, of the theo- 
logical students, in consideration of which the noudemy of the uniyer- 
sity should he established in the buildings at Morgun Park, With the 
seminary the university also obtained a theological library of 40,000 
volumes, as previously mentioned, 

From January, 1891, to May, 182, there were six bulletins pub- 
lished on the plan of organization of the university which had been 
previously submitted to the criticism of more than 50 American insti- 
tutions for higher education. In 1891 the heirs of the first mayor of 
Chicago, W. B. Ogden, endowed a faculty of natural sciences (Ogden 
Scientitie School) for physics, chemistry, biology, geology, and astron- 
omy. This was under a provision of his will that preseribed that 70 
per cent of his property should be devoted to charitable purposes. 
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Up ft) 1895 $300,000 of this bad been liquidated and $200,000 more are 

seted. In the same yeur occurred the purchase of several hundred 
thousand books and pamphlets comprising the library of the Calvary 
Antiquariat at Berlin. In L802 5. A. Kent, of Chicago, muve $235,000 
for ‘a chemical laboratory, Mr. Rockefeller another endowment of 
$1,000,000, and Mr, Field $100,000 for buildings, under the condition 
that within three months an additional sum that should raise the total 
to $1,000,000 should be secured for the same object from other parties. 
“This was done in Chicago itself; the sum was even exceeded, und many 
complained that they had not been asked to contribute, 5. B. Cobb bad 
given $150,000 especially for a lecture hall; G. C. Walker $180,000 for 
a fireproof museum: M. A. Ryerson $140,000 for « physical laboratory 
(to which he added in 1894 $75,000 more) and $50,000 besides; Mrs, 
N. 5. Foster gave 860,000; Mrs. E. Kelly and Mrs. J. Beecher each 
$50,000, and other ladies $15.40, all for dormitories for women; 
Mrs. A. J. Snell $50,000 for w dormitory for young men students, 
and in addition to this there were 20 leading business men of the city 
who together guaranteed $100,000 in case the required sum was not 
forthcoming. 

In order to show the farsightedness that animated the men of the 
university, I will mention that in June, 1592, when there had already 
been a large staff of teachers appointed, though as yet there was not 
a single student, and when everyone had his hands full with organiza- 
tion and installations, $250 was granted for the American School of 
Classical Studies nt Athens. 

On October 1, 1802, the university was opened to students with a 
ceremony exclusively of a religiots character. Only the lecture hall 
and three dormitories were ready; for everything else rooms had to 
be rented in the neighborhood. Asa slight recognition of the indebt- 
edness which was felt toward Mr. Rockefeller it was voted that the 
words “Founded by John D. Rockefeller” be added to all official 
reports, publications, and correspondence of the university. In the 
same vear this founder gaye still another sum of $1,000,000 as an 
endowment for the compensation of instructors. On January 1, Usha, 
the university had a teaching corps of 172 persons, of whom: there 
were 73 professors (4+ German) and 61 fellows for 5%4 students, nearly 
one-fourth of them being women. In 183-04 o fund anounting to 
$1,000,000 was formed for the general equipment of the university, of 
which Mr. Rockefeller contributed half, M. A. Ryerson, of Chicago, 
$100,000, the remainder coming from various sources, In 184 Mrs, 
C. E. Haskell, of Chicago, established an oriental museum at a cost of 
$100,000, adding $40,000 for lectures on comparative religion, and 
Charles A. Yerkes, of Chicago, founded an observatory with $300,000), 
In 1595 the total number of students was already more than 2,000, 
From 1893 to 1596 Mr. Rockefeller had given for various purposes, 
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besides the bequests already mentioned, $400,000, and in 1895, for the 
fourth time, he made an endowment of $1,000,000, and promised 
$2,000,000 additional in case a like sum was contributed from other 
sources by 1900S and this was also done.? Further, Miss H. Culver, of 
Chicago, in 1895 gave $1,000,000 for biological sciences (see abeve, 
p- 45), and Mrs. A. Hitchcock, of Chicago, gave in 1900 S200,000 for 
a dormitory for young students and the endowment of professorships, 
The gifts in the year 1898-99—the school year runs from July to 
July—reached « total of nearly S750,000, S500,004) of which were 
from Mr. Rockefeller. Besides his $2,000,000 gift which was due 
April 1, 1900, he gave in the same year another 31 (00,000 for capital 
stock and $500,000 for immedinte use, with the desire that $100,000 
of it should be employed for a building for the library and press. In 
all, the university had obtained up to the end of 1900, $13,000,000 
from private subscriptions,® but not a penny from the city, State, or 
General Government; of this amount Mr. Rockefeller alone has given 
0,000,000), and all but $1,000,000 of the remainder he has in a man 
ner incited, in that a condition was attached to his rifts that such 
and such sums must he raised f rom other sources,” In LSin, 








*Converning this transaction the most fantastic statements were published in the 
German papers. Thos, a Berlin piper informed its readers that the university would 
have heen bankrupt had not this som been forthcoming; a Dresden one, on the con- 
trary, sid that President Harper mised it in twelve hours, while he had been four 
and one-half years doing 96, even this being # most astonishing performance. 

"See New York Weekly Trihune, December Uh, 1 Shim), 

© At the decennial celebration held June 18, MO, President Harper said, among 
other things, that while one could see now what it was possible to do with $10,000,000 
to $12,000,000 for the establishment of an institution for higher education, yet before 
half of the new century had olapsed the work! would know What $50,000,000 eould 
do for that purpose, (Chicago Meeord-Herald, Jone 10, 1901, p. 2.) 

@ Besides, Mr. Rockefeller by no means confines his henefactions to the University 
of Chicago, and by his example has perhaps done more than by his uifts them- 
selves Quite recently Andrew Camegic, of Pittsbdrg, has surpased him in gifts 
for educational purposes (see p. 44), crowning these during this year (1001) by 
viving to the four universities of his native land, Scotland, $10,000,000 in order to 
elevate them and to sasist the students. In 102 Carnegie gave the same sum 
for an Institution for Scientific Research in the City of Washington, 1908. John D, 
Rockefeller was bom in [8S0; hie father was already living in the United States. 

Mimging statements are made here and there as to the way in which he 
aquired his wealth (for example by F. de Norvine: Lex Milliardaires Américains, 
Paris, 1900, p. 100 et s09.), but more shrewd than the robber knights of the middle 
ages, fo whom tany of our first families owe their wealth, he tia# certainly not kept 
tp his practices, and it can therefore likewise be snid for him: non olet. In America 
lo-lay a rich man may not keep his money orleave it chiefly to his relatives. Public 
opinion compels him to other methods of disposal. In Boston it is epigrammatically 
said that no one would dare to die without leaving something to Harvard University, 
and a minister in Brooklyn humorously remarked that he would not preach the 
funeral sermon of any rich man until he knew what his will was, It ia unjust to 
inveigh against great fortunes when their possessors support our hospitals, libraries, 
and universities(see The Justification of Wealth in The Nation, LXX, 1900, p. 66). 


- : a “a - ai 
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35,500,000 of the total fund of $13,000,000 were invested, yielding a 
secure nonual income of $210,000, or 29 per cent, toward the payment 
of the total expenditures of $730,000, the students contributing 
$270,000 (87 per cent), while Rockefeller gave $200,000 (25 per cent), 
and the small remainder was derived from various sources, The 
expenditure for salaries of the instructors was, in round sums, $390,000 
(04.7 percent), stipends” $60,000 (8.5 per cent), for printing and publish- 
ing $50,000 (6.8 per cent), for expenses of buildings and grounds 
$85,000) (11.5 por cent), for books $14,000 (1.9 per cent), the remaining 
16.6 per cent for general expenses, 





According to a statement which occupied almost an entire closely printed folio page 
ofthe Chicago Tribune, January 1, 101, p. 17, there was given by private persons in 
the Unite! Stutes in 1800 $80,000,000 for elucational purposes, libraries, museums, 
charitable objects, churches and religious enterprises, aa well as to vities for the pub- 
lie benefit and entertainment, sums under $1,000 not included. In 1000 the total 
was $12,500,000, of which there was applic! to edueational institutions, museums, and 
libraries 410,000,000, Washington University, in St. Louis, obtaining $5,000,000, the 
Carnegie Maseom, in Pittsburg, $5,500,000; the University of Chicago, $2,600,000; 
Clark University, in Worcester, Maz., $2,400,000; Yule University, in New Haven, 
$1,000,000; Brown University, in Providence, $1,000,000; the Cooper Union, in 
New York City (see p. 366), and the University of Syracuse each $590,000; Har- 
vard University, in Gunbridge, $730,000; Drake University, in Des Moines, $530,000; 
Colombia University, in New York, 500,000, and so on. Doring the year 1901, besides 
he donations amounting to $1,300,000 already mentioned, there were known to 
me the following great gifts from Chicago alone: Dr. D. K. Pearsons, who from 
1890 to 1900 had already given $2,500,000, almost wholly for educational objects, in 
eum of from 315,000 to $500,000, disposed during his lifetimeol the remainderof his 
property, amounting to 31,600,000, for the same objects, having c=pecial regard to the 
small colleges of the West, retaining only for himeelf and his wife an annuity of 
0,000; and J. O. Armour, togcther with his mother, gave to the Armour Institute 
(school of enginvering) $1,250,000, after hie father had founded the same with 
24,000,000. According to the American Monthly Review of Reviews, Angust, 101, 
p. 162, the endowments for American ocl legen and tniversities in Jone of this year 
were greater than ever before. Among others, Brown University, in Providence, 
obtained $2,100,000, and Harvard University, in Cambridge, $1,000,000 for ite med- 
ical faculty, “The best of all uses of poblic benefactions is not for charity to the 
poor oraven to the sick and defective, © " © not for loweredneation or religion, 
— but rather for affording the very best opportunities for the highest possible 
training of the very best minds in universities, becanee in training these the whole 
work of church, state, school,and charity * * * js raised toa higher level, and in 
his service all other causes are at the «une time best advanced.” (The Nation, LX X, 
1, p. 220.) This, too, how always Leen the German principle, and to that end the 
governments of single states and the representatives of the people have cherished tha 
universities with the greatest care, eo that in Germany the most and best universities 
arefound. In America this is equght to be attained partly throngh state and partly 
through private universities, and there can be no doubt but that it will aleo be 
attained! there. 

“These are the so-called scholarships and fellowships, the first for junior students, 
the last for thee who have attained the doctorate. They vary from $125 to £440. 
In consideration of this the recipien te have to perform 4 service at the University af 
from one and one-half to two hours daily, 
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In IS-LM") the university had 3,183 students, of which 1,449 were 
women, and in 19WHINN, 3.612 students with 240 teachers and 25 
administrative employees (11 women, 4 with tithe of professor), who 
receive salaries varying from $400 to $7,000. Among the instructors 
were 12 Germans, and 53 had studied in Germany. In 1900-1901 
there were 1,200 lectures, mostly arranged in courses of three months’ 
duration, corresponding to what, as we shall see, is known in Chicago 
University as the quarter system. 

FEMALE STUDENTH, 

The number of female students in Chicago University has increased 
from year to year. In 1882-03 it was 24 per cent; 1893-94, 33 per 
cent, 154-95, 35 per cent; 1595-96, 36 per cent; 1896-97, 37 per 
cent; 1897-05, 38 per cent: 1598-99, 43 per cent; 1899-1900, 45.5 
per cent, in a total of 3,155 students, there being 1,449 females and 
L734 males." The dean of the women says, in the introduction to a 
highly interesting annual report," that in the University of Chicago 
these relations are much more simple than in most other Institutions 
for common instruction, From the beginning each and every one of 
the women has stood on the sume terms os the men: never in the world 
was the work of women as scholars less hampered, and nowhere is it 
easier for women to obtain a university training. The woman student 
on entering the university is subject to the same rules as the man stu- 
dent, proceeds in exactly the same manner in respect to choice of 
studies and business relations and shortly finds herself in elass room. 
laboratory, and library, working side by side with men, and with no 
question as to her right or privilege. 


QUARTER SYSTEM WITHOUT VACATIONS, 


Another essential characteristic feature of the University of Chicago 
is its quarter system almost without vacations, which has introduced 
an entirely new principle into university instruction, which thus con- 
tintes on unbroken. The quarter is the unit of reckoning, as is the 
semester in Germany. The academic year begins on July 1 and is 
divided into four quarters, which begin respectively on the 1st of 
July, October, January, and April, und last twelve weeks, there being 








ain the winter semester of 1900-100) there were at the 2) German universities 
among T4000 students and some 2,000 anditora (summer semester, 1901, 35,552 
muatriculate stulents), 1,020 women, 12 of whom were matriculute and probably 
about one-thint of whom were foreigners (it was only at Jena that no female students 
were allowed, bat they are now admitted—1903), Inthe United States in 1808-99 
there were 100,859 males and 37,505 females who enjoved the higher education, of 
which 15,148 women were at universities and colleges for both sexes, 4,595 at higher 
women's colleges, and 10,866 at such of lower grade, 1,339 at technical schools, 1,750 
nut a echools. (Report of Commissioner of Education, 1898-09, LI, 1900, 
p. 

» President's report for 1897-98 (1900), pp. 110-135. 
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a recess of one week at the end. Each quarter has two equnl terms 
of six weeks. The courses are classified ‘as majors and minors. A 
minor calls for four to five hours of class-room work (or its equiva- 
lent) each week for six weeks; 4 major requires the same for twelve 
weeks. Eight to ten hours work a week is called a double minor 
or double major. The prescribed amount of work for each student is 
three minors, or one major and one minor in each half quarter. One 
major and two minors will also be allowed if it is evident that a stu- 
dent is properly using his time. Naturally the courses in a particular 
science usually last over several terms, six weeks is only the unit, but 
they must be so adjusted that anyone, without disadvantage to him- 
self or the subject, can begin at the beginning of a quarter. 

Each instructor teaches thirty-six weeks during the year, ten hours 
or its equivalent a week. He enjoys a quarter's vacation, and js 
free to choose it whenever it can be arranged, or he may take two 
vacations of six weeks each at different times of the year. If he 
voluntarily teaches according to agreement more than the normal 
amount he can obtain for it either a pro rata in salary (two-thirds the 
usual amount) or an extra vacation (full pro rata), Here, also, the 
custom prevails of allowing a so-called sabbatical year to the professors 
(see p. 367) but under more favorable conditions than are allowed in 
the other universities, Whoever lectures throughout three years of 
forty-eight weeks or six years of forty-two weeks receives a year's 
leave of absence with full pay, 


RELIOIOUS FOUXDATION, 


A third characteristic of the University of Chicago which deserves 
to he mentioned, at least in a comparison that most nearly concerns 
me—namely, that with the German universities—is the religious foun- 
dation which underlies the entire institution. As we have already 
seen, the university owes its origin to the religious feeling of 
J. D. Rockefeller, who regarded it as a duty owed to the Baptist 
Church, of which he was a ember, that something should be done for 
the elevation and instruction of the people, and although he did not 
in the beginning have something grand in view, yet through the influ- 
ence of prominent men he was soon brought to consider it. 

Although the articles of incorporation require that the president 
of the university and 14 of the 91 trustees shall be Baptists, yet it 
was stipulated from the beginning that the university should beara 
purely literary and scientific character, and that no position of any kind 
should be dependent upon a religious test. This has been strictly 
adhered to, and, besides, in 1899 the university congregation, which is 
a governing body composed of over 200 members, meeting quarterly 
or oftener, made the following public LOMnOUNCceMents: 


1. That the principle of the complete freedom of teaching for all . 


KAT wus IS—33 


is 
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and every one has prevailed in the Chicago University since its begin- 
ning as a fundamental proposition, as is shown by the conduct of the 
president and of the trustees and in the actual practice of the presi- 
dent and the professors. 

2, That this principle shall never, neither now nor in the future, be 
put in question. 

3. That it is desirable, in order to be always clear upon this subject, 
that the university, a4 such, should not take part in public affairs and 
that public expressions by the professors relative to public matters 
shall be regarded as personal. 


OMASIZATION OF THE UNIVERSITY. 


It remains to sketch the organization of the university. This is not 
yet fully completed, for it has, as yet, only a theological faculty 
(divinity school), with an annex of an English theological seminary, 
a Scandinavian theological seminary, a philosophical faculty (graduate 
school of arts and literature), and a faculty of natural sciences (Ogden 
Graduate School of Science). There will later be organized, as soon as 
means allow, a law faculty, a medical faculty," a faculty of engineering, 
a technological faculty, a pedagogical faculty’—one for the fine arts 
and one for music. 

The university includes five divisions: (1) The schools, colleges, and 
academies; (2) the university extension; (3) the university libraries, 
laboratories, and museums; (4) the university press; (5) the univer- 
sity affiliations. 

The first division includes the faculties which have just been men- 
tioned (schools), the colleges for art, literature, natural science, com- 
merce, and administration and university college. Each of these 
colleges is again divided, as is usual, intoa junior and 4 senior college. 
Finally, there is the academy in Morgan Park, a secondary school. 

The second division, the university extension, directs the work of 
students who can not attend the daily exercises of the university.“ It 
conducts lectures at places more or less distant from the university 
(lecture study department), study by correspondence (even in foreign 
countries), examinations for outsiders, and the library: that is to say, 
the utilization of the library for students not at the university itself. 











“Recently the whole of Rush Medical College of Chicago has been transferred to 
the university, and part of the medical lectores will be held there. This, then, now 
constitutes the medical faculty, 1908. 

*This faeulty is now constituted by the recent transfer to the university of the 
Chicago Pedagogical Institute, 1903. 

“The English call this extension of tiniversity instruction the People's University, 
for its benefits are open to all, It rightly is regarded as absurd if anyone considers 
that he has ended his education at any definite time, for it can only be ended by 
death. Alexander von Humboldt was not ashamed to attend lectures even when 


anokt man. Imust refrain from giving here a special description of the Chicag 
University Extension. special P - ayo 
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The third division ineludes the general library and all the depart- 
mental libraries, the general and special museums, the laboratories, 
apparatus, and all other material used for instruction. 

The fourth division includes the publications of the university, the 
printing office, the purchase and selling of hooks, appuritus, and other 
means of instruction, as well as the literary exchange. 

The fifth section includes the relations with institutions which, with- 

out belonging organically to the university, have affiliated themselves 
more or less with it. 
_ The officers are the president, the chaplain, the recorder,'the regis- 
trur, the deans, the directors, the professors, and the teachers. They 
are arranged, for the administration of the university, into the uni- 
versity congregation, the senate, the council, seven faculties.“ and six 
university boards, each of these bodies with a prescribed function 
which I will not particularize here. Over all are the 21 trustees, who 
choose from among themselves a president, a vic -president, a treas- 
urer, 1 comptroller, and a secretary. 

The following sciences were, in 1890-1900, tanght in the University 
of Chicago, each constituting a department: Philosophy, pedagogy, 
political economy, political science, history, archeology, sociology, 
anthropology, comparative religion, Semitic languages and literature, 
biblical and Patristic Greek, Sanskrit and Indo-European comparative 
philology, the Greek language and literature, the Latin language 
and literature, the Romance languages and literat ures, the Germanic 
lungunges and literutures, the English language and literature. includ- 
ing rhetoric, literature, mathematics, astronom ¥, physics, chemistry, 
geology, zoolory, anatomy, physiology, neurology, paleontology, 
botany, rhetoric, Old Testament literature and interpretation, New 
Testament literature and interpretation, biblical theology, systematic 
theclogy, church history, homileties, church polity, and pastoral 
duties. At the same time there are 25 seminaries and scientific 
institutes,” 








4 These are not taken in the sense of the faculties at the German universities, The 
seven faculties of the University of Chicago are: (1) the faculty of the Morgan Art 
Academy (elsewhere, instead, the iaculty of the teachers’ keminary is mentioned); 
(2) the faculty of university extension: (3) that of junior colleges: (4) that of senige 
colleges; (5) that of the graduate school of arts andl literature; (4) that of the Coden 
(graduate) School of Scienve; (7) that of the divinity school. Only the three last 
cormespond to frenlties in the German sense, 

‘Administrative board of the university press; administrative board of the uni- 
Verity libraries, laboratories, and museums: administrative bard of the university 
affiliation; administrative board of physical culture and uthletics: administrative 
board of student organizations, publications, and exhibitions: »dministrative board 
oF the recommendation of teachers. 

“In Leipsic there are 4, of which, however, 16 are in the medical faculty which 
is just about to be established in Chicago, 
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As characteristic of the University of Chicago, there deserves to be 
mentioned the secondary school connected therewith (university acad- 
emy in Morgan Park.) It was opened in 1892 in the former theological 
seminary that was merged with the university, and, like all the see- 
ondary schools of the United States, was for both sexes. Recently, 
however, girls have been exeluded because the pupils all live in the 
- house itself and not, as in many other secondary schools, in their 
families.“ The school is about 7) miles distant from the university, 
and consists of a row of buildings, a library with 5,000 volumes, dor- 
mitories for 170 pupils, ete, The academy is attended for from four 
to five years, preparation for college being thus attained. The 
instruction includes Latin, Greek, French, German, mathematics, 
history, physics, chemistry, botany, and geography. This secondary 
school belongs to the pedagogical department, as does also an clemen- 
tary school situated near the university, which accommodates 100 
children of an age from 4 to 14 years, and costs $18,000 annually. 
These are considered as necessary for the pedagogical department, and 
are, so to speak, laboratories in which problems of elementary and 
secondary education are to be worked out. ** No work can commend 
itself more heartily to the attention of the investigator than the study 
of the growth and development of the mind of the child, and the adap- 
tation of educational theories to such growth.” A similar establish- 
ment on a larger scale has recently been organized at the Columbia 
University in New York, and at the Chicago University there has 
recently been laid the cornerstone of a school of education for which 
$1,000,000 are available, and which will contain an elementary school 
for kindergarten instruction and for instruction in beginnings, a see- 
ondary school (academy) provided with a manual training school, and 
a normal school, 

UNIV MEEITY EXTENSION, 


The university extension concerns itself chiefly with lectures in 
Chicago and in neighborhoods more or less remote, on philoso- 
phy, pedagogies, political economy, history, sociology, anthropology, 
Semitic languages and literntures, Greek language and literature, 
Romance languages and literatures, English language and literature, 
astronomy, geology, zoology, neurology, botany, music, art, Old and 
New Testament literature and interpretation, and in this the director of 
the art institute and employees of the Field Columbian Museum take 
part; these also are docents in the university. In 1898-99 there were 
125 such courses held. Besides this, the university extension gives 

















® There are many secondary schools in the United States in which pupils of both 
Pete in gees itself. These are the a-called boarding echools. 
ee Cotumbin Onirersity Quarterly, III, pp. 243-246, 1001, The New Horace 
Mann School, by §. T. Dutton, 
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instruction by means of correspondence in the above-named sciences, 
as well as in theological seminary work, for such as have not attended 
any college. In 1898-99 1,049 persons availed themselyes of such 
correspondence courses. It has heen shown that many of the best 
students of the university have been brought to the university by 
means of correspondence. study, and that many of the best students 
have been carried along in this way while necessarily absent from the 
university, 
CXIVERSITY AFFILIATION, 

The university permits certain institutions to affiliate themselyes 
with it in order, through their influence, to favorably affect primary 
and secondary schools, as well as colleges, with a view to raising them 
ton higher level. This affiliation oceurs in four forms—organie mem- 
bership in the university, semiorganic union with the university, alli- 
ance between the university and completely independent institutions, 
and tentative affiliation, 

CSIVERITY PRESS. 


The publishing division of the university deserves special mention, 
especially as it is destined to great development. Quite recently the cor- 
ner stone of a new building for its use has been laid.“ The University 
Press consists of four departments: Publications (offices now estah- 
lished in the botanical laboratory building); printing (now established 
in the gymnasium); purchase of books and apparatus for the entire 
university, entirely done through this office, and bookstore and 
stationery for students and teachers (now established in Cobb lecture 
hall). The following are regularly published: The Annual Repister, 
& comprehensive annual publication in quarto, which gives much infor- 
mation concerning the university; The President's Report, an annual 
publication in quarto; The University Record, a weekly paper; Cir- 
cular of Information of the Graduate Schools and Colleges in the 
Departments of Arts, Literature, and Science; Cireular of Infor- 
mation of the Divinity School: University Handbook: Circulars of 
Information of the University Extension Division: ‘tlendar of the 
Morgun Park Academy; Departmental Programmes. The following 
periodicals: Journal of Political Economy (quarterly); American 
Journal of Sociology (bimonthly); American Journal of Semitic 
Languages and Literatures (quarterly); Biblical World (monthly); 
Astrophysical Journal (10 numbers per year); Journal of Geology 
(bimonthly); School Review (10 numbers per year); Elementary School 
Record (monthly); Botanical Gazette (monthly); American Journal of 
Theology (quarterly), Besides there are the following, which appear 
from time to time: Contributions to Philosophy (I-IV); Economie 
Studies (I-[V); Studies in Political Science (I-I1]); Studies in Class- 
a” Row seady. 1008 
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ieal Philology (I-V); Germanie Studies (I-11); English Studies (1); 
Physiological Archives (I); Anthropological Bulletins (1-11]).* In 
1898-99 there were expended for these about $41,000, about $6,500 of 
which was for salaries. In the printing office there were 20 to 40 
typesetters employed, but the forms were sometimes printed outside. 
Besides the above-named ofticial publications, the printing office also 
issued in 1898-99: Proceedings of the National Educational Associa- 
tion; Fifth Herbart Year-Book: Smith: Chemistry Outlines; Report 
of the New England Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools; 
Report of the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools; Proceedings of the Southern State Association; S. W. 
Burnham: Catalogue of Double Stars, 1 (publication of the Yerkes 
Observatory): J. Dewey: School and Society (already in its $d edi- 
tion): Manual Training Magazine. In the book and stationery store 
there were sold in 1898—99 articles to the value of about 389,000. It 
isan unusually convenient arrangement for the professors and students 
that they can enjoy, within the university itself, a well-assorted book- 
store, where they also receive a considerable discount. 


CONCLUSION. 


As I stood one beautiful clear evening in Indian summer upon the 
tower of the lofty Masonic Temple of Chicago, fanned by soft breezes, 
ny glance swept far to the eastward over the unlimited expanse of 
smiling Lake Michigan, overarched by the blue heavens; on the west, 
however, the dark red sun laboriously struggled through the unsightly 
vapor that poured from the smoking, steaming Babel, from the mil- 
lion-mouthed monster of a city, a hell—yet looking out upon a 
seductive paradise! 

“Chicago is the young giant among the cities of the earth, and is 
only at the threshold of its destiny,” says a recent English observer. 
We hope that during the coming years there will be removed from 
the way many of the stumbling blocks that we all very well know 
still exist to-duy in this new and unequally developed city; but 
Chicago sixty years ago was only a prairie, with a few thousand men 
on it,” so wrote to me recently one of my friends from there. 

In the description of the institutions which has filled the previous 
pages T could do justice to only a portion of the intellectual life of 
this city, perhaps the most interesting one of the whole earth, espe- 
cially because of its great contrasts; for to me the view from the lofty 
building appeared symbolical, and most interesting for a further rea- 
son—becanuse so much is still to be expected from its development more 
than from any other city—that it promises to become one of the future 





Ther ar lm published Ly the sents: The Thierniy Weel and the Gp nd 
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“wonders of the world.” The germs for this can be seen shooting 
up everywhere, 

Many things l have been unnble to include within the scope of my 
studies. Among these are the technical schools (Armour Institute and 
Mechanics’ Institute), the medical schools, the hospitals, the city hall 
and county court-house, and others, ‘The last named, double building, 
cost $5,000,000, and certainly offers much that is instructive in many 
ways as regards museum interests, as do, for example, the correspond- 
ing buildings in Boston, which | hope to beable to describe. Recently 
Mr. J. E. DuBois, from Dubois, in Pennsylvania, gave $1,000,000 
for a Chicago medical school of homeopathic practices, with a hos- 
pital, which led me to lament that this large sum was not applied to 
efforts more scientific’in character than those of homceopathy. I 
mention this in order to show how all possible interests find there a 
ready advocate. Perhaps there had deserved to be included In my 
report a description of a building like the ** Monadnock” (named fora 
mountain in New Hampshire about 3,200 feet high), which is only 
400 feet long and 70 feet wide, but is seventeen stories highand contains 
1,200 business offices, with 6,000 persons constantly employed therein.” 
It constitutes, by itself, a postal district with 14 employees, who daily 
handle 45,0400 pieces of mail and sell stamps amounting to $2,000, 

Although not in this connection, I might, however, in order to illus- 
trate the specially developed talent of the Chicagoans for organization, 
as is shown in the incredibly rapid establishment of their museums, 
libraries, and universities, mention one interesting installation among 
many others, namely, that of the city railway. 

Chicago, the city of so many technical surprises, possesses «a very remarkable 
arrangement of its city railways. From a center where almost the entire bosiness 
life is crowded together in {-etory houses within « space of afew square miles, there 
nidiate toward the south, the north, the southweet and the west, four great electric 
lines, elevated on iron viaducts, exch 10 to 15 milew long. On the eastern side the 
business portion of Chicago 44 limitel, as is well known, by Lake Michigan. The 
uniting member and turning place for all the elevated lines, giving at the same time 
an opportunity of transier from one line to another, and yet constituting a line by 
itself, is the #o-called Union Loop in the center of Chicago, perhape the most remark- 
able and most fraynented plece of railway in the world. The loop is a double-track 
Vinduct about 2 miles long, that surrounds a rectangular area of a portion of the 
chessboard-like blocks of the business center, The area is five blocks wide and 
seven blocks long, and ite seven stations are so arranged that from any point in the 
business Genter it will tuke not more than three minutes to reach the nearest one. 
In this way it is posible to reach a railway going in any direction, for the traina of 
all four of the elevated roads, as soon as they get to the business part of the city, 
Hitiet pause over the loop and stop at its eleven stations before they can again come to 
their own line and pass out toward the esnburbe, The travel on this loop is enor- 


“Life in such « colossus is depicted by H. B. Fuller in his readable romance, The 
Cliff Dwellers, which ot the time created so unplenzint a sensation in Chicago, 
because in it the anthor unsparingly exposed some of the dark sides of social life 
among the swarming millions of the city. 
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mous. Onan average day there are 1,000 trains or 4,000 curs used, and during the 
busy hours of the day there are always 30 trains at atime upon this short line, 
indeed on special occasions, caused by excessive crowding, the tracks of the loop ars 
literally covers] with trains; they often rin at intervals of less than one minute 
apart. Althongh the loop is provided with a double trick yet all the trains go in 
the same direction; the lines that join the loop at three of its fonr corners are dis- 
triboted upon the two tracks, according to their frequency. In the first 14 months 
after it was established this remarkable railway was used by 80,000,000 of passengers, 
The great business houses situated near the stations have already begun to build 
Hairways from their second stories connecting directly with the gallery of the station 
in onder to spare their visitors the trouble of descending into the «treet. Ateach 
station there is alto a special stairway for the trains of each line and a reserved space 
la Tailed off along the track, so that the loop may really be said to have 44 stations, 
The whole loop might properly be considered a+ a single gigantic terminal station 
for all four elevated roads, and as the grandest efort hitherto made to unite several 
railway lines in a single center, (Newspaper notice). 

In conclusion I will name a few of the scientific, literary, and art 
associations of Chicago, as far as I heard of them, as these characterize 
the intellectual life of the city: Chicago Astronomical Society, Hum- 
boldt Club, Illinois Audubon Society, Audubon Club, Entomological 
Society, Mycological Society, Polytechnical Society of Chicago, West- 
ern Society of Engineers, Literary Club, Ravenswood Historical 
Society, Chicago Society of Egyptian Research, Altura Library Asso- 
elation, Chicago Library Club, Bibliographical Society, Book Club, 
Central Art Association of America, Chicago Art Association, Art Stu- 
dents’ League of Chicago, Society of Western Artists, Illinois Chapter 
of the American Institute of Architects, Chicago Architectural Club, 
Chicago Ceramic Association, Altura Ceramic Art Club. These, how- 
ever, by no means exhaust the list of such societies. 


B.—NOTES ON SOME EUROPEAN MUSEUMS AND KINDRED 
INSTITUTIONS. * 


INTRODUCTION. 


After visiting, during the autumn of 1899, some of the museums 
and libraries of the eastern section of the United States, concerning 
which I made « partial report, it seemed to me desirable to revisit 
some of the principal museums of Europe, and to examine others for 
the first time, in order to have a just measure for estimation of the 
Anierican establishments, which profoundly impressed me. ‘The yen- 
eral direction of the Royal Collections of Art and Science in Dresden 
also commissioned me to do this in view of the proposed, though 











4 Translation of her einige curopdische Museen und verwandte Inatitute-Reiseer- 
fahrungen yon Dr. A. B. Meyer. Verlag von BR. Friedlander & Sohn in Berlin, 
Te. Abhandiongen und Berichte of the Koyal Zoological and Anthropologico- 

th hical Museum at Dresden, X, 1902-3, No. 1. 
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recently deferred, erection of a new museum building in Dresden, and 
T now report on the result of my observations. 

I vould not, in the ease of cities like London and Paris, undertake 
to make as detailed a reportas I attempted for New York and Chicago, 
and as I hope to do for Washington, Philadelphia, and Boston (includ- 
ing Cambridge), for that would require much more time than I had at 
my disposal. ‘There is, indeed, no necessity for this, for the museums 
and allied institutions of London and Paris are known to every one 
who has to do with museum administration. I could only endeavor 
to discuss what is new and worthy of imitation there, and what would 
be valuable for solving our problem in Dresden. | 

Although probably noone willtake exceptions tomy noting the good 
features that I tind, yet in case of blame some one is certain to say that 
“those who live in glass houses should not throw stones.” Of course 
Tam aware of the inadequacy of my own efforts, and I know that in 
many instances the deficiencies are to a greater extent the fault of the 
circumstances than of the persons, for one individual has little con- 
trol of the many combinations on which the historical development of 
museums and similar institutions depend. It is rare, at least in 
Europe, though possible in America, that anyone has an opportunity 
to commence at the beginning and build up an establishment from the 
foundation. My censure, therefore, can not and will not be personal, 
but will deal rather with the conditions that are beyond the control of 
the individual. Lf Lam blamed for recounting my experiences princi- 
pally in the form of personal impressions, the reader may be assured 
that I do so only for the purpose of allowing others to share them, for 
which purpose I can not avoid the subjective method of statement. 

The arrangement indicates the course of my travels during Septem- 
ber und October, 1901, 

Photographs were in most cases difficult to obtain, and my illus- 
trations are consequently not uniformly distributed, and in some cases 
unsatisfactory. To the gentlemen who were so good as to place orig- 
inals at my disposal, and who were in other ways of much assistance to 
me, I here nuke acknowledgment of my sincere obligations. 


¥.—LONDON. 
17, MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY, 


DEFARTMEST OF BHITIRIT MUSEUM, CROMWELL ROAD, «. w. 


In its contents the Natural History Museum in London Lnquestion- 
ably occupies the first place among all such museums of the world. 
The portion to which the public is admitted is unustially extensive and 
is open daily from morning untilevening. ‘The visitors are not counted 
by turnstiles and the numbers published annually are consequently not 
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exact, The total for 1900 was 485.288." One is not compelled to 
check canes, etc., though this cun be done without charge. There are 
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very few seats for visitors. There is a restaurant in which one can 
dine at a reasonable price. 
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The architect was A. Waterhouse Plate 33 shows the exterior of 
the building, figs. SLand $2 the ground plans, The interior is impractical 
and disagreeable, Even the officials have positively expressed them- 
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selves concerning both of these defects, and are certain! ¥ the best judges 
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“The construction extended from 1878 to 1880, In 1838 the installation ad the 
collections, which were formerly in the British Museum (Great Russell street), was 
completed. The building is 675 feet long and has two towers 100 feet high, while 
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of the firstone, The very high entrance hall (Plate 34) appears to me to 
be too churchlike and empty. That it looks very dingy is, of course, 
due first of all to the London atmosphere, but perhaps also it is due to 
the character of the building materials and the yellow color, being of 
terra cotta, ornamented with animal representations in high relief,¢ 
The side galleries with skylights (fig. 83) give somewhat the impression 
of factory rooms. The installation is in some respects excellent, but 
in muiny cases is capable of improvement, notwithstanding the fact that 
enormous sums haye been expended on it. Some groups of birds, for 
example, cost ns much as $250 or more. Rather too much has bee 
done in this respect to the greater neglect of other things. The cases 
are of mahogany, clumsy and unprepossessing; some of the back- 
grounds are green. The labels have been prepared with much care 
and taste. The arrangements for lighting are in part deficient. An 
anthropological gallery has recently been installed, which promises in 
time to be very attractive, but otherwise there has been but little 
general change in the twelve years since I last visited the museum. 
The number of visitors on the three occasions when I was at the museu: 
was not great, and one can scarcely feel that there is justification ft 
exposing these valuable collections to the light from morning til 
evening, when it is evident that they will be ruined thereby. If the 
shades are drawn, however, it becomes so dark that one can see but 
little, Everywhere in England the collections are exhibited during 
the entire day, and it is said that this custom must continue, for other- 
wise the money for expenses will not he forthcoming. 1 think, how- 
ever, that this is an error. If the officials themselves were only 
convinced that the collections intrusted to their keeping are really 
being injured they would be able to impress this fact upon the trus- 
tees, but they fail to consider the subject, or at any rate have neglected 
it until very recently. The public would soon become accustomed to 
shorter hours of opening if there were some way of making them gen- 
erally known. This is not the case now, everyone knowing that he 
can gain admittance from morning until evening, 

There are no double windows, these always being omitted in English 
museums, There is no necessity for them, however, for no annoy-_ 








this large entrance hall is 170 feet long, ') feet wide, and 72 feet high. Reguridling 
the style the architect says (General Guide to the British Museum, Natural History, 
TS88, p. 12) that it is “earlier Rotuanesque, which prevailed largely in Lombardy 
and the Rhineland from the tenth century to the end of the twelfth eentury."" 

The architect says (Guide to the Museum, p- 14): The Musenom is the largest, if 
not indeed the only modern building in which terra cotta hae been exclusively teed 
for external facades and interior wall surfaces, including all the varied decorntion 
which this involves. On the western side of the building, where it is intended that 
the zoological collection shall be placed, the ornamentation of the terra cotta (which 
will be found very varied both within and without the building) has been based 
exclusively on living organisms. On the east side, where geology and paleontology 
find a home, the terra-cotta ornamentation has been derived from extinct épevimens, 


Report of U.S. National Museum, 1905.—Mepar. Plate 94. 
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ance is caused by frost and melting ice. In most respects the climate 
is milder than with us, though single windows are found also in many 
other European museums as well as in the large museums of the 
United States, where the winters are very cold, In the newly-con- 
structed Natural History Museum in Brussels, however (see p. 597), I 
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Pic, S.—Museum of Natural History London Sidi gallery cOntiining frei] reptiles Skeleton of an 
ipiatiion in the foreerounil. 


found double windows with a very considerable Spice between the tro 
lights, The Director was of the opinion that the great hall ($4 by 30 
metors) could not be heated without the double windows. [ do not 
share this opinion, for in the present day any room can be well heated. 
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and moreover, double windows are just as likely to become frosted. 
These are not, therefore, necessary in a new building, unless we prefer 
them because the movement of air and consequently of dust can be 
diminished by their use, and because the dust from the street is less 
likely to enter, except when, as we shall see below, the windows are 
closely secured and dust-free air is brought in through other openings. 

The museum can not be said to be entirely fireproof. Much stper- 
fluous wool is used, and the location of the heating apparatus is 
unfavorable. 

The museum has four departments—zoology, geology, mineralogy, 
ind botany, Its annual expenditure is about $250,000, Each depart- 
ment has a keeper who receives from $3,500 to $4,000, and there are 
assistant keepers with salaries of $2,400 to $3,200: ussistants of the 
first class, with salurics ranging from $1,500) to $2,500, and of the 
second class, from S760 to $1,500, 

Special mention should be made of the publication by the museum, 
at its own cost, of systematic descriptive catalogues aggregating con- 
siderably more than 200 volumes, with thousands of illustrations. In 
this undertaking the British Museum is preeminent and by it has put 
deeply in its debt every student of natural science, It excels all other 
museums of the earth so markedly in this respect that they sink into 
insignificance by comparison. It would be useless even to attempt to 
compete with England in this regard. These catalogues are not only 
catalogues of the collections of the museum, but monographs in which 
all known species are described, whether they are represented in the 
museum ornot. There is, however, little that is lacking in the collec- 
tions of the British Museum, for, as has already been said, no col- 
lections in the world can be compared with them in completeness. It 
is notimy purpose here to describe in detail this famous collection. 
The most notable exhibits are, perhaps, those in the mineralogical and 
paleontological departments, and in the so-called ** Index Museum™ 
of the main hall, which serves as an introduction to zoology and is an 
original creation of the former director, Sir William Flower. Many 
museums have endeavored to imitate this feature to some extent. 
The catalogues mentioned are distributed liberally. 


18, BRITIEH MUSEUM. 
(Viren! Russell street, Blocnrsbary, | 


In the British Museum on this oceasion I confined my «attention 
chiefly to the ethnographic collection. It contains many valuable old 
specimens, but has not kept pace with its sister collections. While 
Berlin has since the seventies built up an ethnographical collection 
which is scarcely to be surpassed, and good collections have been 
brought together in many cities of Europe and America, London has 
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made litth: progress in the latter half of the last century. The former 
director, Sir Augustus Franks, a man of European reputation, and 
during the time of bis administration (1860 to 1550), the best authority 
on ethnographical matters—one might say the teacher of the older gen- 
eration of ethnographers—gave in the latter part of his life less atten- 
tion to the broader problems of ethnography. However, on account 
of the world-wide rule of the English Government, it is naturally and 
must continue to be the task of the British Museum to lead in eth- 
nography, since that museum has greater opportunities than any 
other. This collection nevertheless has not made much progress, 
and the contents of the ethnographical department of the British 
Museum make no better showing thun many of the continental 
mttseums, not to mention the Berlin collection, In this stepmotherly 
treatment of ethnography the British Museum does not set a good 
example to the other museums throughout that country, while the 
Berlin Museum, for example, has had and continues to have a fruitful 
influence throughout the whole of Germany. In London the antiqui- 
ties resulting from the English explorations in the Pacitic Ocean (the 
British Museum was established in 1753) are, however, still unex- 
celled. The arrangement, classification, and labeling leave something 
to be desired. The exhibits in halls lighted from above are crowded 
and not pleasing. 

In this respect England has allowed herself to be surpassed, but this 
fault may be found with all of her ethnographic collections, excepting 
that at Oxford (see p. 533). 

While much has been generally done in the British Museum in the 
way of explanatory labeling, this can not be said of the ceramic col- 
lection, which, however, still excels in that respect some of the conti- 
nental collections. 

The famons library of the British Museum, although it possesses 
such magnificent features, can not as a building or in many of its 
installations and contrivances compare with the new American libraries. 
It requires, for example, from a half to three-quarters of an hour to 
obtain a book, and, besides, the facilities for reading are not entirely 
convenient. Books are not allowed to be taken home. The printed 
catalogues, on the other hand, are unequaled, being—considering the 
riches of the collections, for the most part bibliographies, while they 
contain also «a large number of cross references—admirable works, 
G. A. Criiwell® calls them “*a milestone in the history of catalogue 
making.” In 1875, the manuscript catalogue having increased to 2.000 
volumes and being too unhandy and cumbrous for use, its printing 
was undertaken, and was completed in twenty years, from 1881 to 
1), about 44) quarto parts at a price of $450. The increase, how- 
ever, is 30 extraordinary that the printing has been continued, and 
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there has been published, for example, a three-volume subject catalogue 
in octavo, embracing the additions from 1880 to 1805, comprising over 
120,000 works. “The library receives all volumes copyrighted in Great 
Britain and Ireland and in the British colonies, and expends about 
$50,000 yearly ench for purchases and for binding. As to the number 
of volumes erroneous reports are generally circulated. It is claimed 
thatthe National Library in Paris is the largest, with 3,000,000 volumes: 
then follows the British Museum, with over 2,000,000; then the Berlin 
Koyal Library, with 1,000,000. As a mutter of fact the British Museum 
is the richest, with from four to five millions, of which perhaps half 
a million are periodicals that occupy 12 straight miles and embrace 
over SUNM) different journals (exclusive of newspapers), in which 
respect no other library in the world even approximately approaches 
it. In wealth of books, therefore, the library of the British Museum 
in London is unequaled, though the number of readers iz compara- 
tively small—in 1800, 188,454." 

The total number of visitors to the British Musenm in LOO0 wis 
Gsi,240 persons, of which 43.592 came on Sundays." 


Iv. OTHER LONDON MUSEUMS. 
MOREDUM OF THE ROTAL COLLEGE oF BUMIKOKS OF EXGLANT. 


This famous museum of comparative anatomy, whose directors in 
recent times bave been, in succession, Owen and F lower, can perhaps 
be regarded as the best natural-science museum in the world, even 
though it does not entirely correspond to the modern standard. It 
consists of a series of large halls with skylights and two or three gral- 
leries one above the other (Plate 35 represents one of these halls). On 
account of this arrangement the light is sometimes insufficient; there 
are corners and spaces underneath the galleries which are completely 
dark, and the reflection from the glass desk cases in the galleries is. 
Very annoying. The general effect, however, is noble and beautiful, 
Much stress is laid upon the admirable method of installation, though 
it does not always in every respect represent the highest advances, 
The anthropological collection is, in particular, not so carefully and 
scientifically installed as far-reaching demands would necessitate, and 
the whole museum could he kept much cleaner, There is, however, 
not a sufficient labor force for this purpose, 

Although the disadvantage of high halls and galleries lighted from 
above was known, in order not to depart from the uniform plan of the 
interior of the museum a similar large hall bas lately been added. 
The cabinets and cases are. as is almost uniformly the case in England, 
constructed of mahogany—antiquated and clumsy, and not dust proof, 


oe 


# in 1900, 198,566; in 1901, 200,045, © In HL, 718,614, of which on Sundays 48,895, 


Plate 35. 
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The soot from the air of the city does not penetrate too much into the 
building, since, with the exception of the skylights, there are no win- 
dows in the balls; « double glass roof, moreover, offers considerable 
protection. The ventilation arrangements are primitive. 

The library comprises 50,004) volumes and does not incorporate any 
books relating to systematic zoology, There is a card catalogue 
arminged by authors and subjects. 

The collections contain upward of 11,000 comparative-anatomy 
preparations, among them upward of 3,700 fossil and nearly 2,700 
pathologico-anatomical, Excellent printed catalogues concerning 
them are published, among others a Descriptive Catalogue of the 
Osteological Series contained in the Museum of the Royal College of 
Surgeons of England (2 vols., London, 1553, quarto, xlv, $14 pp.); 
a Catalogue of the Specimens illustrating the Osteology and Dentition 
of Vertebrated Animals, recent and extinet, contained in the Museum 
of the Koval College of Surgeons of England, I-II[ (London, 1879-1591, 
octave, Ixvil, 1036 pp.); a Deseriptive Catalogue of the Teratological 
Series in the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons of England 
(London, 1803, octavo, xxiii, 192 pp). The collection is, first of all, 
scientific, and as such is a true ornament to the nation. 

The illustration given is reproduced from the Souvenir of the Cen- 
tenary of the Royal College of Surgeons of England, 1800-1900 (Lon- 
don, 100, quarto, 38 pp.). 





SOUTH KESSISGTOS ORF VICTORIA AND ALERT WUEEUM. 


This famous museum of art and industry is unsuitable asa building, 
the lighting being in some parts very bad and the installation much 
crowded and not well adapted for inspection.” The labeling is 
very good throughout, though the cards are printed in such small type 
that in the insufficient light they are often quite illegible. On the 
other hand, the former India Museum (Indian section), that now 
belongs to it, is installed in a primitive, unsystematic manner, and 
insufficiently labeled, Furthermore, the ethnographic section, part of 
which is very valuable, is not well arranged. The management of the 
oriental art collections, which, with the Indian one just mentioned, are 
now located in the adjacent Imperial Institute (which, intended in the 
first place for collections, is now oceupied by the university), is not 
entirely satisfactory. New halls, however, are now being erected for 
both these large collections. It is impossible for me to do justice to the 
tremendous whole of the South Kensington Museum in the space of 
this report. Besides, it is generally known. Its excessive abundance 
of objects quite oppresses the receptive faculty of the most alert sight- 


a“ The worst posible conception of the mode of arranging museums is exemplified 
at South Kensington."'* W. 8. Jevons, Social Reform, 1883, p, 54. 
SaT uce 1A— 
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seer." This overabundance constitutes an especial vice of museum 
science. Only the best should be readily accessible. Here also the 
collections are damaged by being exposed to daylight (also to electric 
light) from morning until evening, which is the more regrettable since 
a lurge portion of the exhibits are of such a nature as not to endure 
the light at ull. The exposure is, therefore, scarcely justitiable. 

The number of visitors to the museum in 1900 was 846,459, of which 
87,854 came on Sundays, Umbrellas and the like are not deposited 
ut the door. Visitors are ata disadvantage on account of the small 
number of trained attendants. The majority of attendants in nearly 
all English museums are policemen, who are engaged only temporarily. 
One is therefore unable to obtain information of any value concerning 
the collections, and on account of the size of the whole exhibition a 
study of the **guides” and “handbooks” is not to be thought of 
unless one is pursuing a single question. Even if a person wishes, fur 
example, to obtain information about some certain object, it requires 
at least an hour or more, on account of the extent of the collection. 

The annual expenditure for 1897-98 umounted to $420,000, of which 
$70,000 was devoted to the purchase of specimens, $190,000 to sula- 
ries ($60,000 to the policemen), 360000 for cleaning, and $26,000 for 
heating and lighting. Some very instructive data relating to the 
internal affairs of this museum may be found in the second report 
from the select committee on museums of the science and art depart- 
ment, with the proceedings of the committee, ordered by the House 
of Commons to be printed July 29, 1808 (folio, 105 pp.). 


SATIONAL GALLERY, 


The National Gallery, with its famous collection of paintings, lacks 
intimate charm in the style of its building and in the installation of 
the pictures. This is emphasized by the great influx of the general 
public. Umbrellas, ete., are required to be deposited. In L901 it was 
visited by 475,346 persons on 204 free days, besides 35,704 on 30 Sun- 
day afternoons, and 42,177 on Tuesdays and Fridays for an admission 
fee of six pence, making « total of 556,227, (The Dresden Gallery 
had, in 101, 266,263 visitors.) 

SATIONAL (ALLERY OF BRITISH ANTS, OR TATE GALLERY. 

The Tate Gallery is a new building, in classic style, designed by 
5. K.d. Smith and constructed in 1897-1899. I do not regard the 
building, as such, especially noteworthy or well adapted to its pur- 








*"That the South Kensington Museum should have degencrmicl into a vast, 
chaotic omniten-gatherum, without intelligible plan, methodic province, or detinite 
onder, was only to be expected as the ultimate result of this eystem alone,"" T.C. 
Robinson, Nineteenth Century, 1892, p. 1028, 

"For the year 1903, £66,004 has been granted, inclusive of the Bethnal Green 
Miseam, a branch institution. 
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pose. In 1891 there were 185,344 visitors on 206 free days, besides 
#2,015 on 30 Sunday afternoons, and 25,521 on Tuesdays and Fridays 
for an admission fee of six pence; total, 253,270, 


WALLACE COLLECTION, 





This famous collection of paintings and works of art is installed in 
t palace (Hertford House), which, though it has been to some extent 
uapted to its present purpose, yet possesses miny disadvantages as a 
museum. It is one of the greatest attractions of its kind in London. 
It formerly belonged to the Wallace estate, but was later presented to 
the nation. Its value is estimated at $20,000,000," 


ROYAL AOTANXICAL GARDENS. 


The Kew Gardens, the foremost scientific establishment of the world 
in systematic botany, is admirably administered, with an excellent 
musenm of practical botany. 


HOKXIMAN FREE MUwEDM. & 


“The arrangement of the building is as follows: Connected with 
some siniller halls, which are first entered, is a larger one about 108 
by 60 feet and 42 feet high, with skylight, and encircled above with 
a gillery 6 feet § inches broad. These spaces constitute the front 
half of the building, and contain systematically arranged ethno- 
graphical collection, chietly of personal ornaments, which are installed 
in the gallery in cabinets. In the rear half of the building, on the 
ground floor, the ethnographical collection is continued. The hall is 
not provided with any light, and when anyone is admitted it is illumi. 
nated by electric lights. Here the objects are arranged more in a 
geographical order, The second story of the rear building is on 





“For the year Lis, £9,066 has been granted for the adiministration of this fo Ce tT. 

‘Extracts from a report which was placed at my disposal by Dr. 0. Richter, 
nsistint inthe Dresden Ethnographical Museum, who visited the Horniman Museum 
in February, 1902. J did not find time to visit this BEI, On secount of ite dis- 
fance in Forest Hill, From a description by the director, R. Quick, in the Report 
of the Museuins Association, 1900, pages O83 (compare, also, the Horniman Free 
Musenm, in The Studio, XXIV, pp. 196-202, with 5 illustrations, 1001), I note that 
this museum of art and science was built in 1899 by C. BH. Townsend, in free Rennis- 
Boe style, fireproof, of red bricks, with limestone front, in which is introduced acrystal 
Mosiic picture 6 feet longand 11 feet high, after the design of A. Bell. The building 
has a bell tower 33 meters high, which contains a water reservoir for supplying the heat. 
ing apparatus, The museum ia, in ite entirety, about 280 feet long and 65 feet wide. 
The collections were formerly installed in the residence of Mr, F. J. Horniman, who 
had zealously collected them in his travelsaround the world during forty years, and who 
allowed his residence to be torn down to make room for the museum. Sinew LAO) it 
has been open to visitors on three daysin each week. Between 1891 and IS08, when 
it was demolished to make room for the new hoikding, it was visited by 455,591 per- 
sons. Since 1891 the director has issued, annnally, a brief report, with illustrations. 
The library contains 6,000 volumes. Thore are / Officials, The entire enst of main: 
tenance is defrayed by Mr. Horniman. 
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level with the gallery of the front half, and consists of a hall (natural- 
history collections) with a skylight, about 108 by 60 feet and 42 feet 
high, with galleries about it (insects, minerals). 7 

“The main portion of the ethnographical collection is arranged by 
chisses, as in the museum at Oxford (see p. 433). The cases are of 
mahogany, and also black, with panes of plate glass, 8 feet high, 40 
inches broad, and 1 foot 7 inches deep, with sea-green background, 
and similar shelves, which show up the contents very distinctly. The 
labels are printed in black letters on a white ground pasted on a red- 
hordered card. Nearly every specimen has a label. The exhibit is 
very clean, intelligible, and elegant. The entire museum can be lighted 
by electricity, a portion of the lights being supported by brass mount- 
ings in the modern pendant style. In the dark adjoining room are 
Placed apparently such parts of the ethnographical section as could 
not find place in the main hall without injuring its fine general effect, 
or whatever was unsuitable for exhibiting. This room represents 
the storehouse of the exhibition series. Eastern Asia and India are 
especially well represented, but there is also a fine Benin collection 
(see Seventh Annual Report, 1897, pp. 18, 19, Plates 1—v), as also some 
things from New Zealand. 

“In the zoological collection there are three tine animal groups, 
the elk, the walrus, and the polar bear.” 


NRITISH FILE-THEVESTION COMMITTEE 


1 should not omit mentioning an institution, praiseworthy and of 
unusual importance to museums, namely, the British tire-prevention 
committee, which has issued publications since 1898. These may be 
obtained at the offices of the committee (No. 1 Waterloo place, Pall 
Mall, London), The contents of the volumes bear upon the com- 
prehensive functions and purposes of the society, as may be wit- 
nessed by a few of the titles here given: | (ten articles with many 
illustrations, 1808, $2). Fire-resisting floors used in London; Lessons 
from fire and panic; How to build fireproof structures. II (ten arti- 
cles with many illustrations, 1000, $5). Fire tests with unprotected 
columns; Fire tests with floors; Fire tests with cellings. DLT (ten arti- 
cles with many illustrations, 1900, $5). Fire tests with doors: Fire 
tests with purtitions; Fire tests with glass.* The chairman of the 
committee and the publisher of its reports is Architect E. O. Sachs, 
London. 

It will be seen that 1 have treated in the above pages only a small 
portion of the London collections, and that portion only in the most 
cursory manner, 








* There appeared alo in 102 two volumes, with 219 and 226 pages and very many 
plates, under the title Facts on Fire Prevention: ‘The resulta of fire tests conducted 
by the British fir-prevention committee. Edited by Edwin ©. Sachs, architect, 
London. &. 'T. Batsford, 4 High Holborn, 
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¥VL—OXFORD. 


' 99, UNIVERSITY MUSEUM, ETHNOGRAPHICAL DEPARTMENT (PITT 
RIVERS COLLECTION | 

In Oxford, that famous old university town, which I visited first in 
Is7s, the chief attraction for me this time was the famous ethnograph- 
ical collection presented to the Oxford Museum in 1584 by Col, Lane 
Fox (later General Pitt Rivers), who died in 1900. Subsequently 
Colonel Fox founded a new collection in Farnham (Wiltshire), not far 
from Stonehenge, which has become quite as noted, but which. as it 
was too far away for me, 1 did not visit. The ethnographical collec- 
tion is in an annex added in 1887 to the university museum, a modern 





Fill. 44—CUniversity Misemn, Oxfor!. Ethnographiral section, (Pitt Rivers Colloction.) 


gothic structure (1857-1860), I pass over the natural-science collec- 
tions, as I have no special remarks to make regarding them." The 
ethnographical collection, however, 1s distinguished from all other 
similar ethnogr aphical collections in the world by the manne rof its 
installation, 

“Tn all ethnographical museums a geographical classification is 
adopted as the prine ipal basis of armngement, Whereby all objects 
from the SELIG region | grouped togethe iti SVstem obviously 


4 Prof. E. Ray taukeaar of the British Museum, said in 1807 eonoe rning the bile I. 
ing ofthe Oxford University Museum: “Our great university musenm bnilding bs 
simply An obeurcdity, = fe port Pros feud riage Miia fied A sencilion, 1aO7, pp i]s 1 are? ' 
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advantageous from many points of view, and especially to students of 
comparative ethnology, as showing at a glance the condition of culture 
to be found in any tribe, race, or district. Inthe Pitt Rivers Museum, 
on the other hand, the primary basis of classification which is adopted 
and which distinguishes it from other kindred museums. is one like 
that employed in the arrangement of most nitural-history museums, 
the objects being grouped according to their morphological affinities 
and resemblances (as it were), all objects of like form and function being 
brought together into groups, which again are subdivided into smaller 
groups—into genera and species, as one might almost suy.” (See Bal- 
four’s remarks in Report Museums Association, 1897, p.51.) There is 
only one larger natural-history museum that is arranged greographic- 
ally, and that is the Agassiz Museum of Comparative 4oology in Cam- 
bridge, in the United States, which on that account became famous 
during the life of its originator. Its reputation can not now be 
claimed to so great an extent, since, although it is otherwise so 
important in the scientific world, it has not in this éne respect kept 
abreast with the times. There is, however, an example on a small scale 
of geogniphic classification of » zoological collection, which I shall 
mention beyond under Dublin. - It is therefore possible to study in the 
Oxford collection, so to speak, the natural history and the phylogeny 
of the various arts and industries of mankind. To this end Pitt 
Rivers, so far as possible, associated in groups all like objects from 
the various parts of the world in which they oceur, By means of 
such synoptic series, when fairly representative, geographical distri- 
bution of any class of implements, Weapons, ete., may be seen and 
the relative condition and local variations of kindred or similar objects 
may be studied and views formed as to the important question of the 
monagenesis or polygenesis of certain widely distributed arts. The 
probable lines of dispersal where they have upparently emanated from 
one center, may be determined upon incidentally, of course, helping to 
throw light upon the migrations of races themselves. Moreover, by 
arranging the specimens in each group in progressive series—that is, 
hy commencing with those objects which appear to be the most primi- 
five and general in their class, and by leading gradually up to the 
higher and more specialized forms, the developmental history of the 
higher forms may be at any rate suggestively illustrated and material 
he supplied for the study of the growth of culture. We are enabled 
to form some conclusions as to the variations by which progress in any 
given art or industry has step by step been affected.” Tnasmuch as 
the prehistoric status of civilized peoples, corresponding to that of 
our present lowly-cultured races is included, one learns to understand 
better the relics of former times thut have remained to cultivated 





“Report Museume Association, LRH, p. 62, 
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man, Ethnography thus develops into an eminently historical science, 
Maps, such as show the geographical distribution of the bow, ete., 
explanatory sketches and photographs, contribute to a better under- 
standing of the specimens. Such an arrangement is unusually 
fascinating and suggestive, but it should not be without an adjoining 
collection geographically installed. Only «a great ethnographic muse- 
um like the Berlin Museum could carry out both classitientions, A 
very limited representation of this could formerly be seen in the 


Dresden nephrite collection, and additional attempts have heen made 
in the collection of the Fast Asiatic Cerwmics from the shores of the 
Indian Ocean, as well as in the collection of ear and arm ornaments. 








Fie, ah ti nhiverait ¥ | titi, (bx fom. {Pitt Bltera cr Ler thar. AL Mer ri pper grit] Lery. 


But imagine the great mass of ethnographic objects from all the 
peoples of the earth arranged in this manner. To present an idea 
of what this is I give below the principal groups of the system, 
the fundamental principles of which were laid down by Pitt Rivers, 
but which have since been developed by the present director. H. Baul- 
four. The small subdivisions number many hundreds. Pitt Rivers 
originully had his collection in his own private house (he was then 
called Lane Fox, only changing his name upon coming into his father’s 
estate), but as it increased he lent it to the Bethnal Green Museum in 
London, «a branch of the South Kensington Museum, where [ saw it 
in 1878. From there it was later transferred into the last-named 
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museum, until it was deposited in Oxford. In 1877 there was pub- 
lished a very valuable printed entalogue by Lane Fox." 

Since then, however, the collection has increased, mostly through 
donations, and only slightly by purchase and exchange. The annual 
expenditure of the ethnographic section of the university museum is 
only $1,000, from which also an assistant must be paid, and oecasional 
smaller sums allotted for additional purchases, Under these circum- 
stances its progress js all the more remarkable. 

Figs. 84.and 85 give representations of the interior. The Crothie 
building with skylights is not very suitable and is in some respects 
unattractive and unadapted to museum purposes (see, forexam ple, fig. 
85, part of a gallery). -That the Gothic stvle is snitable for museum 
huildings is demonstrated by several American examples (University 
of Chicago, see p. 491), but it must be applied in a very different 
manner thin in Oxford, where the typical Gothic halls are found 
without modification, 

The system is as follows: 


PRINCIPAL GROUPS OF SPECIMENS. 
I, Paxson: 
Paleolithic period: British Islands, F mnoe, Egypt, 
Itudia, Africa, Tasmania (reeent). 
Pas ee (et | Chee period, 
SapiEeE by poriiad Kitchen middena, ancient and modern 
Neolithic period: British Islands, France, Swiss and 
Italian lakes, Italy, Greece, Scandinavia. 
| Stone celfs (axes ond adzes) in geographical and 
tnorphologies! grompa, 
Hewinier-atonea, prenindera, rebbine-sines, fe. 
Cores ond flakes, worked-flakes, 
Serenpera, 
Grouped by form and Knives, lonee-henda, ete, 
loeulity. Arrote-lrcele, 
Mantifactire of stone implements, methods wae. 
Natural-forme, : 
Modern gun-fint making, 
Forgeri¢s. 
ffafting of stone avel shell iniplenuenea, 
Use of bone, ivory, and horn in mannfactire af Ln lements— 
Bronze age— 

Age of copper. 

Age of bronze, celta (erlomnent of forme), kuives, razors, chisel, 
daggers and mvurds, spece-hecele, irrow-heaeds, were-hecdls, ring, 
uniarclicmectia. 

Tron age: Early ares and adzea, apeor-hends ond arroiw-heada, seorda and 
"Catalogue of the anthropological collection lent by Col. Lane Fox for exhibition 
eee Green Brinch of the South Kensington Museum, 1874, xvi, 184 pp., 
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Il. Agtrs oF Lire: 

War and the chase: Clubs; boomeranga; apiare and faneca; inatriunenta for 
throwing. apecrs;: arrews, quirera; bows (plain and compomte), cros- 
bows, bullet-bows, Mow-guns; archers’ erm-guards, bowwratring pullers: 
meny-pomléd spetra: harpoon: slings, bolas; ies, ancl adzen: hal- 
boards glores, ete.; swords; daggers and bnires; fghting-rmge (cee 
tus, ee, ); firearm. 

Defensive arma: Poarriying-atieks and shields, Aodisienoae fedieveta, 

Fool: Fisting appliances, frape, agricultural implementa, grinding-milla, cook- 
ing uleusife, africinera, ete. 

Fire making (domestic and ceremonial); Jiwrination (lampe, conedles, 
torches). 

Pottery: Ffondmade pottery, wheel-made pottery, varieties, mubetibutes for 
pottery. 

Clothing: Corers and garments, head-gear, fool-gear, umbrelice ond sun-ahaales, 
Jona ond fy-ichods, spinning, atring-making, string ani network, 

Locomotion: Weertng; baxsketry; bork efoth: wheel and other transport; abates 
and mioraioe; navigation (boats, akipe, poddidles, ale.); horse ger 
(horneer, bite, shoes, spurs, atirnipe); winpe and flagella; stares; ern 
les al baby carrere. 

Domestic appliances, etc.: Jools (cutting, sowing, drilling, rasping, etc. ); 
apes, forks, knives; locks and Beye; mensures of weighi, time, efe.; 
cirmuy, writing and primitive recorda; divellings; head rests; mer- 
gical appliances, werficine; metallurgy (hronce, iron). 

Ul. Akt OF FPLEASUNE: 

Personal adormment: Toilet gear, mirrors, comba, commetica; tattooing; artificial 
deformation (Acad, feet, tips, ears, nose); hoir ond hair dressing. 
Personal ornaments: Ornaments of ahell, hones and teeth af animete, regetalde 
mibatanee; ormilets coil fegleta: belts and acahes; pouches, beads ancl beeed- 
worl; feother work; torpurcs; rings; pencnnuler ringe: fibule; ring brooches: 

pina; cloak fasteners, 

Tohaeeo and hemp smoking, etc.: Norcefics ane stinriucfonts, 

Mosical instruments: Percussion (rattles, gongs, bella, drums, efe.): wine ( ayrine, 
whistles, reed tnatruments, trumpeta); stringed (musica! bow, arpa, cith- 
era, duleimers, quiters, fiddles, ete.); maska (dancing, ceremonial, dra- 
matic). 

Art: Graphic and ploatic ort; develupment of ornament and patterna; animal _form 
inear; human form in an; zoomorphic, phyllomorphic designs: geometric 
peitterna; loop, coil, and fret potterna; influence of textiles om designa, ete, 

IV. Maoiw anp ReLiaiox: 

Mayic, sorcery, ete., divination; pronitive retupion; orirnial religiona; ¢r polos; 

treatment of the dead; wor trophies, 
V. CEREMONIAL IMPLEMENTS, 


OMECTS COLLECTED DURING CAPTAIN COOR’s VOYAGES. 


The valuable Cook collections are still kept together j in a special 
series, for which we should be the more thankful since there are but 
few traces found in museums of this early stage of ethnographic sei- 
ence relating to the time of the first contact of Europeans with the 
South Sea Islanders. 

The arrangement of the collection is of such a unique character that 
a thorough study, to be satisfactory, should be pursued for at least 
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several weeks. On account of the wealth of its contents, and the 
thoughtful manner in which everything has been brought together 
and arranged, it is hard to portray it graphically. The collection is 
extraordinarily complete in typieal specimens, as a continuous effort 
is made to fillevery gap. Very little hus been published concerning 
these systematic series. The museum issues annual reports, The 
installation, arrangement in detail, and labeling still leave something 
to he desired, as is also true of the cases, which, being of the South 
Kensington pattern, are somewhat primitive. 

The Oxford Ethnographic Museum seems to me to be in the first 
rank of establishments of its kind. 1 confined my attention in Oxford 
to the examination of this museum. 


VIL.— BIRMINGHAM. 
21, CORPORATION ART GALLERY AND MUSEUM. 


Birmingham has a population of more than half a million people. 
In the rear wing of the council house, built in 1878, in the Greek style, 
ata cost of $1,250,000, is located the Corporation Art Gallery and 
Museum. The rooms are large, insufficiently lighted with skylights, 
aod in the largest hall is found a gallery. It resembles in its contents, 
arrangement, and general mode of administration, the South Kensing- 
ton Museum in London, which has served as the pattern for many 
English museums, and which also often lends its collections to these 
similar institutions. On account of the very great smokiness of this 
large manufacturing city the interior of the Birmingham museum is 
blackened and not very attractive. On four days of the week it is 
open from 10a, m, to? p. m.; on two, from 10 a. m. to 6 p.m. or 4 
p- ., and on Sundays from 2to5 p.m. For several years, practi- 
cally allover England, the museums have been opened on Sundays. 
That the exhibits are damaged by such a continuous lighting is certain, 
though in this respect it only shares the fate of ull English and Amer- 
ican collections, 

In 14) a university was founded in Birmingham, for both SEXES, 
having an endowment of $3,000,000 and an appropriation by the city 
and state of $55,000) annually, There is also a library, founded in 
IS61, containing 260,000 volumes, with a yearly expenditure of 
$87,000, which daily circulates upward of 4,000 volumes. I devoted 
no time to these two institutions,” since the university is hardly 
organized and the library is not modern, 


"For information see Minerva, XI, pp. 100-102, and J. J. Ogle, the Free Library, 
Ist, pp. 172-182; also F. J. Burgoyne, Library Construction, 1897, pp. 144-148. 
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VIII.—_MANCHESTER. 


Manchester is an incredibly smoky city, with over three-quarters of 
a million inhabitants. Dresden, which suffers « like disadvantage in 
Germany, is a veritable paradise in comparison with it. We are 
compelled to pity the development of culture which ripens under such 
circumstances, and which transforms human habitations into hells. 
A noble citizen of Manchester, T. C. Horsfall,* took it upon himself 
to attempt to improve the conditions by both voice and pen, although 
there is no probability that be will be suecessful. 1 mention Monger 
others the following of his writings: The Relation of Arts to the Wel- 
fare of the Inhabitants of English Towns (1894, 26 pp.); The Govern- 
ment of Manchester (1895, 46 pp.); An Ideal for Life in Manchester 
Realizable if— (1900, 24 pp.), and The Use of Pictures in Education 
(1902, 25 pp.). In the second paper mentioned he writes on page 10: 


1 do net think that in any other country so large o port of the mew has been 
brought in stature and general build so far below the normal stature and build of the 
race a8 hos been the case in east and south London and in the poorer parts of all our 
large towns; ® while the continued prevalence of drinking and licentiousness, and the 
rapid epresd of betting and gambling show that the average mental mod moni #tate 
is no better than the physical. * © * The vast Roman Empire fell for lack of 
men and the yaster British Empire, however numerous the British people may be, 
must also fall for want of men if we continue to allow the health of the bodies, brains, 
and hearts of the people of our towns to be sapped as they are now being sipped in 
a great part of Manchester. 


And in the last-mentioned paper, page 4: 


The condition of the town—the condition of all lane English manufacturing 
towns—is simply terrible © © © Ever since I went abroad, for the first time 
after reaching manhood, I have felt convinced that, whatever other reasons there 
may be for our not being loved, the light apparently thrown on the trie nature 
of the belief, which England professes to hold, that she is the great civilizer of the 
work), by what the greater part of London i# and what Manchester and all other 
large manufacturing towns are, and are allowed by the well-toao classe in this, 
the richest country in the world, to continue to be, is in iteelf sufficient reason for 
our not being loved or respected, and for our being regarded a4 the nation which 
is of all the moat wishful to deceive itself ond others * * * With all that is 
sound in his (thatis, the Ring of Ashanti's * poor bloodthirety King Prempet"’) natore 
he would know that the life of an uneacrificed Ashanti is preferable to, and only 
nominally less civilized than, that of the Ancoata rough and of those rich persons 
who are willing to allow their countrymen to be Ancoats ronghs. 


Aneoats is a suburb to the east of Manchester and has « museum— 
Manchester Art Museum at Ancoats—which, in imitation of the Beth- 
nal Green Museum in London, provides musical performances and 





F Mr. Horsfall ricaivedl the hendrasy tithe of doctor at the semicentennial telebre- 
tion of the university in 1901. 

67. M. Rhodes showed at the meeting of the British Medical Association in 1902, 
that there die in Manchester 198 out of every 1,000 children, in London LM of 1,000. 
See Nation, LAXY, 1902, p. 142. 
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lectures for the poor people of this section of the city and a primary 
school, for children from 10 to 14 years of ive, in natural history, Eng- 
lish history, and physical geography. More is done in this direction 
in England than in Germany, although it does not appear to me that 
the population is thereby any more enlightened than ours. It is rather 
the contrary. At all events, our school education is a better one, and 
this can not be brought about by influencing the adults. 

All the buildings of the city are of a deep black, and this is coupled 
with a smoke-filled atmosphere.* For this reason a great portion of 
the population lives miles away about the town, and tens of thousands 
may be seen coming into town in the morning and going out in the 
afternoon. That the interests of museums must suffer under these 
unfavorable conditions is obyious, so I am the more pleased to be able 
to call attention here to some noteworthy foutures, 


“2, MANCHESTER MUSEUM OF OWENS COLLEGE. 


Owens College was founded by John Owens, 2 Manchester mer- 
chant, who died in 1846. Opened in 1831, it has an endowment of 
$500,000. Tt is known as the University of Manchester, with 1.200 
students of both sexes and 80 instructors, and constitutes a part of the 
Vietoria University, which embraces Manchester, Liverpool, and 
Leeds, but has its seatin Manchester. A million dollars was collected 
by subscription, and the aggregate property of the schools amounts 
to $5,750,000. In 1870, A. Waterhouse began the construction of a 
group of buildings in the Gothic style, which, as remarked under 
the heading of Oxford, is not well ade pted for museums and the like, 
at all events, when it is not restrained. Mr. Waterhouse, who is one 
of the most noted architects of England, also designed the new town 
hall in Manchester, built during 1868-1877, at a cost of S400, 000), 
and the assize courts, built in 1564 at a cost of $500,000, both in the 
Gothic style. In the town hall, which has 314 rooms and a tower 93 
meters high, one is at once convinced of the unsuitability of this arch- 
itecture when looking at the dark stairways and passages where artifi- 
cial lights must be employed even on bright summer days. The 
present museum building was constructed during 1886-85. I do not 
#ive an exterior view of the structure, which is in the same style as the 
other buildings. Quite recently a large hall (Whitworth Hall) has 
been erected adjoining this, at acost of 295.000. for which, however, 
the Gothic style is in every way well suited, 

The Natural Science Museum of Owens College (the university), 
under the curntorship of W. E. Hoyles, embraces mineralogy, paleon- 








"Mr. Horwfall also speaks, in a paper published in 1803, of the horrible filthineses 
of the air, 

*A movement is now on foot to establish separnte universities in the three cities 
named. 
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tology, botany, zoology, anthropology, archeology, ethnography 
(also numismatics), and is well administered, The large ground floor 
hall, 100 by 50 feet in dimensions, with side lights on the right and 
left and with cases at right angles with the walls, is well lighted 
by large windows (fig. $6). One is bere again convinced that this 
is the only proper method of museum lighting, since the halls on the 
second floor, with skylights und two galleries, one above the other 
(fig. 87), are poorly lighted and suffer under reflections from the 
glass of the cases, The main stairway leads only to this story w ith 
its large rooms, LOO by 50 feet floor space, 40 feet high, while the 
two galleries are reached by an inside stairway (fig. 87). ‘The Grothic 
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Fira, i,—Owes College, Manchester, England, Manchester Miseum, Fitet fioor, 


architecture has a disturhing effect and detracts from the impressive- 
ness of the exhibits, which it overshadows. Then again, because of 
the fucade, a difference in height, with steps, had to be introduced in 
the interior, which is inconvenient. Thus in the rear of the main 
halls already mentioned there is a transverse hall about T2 by 30 feet 
in size, The terrazzo pavement is not especially suitable, since, as 
elsewhere, it becomes broken. Nonelastic stone floors in museums 
are fatiguing to visitors. The wooden cases and cabinets are hardly 
up to strict requirements, though generally great care and considera 
tion has been given to the installation of specimens. So many labels 
have been provided for the benefit of students that this oo 
really, in some portions, may claim to be **a collection of instructive 
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Hibels, each illustrated by « well-selected specimen,” which is what an 
ideal museum should be according to the oft-repeated, clever, but para- 
doxical and erroneous, definition by G. Brown Goode in Washington. 

In cosequence of this, it has little attraction for the general public, 
since the scientific atmosphere of the museum is not popularly pleas- 
Ing. (During 1898-00 the attendance on week dave was 30 to 372: on 
Saturdays and Sundays, 40 to 450; and the largest attendance for the 
year, on Easter Monday, was 952.) Especially well represented are 
the lower animals. The conchological collection is notew wthy. In 
the ornithological department | note, among others, 10,000 skins, the 
famous Dresser collection, which served as a basis for his ornitholog- 





Fld, §7.—Orwenst College, Manchester. Fneland Manchester Mitwim., Secon foe ancl enlleries. 


wal works (Palearctic Birds, Bee-Eaters and Hakes), This is well 
Installed by itself in cabinets with drawers, but is exposed bo (anger 
from fire by reason of being housed in the attic. which is not fire- 
proof and contains much wood. This attic has only recently been 
added for the purpose. The ethnographical and anthropological col- 
lection is only in its Infancy (Egypt, Peru, ete.), and is as yet stingily 
Treated, on account of lack of funds. The library of the museum 
comprises 4.000 volumes and has a printed catalogue. The library of 
Owens College has 62.000 volumes and the school of medicine bas 
31,700 medical books. 

There are employed six trained scientific men. one printer, three 
nasistants, and two attendants. There ire no preparators, all stufiing 
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and the like being done outside the museum by contract, which is the 
practice in most English museums (including the London Natural 
History Museum). Theannual expenses are $13,500, of which $7,500 
is spent for salaries. 

From October to May about 25 populur lectures are given (admis- 
sion free), for the most part in the museum, principally on 
Saturdays and Sundays, on the subjects of archeology, geology, min- 
eralogy, zoology, and botany, some of which are intended for children 
(for example On the Struggle for Existence in Nature). The total 
attendance at these lectures amounts, however, to only about 2,500 
persons. 

The museum has published the following: Reports (annual) from 
1895 on, six pence; Notes (six of these have appeared since 1896, but 
they are only reprints of magazine articles); Scientific Guides, partly 
illustrated (reprints from journals), 12 of which have appeared at 
prices from 2 pence to 24 shillings: Popular Guides, general, with 
illustrations, in two editions, six pence, briefer, a penny; altogether 
34 publications, some of which are also called handbooks. In addi- 
tion, the museum hus published labels suchas those describing the sub- 
classes and orders of mammals (15 shillings), Families of Mammals 
(10 shilling 6 pence), Families of Birds (10 shilling 4 pence), Families of 
Fishes (10 shilling 6 pence), Coleoptera (3 pence), Worms (six pence), 
and also maps showing geographical distribution (100 for six pence). 
This undertaking is deserving of much thanks, inasmuch as it saves the 
expense of printing toother museums; it is unfortunate that the German 
museums can make but little use of these labels, since they are partly 
printed in English. The Dresden collection, however, some time ago 
procured from them and installed the labels of bird families in Latin, 
printed inred. It has long been my desire to arrange for duplicates 
of the printed labels in the Dresden Museum for transmission to other 
collections so as to save them the trouble of preparation. The arrang- 
ing of labels for public exhibition requires much time, as they should 
be brief, explicit, and complete. It is unfortunate that, up to the 
present time, every museum undertakes this yast labor of prepara- 
tion, instead of utilizing some of the work done by others. I know a 
(rerman museum that practically prohibits the copying of labels for 
use elsewhere. The English (regardless of the Manchester Museum) 
and the Americans have already begun to publish some of their 
printed labels.* 

For a description of Owens College in general, see The Owens 
College, Manchester (founded 1851). A brief history of the college 
and description of its various departments. edited by P. J. Hartog. 
Manchester, 1). Quarto, vi, 260 pages, 20 plates. 


a 








a 


@ Reports Museums Association and Mnoseume Journal. 
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The Manchester Museum of Owens College is among the leading 
museums of England, and has apparently a great development before 
it. In this insutliciently lighted Gothic building, however, it will 
hardly develop fully. It is now an excellently arranged study collec- 
tion, and in its present quarters can remain only such. 

This museum also is open daily from 11 a. m. to 5 p. m. (to students 
from 10a. m. on) and on Sundays from 2.30 to 4.30 p.m., besides each 
first Wednesday of the month from T to? p. m. when it is lighted by 
electric are lights reflected from the ceiling. It is closed only on 
Good Friday and on Christmas Eve. | 

While no attention has been paid in the Museum building to venti- 
lution, « very notable method of ventilation has been installed in the 
new physical laboratory of Owens College," by which no air is admitted 
through the windows, but is brought in from the outside through 
tubes over an oil bed, which clears it of dust. This may be well 
thought out theoretically, but does not appear to hold good in prac- 
tice, and, besides, the windows do not close tightly, so that air carry- 
ing dust and soot comes in through the crevices. These windows are 
also arranged for opening and are opened at times. The installation 
is therefore imperfect. There is, however, always a thick crust of 
dirt on the oil, the air passing through the tubes over it with force 
before it enters the room, I shall revert later on to the question of 
air cleansing. 

3. PEEL PARK MUSEUM IN SALFORD. 


Manvhester is divided into two parts by the river Irwell, the west- 
ern portion being called Salford, with its own separate incorporation. 
High above a park is a good sized museum building in the Rennissance 
style, “for all.” wand a library (Royal Museum and Libraries). This 
wits established in 1840 and was extended in 1853, 1857, and 1878. 
The whole isso blackened and soiled with smoke that I was neces- 
sarily most unfavorably impressed. There are a number of hand- 
books for sule (Art, Mineralogy, Geology, 27 pp.; Fine Arts Sec- 
tion: Marble Sculptures, Casts, Paintings, 32 pp.; Ethnography, 49 
pp.) und a Popular Guide (8 pp.). All is done with the best inten- 
tions, but, owing to the lack of means, is of little avail. Itis much more 
difficult in a manufacturing and commercial city like Manchester than 
elsewhere to impress the people in authority with the usefulness and 
value of good museums, so that they will grant the necessury funds for 
their maintenance. 














@ Described in Nature, October 27 27, 1808, p. 621. 
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HH. VARIOUS ART MUSEUMS: 
WIITWORTH INSTITUTE. 


The Whitworth Institute is a museum of art and industry in Whit- 
worth Park. It contains « picture gallery, a commercial museum, and 
the like. It is insufficiently lighted, but is not unattractive in its 
interior decorntions. In the basement, engravings, drawings, ete., are 
exhibited with excellent results by means of Luxfer prism window 
panes, the room being lighted by a single rew of windows, I have 
diseussed this under New York (see p. 387), and have made an experi- 
ment with them in the Dresden Ethnoyraphie Museum, This arrange- 
ment is also utilized to advantage in the Royal Armory in Berlin. 


Wee AL SCTOOL OF AWTS. 
[Cavenrlish street. | 


The Municipal School of Arts, established in 1542, has a small but 
very tastefully arranged art collection, brought together in 1895 in a 
building erected by J. G. Sankey. The illumination from above is 
not, however, satisfactory, There are 1,300 pupils. 


CITY ANT GALLERY AXD MANCHESTER ANT MUBEOM. 


The City Art Gallery and the Manchester Art Museum, in Ancoats 
(a suburb), [ could not visit. ‘The museum lends framed pictures to 
élementary schools, gencrally in lots of 12 at a time, in every case for 
tthalf year. It possesses over 5.000 pictures for this purpose ancl het 
plies 2 schools, but is endeavoring to till also the wants of the remain- 
ing 215 elementary schools of Manchester. This museum, under the 
direction of its founder, T..C. Horsfall, bas a very far- reaching list 
fulness. (See also T. C. Horsfall: The Use of Pictures in Education. 
Manchester, 102. 13 pp.)" 


S&S. MANCHESTER MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL SCHOOL & 


The Manchester Technical School is a very large and high strueture, 
recently completed, of brick and terra cotta, with tasteful exterior, 
the main entrance in gray granite, designed by Messrs. Spalding and 
Cross, in free French renaissance style of the time of Francis 1 It 
was erected ata eost of $750,000, exclusive of the ground and furnish- 
ing. The building was begun in 1885. There are 5.500 evening 
pupils, 150 instructors, and 140 persons employed in other capacities. 
Asa building it is verv noteworthy. Allof the rooms face the street, 


tArnt Handbook to the Manchester Art Museum, §1 pp., one penny, aewell as What 
to Look for in Pictures, IS87. 24 pp. 

' See aleo.a description of the Municipal School of Technology, Manchester, The 
School Press, 1102. 27 pp. (Quarto, illustrated. 
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and are consequently well lighted, while all corridors look out upon the 
courtyards. Its interior, treated primarily with regard to its useful- 
ness, is, nevertheless, decorated with the most marked artistic taste, 
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and I note pa rticularly the application of glazed bricks of a fine dark- 
apd color (Burmantoff’s glazed bricks from the Leeds Fire Clay 
Company Limited, in Leeds), which are also emploved ut the base of the 
exterior of the building. In the English climate, which is mild as com- 
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pared with that of Germany, these glazed bricks stand exposure to 
the weather, and T believe that they would also stand our more 
vigorous winters, since they are likewise used quite extensively in 
America, where the winters are even more severe than with us. On 
the interior brighter, light-colored glazed bricks are used, but for 
economical reasons they do not extend the entire height of the 
rooms and corridors, the upper portion being unglazed. The fire- 
pluces are made of Burmantoff’s faience, supplied by the company 
already mentioned. Colored glazed bricks are used in) Manchester 
and elsewhere in England to a considerable extent in monumental 
structures; atall events, much more than with us. In many cases 
exceedingly fine effects are thus obtained, us in Manchester, for 
example, with the light-green and light-yellow brick from the Pilking- 
ton Company, in the building of the Tootal Broadhurst Lee Company 
(Limited), 56 Oxford street, and in some of the large new bank build- 
ings in the neighborhood of the town hall (National Provincial Bank 
of England, Merchantile Bank of Lancashire, both in York street, the 
latter furnished by the Malkin Company). I found these very attrac- 
tive when of uniform color, and there are also some that are really 
tasteful, in a simple manner ornamented with color. The technique of 
glazed brick has certainly progressed well in England. It is well to 
advise every architect who has a museum building to design to 
exumine into these things. | obtained two illustrated catalogues and 
price lists from the following firms: The Malkin Tile Works Com- 
pany (Limited), Patent Encaustic Tile Manufacturers, in Burslem, 
Staffordshire, 62 Market street, Manchester; and Pilkington’s Tile 
and Pottery Company (Limited), Clifton Junction, near Manchester, 
87 Cross street, Manchester (these, in part, illustrated with some very 
artistic prints from drawings by Walter Crane, M. Mucha, J. R. 
Cooper, Lewis F. Day, John Chambers, C. F. A. Voysey, J. H. 
Rudd, and others). Another large factory is that of Doulton & Co. 
(Limited), Lambeth, London. I believe these glazed bricks may be 
very well utilized in the interior decoration of a museum, In collec- 
tions, however, in which many objects must be hung on the walls, 
wooden appliances are needed, which are easily made. In the tech- 
nical school in Manchester very beautiful, not overdecorated colored 
glass windows are also employed. 

Of most decided importance is the method of ventilation employed 
in the new building of the technical school in Manchester. It is the 
same as referred to in my report on Chicago, see p, 464, and which 
rests upon the principle that only screened (washed and cleaned) 
fir, permeated with steam and heated ad (MAitwin, is brought into the 
building (**plenum system™),' This building is one of the few in 
Europe (some others will be mentioned in the course of this report) that 
has introduced this important method, the only proper and necessary 
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one for museums, and I deem it of the utmost importance that only 
this be employed in all new museum buildings. In the technical 
school, moreover, all the windows can be opened without any unclean 
air penetrating from the outside, since the pressure of the air 
in the interior of the building is always greater than that from with- 
aut. I inspected the great shafts and ventilators (see fig. 88). It ts 
here applied in a very elaborate and expensive installation, such as is 
required for sanitary purposes in a largely attended school, but it 
isaleo to be recommended for museums and libraries for the same 
purposes, and especially to preserve the collections from dust nnd 
other damage. In such an exceptionally smoky city as Manchester 
this installation is even of greater importance than elsewhere, 

The new technical school is in the first rank in every respect. The 
imilding cost the city $1,250,100, One of the highest American 
authorities on this subject (Edward Atkinson, in Boston, of whose 
labors I shall make mention in the continuation of my American 
Studies) recently referred to it in the following words:" 

I mav add that I found in Manchester the most complete and well<levised boild- 
ing for techoleal instruction in science, including special-departments for the textile 
arte, that T have yet seen. 

Before the construction of this school a commission inspected the 
technical schools, institutions, and museums in Germany and Austrin 
and published a report in 1897, in which, among other things, the 
following occurs (p. Lb): : 

There are_not elsewhere in the whole world ench splendid collections as. are to be 
found in the British Museum ond in South Kensington; bot then vou can handily go 
inte a continental, and certainly not into a German, town, even of minor importance, 
without finding a beautifully ordered and representative museam, suited to the needs 
of the city and ita neighborhood, und often not one merely, but another of a quite 
special churecter should circumstances roquire it, 

1 believe, however, that in our German museums there is much 
that is capable of improvement. 


oi. JOHN RYLANSDS LIBRARY (DEANSGATE), 


The John Rylands Library was donated to the city as a free library 
by Mrs. Rvlands in memory of her late husband, and opened in 1S). 
Built of red sandstone in the Gothie style, in 1890, by B. Champneys, 
it cost $1,500,000). It contains T0000 volumes, valued at $1,250,014), 
including ® perhaps the best collection of incunabula in existence. It 
is the valuable library purchased by Mra, Rylands in 1892 from the 
Count Spencer in Althorp, comprising the Althorp Library, together 
with other treasures. The library lins at its command for the pur- 


“ Boston Mantfarctorers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Company Circular, No, 79, Novem- 


* Library Association Record, 1, Isto, p. S87. 
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chase of books the sum of 324,000 annually, and from this fund the 
increase approximates 10,000 volumes yearly, but as the building is so 
arranged that it can scarcely be extended, and as it is already tilled, 
they hardly know how to meet this difficulty.“ 

A more attractive building is hardly imaginable, nor one less suited 
for a library, in which the readers must be supervised. Disregarding 
all the experiences gained by libraries and all library principles, the 
architect, following the wish of Mra, Rylands, designed a magnificent 
Gothic structure similar to the library of Manstield College in Oxford. 
The entrance hall isa perfect forest of columns, incommonly attractive 
artistically, but entirely useless, for the hall is so narrow and dark that 
it must be artificially lighted in the daytime.’ The entire building: is in 
the style of a church, and, imposing as it ippears in its main nave (28 
by 10 feet long, 50 fret hich), in its side chapels, so to speak, or 
alcoves, in its enlleries and transepts, it is so dark that at 8 o'clock in 
the afternoon in September electric lights had to be turned on through- 
out. ‘The books tire not arranged in accordance with modern library 
methods, as one might expect, but in cases, the same ns has beer done 
from olden times, only the reference library being directly accessible 
to the visitor, These cases, built of oak. with brass door frames and 
plute glass, ore delightful. The y close perfectly and are dust proof as 
long as the wood does not warp. Such an ideal and macniticent array ner 
ent is certainly not to be found in many places; but, as [ have alrend y 
romarked, the library is full, and, in view of the ditticulty of adding to 


this building, it will in the course of time be necessary to abandon this — 


elegant installation, The plate-glass doors of the cases are 10 foet high 
ind 2 feet wide, and in the grooves are rolls of velvet with an 
inclosure of wool to make them dust proof. The librarian is of the 
opinion that in consequence of the complete air-tight closing of the 
cabinets, the majority of the costly books become mokly, and it is 
therefore necessary for him to ventilate the cases by leaving the doors 
open from time to time. 1 do not share his opinion® and I believe, 
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oF. J, Burgoyne, Library Construction, Architecture, Fittings, and Furniture, 
London, 1807, Pp. 13, suvs, in the chapter The Architertural History of the British 
Museam Library: The history of all hbrary architecture is Prectiaot with twa 
especial moruke—the need of building from the first Ten Bone well-considerced plan, 
so prepared aa to admit af hwirmon ious development in the future, anil the necessity 
of nuaking extremely generous estimates in respect of space. Unless in the case of 
libraries devoted to special classes of books, or of brinch libraries controlled iret 
the parent institution, or of libraries Where books no longer in gener! demand are 
systematically sold off, space, unless the most effectoal measnres have been taken at 
the very outset, must become the librarian’s muster, The architectural history of 
the British Museum is to a Onmsilerahle extent ji history of struggle against circom- 
stances created by neglect of these elementary principles, 

b See my preceding remarks on the dark Blairwiys and passnuns jn thie townhall 
designed by A. Waterhouse, 

See the remark, p. 461. 
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moreover, that the books mold because the building was occupied too 
soon and is not yet dry. Everywhere, even in the small workroom 
of the librarian, it smelled musty and gave the impression that the 
building is damp. I at- 
tribute the molding to 
this, and it may require 
years before the building 
will be thoroughly dried 
out in the moist English 
climate. In addition, the 
eases are so built in that 
it is impossible to pro- 
vide air holes for them, 
but at all events it is 


eee S| 


important to detinitely 
decide whether books 
are damaged in securely 
closed enbinets. I took 


Qn 


i a 


Minn of secnnd Bor, 


occasion to inquire about 
this in the Library Sainte 
(renevieve in Paris (see 
p. 504) where I found 
the valuable incunabula, 
Aldines and Elzevirs 
in cases, but there the 
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opinion is that the hooks 
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are mot injured by heing 
keptinthismanner. The 
wooden cises, however, 
do not close so tightly, 
and the library is 40 years 
old: furthermore, Paris 
is not as moist as Man- 


Fila, #9.—John Rylands Libmry, Maochester, England. 


chester. In the museum 
under my care we have 
had books since IST in 
air-tight iron cases, which 
give not the least indica- 
tion of damage up to the 
present time. A number 
of experienced librarians 
whom I have asked, state as their opinion that n book is not damaged 
by being kept in an air-tight case unless the book be a freshly bound 
one, in which ease it should be dried out for from one to two years 
before it is stored in this manner; yet, in the John Rylands Library 
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the very old bindings suffer in the same way. Books securely inclosed 
will not be more liable to damage than the stuffed skins of animals, 
and though the latter are thoroughly poisoned, this ts not the case 
with insect collections, At any rate, ut the Dresden Museum, where 
the insect collection is installed in air-tight iron cabinets, no Injury 
has been done to it up to this time. 

Still more interesting than this subject is that of the ventilation. 
The system installed is as in the technical school, so that only cleansed 
air is introduced into the building. Here the windows are arranged 
so that they can be opened; but too little pressure has been allowed for 
the incoming or outgoing air, and in consequence the rooms are staffy. 
There appeared to be no remedy for this except to make casements or 
valves in the windows to let the air in from outside, and consequently 
the entire costly ventilating apparatus is rendered superfluous." This 
difficulty could doubtless be remedied if the flues were altered, but 
only with great difficulty, since all of the tubes and shafts are so buried 
in the stone in the Gothie structure that it could not be accomplished 
without greatly damaging the entire building. As a result the ven- 
tilating arrangement was abandoned and unclean air is now admitted 
from the outside into this ‘*jewel box,” so that it will soon be damaged 
hy smoke and soot, and the costly books with their precious old hind- 
ings will suffer, 

Hot-water heat is employed, and the air which is foreed in is strained 
through cotton.- It isnot, however, washed, though previously warmed 
as it passed over the hot pipes. An electric-light system throughout 
dispenses with the use of gas, which is so detrimental to books. 

The building is fireproof, constructed entirely of stone, and almost 
entirely vaulted. The floors have two fireproof layers with a space 
between, though covered with oak wood, So much wood has been 
introduced into the building itself, exclusive of the wooden cases, that 
a fire starting on the inside and not immediately detected might lead 
to the destruction of the valuable books. If the causes were of iron, 
even though the excellent American library installation should not be 
adopted, and so much wood had not been utilized in the interior decora- 
tions for the purpose of increasing the wsthetic effect, this danger 
would have been obviated. The location of the building in the center 
of the city, closely surrounded by houses, makes the danger still greater. 
The architect belonged to those who have foremost in their mind the 
building itself and not its purposes and contents. Tow justice can be 
done to the people and to the objects for which the building is designed, 
that is another question." 

One of the special features, besides the collection of 2,000 rare block- 
printed books and first impressions (nearly all antedating 1480), is that 


@8ee p. 444 under Chicago. _ 
“A brief description of the building ts given in Jabrery daociation Record, 1, 1889, 
pp. 684-688; the Juilder, 100, pp. 78-81, Na. OOTR. 
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of the Bibles (said to be second only to the Bible collection of the Brit- 
ish Museum). Further, the collection of Aldines (over S80) is under- 
stood to be the most complete; and a collection of the earliest and 
rmirest books relating to America and the early explorations in general 
should be mentioned, It is used very little asa purely scientific library 
in the great commercial city, and mostly by clergymen. It 1s open 
on week days from LO a.m. to6§ p.im., Tuesdays and Fridays also from 
fa. m. tod p. m., Saturdays only until 2 p. m., andis closed on Sun- 
days and on ten week days during the year. A 8-volume printed 
catalogue (1899) and various printed section catalogues have appeared. 

In England, as in America, organizations, societies, ete., are much 
more privileged than with us in visiting public institutions and in 
being shown through them, So it happened that on the day of my 
Visit « society of young men and women with religious tendencies 
ealled or was invited on Saturday afternoon at 3 o'clock, at a time 
when the library is ordinarily closed. Severn! hundred persons pre- 
sented themselves, They assembled in the large, clecant, paneled lec- 
ture room, and the director made an address in which he explained to 
them something concerning the history and the contents of the library 
and instructed them in the use of the books. All that he could say, 
however, in this connection was that, since the library was a scientitie 
one, they would find help and encouragement for their religious 
interests only in the large collection of Bibles, and he advised them 
to use this section. The society was then permitted to wander at 
will about the large library. The visitors were attended by the 
director and other officials, and the noteworthy and yaluable things 
were pointed out. All parts of the building were well lighted with 
electricity. This has assuredly the advantage of broadening the 
horizon of a class of people who have no conception of such a magnili- 
cent installation as a good library, and of INnSPIPINE One Or unother of 
them to go into the subject more profoundly. 


27. FREE REFERENCE LIBRARY. 


There were in Manchester also many other things to learn and to 
report upon,” but my time was limited and the sojourn in this factory 
town but little pleasing. 

eo I did not visit the Free Reference Library in King street, 
Which has been housed since 1878 in the old town hall (constructed 
in 1823-1825), which contains 124,501 volumes, and in which during 
the Inst year 360.176 readers haye consulted 441,074 volumes. The 
city would long ago have undertaken the establishment of a new 
up-to-date library, since everything is overcrow ded, were it not for the 
fact that a deht af $25,000, OW) Was assumed in the construction of the 





See C W. Sutton: on. of the institutions of Masinheater sal Salford, fabrary 
Amociatin Record, 1, 1st, Ue a 
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ship canal between Manchester and Liverpool, besides large ex pendi- 
tures for electric light and trams. F. J. Burgoyne" says: 

It is strange that the town which waa the first in Britain to obtain parliamentary 
powers to establish a public libmry should be content with a makeshift building as 
a home for its splendid collection of books * * * Manchester hos lagred behind 
: & #8 

This library has five branch reading rooms and distributes at thir- 
teen pluces in the city books for reading at home.’ It has altogether 
242,167 volumes, which were used in the aggregate during the last year 
2,151,506 times, a daily average of 6,198. There were taken home 
1,022,511 books by 46,456 persons provided with cards, and 657,121 
in the boys’ rooms, five-sixths of whom were Sunday visitors. Since 
the number of readers in the newspaper rooms aggregate 4,117,684, we 
arrive at a total annual patronage of 6,138,996 persons. Even if we 
omit the 4,000,000) newspaper readers, there still remains a formid- 
able number, and the proper administration of all this is certainly a 
remarkable performance. The annual expenditure hy the city for the 
library amounts to $105,000, of which 344,000 are allotted to salaries 
and $25,004) for books and periodicals.” We must not overlook the 
fact that in the large number of books used as stated, of the 1,022,511 
lent for home reading, $41,198 related to fiction, of which there are 
62.915 volumes. In this respect all these libraries serve the sime pur- 
pose as our German private circulating libraries, except that with us 
a fee must be paid, whereas with them the service is free of charge 
(compare also with the above what I have said in connection 
with the Chicago Public Library). In the Reference Library, on 
the other hund, there is no fiction, but only books on theology, 
philosophy (#,688 volumes), history, biography, travels (2),085), 
polities and trade (21,503), arte and seiences (22,422), literature 
(31,133), and patents (7,064). The consultation of 441,074 hooks by 
$60,176 readers in the last year is,as already stated, not only note- 
worthy from a technical library standpoint, but it may also be taken 
for granted that it has an influence on the education of the people of 
the city. At any event, nowhere with us in Germany are so many 
good books read by the people. The library has a printed catalogue 
and publishes periodical lists of its acquisitions, The ‘* Manchester 
Public Free Libraries” were established in 18538." Of the other 
libraries of Manchester may also be mentioned the Portico Library, 
with 80,000 yolumes (English literature, Enelish topography, books of 
the eighteenth century). All in all, the public libraries of Manchester 
comprise 500,000 volumes. 





«Library Construction, 1807, p. 171. ; 

The celebrated Boston Poblic Library hae now (1903) 156 agencies for the deliv- 
ery or reading of books. 

‘See Forty-ninth Annual Report to the Council of the City of Manchester on the 
Working of the Public Free Libraries, 1900-1901, 27 pages octavo, 

éSee also J. J. Ogla, The Free Library, (S07, pp. 158-165, 
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[xX.—-EDINBURGH. 


Edinburgh, a city with more than 300,000 inhabitants, is a paradise 
in comparison with Manchester, but is itself more or less begrimed in 
consequence of the location of the great railway station in the center 
of the city. Were it not for this, Edinburgh, on account of its pietur- 
esque location, would perhaps rival the finest cities of the world. 
The town has only a few factories, 


28, UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 


The University of Edinburgh, with over 2,500 students and 170 
instructors," 12 located in a stately building erected at the close of the 
eighteenth century.. A dome has since been added (Plate 38). The 





Pre. 2.—Cniversity of Edinburh, Part of new university 


library, at the left, with 210,000 volumes, has an antiquated installation, 
but the main hall makes a magnificent impression. All of the public 
buildings of Kadinburgh are conspicuous for their massiveness and 
strength. In this respect the students’ clubhouse and the musie school 
in the gro mip of the newer university buildings (fig, 0) are noteworthy, 
and especially among these the Aula (McEwan Hall), which cost 
$50,000. is one of the largest and finest buildings of the kind that I 
know.’ The new university buildings are about ten minutes distant 
from the old university, adjoining the school of medicine, opened 
In LS. 


*Leipeic, in the half-year 1902 hal 4,100 students (of which 439 males and 53 
females Were only “‘'onclitors”' } are “1h Pet rietorrs. 
* All of these buildings are not shown in fie. 90, 
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STUDIES ON MUSEUMS AND KINDRED INSTITUTIONS. Be 
ANATOMICAL MUSEUM, 


I could not inspect everything, and the Museum of Comparative 
Anatomy, under Sir William Turner, possessed most that was to my 
interest to visit. In 1720 Alexander Munro, then only 22 years old, 
was professor of anatomy here; his son, Alexander Munro 2d, occupied 
the same position for fifty years, and Munro 3d until 1846. He was 
succeeded by John Goodsir, and the latter in 1567 by W. Turner, all 
anatomists of world-wide reputation. The collection was founded by 
Munro 2d. and is unusually valuable. Taorner, with BR. Rowland 
Anderson, the architect of the entire School of Medicine, planned the 

new musewmn in 1876. It was designed and executed after the pattern 
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Pia. 0L—University of EKdinburch. Anatomical Museum. 


of the Royal College of Surgeons in London (see p. 528), ancl was com- 
pleted in IS85, [t cost $57,000, and, in addition, its interior installation 
(cases, etc.), cost F42,000, It comprises a large hall, without columns, 
provided with a aky light, and two galleries, one ubove the other (fier. 
(1), its interior dimensions being approximately 37 meters long, 13 
wide, and 14 high. The stairs to the galleries, one flight at each end, 
are narrow and steep, as in the Roval College of Surgeons in London: 
they are used only by students, for the great public visits the museum 
but little. The skylight consists of a horizontal lnyer of frosted glass 
panes, and above this a gliss roof with a vrating along the middle and 
inclined sides. The space between these two sets of windows 1s so 
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high that one can walk upright in it to clean the glass, The construe- 
tion of this hall indicates in one respect an essential advance over the 
halls of the Royal College of Surgeons in London, which as already 
stated are too dark. Windows here ure inserted on the ground floor, 
so that the galleries do not shade the hall below, asin London. The 
upper gallery has, besides, « floor of hanmered glass. This scheme 
of supplemental side lighting is very essentin] where there are 
skylights, but is in no way to he preferred to the lighting of 
large halls from two long sides, as it has many disadvantayes, For 
instance, the reflections of the skylight on the desk cases along the 
rail of the galleries is very annoying, as is true everywhere in 
similar structures (Hamburg, London, ete.). The cases on the 
galleries are shallow wall cases, and those of the hall itself are 
mostly free-standing ones, at right angles to the window piers. These 
are consequently excellently lighted, while, on the contrary, the wall 
tases on the narrow sides of the hall are dark. Though the superb 
mahogany cases, with plate glass, are on the whole very inipressive 
when one enters the large hall, they do not, with their massive 
framework, answer to strict modern requirements. Furthermore, 
they do not close tightly, and the collection. therefore, must be cleaned 
yearly throughout. There are horizontal cases near the windows, 
The shelves in the cases are of plate glass or of iron lattice-work. 
which is less attractive, The museum contains on the main floor 
comparative-anatomy preparations. The upper gallery is devoted to 
pathology, as in the Royal College of Surgeons in London. Doors 
lead from the galleries into the: several departments of the medical 
school. The floor of the hall is on the level with the adjoining labo- 
ritories, preparators’ quarters, the dissecting room, and lecture hall. 
Everything is excellent and spacious, ‘The ample space between the 
cases, from the Moor to the roof, is occupied by a rich collection of 
whale skeletons, making a striking picture. They are suspended by 
chains, which appear less massive than the iron rods emploved in the 
Royal College of Surgeons in London. 

At one end of the great hall there is a room about 22 feet long, 16 
feet broad, and 20 feet high, with a gallery for the excellent series of 
nicial skulls; among them, for example, over TO Australian skulls. 
This collection rivals in importance thut of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons in London. There is also an old phrenological collection, phre- 
nology having been zealously cultivated in Edin hurgh at the time of Gall. 

In general, this MuUscum, on account of the limited force of em- 
ployees, as occurs in many English Museums, is not sufficiently cared 
for or labeled. It ranks, however, among the best in the world, and 
Sir William Turner has made a worthy monument for himself, 





* Recently (1908) Sir Willinm ‘Turner has been elected principal of the University, 


and Prof. D. J, Cunningham of Dublin haa become his snecessor, 
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1, MUSEUM OF SCIENCE AND ART. 


The Museum of Science and Art (since 1904 the Royal Scottish 
Museum), which from its size and variety might properly have been 
mentioned before the Anatomical Museum, is an old one. It was 
founded toward the close of the seventeenth century, when the 
renowned naturalists, Andrew Balfour and Robert Sibbald, laid its 
foundution. Sibbald printed, as early as: 1607, a catalogue of the @ol- 
lection of minerals, stones, metals, vegetable products, animals, art 
objects, manuscripts, and books. In 1854 the present location was 
purchased for $35,000, In 1s61 the new, stately building wus bagun 
after plans by Fowke. In 1866 the first portion, in 1875 the second 
portion, and in L888 the last portion, was completed. [tis the National 
Museum of Scotland, is supported by the state (Scottish Education 
Department), and is free of uceess to the university professors for 
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Fic. fiL—Mimeum of Sclence and Art, Edinborgh, Soviand. Flin of Ginet foo. 


purposes of instruction. The building immedinutely adjoins the new 
university, and opposite stands Heriot-Watt College, an institute for 
instruction in technology, natural science, and art. Now (since T!00) 
F. Grant Ogilvie is the director of the whole,” and RK. H. Traquair 
(since 1872) the curator of the natural science department. ‘There are 
si) officinls on ita roster. In the manner of the South Kensington 
Museum, in London, it combines art, industry, and technology, and in 
addition, the entire natural sciences, making a grand whole. It 1s 
divided into the following departments: 

1. Decerative art: Specimens of ancient, classic, medimval, and 
renaissance sculptures, especially as applied to architecture; the indus- 


«Recently (103) Mr. Ogilvie became principal assistant secretary of the board of 
education in London, and was succeeded by Prof. J. J. Dobbie a« director in 
Edinburgh. 
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trial art of Europe from ancient to modern times, ethnographical 
collections, Persian and Indian collections, Chinese and Japanese col- 
lections, ancient Keyptian and Chaldean arts, furniture and decora- 
tive woodwork, casts of architectural ornament. 

2. fechnelogy: Min- 
eral, animal, and vege- 
table, chemical products 
und manufactures; eco- 
nomic botany. 

3. Mngineering : Civil 

engineering, mechanical 
hae Tener engineering, models of 

Pee) bips and marine engines, 
= | | guns and gunnery. 

4. Natural Agat ory: 


Zoology. geology, miner- 
alogy (geology and min- 
erals of Scotland sepa- 
rately represented), 


fh ee 








—Moetn of Science and An, Edinkursh, Wet aa i 
hall (etwineering section}. al, the lihpary fF Over 


12,140) volumes; patents, 

The museum is free on five days of the week from 10 a. m. to 4 
p. m., Saturdays from 10 a, m to 10 p- m., Wednesdays also from 6 to 
lp. m., Sundays from 2 to 5 p.m., on which account a large portion 
of the collection must nat- 
urully suffer, The build- 
ine consists of a spacious 
hall with skylight and two 
ralleries—one above the 
other (figs. 05 and 96) and 
with ten large adjoining 
rooms partially suppl ied 
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with skylights and galler- ; =f ghd heb bes 
| Ss le 
1s, It InCASUres I ex- eee ee Ja Ls te Oe 


terior 433 feet lone and ieposr o ; eae, = 
216 feet wide, and hus |iga ze; | 
122,000 square feet of @x- 
hibition floor apace, Tt is 
In some parts insufficiently 
lighted and has the defects 
of similar buildings. The 
cases are of wool with clumsy framework, and are black. To make 
them dust proof, velvet strips have been placed between the frames 
and the doors, but without frooves, and then the doors are screwed on 
to the outer framework: besides being locked up at several places. 





Fld. 4.—Musenm of Science and Art, Edinburgh. Enmst 
hall (natural bietory), 
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To open them, one must get a ladder, and then with a secrew-driver 
unscrew them in several places. No attention is patel to this incon- 
venience, however, since they are not accustomed to an ything better, 
and they even regard this method of installation as an advance on that 
of other museums, since 
it prevents the warping 
of the wooden framework 
and miitkes the cuses dust 
proof, which it evidently 
does when the frames are 
screwed on. Notwith- 
standing all this, the cases 
and doors are quite amall, 
Three hundred and fifty 
running feet of such cases 
were completed and in- 
stalled in 1800 alone. 
The labeling of the De- 
partment of Art nnd In- 
dustry is after the pattern 
of that of the South Kensington Museum. In the great Natural His- 
tory Department, which is by no means insignificant and which fills 
four great skylighted halls and six galleries (3 series of two galleries, 
one above the other), I did not notice any features deviating from the 
customary ones. Through- 
out the museum there is 
by far too much exhibited 
for the great public, and, 





In consequence, this not 
only tires the visitor, but 
the exhibits are damaged 
seriously by heing con- 
stantly exposed to the 
light. This matter is sufli- 
ciently considered in but 
few museums of the world, 

But I can not properly 
do justice to these large 





Aw Fie i i . 
Fic. 06.—Musctum of Selenne ane Art, Edinbureh ford anil extensive col lections 
ina brief space, I found 
nothing that was directly worth imitating or particularly useful in 
planning for a new structure. The ventilation was primitive and the 
building Was not adequately fireproof, 
A not unimportant ethnographic collection of over 10.000 speci- 
mens is remarkable, with more than one valuable old specimen: Benin 
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bronzes, too, are represented. The order and labeling was not sutis- 
factory, but a new installation was just going on. 

The museum contains aleo loan collections from the South Kensing- 
ton Museum in London. It was visited in 1901 by 875,179 persons, 
half of whom attended during the evening.*. The opening of the 
museum on Sundays begun only with April 1, 1901, and, on account 
of its departure from custom, aroused much opposition; hut Sunday 
opening has since been introduced in Glasgow. The average attend- 
ance on Sundays up to the present time has been 1,207 persons® (in 
London, 8,500; in Dublin, 5,000, in the corresponding museums). In 
1897-08 the annual expenditure exceeded $75,000, 


80, NATIONAL MUSEUM OF ANTIQUITIES. 


The National Museum of Antiquities was founded in 1780 and hns 
belonged to the nution since 1851. The new building, by KR. Rowland 
Anderson, costing $250,000 and very notable and attractive in its 
exterior, was completed in 18{) and was a gift from John Ritchie 
Findlay. It is in the compuratively broad Queen street, in close prox- 
imity to other houses. It is built in the Gothic style, not adapted for 
housing collections, and in parts is insufficiently lighted. The director, 
Dr. Joseph Anderson, himself regrets this, as well as the many thar 
defects of the building. I mention it onky for the purpose of cull- 
ing attention to the fact that museum buildings are almost universally 
badly planned, because the architects do not seek, as they should, the 
advice of experts. Unfortunately there are but few experts in such 
matters. 

The building is of brick, which Is treated on the interior somewhat 
too roughly to be attractive. Light is obtained_from both long sides, 
but the Gothic windows admit too little. It is tireproof: without 
proper ventilation; and heated by steam. The collection of antiquities 
occupies the right wing of the building; the left contains the national 
portrait gallery and a collection of casts and other objects relating 
toart. The center of the building is occupied by a large entrance 
hall (with paintings), which takes up much room. The Museum of 
Antiquities consists of a very comprehensive, valuable, and attractive 
prehistoric and historic local (Scotch) collection, excellently arranged 
in chronological order. The upright and horizontal cases are primi- 
tive. The interior furniture cost $20,000, There is a considerable 
library in a hall, lighted from above: also a small ethnographic collec- 
tion, with valuable objects from the South Seas, some of which are old. 
The building is open daily from 1? to 4: on two days of the week 


“During Iie there were 44] 370 visitors, 148,706 of whom came during the even- 
ing. 
* During 1002; 1,501, together with 78,027; 1,165 on week dayse—together, 214,47. 
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there is an admission fee of six pence; it is closed on Mondays. The 
number of visitors yearly is about 20,000). A most excellent hand- 
hook is the catalogue of the National Museum of Antiquities of Seot- 
lind, 1802 (1 shilling), 680 pages, 752 illustrations. An annual report 
is published in the Proceedings of the Society of Antiquities of 
Scotland. The museum has not sufficient means at its disposal, 
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Fia, .—Natlonal Miteeum of Anthyoliles, Edinburnch, Beothard, 


ol. VARTOOUS OTHER MUSEUMS, 


I mention, in addition, the National Gallery, witha considerahle ¢ol- 
lection of pLLotingrs, poorly lighted from above: the Roval Institution. 
with a collection of casts; the City Museum: the Fine Art Museum. in 
the university: and the Museum of the Roval College of SUPPeOns, 
These establishments, exc epting the first named, I omitted to visit, for 
I was told that they were not important and, moreover, other sights 
of interest in Edinburgh i ompletely Ove upied my time, | hegr to 
mention in closing, however, the macnificent Botanical Garden, with 
its aple ‘nclid conservatories, containing, among other things, a col- 
lection of piteher-plunts (Nepenthaces), of surprising beauty and 
abundance. 

The administration of the Edinburgh museums will undoubtedly 
recelve A rreat impulse from the erift of Andrew Carnegie (born in 
Seotland in 1837 and emigrated in 1848, with his family, to America), 
who donated $10,000,000 to the Scotch universities (as a tirst install. 
ment) for the ‘advancement of education,” a portion of which dona- 
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tion may be devoted to the promotion of scientific research through 
the establishment and equipment of museums." 


X._GLASGOW. 


Glasgow is a seaport and manufacturing city, with upward of 
1,000,000 inhabitants, Its street life is imposing; it is not so hegrimed 
as Manchester, but still it is smoky to a very considerable extent. In 
Kelvingrove Park stands the great university building erected in L870, 
hy G. G. Scott, at a cost of $2,500,000 (the university was founded in 
1451). in the early English style with later Scotch-Flemish features. 
The building is 590 feet long and 321 feet wide, with a tower 325 

feet high. ‘The library contains 180,000 volumes, and there are 2,500 
students and 60 instructors. The annual expenditure for the univer- 
sity is $300,000, Inasmuch as | was informed that its collections are 
not very noteworthy, I did not inspect them, especially since the 
international exhibition in the same park fully oecupied my time. 
My chief interest lay in the entirely new Museum of Art and Science, 
opened in 1901, and temporarily occupied by parts of the exhibition. 


32. CORPORATION MUSEUMS AND ART GALLERIES. * 


During the exhibition the building contained mostly loan collections, 
hut at its close the not unimportant gallery of paintings, the Corpora- 
tion Art Industrial Museum, and the Natural History Museum were 
installed there.© This natural-history collection at the time of my 

«Andrew Carnegie carned at the age of 12 years $1.25 a week as spooler in a cotton 
factory; then he became fireman ina factory; then telegraph mesenger; in his fil- 
teenth year a telegraph operator, with a salarv of $25.08 month. At the age of 20 he 
became secretary to the director of a large milway; at 25, a superintendent of mili- 
tary telegraphy of the Federal Government; at 25, the owner of an oil well; at 30, 
a builder of tron bridges: at 45, the “‘etee! king."’ It is sain that be possesses a for- 
tune of $300,000,000, but has determined to give away his entire property in order 
to die “poor.” Hespends his summer in Skibo, Scotland. (See further mention of 
Mr. Carnegie and his gifts on previons pages.) 

®t fe noticed that it is intended to change the name to Art Palace. We also find 
it atvled in various waye—as, Corporation Art Giallery and Museums, New Art Ginl- 
leries and Museum, Corporation of Glasgow, Moxseums and Art Galleries, Glasgow 
Art Gallery and Museum (Kelvingrove), Corporation (Galleries, ete. The former 
Kelvingrove Moseum had the following divisions: Fine-art section, ethnographical 
section, archeological section, technological section, local-history section, nuturml- 
history section, and book section, 

°l have indicated on the plan of the ground floor (fig. 06) the preeent distribu- 
tion of the collections. In the second story there are only paintings and art objects 
(see The Museums Journal, 1, 1802, p. 317). The director expresses his regret (on 
page 324) that the natural sciences are not properly cared for, the very limited 
epce affording no opportunity for a strictly systematic arrangement and being cut 
up too much. It i# certainly unfortunate that in an entirely new building these 
difficultivs must already be encountered, 
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visit was, for the purpose of preparation, partly stored in the cellar of 
the new museum, so that 1 saw little or nothing of it. Earlier years 
are covered by the Annual Reports: Corporation of Glasgow (parks 


1-3 technology, 4 naval archlieeiwure and fnglnesrin, 
roology, 1 geology, 12-1) ethnology 


Plan of first floor. 
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department); museums and galleries. For example, report for the 
year 1500, 16 pages. The Natural History Museum was visited in P8090 
by 232,000 persons. 
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The director of the whole is now J. Paton and the curator of nat- 
ural-history section is J. M. Campbell, in connection with which sec- 
tion an entomologist is employed as an ussistant. The superintendent 
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of the building, who gave me the most detailed information concern- 


ing the new structure, and to whom 1 am therefore particularly 
indebted, is H. Cornish. 
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The new building (Plate 39), by J. W. Simpson and E, I. M. 
Allen (of London), bewun in 1893, is decidedly cumbrous" though 
effective in its exterior, In the interior it is also richly decorated, 
but not too much for its purpose. It is of red sandstone in the 
French Renaissance style, and is tireproof. The chief artistic decora- 
tion is by G. Frampton. Sir Walter Armstrong, director of the 
National Gallery in Dublin, sharply criticised” the selection of red sand- 
stone instead of white, since the red stone, on account of the smoki- 
ness of Glasgow, will soon become completely black. The architect 
of the John Rylands Library in Manchester (see p. 545), on the con- 
trary, maintains that the red sandstone withstands the effects of the 
smoke better than the white stone. I believe that the difference, tf 
any, issearcely perceptible, It would bea blessing if all of these cities 
were less smoky. The building is approximately 492 feet long and 164 
to27Ts feet wide. It hisa stately main hall with galleries 147 feet long, 

(2 feet wide, and SS feet high, of cream-colored sandstone; and two 
lateral halls with skylight and galleries 110 by 65 fect. The six lateral 
and intersecting halls of the ground floor are lighted from the side; 
the six of the second story from skylights. They are (approximately) 
110 feet long and 30 feet wide; those of the second story occupied by 
the art gallery, in the opinion of Sir Walter Armstrong (see above), 
are too low. There sre four corner pavilions in each story, the upper 
ones with skylights, making the ground plan quite diversified. Six 
stairways lead to the second story. Above the southern front hall 
there is another large hall in the third story. The lighting arrange- 
ments are good, with brilliant electric illumination in the evenings. 
The many towers, some of which are 156 feet high, are useless, and 
constitute a very questionable ornamentation to the building, since it 
lacks repose. The proceeds of the Glasgow Exhibition of 1888 (nearly 
$250.00) was the basis of the funds from which the cost of the build- 
ing was defrayed. To this were added voluntary donations (almost 
“BSTH OO), and this’sum not being deemed suflicient, the city under- 
took the construction of the building, which cost over $1,250,000, 
The proceeds of the Exhibition of 1901 (3500,000) will be devoted to 
the purchase of pictures. 

I would have little reason to dwell longer on this new museum, 
which 1 is only a more or less slight departure fr ron the ustial _pattern,* 





a ‘Plate 0 was taken during the ] Exposition, for whiel he TeAOn We #eo Various kiosks, 
pavilions, étc., which do not belong to it. 

bot Pictorial, June i, 11, p. 1st, 

‘Sir Walter Armetrony characterizes the ground floor of the buildin: “more sne- 
cessful than anything else of the same kind in Europe.” I grant that it is niagniti- 
cent, but [ doubt if it deserves so great a commendation. He remarks at the close 
of hie paper: The Glasgow Gallery is incontestably the finest in Enrope outside the 
erent capitals, aril the ireetar, ‘4. Paton (the Afar Journal, Janay, Loe, 
p. 314), cote so far as to mv: Glasvow can boast of having the most lundsome and 
architecturally ornate museum building of any provincial town in the United King- 
dom if not in the whole world. 
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were it not for the fact that it has one arrangement which in museum 
buildings marks an advance of the greatest importance, namely, that 
for ventilation. It is like that described above in the technical school 
and the Rylands Library in Manchester, and which I also observed in 


Armangement of heath and ventilating Installation, 
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Fic, 100.—Corporation Museums and Art Gulleries, Glarpgow, Bootlant. 





American libraries. Here in Glaswow, however, the scheme has first 
been applied within my knowledge for museum purposes, at the same 
time as we shall see with that of the museum in Liverpool, I mark, 
with the erection of this building, a new epoch in the history of 
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museum construction, for it is of the most vital importance that in the 
future none shall be built in which provision is not made for the intro- 
duction of entirely clean air. The atmosphere outside, laden with 
dust and other injurious substances, depreciates every collection in 
every possible way, and now 
that we have found a means 
to obviate this, this means 
should be employed. The in- 
stallation of ventilating svs- 
tems in Glasgow is on a large 
scale and I had an opportu- 
nity to witness its satisfactory 
operation. [tis a serious ques- 
tion in this connection whether 
it is necessary to keep the win- 
dows completely secured, so 
that they can not be opened, 
as they are here, or whether 
such an arrangement should 
be adopted as in the technical 
school in Manchester, which 
permits of their being opened, 
under the condition, however, 
that the pressure of the air on 
the inside is always greater 
than that from without. This 
is an indispensable prerequi- 
site, This question is impor- 
tant since the cleaning of se- 
curely closed windows from 
the outside presents great diffi- 
culties, In the Congressional 
Library in Washington very 
light, exterior iron galleries 
are employed, from which the 
windows may be cleaned, An- 
other, though more expensive, 
arrangement would consist in 
letting the windows revolve 
about a vertical central axis 
and screw the frames on so 
that they are with not too great difficulty accessible for cleaning from 
the inside. I believe this latter method is the better, for I fear that 
it would be hard to maintain at all times a higher pressure of air 
inside than outside. 

In the art school of Glasgow this method of ventilation has also 
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heen installed with securely closed windows. It will, however, be 
discarded, since in modeling so much dust is stirred up inside that 
it is thought that the dust from without could not be objectionable. 
I should not think it 
proper, however, to 
discard the system 
merely for this reason. 

The installation of 
the ventilating appa- 
ratus is shown in figs. 
THI-108. Tt cost £0,- 
OOO, without taking 
into account the ma- 
sons work on the boil- 
ers and stacks, and was 
set up by the Sturte- 
vant Engineering Com- 
puny (Limited) from 
desions by Engineer 
Thomas Young, of 
Glasgow, lmsed on the 
plenum system, A de- 
tailed deseription of 
the diagrams shown in 
the illustration may be 
found in The Aigineer 
of September 20, 1401, 
p- 412. The outer air 
is drawn in at the top 
of n lurge tower, 10 
by G4 feet in cross sec- 
tion, filtered, washed, 
warmed, and then 
forced into the rooms 
by means of electric 
fans. These fans make 
120 revolutions a min- 
ute and convey 5,(1),- 
000 enhice feet of air 
an hour into the build- 
ing. The air that has 
been used is drawn out through conduits near the floor, which lead 
out above the roof. The entire arrangement has proved most satis- 
factory up to the present time," 


Armingement of heating and ventilating installation. 


Fid. 102.—Corparation Museume and Art Galleries. Glasgow, Beotlanal. 
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#1 inquired recently na to the efficiency of the headin Peay ee 
4 | | | capi aes mey o fF and ventilation after two 
years experience, and Mr. Cornish favored me with the following reply, dated 
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i. TECHNICAL OOLLEGE;, MITCHELL LIBRARY. 


The great city of Glasgow, which enjoys the best government of 
any of the cities of the Island Kingdom, would certainly, on closer 
study, have offered many other things worthy of examination in rela- 
tion to mitseum matters, but my time was too limited. 

I shall mention, in addition, the Glasgow and West of Scotland 
Technical College, founded in 1886, with an annual expenditure of 
$100,000, 00 day and 4.000 evening pupils, 67 Instructors, and a 
library of 15,000 volumes; also the Mitchell Library, established in 
1877, with an endowment of $350,000 by Stephen Mitchell, an annual 
expenditure of $16,500, and 145,01) volumes, There are probably 
500,000 volumes annually consulted, for the library allows no books to 
be carried away. The daily attendance is approximately 2,000. To 
prevent a conflagration from flying sparks tubes are laid upon the 
roof with small apertures through which, upon the opening of a cock 
in the cellar, sufficient water flows to extinguish any fire. This is an 
arrangement very worthy of imitation. (See, concerning this excel- 
lent library, J. J. Ogle, The Free Library, 157, pp. 285-205; and 
F. J. Burgoyne, Library Construction, 1897, pp. 162-166.) 


AI.—LIVEFRPOOL. 


Liverpool is a seaport and manufacturing town of nearly T00,000 
inhabitants; somewhat hilly, and notas highly smoked up as Manchester, 
but also black, For this reason the good effect of the very impressive 
principal square is injured. It is similar to the forum of n Roman 
city, with St. George's Hall, a building like «a Greco-Roman temple, 
650 feet long and 200 feet wide, for public ussemblages, concerts, ete., 
built in IS88-1854, at a cost of $1,500,000; a row of monuments, and 
a long, extending group of museum buildings in the Greek style. 
Outside of these Liverpool possesses very little of value for my pur- 
poses, It has a university college, which is a portion of Victoria 
University, as mentioned previously (see paragraph on Owens College, 
In Manchester), with from 500 te $00 students and over 100 instructors, 
There is also an observatory. 














Glaspow, Noveriber 24, 1404: | am gelaul to say the heating aml ventilation is giving 
very goo! results and I do not think one con at present get a better or cheaper 
system to do the work required. (One alteration I have made is that in place of 
washing the air at the screens | have pot op scrim screens and filter the air through 
the cloth and so do away with the water, which was causing dampness In the buildings 
and doing harm to the oll paintings and other objects. When one considers that 
our lunge buildings can be kept ot aboot 00° in the winter months by o daily anpply 
of 7 tons of washed pearls ‘screened dress,’ costing at present 7s Id. per ton, von 
will see that the system used is cheap as well as efficient. | may say the floor apie 
of our building i+ as follows: Picture galleries, 21,450 square feet; mnseum galleries, 
21,5356 square feet; central hall, courts, and corridors, which are marble, 45,000 syne 
feet; grand total of floor spare, $7,756 square feet, 
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4, LIBRARY, MUSEUM, AND ART COMMITTEE. 


The collection of buildings of the museums of art and science are 
maintained hy the city at an expense of $200,000 and are administered 
under the ** Library, museum, and art committee.” They comprise 
the following departments: (1) An art museum (Walker Fine Art Gal- 
lery), built in 1877, on the ground floor of which are plastic reproduc- 
tions, on the second floor paintings, excellently lighted and pleasantly set 
olf by tapestries and plants, so that a sojourn there is highly agreeable. 
(2) A library (Picton Reading Room) of 122,000) volumes exclusive of 
pamphlets, a reference library, principally contained in a great round 
building. (3) The main structure, called the ‘** Free Pablic Library 
aod Museums,” a library of 95,000 volumes, with five branches in the 
city, for lending books, with reading and periodical rooms into which 
people pour from the streets, * and a museum of natural science, arche- 
ology, ethnography, industrial arts, and art (independent of those 
branches of art which the Walker Fine Art Gallery cultivates), known 
as the ** Free Publie Museums.” In the lower stories of this museum 
building is located the new technical school. 


oi, FREE PUBLIC MUSEUMS, 


The Free Public Museums are open on five week days from 10a. m, 
tod or tip. m., and in the winter, on Monday evenings, from 7 to 10 
pom. In 1899, on 262 days, there were over 300,000 visitors: in 189s, 
on 264 days, over $50,000. At 12 public lectures on Monday even- 











87 did not carefully inspect these libraries, founded in 1852, sines their cur rites 
ment are not modern, Their sphere of action, however, is great. The totals for 
IK) ore as follows: 666,207 books and 728,128 periodicals were read in the library; 
O12,c88 persons visited the newspaper rooms, and 48,929 the 116 public lectures; 
819,317 hooks were carried home by 22,244 persons (‘for the most part they belong 
to the working clases, and to persons of education but of very limited means’), of 
which, however, (43,542 were fiction and 142,535 were children’s books, Although 
[ particularly mention the fiction included in this total, 1 do not wish to depreciate 
the valne of such books, for after the day's work there are few recreations so refreshing, 
delightinl, and even instructive to the thoughtial reader se is fiction, while we should 
not overlook the fact wleo that the public libraries do not purchase ony bal nowels. 
In the Picton Reading Root alone, where no fiction is given ont, 46,533 books were 
read, of which there were, for example, 41,863 technical, 49,748 collected writing, 
craniys, ote, and 22,145 historical and biographical. The Library possesses 15,010 toch 
nical, 20,042 collected] writings, essays, ete., 14,595 historical and biographical works, 
(Forty-eighth Annual Report Public Libraries, ete., Liverpool, 1901, pp. 6-81; see also 
J.J, Ogle, The Free Library, 1897, pp. 165-173, and F. J. Burgoyne, Library Construc- 
tion, 1807, pp. 167-170.) It is open on week days from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. ( Fridays 
from 104m. to 2. pom.) The annial expenditures are $100,000, half of which is 
expended for books, periodicals, and newspapers. About 80 persons are employed, 
The reference department has a catalogue in three volumes in quarto, 2,006 pares, 
In Germany we are very backward in this respect, though we far excel the English 
in the busy life at our hedge taverns. 
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ings, from January to March in 1900, there were 760 auditors, in 1899 
at 21 lectures, 2.470. The museum consists of two great collections: 
The Derby Museum of Zoology, Botany, Geology, Mineralogy (also 
un aquarium), which has as its nucleus the mammal and bird collec- 
tion of the thirteenth Earl of Derby, who presented it to the city 
in 1831: and the Mayer Museum, covering the other departments 
mentioned. Joseph Mayer was a rich goldsmith of Liverpool, who 
in 1867 presented to the city his most valuable collection, consisting 
especially of pottery, Assyrian, Babylonian, Egyptian, Greek, and 
medieval antiquities and manuscripts. I mention as most noteworthy 
the carved ivories, the collection of Anglo-Saxon antiquities, the 
Mexican Codex." the miniatures, and the great Wedgwood and old 
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Fou. 108.—City Technical Schoo! and Free Public Musenms, Liverpool, England, 


Liverpool ceramic collection. In 1860 Sir William Brown presented 
the present building to the city. At the end of 1897, the space having 
hecome too limited, a great wing was added (fig. 108), containing two 
floors (figs. 10% and 107), each with a single connecting room 36 
feet wide, undivided, horseshoe-shaped, 460 feet long, surrounding 
a courtyard. The lower floor, 20 feet high, is lighted on both sides; 
the upper, 30 feet high, with a skylight. As fig. 103 shows, the land 
falls away somewhat. What I have indicated as the lower floor of 





é This Codex has only recently been publishel: E. Seler Codex Fejérviry-Mayer. 
Eine altmexikanische Bilderhanidsechrift der Free Public Museame in Liverpool, 
Berlin, 1901, 4to, 290 pp., 22 ple, 219 text figures; and: Due de Loubat, Calex 
Fejérviry-Mayer. Manuecrit mexicain précolombien des Free Public Musenme de 
Liverpool. Paria, 1901, Svo, 25 pp., 2 pls. 
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the Natural History Museum ts the third of the building, since the 
three below that (the basement, ground floor, and second floor) 
belong to the new Technical School, which is entirely separated 
from it and has its own entrance. The lower floor of the Natural 
History Museum (the third in the new wing) is, however, on a level 
with the ground floor of the old museum, with which it makes 
a complete whole (fig. 103). The height of the new wing is 100 feet 
above the street level. It is hard stone, constructed by KE. W. Mount- 
ford, in the ** modern classic style of the nineteenth century;” itis 206 
feet long and 177 feet wide, and has an area of 5,00) square yards. 
Between the seven windows of the lower museum story on the rounded 
portion are pairs of lonic columns 33 feet high. Also, high upabove 
the upper story of the museum are additional rooms for the Technical 
School, numely, a chemical laboratory and an observatory. The 
school has 1,300 students. The entire new building cost S675.(000, of 
Which $875,000 falls upon the museum, The new large rooms are com- 
pleted (figs. 106 and 107), and, being excellently lighted and spucious, 
the museum will, next to that of London, be the most comprehensive, 
and in all respects one of the hest in Great Britain.* The lighting of 
the gallery on both sides, 36 feet wide, is faultless, and the only method 
suitable for a natural-history museum, since in that way wall cases 
placed opposite the light are avoided. The upper story could not be 
lighted in this manner, but it was necessary to depend upon a skylight, 
as the new wing had to correspond constructively with the exterior of 
the old museum. Here, likewise, the adaptability of the interior 
has been subordinated to exterior beauty, The skylight is not by any 
means bad, though side light would have been better. Besides, the 
handling of a large skylight is somewhat inconvenient, and it can 











“In the Report of the Director of Museums relative to the Rearrangements of, and 
the Causes for, the Collections in the Free Public Museums | Liverpool, 1H, & vo., 
li pp.), Prof. 1.0. Forbes developes the fundamental features of his plan of instal- 
lation. The future collections will consist of: 1. The Aquarium: IL The Maver 
Museum, that is subdivided into three great ethnographical divisions, in the Canca- 
sian (white), the Mongolian (yellow), and the Melanic (Milack) races; LT. The Lord 
Derby Mascuim, the latter being subdivided as follows: Types of the Principal Groups 
and Subdivisions of the Animal Kingdom, from mankind down to unicellular forme. 
This biological collection begins with an introductory series of animals, plants, models, 
and drawings, illustrating the distinction between inorganic and onanic objects, 
between plants and animals, as well a4 the general formation and the physiology 
of animals, Associate] with the living forms will be tho fossil ones, so that by #tudy- 
ing them together the development from the first to the last may be observed. Thon 
will follow the mineralogical and the geological collections, Beyond this a represen- 
tation of the geographic distribation of animals and plants, as well as of protective 
mimicry, variation of epecies, and other fandamental principles of biology. Finally, 
a collection of objects by countries not confined to too narrow geographical bouwn- 
daries, but including the adjacent waters, will aini to be practically complete, 
Botany will be put in advance of everything eles in a British collection, bat typical 
examples of all natural orders will also be given. 
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never be kept clean. The electric illumination employed at night con- 
sists of arc lights reflected from the ceilings, of which a test was being 
made ut the very time of my visit. It resulted successfully, even in 
the skylight floor. The iron cases for the collection will soon be com- 
pleted. There is allotted for the interior furnishing $125,000 (the 
interior arrangements of the Technical School cost, $75,000). 





Fic. 104.— Free Public Museume, Liverpool, England, Man of lower fliesor, 


The present portion of the old Museum must be leas favorably 
spoken of, The rooms are too dark; one witha skvlight and galleries 
suffers much from reflections on the broad desk cases arranged along , 
the rail. The vertical and horizontal cases are some of them very 
clumsy. I oleerved, however, a good arrangement upon horizontal 
cases, namely, a brass mounting on the anterior framework, on which 
the observer can Jean while examining the objects in the case, The 
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collection, owing to the rebuilding, is not well cared for at present; it 
is also overcrowded, but contains much valuable material. The new 
installation of the entire Museum will work great changes in this 
respect. "This Museum suffers, like others, from a lack of a suffi- 
cient corps of assistants. The newly installed anthropological hall is 
exceptionally fine in its clear arrangement and the choice of its 
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objects. It contains, for example, life-size photographs of the heads 
of different races, enlarged from smaller negatives. The ethnographic 
collection, now temporarily installed in the basement 1s very ¢ Onin 
erable, contuining many old specimens and also a good representa- 
tion of Benin bronzes. The noted ornithological collection is rich in 
types, and contains among other things the famous collection of the 
ornithologist, H. B. Tristram. 

The principal reason why I dwell longer on this Museum, though its 
importance is of the future rather than of the present, is because in 
one respect, together with that of Glasgow, itexcelsall other museums 
of the earth, and that is as regards the new ventilating and heating 





Fina, 14,—Free Public Museums, Liverpool, One of the longitudinal galleries of the upper floor in now 
bani elie (°° 0"" dm fie, 108). 





installation. When the large new wing for the technical school and 
the museum was designed, not only that, but also the old museum, 
the library, and the art gallery, were supplied with the ventilating 
and heating contrivance described in connection with the Glasgow 
Museum. Engineer W. Key, of Glasgow, superintended the installa- 
tion of this in Liverpool. There are four and a third miles of-3-inch 
tubes, which carry purified and warmed air into each room at the rate 
of 8,000,000 cubic feet an hour. The ducts through which the purt- 
fied, washed, and warmed air streams into the tubes, are so large that 
one can easily walk in them. The power is supplied by great dynamo 
machines. The future must demonstrate whether, being located in 
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the same tuilding, these will not damage it by causing vibration. 
This has very generally been avoided in America. I.am not favorably 
disposed to the combining of a technical school and its many laboratories 
in the sume building with a museum. The windows of the building 
ean not be opened, and the collection has the rare advantage tm that 
no dust is brought in with the air to damage them; neither does any 
come in through the doors, since the pressure of air on the interior ts 
somewhat greater than that from without. This system of ventilation 
is known as Key’s improved plenum method. It was a surprise to me 
that the authorities in the Liverpool, as well as in the Glasgow 
Museum, did not know that this same installation existed in the other 





Fic. 107.—Froe Publis Mienimes, Liverpool, One of the longitudinal galleries of the lower door in new 
balla (Fito fie, 1A). 


museum. I repeat that the two museums of Great Britain which I 
have mentioned excel in this respect all museums of the world, and I 
earnestly Pec ce that we adopt this arrangement and do not 
remain in the background. The Li verpool Museum appears to have 
reached this in connection with the construction of the technical 
school, while that of the museum in Glasgow was carried out inde- 
pendently. 

I notice in a printed letter of the tirm of William Key (works for 
ventilating and warming by mechanical means, Havelock st reet, Glas- 
gow) that such installations have already been introduced into a great 
number of schools, hospitals, factories, hotels, private dwellings, 
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municipal buildings, ete., in England and Scotland, and that it is nts 


installed in the university and the public library in Aberdeen. The 
Key list enumerates more than 80 buildings. Great Britain has prob- 
ably outrivaled America in this respect, at least I found this installa- 
tion only in two large buildings in Chicago (see the second part of my 
American studies) and in one in Washington. In the pamphlet pub- 
lished in connection with the opening of the New Central Municipal 
School in Liverpool on October 26, 1901," the ventilating and heat- 
ing arrangements are referred to us follows: 


The air in the boilding is kept under a pressure slightly greater than that of the 
outside atmosphere. The air is taken in from the large area at the back of 
the building, andl after being washed and filtered by passing through wet 
fiber screens, andl warmed! when necessary by means of » lange sorface of coils of 
pipes heated by steam, it is propelled by foor large fons into the main duets in the 
Fibhasement and then by snbsidiary ducts to each room in the building. The air is 
silinitied to the roome ata height of about 6 feet from the floor, and escapes at the 
oor level into the foul air ducts which lewl to the ontside throngh apertares pro- 
fected by valves. (The electric power te supplied by the city works).* 


From L877 to 1801, the museum published, at irregular intervals, 
five Museum Reports relating to scientific subjects; since IS9S a 
Bulletin of the Liverpool Museums, in octavo, with plates,—a well- 
edited publication, of which three volumes have appeared; in addition, 
Annual Reports, of which the forty-cighth, for 100, has been pub- 
lished (87 pp.); wuide books, such as Synopsis of an arrangement 
of invertebrate animals in the Free Public Museum of Liverpool, 
1880 (32 and 105 ppd: catalogues, such os Catalogue of the Mayer 
collection: Part 1, The Egyptian, Babylonian, and Assyrian Antiqui- 
ties, IS79, ix, 83 pp., with illustrations; Part I, Prehistoric Antiqui- 

ties and Ethnology, 1882, xiv, 106 pp., with illustrations; Part IL, 


oSir William: Fuewood: shaironn of the dbrary, Museum and Arta Committee” 
of the city council, on the occasion of the living of the corner stome on July 1, 1808, 
mid pmeng otherthings: “This building is intended for the higher technical edoaea- 
tion—for edocating the captains of labor, and not merely the artisans, in a way that 
would enable them to meet the competition of Germany. The Germans have had 
these superior schools for years, and have been turning out a lange nomber of expert 
and scientific men such as did not exist in England.” As in the great Technical 
School in Manchester, so alep in Liverpool, they are striving to compete with Ger- 
many in technical matters, 

*T inquired recently as te the efficiency of the heating and ventilation after two 
years experience, and Mr. Forbes, the director, favored me with the following reply, 
dated Liverpool Nov. 26, 1908: In regard to the heating and ventilating system 
of the moseome Iam sorry to report not quite fayormbly. This, however, is not the 
fanit of the system of Key, which, by the way, has been further perfected, but by 
reason of the intake aperture for the fresh air having of necessity, and unfortunately, 
to be placed ina ‘well’ (surronnded by walls 70 to 80 feet high), with which the air 
from the galleries is discharged and necesearily so constantly being redriven into 
the Maseum. We are thinking of changing the ‘intake’ openings—a enstly pro- 
codure—and when this ie done, I believe all we can desire would be attained." 
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Medieval and Later Antiquities, including the Mather collection of 
miniatures and medals relating to the Bonaparte family, 1882, iv, 108 
pp.. with illustrations (sixpence foreach part). I call attention also to 
the valuable writings of a former director of the museum, H. H. 
Higgins, Museums of Natural History: (1) Museum Visitors, (2) 
Museum Desiderata, (3) Museum Arrangements, (4) Museum Appli- 
ances, (5) The British Museum of Natural History (1884, 43 pp., with 
illustrations, sixpence), and to I. A. Picton’s paper, Primeval Man, a 
lecture illustrative of the prehistoric remains in the ethnographical 
collection of the Liverpool Museum, 1881 (27 pp., with 5 plates, two- 
pence). Collecting expeditions are organized by the museum, such us 
one in 1505, which went to Socotra. 

The annual expenditure is $52,000. The officers are: Director, 
H. O, Forbes; curators of the Derby Museum, J. A. Clubb and W.5. 
Laverock; and curator of the Mayer Museum, P. Entwistle. 


AIT._DUBLIN,. 


Dublin is «seaport with about 250,000 inhabitants, without factories, 
and consequently reasonably clean, though not free from soot. 


a6, SCIENCE AND ART MUSEUM. 


The Science and Art Museum comprises, with the National Library 
(fig. 108), a large, imposing, and beautiful group of buildings, inclosing 
on three sides a courtyard, which is fenced by a grill in front. The 
central building, the Leinster House (the former castle of the Duke of 
Leinster), is occupied by the Royal Dublin Society. Here are also 
located the administrative offices of the museum. On one side of this 
is situnted the museum and on the other the library (fig. 108), both 
erected nearly alike by 'T. N. Deane & Sons and opened in 1890. The 
natural history department has a wing to itself (fig. 100). Inthe rear 
is an extensive park, in which, near the library, stands the National 
Grallery. 

The Science and Art Museum is open weekdays, admission free, 
from 11a, m. till 5p. m, and closed only on Gool Friday and Christ- 
nas Eve. On Tuesdays the department of art and industry, and on 
Thursdays the natural science department, are open until 10 o'clock 
in the evening. The former is open on Sundays from 2 to 5 p. m. 
The number of visitors in 1900 was 425,584, of which 64,165 came on 
Sunday afternoons. 

This museum, like the one of the same name in Edinburgh, is copied 
more or less after the South Kensington Museum, with the addition 
of a natural science collection. This uniformity of the museums in 
the Island Kingdom corresponds to the uniformity of life there, which 
in Germany and France is much more varied. It is often said that 

BAT Mts LMHE}—zy 
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individual freedom of development is greater in the English than in 
the German, but this appears to me to be very questionable, 

The interior of the museum building does not altogether harmonize 
with the beautiful and impressive exterior, There is a central, large 
lighted court with two galleries, one above the other in the stvle of 
a milway station, overdecorated, checkered, and somewhat wanting in 
woud taste, even in the eyes of the officials themselves (it is called 
there the ‘*German” taste; that is, like the cheap, inferior wares that 
were formerly imported); adjoining is a great series of rooms, of 
which some are very dark, especially the one containing the ethno- 
graphic collection. The poor lighting could be much improved by 
the Lusxfer prism glass, but this scheme has been adopted as yet to 
very limited extent by the museums of the Island Kingdom. 

The zoological collection, too, has a large hall, lighted from above, 
with two galleries superposed (fig, 110), but the lighting facilities are 
somewhat meager, the cases and desks primitive, and the installation 
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Pid. L4.—Nation! Labrory of treland, Dublin, Ireland 


not very elegant. T mention especially a Shakespeare case, with birds 
trained for hunting, falcons, and the like, together with passages from 
the works of the poet. Very noteworthy is the representation of the 
gfecrraphical distribution of animals 1 at a a Ll | sections: distribution in 
general and six geographical regions. I know only one museum in 
the world where the same thing | attempted, namely, the Museum of 
Comparative Zoology in Cambridge, Massachusetts, which I hope to 
deacri lw in a future report. In Dublin this exhibition 14 not, developed 
very extensively, butit ish ivhly commendable. The great museums ot 
the world (London, Paris, Berlin, New York. etc. ) have nothing similar 
to this, yet they only are in # position fully to carry out such a scheme. 
Phe systemutic exhibit must necessarily be supplemented by a geo- 
graphic one. It is a matter of satisfaction that at least one European 
museum, too, bas undertaken this important task, even though ona 
small scale? Very noteworthy also, and as I believe unique, ia the 


@ Tt hus lately also heen tried in the Dresden Museum. 
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exhibition in the ** History of Animals Collection.” It representa the 
history or the origin of species, classification, variation, natural selec- 
tion, instinct, development, ete. 

A conspicuous feature of the large collections is the one represent- 
ing Irish archeology, with rich and rare series, among them a large 
number of gold ornaments, The cases here are to some extent better, 
bot they are closed by padlocks suspended on chains, the appearance 
of which is not very pleasing. The gold treasure is inclosed in 1 
steel fire and burglar proof case, which is especially guarded. In 
this museum, too, the policeman plays a great rile. A valuable 
antique gold ornament, discovered in “Lreland in 1896, was purchased 
by the British Museum, but is claimed by Treland.* 

since the art and art-industrial collections of the museum cover all 
branches, as in the South Kensington Museum, | can not consider them 





Pic. 1.Seenee and An Museums, Doblin, Ireland. Satural Hietory boilding. 


properly in a brief space. They are very notable (for examplo, the 
historical portion), but their exhibition offers few individual features, 

The ethnographic department, though it has many gaps, is rich in 
old South Sea objects, though it is not vet thoroughly arranged. I was 
much impressed with the rood labeling in some of the enses. "The large 
type used in printing the labels is conspicuously better than the smal] 
letters almost everywhere in use. They can be read without effort— 
not so with the ‘South Kensington labels,” which are distributed over 
the entire country. This use of large type is well worthy of imitation, 
Another arrangement which ippealed to meas worthy of adoption is 
that in many of the cases there is hung a printed bibl lography covering # 

See Muecumas Journal, 1, 101-2, pp. 175, 2s: compare alse Proceedings of the 
Soctety of Antiquities, Scotland, od ser, X, 1000, pp. 4-7. Tt hus been transmitted. in 
1903, from the British Moseom to the Doblin Museum, after a lawsuit which wis 
won hy Ireland. See Nature, Nov, 27, 1902, p. 89, and Marve Journal, 11, 1903. 
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apecial subject. The valuable bulk of the ethnographic collection 
indeed is loaned by Trinity College (University), whose ownership, 
however, is only a matter of form (Catalogue, 1805, see p. 581). In 
this part of the collection are very rare pieces obtained by the Cook 
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Frid. 110.—Selence nnd Art Museums, Dublin, Treland 





Oceanic explorations, hesides others from New “Zealand. Hiervey, Fiji. 
ete, A description of these treasures, with illustrations. would he 
appreciited, since Dublin is not so easy of access. Each region is 
divided into elolit rroupe fire, war and the chase, music. clothing, 
house utensils, agriculture, religion. miscellaneous. 
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In order to convey an intelligent idea of the rich contents of the 
great collections I give, in conclusion, the principal divisions from the 
Short Guide to the Collections, in the order in which they are there set 
forth: 

Art and industrial division, including antiquities and ethnographical 
collections. —Greek sculpture; architectural ornaments; works of times 
after the Rennaissance; Italian: French; casts of statuary: Greek and 
Roman antiquities; Egyptian antiquities; ethnographical collections; 
orientul collections, chiefly Indian; Italian architectural ornaments; 
musical instruments; furniture; Assyrian and other oriental antiqut- 
ties: enamels; brass and bronze; iron; English silver; Irish silver; 
foreien silver; Leinster collection of postage stamps; Trish skmtiqui- 
ties (bronze tools, gold, early Christian art in Trelund); arms and armors 
carved ivories; copies of works in ivory, bronze, marble; Japanese 
art: urchitectaral design; water colors and sketches; miniatures; en- 
griving and etching; pottery and poreelain; China, Burmah, Ceylon; 
lice: machinery and manufactures, 

Botanical department.—Index room; economic collection; herba- 
rium. 

Natural history division,— History of animals collection; geogruph- 
ieal distribution collection (general distribution, Australian region, 
Ethiopian region, Oriental region, Palearctic region, Nearctic region, 
Neotropical region; [rish animals; injurious insects; general collec- 
tion: fossil animals. 

(reaogieal ‘ne maneralogical depar'tments.— Mineralogical sunt petro- 
logical collections; geological collections; collection of Lrish minerals; 
collections of geological survey of Ireland. 

1 have before me the following publications (Department of Agri- 
culture and Technical Instruction for Lreland; Institutions of Science 
and Art, Dublin): 

Report of the director for the fifteen months ending dist March, 1901, with appen- 
dixes. Svo, 1901, 30 pp. 

Short Guiile-to the Collections. 1th ed., «a. 4to, 10 pp. (half penny.) 

Guide to the Natural History Department. Series I: Vertebrate Animals (recent). 
Part I—Marmals and Birds, by A. G. More: Svo, 1887, 38 pp. (4) pence.) Series 
[fi Invertebrate Animals. Part I1—Recent Invertebrates, by A. 0. Haddon, 4vo, 
1887, 17 pp. (4 pence: } 

A list of Irish Binds, by A. G. More, ded. 1890, 38 pp, (4 penoe.) 

Guide to the Collections of Rocks and Fossils, by A. McHenry and W. W. Watts. 
Syo, 1808, 155 pp. (1 pence.) 

General Guide to the Art Collections: Part I: Greek and Roman Antiquities, 
Chapter 11]—Greek and Korman Coing” Svo, 184, 107 ppo {1 penny.) Part TV; 
Lace and Embroidery. Chapter I—Late. S8vo, 1800, opp. (1 penny.) Part 
VIl: Furniture. Chapter [—Itlian Fornitore. Svo, 1800, 11 pp. (1 penny.) 
Chapter 1—Freneh Furnitare;,aleo Dutch, Flemish, German, Spanish, and Porta- 
‘puese, .8vo, 1000, 22 pp. |! penny.) Chapter Hi—English Furniture. Sve, 1000, 
2 pp. (1 penny.) All three by G.T. Plunkett. Part XV: [vories. Svo, 1800, 
41 pp. (1 penny.) 
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Collection of Weapons, ete., chiefly irom the South Sea Islands. 8vo, 1895, 16, 
62 pp. | 

Two Lectnres on the Art of Lace Making, by A. S. Cole. Svo, 1884, 20 pp. (24 
red BU al 
List il sone books in the National Library of Ireland or in the Library of the 
Museum which may be useful to visitors to the Museum. Natural History Collec- 
tinne: Zoology, Geology, amd Minerlogy. S8vo, 1600, 16 pp. (1 penny.) 

In the winter of 1940-1901, 22 free lectures were delivered hy 14 
different gentlemen, admission hy card, which were attended by Thé 
persons, a comparutively small number. | 

The director of the entire museum is G. 'T. Plunkett, who is also 
director of the Royal College of Science, the Metropolitan School of 
Art, the National Library and the Botanical Gardens. Other officers: 
Curator of the department of art and industry, Thomas H. Lonetield: 
assistants, J.J. Buckley, E. P. Alabaster and A. MeGoogan; cura 
tor of the department of Irish antiquities, G, Coffey; curator of the 
natural science department, KR. EF. Scharff (a German); assistants, 
A. R. Nichols, G. H. Carpenter, KR. Pride: of the botanical depart- 
ment, T. Johnsen; of the department of geological survey, R. Clark: 
Of the mineralogical department, G. A. J. Cole. 

The annunl expenditure in 1897-95 was $120,000. The administra- 
tion appears to be cumbersome; since, for example, in the ethno- 
graphic departinent, authority must be obtained from London (from 
the science and art department), for a purchase, even though it 
involves buta few pounds. Whether this condition exists in the other 
departments, 1 do not know, 


a7. NATIONAL LIBRARY OF TRELAND, 


The National Library of Ireland is magnificent without, but within is 
not upto strict modern library requirements, though the building was 
completed only in 1890, The architect, as is so often the case, sacrificed 
interior adaptability to exterior appearance. The stack system (live 
decks) is made with floor plates of hammered glass and iron, but with 
wooden racks. In many places the stacks are so poorly lighted that 
electricity must be used even in daytime. The horseshoe-sha ped 
domed reading room (68 by 65 feet and 52 feet high.) occupies much 
space in the middle of the second story, There are three smaller 
reading rooms. On either side of the rotunda are the book stacks, 
but only those in the right Wing are as yetinuse, Each is 110 feet 
long, $6 feet wide, and 54 feet high, with a cupacity of about 200,000 
books. The middle one of the five decks of the book stacks is on a 
level with the great reading room. In each of these there are 26 
double racks, approximately 8 feet high, with an intervening space 
of 40) inches, each with 8 or § shelves. On the ground or first floor, 
in the center, are located, in addition to the broad entrance hall and 
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the great stairway, the administrative offices. Whatever shortcom- 
ings this building may have, it hasat all events been carefully thought 
out and not erected after the general pattern. It is surpassed, however, 
by the new American libraries. I received the impression that they 
strive to be successful, but the means at their command are too limited. 
Annual reports and catalogues of the annual accessions are published, 
The library increases rapidly through donations. It contains at pres- 
ent 150,000 volumes. It must be emphasized that the arrangement ts 
after the Dewey system, this being, perhaps, the only large library in 
Europe which employs it. It works excellently, though the hooks, 
on account of the small force of assistants, have no outside markings, 
The Dewey classes are distinctly indicated by labels on the stacks and 
easily found. Within the classes an alphabetical arrangement is fol- 
lowed, and when there are more books than one can conveniently review 
ata glance a sequence of the letters is attached to the stacks. The gen- 
eral opposition on the part of librarians to the Dewey system is per- 
hups based principally on the immense amount of labor involved tn 
the reassignment and rearrangement of a library, which can not be 
undertaken without very considerable means, and then, again, other 
systems have also their good points. 

It is open from 10 a. m. to 10 p.m. During 1900 there were 
145,405 readers. 

(See also F.J. Burgoyne, Library Construction, 1897, pp. 154-158, 
with ground plans and eross sections, and J. J. Ogle, The Free 
Library, 1897, pp. 191-192.) 


“a NATIONAL GALLERY. 


The ational Gallery has just received the addition of a large new 
wing, with skylights, and side lights in alcoves; in these the walls are 
not at right but at obtuse angles, which is certainly preferable. The 
large building makes, by its simplicity, a very favorable impression. 
The old portion was constructed during 1859-1864, and cost $150,000. 
In 1898 there were on exhibition 464 paintings, 345 drawings, water 
colors, ete., 280 portraits, 16 busts, and a collection of casts, It is 
open on four week days from 12 to 6 p. m. (or until darkness sets in); 
on Sundays from 3 to 5 p. m. (or until dark), admission free; on two 
week days it is open from 10 a. m. to 4 p. m., admission sixpence. 
(See Catalogue of the pictures and other works of art in the National 
Gallery and the National Portrait Gallery, Lreland. Dublin, Syo, 
1808, 361 pp.) : 


40. ANATOMICAL INSTITUTE OF THE UNIVERSITY. 


L also visited the anatomical collection, on account of its anthro- 
pological department, but as the hall was just being rebuilt and 
the cases shoved together, I could see but little. The collection of 
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skulls appears to be not unimportant. The director is D. J. Cun- 
ningham, professor of anatomy, also well known as an anthropologist." 
The Anatomical Institute is excellently installed, the large dissecting 
hall being light, airy, and farnished with the most beautiful dissee- 
tions, which here are preferred even to the best colored pictures, 


UNIVERSITY (TRINITY COLLEGE. } 


The university (Trinity College) consists of an extended group of 
buildings beautifully situated in a lurge park which is quite within 
the city. I could not examine it, however, because it would have 
consumed more time than I had at my disposal. 


XITL.—PARIS, 


My remarks may well be somewhat brief, considering the abundance 
of matter and the fact that Paris is universally known. I confine 
myself toa few notes on my observations, 


40. MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY IN THE BOTANICAL GARDEN, 
[(Mustim i" Histoire Natorelle an Jardin des Mantes.) 


The majority of the museum halls in the Jardin des Plantes are of 
the old-fashioned style, which have been already criticised by J. Mar- 
cou in his book, well worth reading, De la Science en France, 1869. 
But in 1889 a large, new, zoological museum was completed, which, 
as I then saw it, was nearly filled and is now already overcrowded. 
Furthermore, there was built three years ago a paleontological, com- 
parutive anatomical, and anthropological museum, as the first of a 
series of new galleries which are to be located adjoining exch other on 
the Rue de Buifon, the southern boundary of the Garden, their long 
sides turned toward the Garden and the street. 


LOOLOGICAL COLLECTION (GALEMIES DE Z00LOGIE), 


The Galeries de Zoologrie is a large rectangular building, 100 meters 
long, 62 to T0 meters wide, and about 25 meters high (without cupola), 
with a lighted court 70 meters long, 41 wide, and 20 hirh, and three 
galleries superposed. To say it is a failure is not my judgment alone. 
The exterior isin very good taste. The great gluss-covered lighted 
court was designed by the architect, J. André, as a central space bo 
be ornamented with plants, and was not intended for the collections, 
It is full of large mammals, mounted on too conspictious wooden 
hases—an immense herd, all standing free and some of them impossible 
to inspect except at adistance. The entire space of the height of three 
“Mr. Cunningham haa since been appointed professor of anatomy in Edinburgh, 
ae elector to Sir William Turner, The diretor of the Anatomical Institute in 
Dublin is now Prof. J, Symington, formerly in Belfast. 
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stories from the floor to the glass roof is empty. It would be well 
adapted for the large whale skeletons,* but they are exhibited in the 
collection of comparative osteology.” Besides, they would detract still 
more from the only source of light for the broad encircling galleries, 
for these obtain their light only from above. In consequence of this 
they, especially the lower ones, are much shaded, being in some 
pluces so dark that nothing can be seen. In the front (Garden) portion 
of the building are halls 53 by 10 meters, provided with light from 
one side; on the ground floor these are 7 meters high, in the second 
story 6, in the third story 5, and in the fourth story, with the roof 
work, 7 meters: 

In examining this building one can learn, as in many others, how a 
museum should not be designed. A few of the special features of the 
building have been published by F, Monmory." The building cost 
$500,000, the fixtures $600,000, Photographs were not obtainable. 

The collection is installed in not very pleasing wooden cases, without 
greatcare. Inaddition the cases are in some instances overcrowded and 
filled to the top, where nothing can be discerned. There is still fol- 
lowed here the almost universally abandoned practice of exhibiting 
very many stuffed animals, reasoning that people who donate things— 
and much is here donated—wish to see where the objects are placed. 
This practice will necessarily have to be discontinued at some time, 
even though republican France is more conservative than elsewhere. 
The working rooms of the officers and preparators are mostly in a 
separate old building, far away in the Rue de Buffon, which is very 
Inconventent. 





COMPALATIVE ANATOMICAL “ASTHROPOLOGICAL, ASTI TALEONTOLOOICAL COLLECTION, 
(Culerics d' Anatomie Comparéce ot dl! Anthropotogin.| 


This collection was opened in'1895.° This building also has a taste- 
ful exterior of red brick, with light stone trimmings and artistic deco- 
ration. On the side facing the garden there are four bronze and 
eight marble reliefs, representing human and animal hfe, by Barrias, 
Murqueste, Coutant, and Gardet; in front of these, two statues by 
Frémiet. On the narrow side, where the entrance lies, isa tympanum, 
by Allar, representing the three kingdoms of nature. The building 
is about 86 meters long and 15 and 27 meters wide, It is fireproof, 
of iron, stone, brick, and cement. The protection against fire was 
considered to such an extent thatthe workrooms of the staffare located 





See aleo G. Fouehet: De Vaffectation de la gmnde mallee centrale dee nonvelles 
galeries du mustam,  Rerie Scimififique, $ str. SOLD, 1888, p. CH. 

b Rewite gfnérate ele T Architecture (4), X11, 1885, pp. 2492-51, pls. txin-uxv. 

‘See Rulfetin’ den Nourelles Archires du Museon’ od Historie Naturelle (3), X, 1808, 
pp. tii-xi. 
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in an old building in the Rue de Buffon, half a mile away, which is 
very annoying, since in the present day complete security can be had 
without this inconvenience. Asa further security aguinst fire, elec- 
trie lighting is not used. The building with its furniture cost 
$025,000. The architect was F. Dutert. In the white entrance hall 
with columns there is a marble group by Frémiet, and animals in 
relief as capitals, the whole simple, in the refined taste characteristic 
of the French. On the right there iss charming little lecture hall 
with a ceiling picture by Cormon, The March of the Races of Men 
toward Light, and ten pictures illustrating prehistoric times. The 
building consists principally of a ground floor, lighted on both sides, 
anda second floor, lighted from above, with a gallery. The project- 
ing stairway hall is situated at the eastern narrow side, and is of four 
stories, with smaller rooms such as the lecture hall al ready mentioned 
and some rooms for collections adjoining. It is surmounted by a high, 
arched roof. The large hall on the ground floor (fig. 111) is not parti- 
tioned, is somewhat narrow (14 meters inside) compared with its 
length of 77 meters, and at the same time its ceiling is somewhat low 
(6.6-meters)" compared with its length, but its effect is excellent and 
imposing, and isa model as to its lighting. As regards the points of the 
compass, however, the building is as unfavorably located as possible, 
The long sides look toward the north and the south and the collections 
are consequently exposed to the sun during the entire day. For this 
especial collection it makes naturally very little difference, but the 
window shades must be drawn on the south side when the sun shines, 
and this bathes everything in a colored light, an error which we 
observe i many museums in the world, but which should always be 
avoided. The windows begin-at « height of 2.6 meters from the floor, 
and are + meters high, 8 meters wide, the window piers being 1.8 
meters wide. The cases, which are 2,4 meters high, stand against the 
wall under the windows, and therefore receive their light from the 
high windows on the opposite side. At the end of the hall on the 
narrow side isa gallery, In this large hall the osteological collection 
ia installed, the larger animals in the center being uncovered—a mage ~ 
nificent view—the others being inclosed in wall cuses. These, made 
with iron framework but wooden bases, though not answering the 
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“The height of the halls 1 could not determine on the spot, but Mr, H. Sinding- 
Larsen, an architect of Christiona, had the gominess later to give me these measure- 
mente, together with others, without, however, being able to vouch for their 
absolute necuracy. In this museum, as in almost all which I visited in Burope and the 
United States, it is very difficult to obtain information concerning the buildings, sinee 
the directors, however Willing they may be, do not have the data in their PARSSECRELUEL, 
and the administrative and building authorities who have this information can only 
be approached by foreigners with great inconvenience and with a great los of time. 
To obtain special information through correspondence: is generally very difficult and 
often impossible. 
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strictest. claims and not dust proof, are yet good and serviceable, 
except that they have too much framework and too small doors. The 
installation has heen attended to with the greatest care and everything 
carried out with a degree of excellence that we seldom find. 
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In the second floor (fig. 112) the large hall is also not partitioned, 
ind is 10 meters high to the skylight; and to the galleries, 4.4 meters. 
In the open space under the skylight are the large specimens of the 
paleontological collection without cover, which likewise produce a 
splendid effect, Along the walls, in tases 2.4 meters hich, under the 
nillery, are the smaller skeletons and special exhibits of such a collec. 
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tion whose extent, dating back to the beginning of the Paris Museums 
(founded in 1626), is very important. There ts here also an extremely 
Imposing installation, everything being well worked out and labeled. 
The light in the wall cases is, however, not always suflicient, since the 
main source is above, and only at greater intervals are there side win- 
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dows. It would certainly have been better if the second floor. like 
the ground floor, had: been arranged as a covered room with light from 
both sides, but the architect here, as so often happens, has subordi- 
nited the interior uses of the building to its exterior beauty. Light 
from above, which Ix perhaps hest for a picture oullery, ia nok always 
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well suited for natural history collections. The galleries are, for the 
most part, imperfect. 

The showy wrought-iron railing, about 250 meters long, which 
incases the stairs to the gallery, and the entire railing of the same, is 
very obtrusive. It represents large fern leaves and is by itself a piece of 
art, but in this place it is too massive, too conspicuous, and consequently 
distracting. In the gallery the anthropological collection is installed 
(fig. 118) as far as the space allows, comprising the long-famous collec- 
tion of skulls, casts, pictures, etc., relating to physical anthropology. 
Besides this a prehistoric collection is in adjoining halls, above the 
lecture room on the ground floor, This anthropological department 
is mot (quite ra cleruntly exhibited and lubeled as the paleontologic “fl 
and osteological collection, 





Fig. 113.—Miseum of Satoral History, Paris, Frovee. Part of the anthropological collection. 
Gillery of second floor of the ‘Galeries. d' Anstomic.” 


It is planned to place the ** gulerie” which 1s next to be built closely 
adjoining, so that the present collections can be extended, and room 
be obtained for those portions which belong to this section, which for 
luck of space can not now be shown at all, such as the remainder of 
the anthropological collection, the whale skeletons, etc. They here 
also built too sparingly. from the beginning, but were wise, however, 
to arrange the new museum so that it can be horizontally enlarged. 
The stvle of architecture does not permit of its being extended ina 
vertical direction. 

There isa parquet floor, very stylish to look at, but wearisome to 
the visitor, since scarcely anyone is secustomed to walking on smooth 
parquets without carpets being spread over them. 

The new “Galeries d’ Anatomie” are, without doubt, a prominent 
production in the line of museum technic. They exhibit a rare taste 
and the building closely approaches being a faultless model of its kind. 
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It is in a most happy way different from the general pattern. Every- 
one who has a museum to build should study carefully this Parisian 
one and adopt its good features. This advice can be given with 
regard to but very few museums. 

Photographs of the exterior were unobtainable. 

Tam indebted to Dr, O. Richter, assistant in the Dresden Ethno- 
graphic Museum, for the following separate data recorded by him on 
his visit in February, 1902: 


Crowned four (ase fig. 111).—Wooden cabinets, with iron door without crossbars, 
eet in womlen frames, the latter, however, only above and below, and laterally at 
the end of long rows of cases joined together, Doors with steel frames all approxi- 
mate 7a em. wide, The numbers of the cases are indicated by raised metal figures 
on the bottom, inside; color, silver. The shelves are of glass, aleo the hoses for the 
installation of individual objects on the shelves, ao that glass resis upon glass. The 
Stands for apocimens are of German silver, The mile and brackets are of tron, the 
latter secure by serews. ‘The labels are of gray paper or pasteboard in red and black 
round hand; the mountings are placed obliquely or horizontally; they are of dark- 
bloe glass if the objects are light colored. The sume applies to alcoholics, in bottles, 
presenting a dark-bloe background, The closing of aleoholic bottles with tin foil is 
obtrusive. The wool of the cnses (and horizontal coses, axe below), the bases of the 
freestanding specimens, the floors and shelves, are uniformly light oak-brown. The 
rails and backgrounds of the cases, however, are reddish brown. 

Second sory.— Here the mountings are also of worl covered with reddish-brown 
cloth: stands of bres, net of German silver. Horizontal cases with wooden drawers 
below, and narrow metal frames above; no plate-glase pannels, bot with crossbars, 
The constroction is as follows (see figs. 111 and 112): The wooden cases are surmounted 
by horizontal glass casea with gold-bronze metal fnimes on which are tongues for 
lifting the covers. The wooden drawers are eopplied! with massive round, boutton- 
like, wooden handles (two to each), set in hollowed recesses. A row of these drawers, 
Fitnated one above the other, may be locked at the same time, throngh a general catch, 
which is located in the upright between the several rows of drawers, 

(fallery.—Anthropological eollection (see fig. 113), Skulls on black bases with 
four ball-shaped feet. The arrangement is a geographical one: ekulls, skeletons 
{on light-brown wooden bases of the same form as the skull hases), casts 
of typ, and illnstrations, ete,; illustrations of types arranged also in the #hape of 
fans. Here the cases have drawers below, as in the horizontal cases already 
described. Labels: The general ones black on white and of larger size; epecial ones in 
black on green with green borders and black on gray with red borders. Caste of 
types (Schlagintweit Collection) also in the open, on the wall, in larger groupe above 
the cases (see fig. 113); these types have the form of medallions. Similar typical 
heads in square frames and on gray backgrounds also in the cases. Some of the 
ekulle are under glass, with light-brown paper strips on the edges. 


While in Great Britain and [reland, as well as in America, the 
museums keep open later than they ought, the limitations in this 
regard in the collections of the ‘Jardin des Plantes” are very marked. 
Entrance is more or less beset with difficulties, and it is only by excep- 
tion that one can go about without hindrance. While in the former 
case they go too far, here, through lack of employees, they do not go 
far enough. | 

The annual expenditure of the Jardin des Plantes (museums, 200- 
logical and botanical gardens), is $200,000, 
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41. NOTES ON VARIOUS MUSEUMS AND LIBRARIES IN PARIS, 
ETHNOGRAPHIC MUSRUM IN THE TROCADEEO. 


I was compelled to visit this museum twice, since in the absence of 
the director [ could not obtain access to all its departments on the 
occasion of my first visit. Since 188), when I saw it, it had not 
improved i in its administration, though it bad increased much in its 
possessions. The Asiatic collections have been removed and are now 
exhibited only in the Musée Guimet which, since that time, has come 
into the possession of the Government. The halls of the Trocadéro 
(formerly the Exposition Palace) are not well adapted for this collec- 
tion. The cases are of the most primitive kind (mostly old exposition 
cases), the method of installation is no less so, consisting in part of 
trophies on the walls; the labeling ts incomplete and intended more 
for the general public. The collection is not muchcared for, in short, 
it has fallen behind the modern museum technic. <A lack of suffi- 
client means is the cause for this: How surprising it is that the 
enlightened French Government is so parsimonious in this respect! 
Paris, which in many respects surpasses all ought not to retrograde 
in the matter of ethnography, but now a great effort would be neces- 
sary to bring the collection up to modern standards. The small num- 
her of officials in charge of this rather extensive collection bears no 
relation to its present needs: on this account, also, only one of the 
various halls is opened at a time, and therefore no adequate publica- 
tion of the valuable materials can be made, The annual expenditure 
is only S450), 

OUIMET MUZEUM (PLACE I geNA, 1}. 


This is now a Government collection. This museum I was also com- 
pelled to visit twice for the same reason that I did the Trocadéro. On 
account of lack of assistants it opens its halls only intermittently, and 
in the absence of the director admission can not be had to the closed 
portion. The plan of Mr. Guimet, to establish a museum of comparn- 
tive religions, bas been limited to Asiatic religions and extended, on 
the other hand, to cover the gencral ethnography of Asia. In respect 
to east Asiatic religions, the museum is over rich and sufférs from 
lack of space; in view, however, of the difficulty of extending the 
ilready considerable building, it being hemmed in by other structures, 
a serious problem is presented—certainly an instructive circumstance 
for the consideration of those contemplating the erection of new muse- 
ums. Although the building was erected for the purpose, it does 
not meet the demands of modern museum construction, either in the 
relative position of the several halls to each other, which are influ- 
enced by its triangular ground plan, or in respect to lighting: though, 
notwithstanding all this, it has many good features, (Photographs 
were unobtainable.) | must puss over here the history, the contents, 
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and the valuable publications of this most justly famous museum, 
as it would lead me too far. Besides, Paris is easily accessible to 
everyone und a desirable place to visit. 1 will only remark that the 
exhibit, so far as the contracted space allows, is very good: the label- 
ing, however, is‘so deticient‘ns to oblige one: to purchase the guides 
“ancl iatalowiisa: The labeling of the ceramic collection is espectilly 
defective, although not in the same degree as in many other museums. 
Ground floor: Chinese and Japanese ceramics; Siam and Cambodia. 
Second floor: Indian, Chinese, Japanese religions; Indo-China. Third 
floor: Japanese paintings; Greek, Roman, and E Ary ptian antiquities; 
Korea. The departments relating to Japanese religions and the other 
Japanese collections impressed meas the most noteworthy and 45 most 
thoroughly worked up and labeled. The nephrite collection contains 
wonderful specimens. Atall events the museum is in its field unex- 
celled, though it is capable of improvement as to technical museum 
arrangement. Theannual expenditure is £0,500, nothing being allowed 
for purchases; Mr. Guimet has thus far himself provided for these in 
some cases. The incrense in the collections, therefore, depends mostly 
on donations, 
LOUVRE. 

I refer only briefly to the Louvre, which | also visited on two 
occasions, The collections are of exazgerited extent. The tnstalla- 
tion is In general antiquated and little cared for; the labelling unzatis- 
factory. I received the impression that an energetic hand could 
improve the existing conditions. It apparently suffers also from lack 
of means. While formerly (as late as 1589) umbrellas and canes could 
be carried among the collections, they must now be checked (without 
charge). The danger of fire in the Louvre is great. The most bean- 
tiful isthe new Rubens Gallery, opened in 1900, and excellently lighted, 
which can not be said of the adjoining Van Dyck hall, also opened i itt 
1900, nor of most of the Louvre halls. The Marine and Ethnographic 
Museum on the third floor is in the same defective condition that it 
was when I saw it eleven years ago. It is in some respects very rich 
in specimens, but it is not scientifically titted up, and its installation is 
as unfavorable as can be imagined. The collection of Japanese and 
Chinese porcelains (collection Grandidier), containing about 4,000 spec- 
imens, ina poorly lighted half story, is carelessly installed in cases, 
and it is entirely undetermined and unlabeled. I saw nothing in the 
Louvre in the way of museum construction or technique which would 
be worthy of reproduction j inanew building. I donot wish, however, 
to put myself in the light of one overlooking the importance of the 
Louvre among the maseums of the world. 


(ALLIELA MOSM, 
The Musée de Galliéra is a sumptuous building in the Italian renais- 
since style, by Ginain, in the neighborhood of the Musée Guimet, 
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completed about twenty years ago. It is tasteful and grand alike in 
its exterior and interior. It contains a municipal art collection. In 
view of the fact, however, that this is yet too small to fill the large 
huthding; it is partly occupied also as show rooms for the sale of art 
industrial collections: It has magnificent, high, excellently lighted 
hills, constituting a monumental structure of a taste and solidity seldom 
encountered among modern buildings outside of Paris. It is very 
well worth seeing and departs widely from customary museum models, 
It is fireproof, A large apparatus for heating by hot air is installed 
in the very spacious, light cellurs, 


RATIONAL LIBRARY. 


The National Library gives evidence of the fact that an old library 
can also adopt new improvements, About a third of the 3,700,000 
volumes“ is installed according to the stack system in five decks, each 
2.5 meters high, with passages which admit the light; though all this 
is not in so perfect a manner us in the great new American libraries, 
yetitunswers the purposes for which it is intended. The reading room 
(sulle de travail). 44 meters long, 34 wide, and 20 high, by H. Labrouste, 
with some 340 seats, is more attractive and more artistically arranged 
than that of the British Museum with its 300 seats. The written cata- 
logues on the crescent-shaped northern end are easily accessible and 
excellent. The printing of the catalogue (alphabetically by authors) 
progresses slowly on account of lack of means, the first six volumes of 
about 1,200 ymges (down to Bancroft) having been completed only 
after four years’ labor, according to which it would require sixty 
yeurs more to finish the work, though it is expected to accomplish it 
in twenty years, as additional means are hoped for. In so wealthy 
a country as France it is surprising that so little assistance is given 
an undertaking of such general utility. In this respeet the British 
Museum is unrivaled, (1 tested the manuseript catalogue and found 
there, among others, more than twenty of my writings, which speaks in 
my eyes for the great comprehensiveness of the library.) The public 
reading hall (salle de lecture), on the contrary, is dirty, ugly, and in 
the highest degree unattractive; it consists of several rooms. A new 
one, however, is about to beconstructed. When all of the additions to 
the library which are in contemplation are completed it will he mag- 
nificent. I could only cursorily examine the other rich and celebrated 
collections there. Here the installation, partly antiquated, seemed to 
me to be historically justified and accommodated to the objects them- 
selves, The reading rooms are open from 9a, m, to 4 or 6 p. m., but 
not in the evening, differing in this reapect from England and America, 
The annual expenditure is $162,500, of which, however, only $20,000 
may be tllotted to the pire ‘hase of hooks and $20, 0) to the printing 
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of the catalogue. 1 call attention, amon other things, to the list of 
foreign periodicals, Liste des Périodiques ¢trangers (2d. ed., 178 pp.. 
octavo), published in 1596, containing 4.324 numbers, 


SAINT GEXEVIEVE LIAWARY. 


The Bibhothéque Ste. Genevieve isan original and beautiful building 
(close by the Pantheon, in the neighborhood of the Sorbonne), con- 
structed in 1845-1550, by H. Labrouste, and also interesting to me 
because the celebrated Publie Library in Boston—which I hope to 
discuss in detail in a future report—resembles it in its exterior, 
The Boston building, however, is a square of 75 meters, with a large 
courtyard inclosed hy four stories, while the Ste. Geneviive building 
is a rectangle 106 meters long, 27 meters wide, with twostories, having 
only four windows on the narrow side. It seems to me unjust to speak 
of this as a plagiariam, as hassometimes been done. ‘The Paris Library 
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ost $225.0000, the Boston Library, $2,500,000, 1 include here for com- 
parison the fronts of the two buildings (tig. 114 and Plate 40), The 
ground plan of the second floor, a cross section, and a side view of 
the Ste. Geneviéve Library is given in the Allgemeine Bauseifung, 
ISS] (Plate 486); ground plan of the ground floor in the same journal, 
1852 (Plate 471), A photograph of the building was not obtainable 
in Paris, and I bad to have the one which is here published mude. 
On the ground floor, on the right and left of the somewhat dark 
entrance hall, is installed the collection of books founded in 1636 
(250), (M) Volumes, 15 riven hy one of the librarians), according to 
methods which are not modern, on wooden shelves, the valuable speci- 
aren (incunabula, Aldines, ete.) in cabinets, A shallow stair hall, 
built on the hack in the central portion, measures 2.5 by 9 meters. 
The large, very beautiful and noteworthy reading hall, with accommo- 
dations for 476 reade rs, and a comprehensive reference library, islocated 
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in the second story, and has a gallery. It takes in the entire length 
and breadth of the building, is 100 meters long, 21 wide, 14 high, 
with iron groinings and pillars, and is decorated with objects of art. 
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It is very homelike. It is open from 10a, m. to 3 p, m., and from 6 


to 10 p. m.; lighted in the evenings by gas, electricity being not nsed 
on account of greater danger (?). The damaging influence of gas 
upon the books is overlooked. The total expenses are $23,950, of 
which $3,000 are for the purchase of books, $16,000 for salaries, and 
$4,250 for administration. An abbreviated catalogue and a catalogue 
of the manuscripts (3,500) and first impressions have been published. 

I visited also the Pantheon, whose artistic decorations are not offect- 
ive on account of poor lighting, and the Sorbonne, which in its new 
portions, decorated entirely in white, is very impressive. 

There ure certainly still many other things in Paris from which I 
might have learned something for my special purpose. This would, 


however, have required a much longer stay than the few days which: 


I bad at my disposal for investigating some of the many features in 
that city of cities. 


When one has spent five weeks in large cities of England and is then 
immediately transported to Paris, he feels as if he had come upon the 
center of a higher civilization. 1 had that same impression years ALO. 
This remark relates naturally only to the external appearances of life, not 
to the intrinsic worth of culture, which are the same in England a8 else- 
where. But the lower classes iu the larve cities of the insular Kingdom 
appear poorer and more degraded, their outer bearing more repulsive, 
further removed from enlightment and humanity. At all events they 
enjoy life less. Compare the enjoyment of life of the French in the 
streets of Paris: with that of the English in London, Manchester, 
Liverpool, Glasgow, ete.. and you have a contrast as marked as that 
between day and night. If modern civilization under the influence of 
trade and manufactures tends to the result which has obtained in Eng- 
land, it is surely a regrettable departure, which is practically carrying 
ns back to barburism.* 











a Dr. T. C. Horsiall, whom I have tiready mentioned, saya on page 3 of a very 
reidable recent paper, The Use of Pictures in Education, Manchester, 1902: “What 
will become of England if towns like smoky, unhealthy Manchester continue te erow 
i# they are now growing? * © © (hur big towns ulrewly contain a very large and 
constantly increasing proportion of the English people, and a great majority of their 
inhahitants are living under conditions which make physical, moral, and mental 
health impossible. No one who knows what south and east London, Manchester, 
and indeed all our large towns are, can resist the conviction that, unless the majority 
of our people can seon be got ont of such places, or unless the state of the towns is 
soon very greatly improved, England, now preeminently the land of cities, can not 
long retain her place among great nations. 1t would be as pose ble for a great cathe. 
dral to escape destruction should walls and column« be rotten, as for a great empire 
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The marked difference between the external forms of life in England 
and on the Continent results from the fact that the Island Kingdom 
has always attended to its own affairs and adhered to its customs and 
usages, while the rest of the cultivated world has learned to make life 
more beautiful for itself. This exclusiveness has bad as a consequence 
a remarkable inflexibility in the manner of living, which has been 
fully realized by enlightened minds there. So Matthew Arnold (died 
1888), one of the most esteemed of modern writers, says that the 
English nation has remained hopelessly in the rear in comparison 
with the progress of other European peoples, and that what it needs 
is not personal freedom, not wealth, industry, and the blessing of 
children, but obedience, culture, and refined enjoyment of life, The 
Englishman troubles himself even less than a Frenchman concerning 
what goes on in the rest of the world. Manufacturing and trade 
interests, und the strife for money, in connection with the provision 
for so-called domestic ** comfort,’ ’ which, however, in the German sense, 
is not such, occupy in general the monotonous grind of life from 
whieh it is not decorous te depart. Amusements among the higher 
classes are of «a dreary sort, and the external circumstances under 
which they seek them are often cheerless. As a result of this, the 
English often enjoy themselves much more on the Continent than they 
do at home. The Englishman, who when abroad is most exacting, 
when at home is of a most touching modesty, so that the German in 
England appears to be exacting. 

[submit these few remarks merely for the purpose of explaining 
why itis that travel for study in the large cities of England is not 
associated with much pleasure, especially since the enjoyment of the 
hospitality, although extended in richest measure to strangers, is 
ruther a task, both on account of the great distances in the cities and 
of the customs of the country, which make ease of intercourse difficult. 


to maintain its power, should most of its J poople be such as the inhabitants of large 
pirts of London, Birmingham, Glasgow, and Manchester now are. Of the evil con- 
ditions affecting the life of the inhabitants of big towns those which receive most atten- 
lion are drinking, licentionsnes, unwholsome dwellings, emoke-lulen air, © " *" 

Amlon page 21: “Very little intelligence is needod, for secing that, if we contd 
raise the life of our towns to even as high a level as that of Geneva or of any German 
or Dutch town, and cecapo the shame we now feel at the preventable basengss of 
English town life, that would be a relt which, though it cost him every year half 
of his income, would make every well-to<lo Englishman ten times richer in all that 
is best worth having than the richest man now is. * * * I greatly fear that 
Filion isdestine! to fall, a land of starved schools, of playgroundless, treeless cities, 
and of well-supported hoepitals, reformatories, iad lunatic asylums." 
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AIV.—_BRUSSELS. 


ROYAL MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY OF BELGIUM. 
[Must Roral f'Hletolre Satoredie de elgique. | 


The Royal Museum of Natural History of Belgium, which has become 
famous 1s regards its contents and management under FE, Dupont, 
was ten years ago moved from the interior of the city (Place du Musée) 
and installed in a rebuilt monastery in the suburbs, in & high manu 
somewhat isolated position. This, however, was only done with the 
intention of erecting a new building close by, This has now been 
undertaken: the house is under roof and will he ready for opening in 
a year.” It 1s immediately adjacent to the present Museen, and the 
buildings will communicate with each other, It is intended for the 





Fia. 1h—Rorval Museum of Natural History, Brusecls, Belgium, (me of the jong sides of Ue 
teed biog, 


prehistorical, paleontological, zoological, mineralogical, geological, 
and botanical collections of Belgium., I regard this new building as 
a model of its kind, and while it should not be imitated without modi- 
fication, since from the start it has been specially adapted to the col- 
lections to be exhibited, vet anyone can with protit adopt some of its 
features in constructing «a new museum building. Fig. 115 represents 
a long side of the half-completed structure, which adjoins the old 
building at right angles, It is on rising ground, Fig. 116 represents 
the narrow end, with the main entrance and stairway, us well as a 
perspective view of the other long side, likewise in a half-completed 
condition, and fig. 117 the main hall of the ground floor, half finished. 
The ascending floor has different elevations connected by steps. In 


me _ —_—_— 


a Will take some years longer to complete it—](A4. 
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the center stands the framework of a new case (certainly capable 
of improvement). The left half of the hall corresponds with the 
long side shown in fig. 116. The orientation of the building appears 
to be not without ad vantage, but [am not fully informed on this point. 
The style is simple and attractive. The exterioris of stone. The slope 
of the ground is indicated by three unobtrusive divisions of the farade 
into different levels (fig. 115). It is entirely fireproof in construction— 
of tron, brick, and cement. The interior decoration will be quite simple 
and of uniformeolor. The building is conspicuous from the very lim- 
ited wall sufaces, consisting, as it does, almost entirely of broad windows 
with-but little space between (fig.115). The entire ground floor consti- 
tutes one large undivided hall (fig. 117), with windows on both sides, and, 





Pi. ih—Roral Museum of Natural History, Browels. Beleium. Narrow shile of bulliidting, with 
nite. 


as it was feared that it would not he possible to provide suflicient light 
from the sides on the right and left, one longitudinal half of the hall 
is, in addition, snpplied with skylights, there being no stories above. 
This large hall has double windows, contrary to the custom in most 
INMSeUIMS, as It was thought that otherwise the room could not be suf- 
ficiently heated on account of its great amount of window surface, I 
think this fear is without foundation: but if the cost is to be disregarded 
it is manifestly better so—at all events, for the purpose of keeping 
ott the dust, in case the new method of ventilation is not udopted. 
(See Manchester, Crlasgow, and Liverpool above. ) This is not con- 
templated, as the system was unknown here, and the steam heating 
apparatus is already installed. The second and third floors cover 
only one longitudinal half of the building (fig. 115). The third story 
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is devoted to the collections; the second—practically only an interme- 
diate story—is allotted to many workrooms, which all adjoin one 
another, Such an excellent arrangement is seldom found in any other 
large museur. 

In the basement, separated by a corridor 6 meters wide, are located 
the preparators’ quarters and storerooms, the first well lighted, the 
second not so well, but to be provided with electric lights. The whole 
length is 84.206 meters, the width 30 meters. There is one preparators’ 
room 24.8 meters long and 15 meters wide, and three, each 18.6 meters 
long and 15 meters wide, Corresponding to these are four storerooms, 
each 7 meters wide, The height of the basement rooms is 4.5 meters; 
the portion under the gallery of the ground-floor hall, 5 and 7 meters. 





Fro, 117.—Keyal Museum of Natural History, Bromels, Belgium. Large lower hall, 


The large hall on the ground floor (to be devoted to the recent and fossil 
vertebrate animals of Belgium und its colonies) is 54.26 meters long, 
S50 meters wide, and 7.2 meters high. — It will, however, be lengthened 
by 18 meters, so that the entire length of the building with the stair- 
way hall in front will be 109 meters, The ceiling of this hall, in its 
entire width of 30 meters, is supported only by a central row of tron 
columns, of which there are 13, spaced 6.2 meters apart. Each half 
of the hall has, consequently, a clear, unobstructed width of 15 meters 
for the use of the collections—a width which, without columns, has 
heen made use of in but few museums before the present day. Even 
permitting, 25 18 proved in this instance, a superstructure of stories? 


aThe breadth of the hall in the Paris Anatomical Museum i# 14 meters, without 
supporting columns. 
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museum halls of such a width ought not to be obstructed ky columns, 
us is universally the case, On the window side of the half with a 
double-gliss roof there is a gallery 3.25 meters broad (in its first sec- 
tion still broader), intended for the eave finds, as well as for the living 
trl fossil fishes of Belgium and its colonies. A similar gallery runs 
along the rear narrow side of the hall. The four sections of the floor 
and ceiling, which are of different elevations, are 24.8, 15.6, 18.6, and 
21.8 meters long. In the second (intermediate) story are located for a 
length of 91.3 meters and a width of 15 meters, besides a stairway, hull, 
and two office rooms, 11 workrooms adjoining one another, each 9.8 
meters long, 6.2 meters wide, and 4.75 meters high. At the rear end 
there are three library rooms of the same dimensions, In front of 
these rooms there is a corridor 3 meters wide and 3 meters high, from 
which anterooms (without windows) 2.2 meters wide and 3 meters 
high lead into the workrooms. In the third story, again, there is an 
exhibition hall $4.26 meters long and 15 meters wide, for the recent and 
fossil invertebrate animals, the fossil floras, the minerals, and precious 
stones of Belgium and its colonies. {[t has five different elevations, 
rising like steps, and on each level horizontal cases underneath are 
intended. Therefore there are about 400 ru nning meters of horizontal 
cases in five series, rising one above the other, with longitudinal pas- 
sages and crossways between, the latter with stairs. The ascending 
of this hall afforded sufficient extra space in the second (intermedi- 
ate) story for workrooms. Ita lighting is excellent: the long side at 
the foot of the step-like installation of horizontal cases is one com- 
bined glass window (glass partition wall), In addition. a row of upper 
windows on the opposite half of the roof throws li¢ht directly on these 
horizontal cases. The height of this hall varies between @ and 7 
neters, being 2 meters at the top and 7 meters at the foot of the step- 
like construction. 

A better utilization of the space is hardly imaginable, and what. 
should be particularly noticed isthe fact that no supertuous space (nor 
likewise money) is expended on the stair hall. as is the case srt ost 
museums. This stair hall is built in front and not inside of the: build- 
ing, and is only 17 meters long and 7.1 meters deep. Each story is 
directly connected with the old museum, 

Ido not go into further detail on account of the unfinished condi- 
tion of the building, but I would advise every architect who hus a 
museum to design to scrutinize closely that of Brussels. It is a 
departure from every other structure of its kind becanse it is adapted 
to the original exhibition plan of the director, Mr. E. Dupont has 
throughout his entire life had in view the establishment of a Belgian 
national museum based on the researches that have been made in 
that country, so taking the national collections 18 a nucleus for this, 
he shaped his plans accordingly, the collections from other parts of 
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the world being utilized only so far as they are necessary to a proper 
understanding of this nucleus, With this in mind he has comprehen- 
sively arranged the researches according to a definite plan, and has 
recently included the Kongo State n= Belgiun. He regards the work- 
ing up of the collections a# a less important function of a museum 
than the procurement of the materials, in which latter respect he has 
been very successful, as is evidenced by the famous Iguanodons & 
meters high, 10 meters long, the fossil crocodiles, tortoises, sharks, 
whales, elephants, giant deer, rhinoceroses, ete. All of these, in 
addition to the extensive cave finds, will be installed in an intelligent 
way in the basement hall. In the rear portion of the hall of 84 meters 
length a herd of Iguanodons will be installed in many different post- 
tions, for which purpose the model is already prepared. Asn parallel 
representation of animals now living, there will be shown a herd of 
elephants fromthe Kongo, The different elevations in the hall, rising 
by steps, will be utilized for separating the different epochs of the 
earth’s history and the general yiew of the installation in this immense 
space promises to be most magnificent, provided It is not detracted 
from by the cases, 

In view of the fact that the staff of seven museum experts must 
divide its time between exploring tours and the conduct of the museum, 
the assistance of outside experts, who are paid 35 a day and travel 
ing expenses, is obtained to identify and work up the collections. 
For this same purpose many specimens are sent out of the museum to 
receive attention, Searcely any other natural history museum in the 
world is so uniformly planned and managed, but Mr. Dupont has been 
successful only after withstanding the greatest opposition and battling 
for decades. He insisted so firmly upon his well-considered plans that 
at one time for a year and a half bis authority as director of the 
MUsCIN Wis suspended horse he would not submit to the rewulations 
promulgated by the minister. Finally, however, he carried his point, 
He also had a desperate struggle to reserve to himself the choice of 
the architect, who has constructed the museum entirely in accordance 
with his own personal directions. The cost of the building has been 
estimated at $215,000, the cases, etc., 30,000—remarkably small sums 
compared with the cost of construction of other museums. 

The rooms of the old museum will later be used for the non-Belgian 
portions of the collections, but since they are manifestly not suited for 
museum purposes, the erection of a second new building is even now con- 
templated, for which purpose—which is of the greatest importance in 
the development of every museum—an abundance of space is available 
on the museum grounds. Little, however, can be said in praise of the 
present museum. The reconstruction of the monastery could have 
heen better arranged so fur as regards the lighting. The cases are 
those of the old museum, not answering modern requirements. The 
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installation is as a whole not attractive, but in many details worth 
imitating. The charts of geographical distribution, now found in 
funy museums in the world, emanated from Brussels and have been 
elaborated here more than anywhere else. Especially noteworthy is 
the labeling and a large series of long-deseriptive and instructive 
placards, The minister at one time instructed the director to arrange 
for lectures in the museum for the benefit of the visiting public; the 
latter determined, however, to give these in the form of information 
on labels, arguing that in this way the information could be dissemi- 
nated much more widely. 

In this retired location the museum is visited annually by 80,000 
persons; in the city formerly by 150,000, Tt is opened daily from 10 
a.m. to3 or4+p. m., according to the time of the year—in my judg- 
ment, much too long a time for preserving the colors of the specimens. 

For the prevention of fire, extinguishers are everywhere installed, 
known as the Extincteur Instantané, Systéme Ad, Vundrooghenbroeck, 
Molenbeek-Bruxelles. 

The annual expenditures, amount to $31,750. Publications are 
issued as follows: Annales (10 volumes in folio up to L896), Bulletins 
(7 volumes in octave up te 1888), and Mémoires (since 1900 one volume 
in quarto), : 

It is not easy in a brief space to do justice to this original and 
uniquely organized museum. 


i. BRIEF NOTES ON VARIOUS COLLECTIONS AND BUILDINGS. 


I also visited in Brussels the House of the People (Maison du 
Peuple), designed by Horta, a remarkable, large, modern structure 
(completed in 1889) for the recreation and instruction of the working 
people, erected by themselves at a cost of $160,000 and utilized also as 
a socialistic sules house. It is entirely modern in style, fireproof, and 
especially noteworthy on account of the interior iron construction of 
a hall, which accommodates 3,000 persons, used for assemblies, lew- 
tures, as a theater, and for concerts. It is artistically” embellished, 
not in the style of a railway station, as is found in inainy Museums—is, 
for instance, in the older purt of the Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
New York, in the museums of Science and Art in Dublin and Edin- 
burgh, and in the Natural History Museum of London, ete. Architects 
whe build museums should inspect this ball, 

The Royal Museum of Modern Painting (Musée Royal de Peintu‘e 
moderne) is open daily from 10 a. m. to 3, 4, or 5 p. m., aecording to 
the time of the year. Its lighting is insufficient, as in nuiny picture 
galleries. The great number of watchmen who were sleeping or 
entertaining themselves was noticeable, as also the marked lack of 
visitors. 
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The great Royal Museum of Ancient Paintings and of Sculpture 
(Musée Royal de Peinture ancienne et de Sculpture) made an excellent 
impression on me, with the exception that the halls are not well cared 
for. 

1 did not at this time examine any other institutions in Brussels, 
partly because they were already well known to me and partly because 
they were snid not to be very important, as in the ease of the Congo 
Museum in the somewhat distant ‘Tervueren. 


xY¥.—-HANOVER. 
44. PROVISCIAL MUSEUM, 


The Provincial Museum is a new, rather large, and isolated museum, 
near a park, for which» public competition had taken place in L896. It 
was not quite completed in October, 1901, but opened in February, 1902. 
It was constructed between 18?7 and 12 by H. Stier, in » modified, 
Italian high renaissance style, at a cost of more than #500,00W), The 
city contributed the site and $137,500. It formsa rectangle 52 meters 
long and 61 meters wide, with its main front facing the southwest, the 
most favorable orientation for a building practically square; other- 
wise it is better to have the narrow sides face the south und the north. 
For this purpose the triangular site which was available, the main 
front being placed along its hypothenuse, would have been ‘utilized to 
the best advantage if the right perpendicular (Plank street) had been 
taken as the principal axis, In this case, then, the form of the build- 
ing would not have been shaped after general architectural principles, 
but only with regard to the collections to be housed. The three- 
storied building incloses a courtyard measuring 45 by 28 meters. The 
average width of the wings is 16 meters; the ground-floor story is 3.6 
meters hich; the second story 5.9, and the third story 6.5. On the 
ground floor and the second story there is throughout light from both 
sides (see ground plan of the latter floor in tig. 143); in the third story 
there are 11 rooms with light from one side and 11 rooms with sky- 
light. The total height from the street level to the cornices, 16.3 
meters; the four pavilions on the corners extending 4.45 meters above 
this, and the rotunda still 28.8 higher. The entrance hall on the 
ground floor is $.5 high and 16 meters square with a branching stair- 
way to the second story, where aguin there is a large hall (with eupola) 
16 meters square—the main ball of the museum. 

The building is of fireproof construction throughout, except the 
cupola, which is of wood (for economy's sake). The roofs, however, 
are covered with copper sheets with iron bands and purlins. The 
exterior walls are of sandstone and tufa, with granite water tables: the 
carved ornamentation of the main front is of limestone: the sides fasiag 
the courtyard are cemented and painted with amphiboline color, and the 
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cornice and window sills are of sandstone, For the interior cast-iron 
columns and beams are employed, covered throughout with terra 
cotta and siliceous marl. The floor is made of xylopal (sawdust with 
white cement), supplied by Kihl & Miethe, in Hamburg, which is 
applied moist upon the surface of a concrete foundation: it has a 
yellow tint and is elastic. In both halls and in some of the other 
rooms terrazzo combined with linoleum is employed, As shown in 
fig. 120, which represents a room in the second story, the interior 
decoration is simple except for the capitals, ete,, which are more richly 
ormimented: ceilings and walls painted with light lime color. There 
is steam heating and no ventilating apparatus, 

The building cost $6.50 for each cubic meter of built space; the 
foundation, $54,500, or $15.50 for exch square meter, there being 
approximately 3,000 square meters. ‘The new fixtures cost $14,000, 











Fick. TSF oeinoial nse Hanove f, (Merny 


I take these details from the readable and comprehensive description 
hy the architect in the Aeytaes rift fiir Arehitel-tuer wad fnoenietriresen, 
102, Part I, 1s half pages, with four plates and five text fivures, 
Curt, 

For i provincial museum this is a most noticeable work and much 
may be learned from it. The building had to serve for collections of 
ull kinds, for art and science, ecclesiastical antiquities, mediwval art 
objects, sculptures, paintings, coins, ethnography, archeology, xoolory 
paleontology, botany, mineraloyy, ete., and contains also ns a con- 
apicnous exhibit the so-called “Goelph” museum, which is held in 
trust by the joint house of Brunswick-Lineburg. [it was necessary in 
designing the building to make it meet the most varied needs, and on 
that account the architect imitated famous models, avoiding, however, 
above ull things, insufficient-lighting, which is so often found. All 
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the rooms are light except the hasement, which was properly not 
intended for collections, but which, on account of the necessity for 
abridging the original plans, for reasons of economy, had to be devoted 
to this purpose. Thus the ethnographic and prehistoric collection 
there exhibited is quite inadequately lighted. Only on the southeast 
and southwest sides may disadvantages arise from too much sun. The 
partition of the third story into 22 small rooms ix not altogether advan- 
tageous, the natural sciences being crowded thereby. In addition, in 
this department, for economical reasons, old cases were used as well 
as new ones made after an entirely antiquated pattern. although good 
examples were at hand nearby in the collections of the veterinary 
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Pig. 110.— Provincial Museum, Hanover, Germany, Plan of second story: 1, coins andl enale 3, hie 
toric antiquities; 3, director; danterkon: 4, brary; 6, paleontology; 7, herbariaom; 8, petrorraphy; 
8 min¢rlogy: 10, eeolpture; 11, workroom. 

high school. The columns and beams of the second story are not 

adapted to the dimensions of the rooms and look heavy. Whether the 

columns could not have heen omitted altogether in rooms of this lim- 

ited width is a question well worthy of considetation. In the Brussels 

Museum we learned of a hall 30 meters wide with only one row of 

columns in the center (see above), a span, therefore, of 15 meters, while 

the rooms of this provincial museum are only 14 to 15 meters wide,” 
As fig. 118 shows, much money has been spent in the artistic 
exterior decoration of the building, and not less for its two large halls, 





“The ground-floor hall in the Galeries d' Anatomie in the Botanical Gardens in 
Paris aleo has a width of span of 14 meters without columns, 
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on whien secount it was necessary to make the building «muller than 
was originally planned and demanded by the extent of the collections, 
therefore it became impossible to install the natural science collections 
according to modern requirements. Besides, the form of the entire 
structure admits of no extension. Though the building is only just 
completed, the builder already calls attention, in his description, 
to the fact that the natural-history collections must have a separate 
building! No provision has been made for the introduction of duat- 
free air into the museum, therefore the most recent important 
unprovements in this direction have not been considered. As the 
museum, when I inspected it, was not entirely completed, | am not in 





& position to express a final opinion regarding it, though I believe that 
here, in conjunction with some undesirable features, much that is 
crood 1s to be found. 


45. VETERINARY HIGH SCHOOL: TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL 


The Veterinary High school (Tieriirztliche Hochschule) is a large, 
only recently completed building in «» group of single houses. The 
annual expenditures are $32,500. There are about 300 students and 
Li teachers, I confined ny attention to the anatomical institute, where 
there is a museum which is good but offers ni thing extraordinary, as 
there was only a limited sum available for the building and as there 
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likewise is for its maintenance. In the large, light, clean dissecting 
hall is such an effective ventilating apparatus that when it is set in 
operation, as required, it obviates all odors. The tron eases contain- 
ing the collection, located in well-lighted halls, are of the Dresden 
pattern, although not of the most improved type. 

The Technical High School (annual expenditure $125,000), whose 
mineralogical collection [ visited, possessed nothing worthy of men- 
tion from a technical-muscum standpoint. 


CONCLUSION. 


In reviewing all these experiences of travel—to make clear what 
there was new to learn, independent of old und well-known matters, 
especially in connection with the building of a new museum in Dres- 
‘den—I note particularly two things that deserve especial mention: 

(1) The new ventilating and heating methods cmployed in the 
museums of Liverpool and Glasgow, originating contemporancously 
though independently of each other, and also installed in the technical 
4chools in Manchester and Liverpool, as well as in the Rylands Library 
in Manchester, elsewhere in use only in America—has hitherto been 
entirely disregarded in Germany, so far as 1 know; and 

(2) The plan of construction of the new Brussels Natural History 
Museum, which, being accurately adapted to certain special purposes, 
ought not to be copied without modifications, is very instructive and 
worthy of imitation as respects its lighting and utilization of space, 
and also as regards its low cost, which has wot, bowever, been allowed 
to detract from its pleasing effect. It, therefore, appears to be most 
noteworthy. 

In general, notwithstanding the shortcomings that attach to most 
human things, the Natural History Museum and the Museum of the 
Royal College of Surgeons in London remain in many respects at the 
head as models in the line of technic of natural science museums and in 
the scientific usefulness of the collections. There is probably no 
museum official who has not leurved more in those museums than every- 
where else. The method of installation in the Ethnographic Museum 
in Oxford is unique in its way, and in a high degree suggestive and 
instructive. The Rylands Library, in Manchester, remains, notwith- 
standing its many shortcomings as a library building, a mignificont 
jewel box. Finally, the Galeries d’Anatomie in the Jardin des Plantes 
in Paris is a most remarkable production, not only as a museum 
structure, but also as an example of the art of exhibition, particularly 
the ground floor, on account of its excellent lighting and the simplicity 
of its plun. 

Although I particularize in these several respects in concluding this 
paper, I do not wish to cast in the background the many other good 
things that | have already mentioned in their place and for which I 
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refer the kind reader to the several chapters, On the other hand, not- 
withstanding all the good that I saw, the opinion forces itself upon 
me—and I do not wish to conceal it—that, taken as o whole, the art of 
constructing natural science museums is still in its infancy. In most 
eases such museums are defectively planned, and it is only exception- 
ally that we meet with beginnings that may be considered as the dawn 
of a new era in this ticld of human endeavor. Then, too, the art of the 
interior installation of such museums is, in general, still in a very bad 
state. The principal reasons for this appear to me to be that, on the 
one hand, whatever is displayed in a prominent locality is imitated 
without judgment and without wishing at all to better it, and on the 
other hand, attempts are made quite independently, without any effort 
to profit by the experience of others in such matters. In most cases, 
also. plans for natural science museums are carried out too rapidly. 
A new building is determined upon, money is available for its con- - 
struction, and then sufficient time is not devoted to properly prepar- 
ing the plans in advance—presently a plan is selected and all of 
its shortcomings must be taken with it. With regard to the interior 
furnishing, however, the conditions are still worse. Usually the build- 
ing hus cost more money than was anticipated and economy must then 
be exercised in the interior furnishing. Although this is no less essen- 
tial, yet much too little importance is attached nearly everywhere to 
the interior installations, and far too slight deliberution is bestowed 
upon them, 

IT am convinced that the natural science museum of the distant 
future will be very different from that of the present, often very 
imidequate, attempts. On the other hand, art museums have already 
advanced to a much higher stave of progress, due perhaps to the fact 
that their contents are not so varied and that consequently the problems 
to be solved do not present such difticulties. 
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